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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  Author,  during  his  residence  in  India,  having  wit- 
nessed the  horrid  rite  of  burning  a  widow  with  the  body  of 
her  deceased  husband, — ^the  miseries  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
great  Temple  of  Juggernaut  in  Orissa  (the  celebrity  of  which 
is  increased  by  British  regulation  and  support), — ^the  exposure 
of  the  sick  and  the  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, — and 
other  cruelties  of  Hindoism,  has,  since  his  return  to  his  native 
'country,  in  1826,  laboured  to  (Ufiiise  information  respecting 
these  Uiings,  and  to  urge  the  propriety  and  facility  of  their 
suppression.  In  prosecution  of  this  object,  he  has  published 
two  editions  of  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Suttees^  Cry  to 
Britain;^*  two  editions  of  ^* Pilgrim  Tax  in  India  ;^^  an 
edition  of  "  Ghaut  Murders  in  India ;"  and  a  small  edition 
of  "  Infanticide  in  IndiaP — ^The  principal  part  of  these 
pamphlets  have  been  put  in  circulation.  Through  the  liberal 
exertions  of  numerous  Mends,  a  considerable  number  have 
been  circulated  gratuitously  in  this  country,  and  also  in  the 
different  Presidencies  of  India,  among  the  various  Function- 
aries of  Government  To  shew  the  propriety  of  these  exer- 
tions, and  to  encourage  similar  and  extended  efforts,  the 
Author  (though  with  much  hesitation)  is  induced  to  refer,  to 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  private  Secretary  of  the  Go- 
vernor General  of  India,  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  in  Dec.  1828, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Suttee  and  Pilgrim  Tax 
Pamphlets,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  his  Lordship. — "  I 
am  (hrected  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  to  the 
Governor  General,  dated  the  7th  of  April  last.  His  Lord- 
ship desires  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  his  best  thanks 
for  the  copies  of  your  Pamphlets  which  accompanied  it;  and 
to  assure  you,  that  th«|one  on  the  Suttee  question  relates  to  a 
subject  which  has  engaged  his  particular  attention.**  In  per- 
fect accordance  with  these  sentiments  is  the  foUowing  notice, 
which,  says  a  correspondent  in  India,  in  March,  1829,  ap- 
pears daily  in  the  papers : — "  The  Governor  General  invites 

*  The  Coventry  Society  for  the  aholition  of  Human  Sacrifices  in  India, 
has  publithed  an  abridgement  of  this  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  V<nce  from 
India.** 
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IV  PREFACE. 

the  communication  of  all  suggestions  tending  to  promote  any 
branch  of  national  industry ;  to  improve  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse by  land  or  water ;  to  amend  the  defects  in  the  ex- 
isting establishments ;  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  education 
and  useful  knowledge ;  and  to  advance  the  general  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  British  empire  in  India.''  Sm-ely  a 
brighter  day  has  davmed  on  the  East 

To  this  edition  is  added — ^  The  present  state  of  In&nticide 
and  Slavery  in  British  India."*  Upon  these  subjects  but  little 
correct  information  appears  to  be  possessed.  A  very  general 
impression  prevails  that  Infanticide  is  abolished ;  and  a  late 
celebrated  writer  on  India  has  stated — *^  No  slavery  legally 
exists  in  the  British  territories  at  thi&  moment;"  with  what 
surprise  will  the  reader  hear,  that  there  are  two  volumes  of 
Parliamentaiy  Papers  on  Infanticide,  and  that  a  voluminous 
collection  of  Papers,  of  nearly  l,t)00  folio  pages,  on  Slavery 
in  India,  were  *'  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Hon.  House  of 
Commons,  Mar.  12,  1828.'' — From  these  valuable  documents 
fiill  and  accurate  information  may  be  procured. 

For  the  Parliamentary  Papers  on  the  Burning  of  Hindoo 
Widows,  Infanticide,  the  Temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  SlarCTT 
in  India,  the  Author  is  under  the  highest  obligation  to  T.  F. 
Buxton,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  to  W.  Smifli,  Esq.,  M.  P.  If  this 
volume  contain  information  of  a  nature  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  British  India,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  important  materials  supplied  by  these  valuable  Papers. 
The  Author's  labour,  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  work,  has 
been  littie  more  than  selection  and  arrangement ;  and,  with- 
out such  important  materials,  he  should  never  have  presumed 
to  publish  upon  the  different  topics  discussed  in  these  pages. 
The  necessity  of  circulating  information  respecting  the  state 
of  India,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  abolition  of  the 
cruelties  of  heathenism,  appears  evident.  ^^  Shall  superstition 
be  suffered  to  issue  her  decrees,  £rom  year  to  year,  and  firom 
age  to  age,  against  the  lives  of  poor  defenceless  and  discon- 
solate widows  [and,  it  nmy  be  added,  of  female  infants,  pil- 
grims, and  the  sick  exposed  by  the  Ganges], — ^hundreds  of 
whom  are  annually  sacrificed  to  its  relentiess  cruelty,  and  yet 
no  voice  be  lifted  up  on  thek  behalf?  Then  where  are  hu- 
man sympathies  ?  and  whal  are  nature^s  claims  ?  But  no : — 
humanity  can  refrain  no  longer.  A  cry  has  at  l^igtii  been 
raised  for  the  daughters  of  sorrow  on  tbe  plains  of  India.  It 
has  reached  the  British  Isle,  and  reverberated  from  her  shores : 
it  has  soimded  in  the  ears  of  her  Legislature : — it  is  beard  in 
the  midst  of  our  city : — it  is  a  loud  and  bitter  cry !" 


PRKFACE.  V 

It  is  hoped  that  this  revised,  uniform,  and  enlarged  edition, 
of  the  various  piercing  plaints  of  India  to  British  humanity, 
will  be  encouraged  by  a  humane  and  liberal  public.  The 
infatuated  Suttee, — the  murdered  feaiale  Infanl, — ^the  perish- 
ing Pilgrim  (allured  to  the  shrines  of  Idolatry,  rendered  more 
celebrated  by  British  coimectioii  and  fRipport), — ^the  sick  ex- 
posed by  the  Ganges, — ^and  the  degraded  Slave,  present  their 
cry  to  Britain ;  and  shall  not  that  cry  be  heard  and  reiterated, 
from  '^  Dan  to  Beersheba,*  till  the  Senate  axid  the  Tbrcme 
bear,  and  feel,  a»d  redreas  their  wmNigsf — ^The  contmiied 
saactaon  of  these  eneiwittes  is  one  ^ibo9e  national  delin^ 
quendes,  mJkick  press  like  an  mcubuSf  with  intokrable  weight, 
on  the  prosperity  and  stability  (^  our  country;  while  it  op- 
poses an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  free  progress 
of  the  Gospel.^  (Mis.  Reg.  Aug.  1*29.)  The  proceeds  of  the 
editions  of  tibose  pants  of  tiie  volume  which  have  been  pub- 
liAed  oi  FampUets,  hare  been  ilevoled  io  gratnitous  circu- 
lation a&d  miasioiiaiy  exortaons  in  India.  The  profits  of  this 
edition  are  to  be  devoted  to  liquidate  the  debt,  on  the  Sabbath- 
school  HoiHus  beloB^^Dg  to  the  Author's  firiends  in  Coventry. 
It  is  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  him,  stifl  to  labour 
for  the  welfare  of  Ihe  miffiom  of  India;  ^md  the  promotion  of 
&!«  gveat  object,  in  coimectLon  widi  thme  of  a  local  nature  in 
Bxiteiny  18  neenUaiiy  ^raie&il  to  tbe  writer's  feeliBgs.  With 
groat  4iffiaeDce,  and  hiuable  dependance  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence,  this  work  is  sent  forth  into  me  world.  May  *^  the  Father 
of  the  fatherless,  and  the  Judge  of  the  widow,**  even  **  God  in 
bis  holy  habitation,'"  incline  tibose  who  hold  in  their  hands 
the  destinies  of  India,  to  regard  ^  Indies  Cries  to  British 
Htmnauity;**  and  thus  ibring  mpon  themselves  ^Hhe  blessing 
of  them  that  were  veady  to  perish,  and  cause  the  widow*s 
heart  to  sing  ibr  joy.** 

Feb.  16,  1830. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


As  the  present  period  is  eventful  for  India,  and  many  be* 
neficial   changes  are  anticipated  in  its  administration,  the 
Author  trusts  that  the  re-publication  of  this  volume  may  direct 
attention  to  the  evils  of  which  it  treats.     He  has  been  encou- 
raged to  undertake  this  edition,  by  the  public  spirit  of  some 
Gentiemen  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries;  one  engaging  to 
procure  him  forty  subscribers;    a  second   subscribing  for 
twenty  copies ;  a  tiiird  for  fifty,  and  a  fourth  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty.    To  this  edition  «a  book  is  added  on  Colonization 
in  India,  a  subject  of  great  interest,  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  civilization  and  evangelization  of  British  India.     Every 
part  of  the  work  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  additional 
information  given,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  British  connec- 
tion with  Hindoo  Idolatry ;  the  successftd  measures  pursued 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Suttee,  and  its  probable  prevalence 
at  the  present  period;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  Slavery  in 
the  East.     The  profits  of  this  edition,  as  of  the  former,  are 
devoted  to  a  benevolent  object  in  this  city.    Tlie  Hindoos 
say,  "  It  is  the  duty  of  a  king,  to  pursue  every  object  till  it  be 
accomplished."    The  recent  abolition  of  the  Suttee  should 
encourage  the  friends  of  India,  not  to  relax  their  efforts  till 
eveiy    inhuman    custom  is    ^^  buried  'midst  the   wreck  of 
things  that  were  f  and  as  a  modem  writer  observes, — "  In 
effecting  these  desirable  movements,  dare  much ; — dare  what- 
ever your  own  good  sense  suggests, — ^whatever  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  will  approve.     Doubt  not  of  success ; — suc- 
cess is  fond  of  a  confident  suitor.     In  their  admiration  of  your 
promptitude  and  boldness,  men  will  forget  to  murmur,  or,  at 
least,  fear  to  oppose  you." 

Coventry, 

Gosford  Terrace, 

Dec.  10, 1832. 
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Ths  Suttees*  Crt  to  Britain. — ''We  strongly  recommend  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Peggs's  Pamphlet,  which,  to  the  feeling  testimony  of  Am  Eye-witness  of 
the  horrible  practice  he  describes,  adds  a  mass  of  information,  and  documents  of 
the  most  ▼aloable  and  decisive  natare.'*— £c/4c.  Btv,  Jutu,  1827. 
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of  the  widows  in  l^dia,  he  will  not  plead  in  vain." — Imp,  Mag,  Ju/y,  1827,  and 
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— Bap.  Mag.  June^  1827. 

See  also  "Congregat  Mag."  Jan.  1828.— " Missionary  Reg.,"  "Asiatic 
Journal,"  "  Sailora**  « Part  Bap.  Mag.,"  "  Gen.  Bap.  Repos.,>'  1827.—"  The 
World  Paper,"  April,  1829. 

Beitisb  Conmection  witb  Idolatbt  in  India. — "  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  these  facts  and  observations  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Christian  public."— Ecfec.  Rev,  March,  1828. 

"  The  Pilgrim  Tax  levied  by  the  Indian  Government  on  idolaters  going  on 
pilgrimages,  whatever  was  its  design,  has  had  the  acknowledged  effect  of  sanc- 
tioning and  legalizing  this  destructive  and  wicked  superstition.  The  Rev.  J. 
Peggs,  late  a  Missionary  near  the  Temple  of  Juggernaut,  has  recently  published 
a  Pamphlet,  in  which  he  has  collected  abundant  testimony  to  the  duty,  facility, 
and  advantages  of  the  entire  and  immediate  abandonment  of  this  pernicious 
system."— Mil.  H#g.  F«6. 

"This  Pamphlet  relates  to  a  subject  which  appears  to  have  received  a  veiy  in- 
adequate share  of  public  attention,  and  with  the  details  of  which,  we  suspect, 
many  of  the  best  informed  and  moiit  influential  members  of  society  are  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers." — Bap.  Miscellany^  Oct. 

"  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  excellent  Author  of  these  two  Pamphlets  [the 
Suttees'  Cry  and  Pilgrim  Tax],  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  in  collecting 
information  concerning  some  of  the  most  cruel  and  destructive  superstitions  of 
India,  and  in  presenting  it  to  the  British  public  in  a  cheap  farm.  We  know  of 
no  publications  in  the  English  language,  which,  in  so  small  a  compass,  contain 
so  much  information  on  these  subjects,  so  interesting  to  every  friend  of  humanify 
and  religion." —  Wet,  Mag.  May. 

"  We  believe  that  the  Pamphlet  before  us,  is  the  only  expature  of  ih$  tyttem 
which  hat  found  itt  way  through  the  preu  to  the  English  public.  We  hope  it  will  be 
widely  circulated,  and  followed  by  others,  in  increasing  numbera,  untU  the  evil  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  disgrace  wiped  away." — MontK  Rep,  Dec.  1829. 

"  Indeed  it  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  P.  has  addressed  the  public  in  a  very  able 
work  on  this  subject"    J.  Poynder,  Esq. — Ait.  Jour.  Oct.  1830.  p.  100. 

See  also  "  Congregat  Magazine,"  Jan.  and  Feb. — ^"  Bap.  Magazine,"  ^  Gen. 
Bap.  Repository,"  "  The  World,"  April,  1828. 
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Ghaut  Mordbrs  amd  Infanticids  Pamphists. — See  '*  Bap.  Mag.*>  April, 
1829.    "  Imp.  Ms«."   ^  Gen.  Bap.  Rep."  1829.—*  Ori.  Quar.  Rev.*>  Jao.  1S30. 

"  India's  Crib«  to  Briti«r  Hum Ainnr.^*  We  belrev<e  Mr.  Peggs  is  actu- 
ated by  sincere  and  philanthropical  motives  in  patting  forth  this  publication,  and 
that  lus  experience  has  affoMed  him  many  opportunities  of  witnesring  the 
practices  which  he  condemns,  in  their  most  odious  and  repulsiTe  forms."— iisi. 
Jour.  Marehj  1839;  Oct,  1830. 


^The  pcsmd  of  this  work,  wUob  has  baea  soaM  tne  before  the  f«blicy  has 
afford^  us  very  considefaUe  pleanrt  aad  mstrnctkwu  Mr.  Peggies  meritofions 
exertions,  in  drawing  Ihe  attention  of  the  Batish  Govenunent  of  this  conntiy  to 
the  horrid  and  inhuman  practices  prevailing  in  India,  under  the  doak  of  religious 
sanction,  deserve  great  praise."-*£aft  India  Mag.  Mareh^  1832. 

**  Mr.  Pvggs^  vgloiM,  especially  in  its  enhuged  fors,  is  aa  admifahle  boek  of 
reference  on  the  most  prominent  miseries  of  India,  and  a  load  call  upon  the  pe(k> 
ale  of  Eaglaad  to  oombine  their  efforts  to  obtaia  a  complete  extinctiom  of  those 
eaormitia."— ITeL  3Uth.  Mag.  Ajnil,  1830. 

**  This  volume  furnishes  on  this  subject  (the  abolition  of  Suttees),  aad  on  tte 
several  subjects  to  which  its  titLe-page  refers^  tfaa  oaMl  aecnrale  and  ample  hsfbr- 
ma^vT^  Mr.  Peggs  has  entitled  himself  to  the  thanks  of  the  British  pnUic 
for  his  reiterated  appeals.  We  beseech  our  readecs  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
his  statements,  and  to  let  no  opportunity  be  neglected  of  advancing  his 
benevolent  aim."— 7^    Worlds  July,  1829. 

"  These  pnUications  are  the  fhiits  of  Mr.  P.'s  observatian  aad  reading,  and  de- 
mand attention  from  all  who  da^«  to  free  their  oountiy  Iromi  the  gaul  of  coik- 
niving  at  the  atrocious  practices  therein  exposed.*' — Kta  i2fg*  KvcL 

**A  Teiy  valaalble  little  vohme.»«-J.  S.  Bmekmghmn^  E§q. 

''The  public  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  P.,  for  his  enlightened  and  indeflitigable 
labours  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  He  has  fairly  made  out  his  premises,  tfaat^  all 
the  mmrdtnui  Cttitmm  nam  practised  bff  tht  Hindoot,^  may  ha  aMunti  wUh  taftty  and 
hotuur  to  tho  Britkh  Gwornmant.  We  earnestly  entreat  oar  readers  t»  penise 
these  Tracts.  They  af«  altogether  resistlese  in  their  appeals.**— £wm.  Mag. 
March,  1829. 

''Those  who,  like  Mr.  Pegga>  furnish  us  with  a  fidthfnl  representation  of  facts 
on  which  to  ground  our  efforts  for  tiie  melioration  of  the  state  of  the  Hindoos, 
deserve  the  thanks,  not  of  India  alone,  bnt  of  eveiy  friend  of  humanity  in  the 
country  which  governs  India.  For  the  zeal  and  industiy,  with  which  this  gen- 
tleman has  been  enabled  to  lay  before  the  public  so  lar^e  a  body  of  important 
facts,  and  for  the  benevolence  with  which  he  has  long  laboured  to  redress  the 
miseries  of  the  heathen  population  of  India,  his  Christian  brethren  of  every  de. 
nomination,  must  feel  deeply  indebted  to  him.  We  hope  that  his  exertions  will 
result  in  success ;  and  tiiat  his  appeal,  to  the  natural  sympathies  aad  benevolent 
principles  of  his  countrymen,  wffl  not  be  nnheard  or  disregarded."— HenlJkly 
Rep,  Dec.  1829. 

See  «<Cong.,"  Mai^,  <<Inp.  Mag.,"  May,  1829.— ''Friend's  Mag.,"  April, 
« Imp.  Mag.,'' Jane,  1830.— "fiapw  Mag,"  Nov.l83K— "NewMeth.Mag.,"  May, 
1832. 
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BOOK  I. 


INFANTICIDE. 


CHAP.  I. 


Introductory  remarks — sketch  of  the  early  and  extensive 
prevalence  of  Infanticide  and  Human  Sacrijices  in  various 
countries. 

The  abolition  of  Infanticide  in  British  India  has  been  tiie 
subject  of  histoiy,  and  tiie  triumph  of  the  philantiiTopist. 
^Afoor^s  Hindoo  Infanticide*^  was  pubtished  in  1811 ;  aad  in 
1815  appeared  "  Cormack's  Account  of  the  Abolition  of  Fe- 
male Infanticide  in  Guzerat,  with  Considerations  on  the 
question  of  promoting  the  Gospel  in  India^^  Through  the  cir- 
culation of  tiiese  pubUcations — ^the  well-known  suppression  of 
ttie  destruction  of  children  at  Saugur  Island,  by  the  Marquis 
WeUesIey  in  1602 — and,  the  littie  that  is  known  in  Britain 
respecting  the  Peninsula  of  Guzerat,  a  very  general  impression 
prevails  that  Infanticide  is  aboUshed  in  India.  It  is  a 
painfiily  but  necessary  task  to  remove  this  impression — to  show 
tbat  the  evil  still  exists  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  to  rouse 
the  friends  of  humanity  and  religion  to  prosecute  the  abolition 
of  this  and  every  sanguinary  custom  in  British  India.*  The 
Parliamentary  Papers  on  Hindoo  Infanticide,  of  June  1824, 
and  July  1828,  fully  substantiate  ihe  fact,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  philanthropic  and  successful  efforts  of  Colonel  Walker 
and  Governor  Duncan  to  abolish  this  unnatural  custom,  it  has 
revived;  and  that  the  most  decisive  measures  are  requisite  to 

,  *  **  As  late  as  1818,  it  ^ras  calculated  that  there  were  not  less  than  1,000 
in&nts  destroyed ;  and  in  a  population  of  12,000  males,  there  were  not  more 
than  i^tv  femdU$  alive !  The  barbarous  custem,  it  is  to  be  feared,  con- 
tinues in  full  force,  as  was  evident  from  a  census  of  the  Jahrejah  villages, 
which  we  saw  in  1826;  though  some  think  it  is  on  the  decrease." — EIwood*s 
Overland  Jouraev  to  India.    An.  Jour.  Nor.  1830. 
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effect  its  entire  abolition.  When  shall  every  cruel  castom, 
now  prevalent  in  Hindostan,  be  abolished,  and  thus  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  that  country  facilitated  ?  Let  the 
sentiments  of  the  eloquent  Burke  be  known  and  considered : 
— "  The  blood  of  man  should  never  be  shed  but  to  redeem  the 
blood  of  man.  It  is  well  shed  for  our  family,  for  our  firiends, 
for  our  God,  for  our  kind.  The  rest  is  vanity— the  rest  is 
crime." 

The  prevalence  of  human  sacrifices,  and  the  continuance  of 
female  Infanticide,  in  the  nineteenthNcentury  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  the  British  Dominions,  is  a  fact  deeply  interesting 
to  every  philanthropic  mind.  The  learned  Jacob  Bryant  ha« 
given  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
sacrifices  in  different  ages  and  countries.  ^^  One  would  think 
it  scarcely  possible,"  says  he,  ^'  that  so  unnatural  a  custom  as 
that  of  human  sacrifices  could  have  existed  in  the  world ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  not  only  existed,  but  almost  universally 
prevailed.  The  Egyptians  of  old  brought  no  victims  to  their 
temples,  nor  shed  any  blood  at  their  altars.  But  human  vic- 
tims, and  the  blood  of  men,  must  here  be  excepted,  which,  at 
one  period  they  offered  to  their  gods.  The  Cretans  had  the 
same  custom,  and  adhered  to  it  a  much  longer  time.  The 
nations  of  Arabia  did  the  same.  The  people  of  Duma,  in 
particular,  sacrificed  every  year  a  child,  and  buried  it  beneath 
an  altar,  which  they  made  use  of  instead  of  an  idol ;  for  they 
did  not  admit  of  images.  The  Persians  buried  people  alive. 
Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  entombed  twelve  persons  aUve, 
for  the  good  of  her  soul.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
every  city,  or  province,  where  these  practices  obtained.  The 
Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the  Phoenicians,  those  of  Chios, 
Lesbos,  Tenedos,  all  had  human  sacrifices.  The  natives  of 
the  Tamric  Chersonesus  offered  to  Diana  every  stranger  whom 
chance  threw  upon  their  coasts.  Hence  arose  that  expostu- 
lation in  Euripides,  upon  the  inconsistency  of  the  proceeding, 
wherein  much  good  reasoning  is  implied.  Iphigenia  wonders, 
as  the  goddess  delighted  in  the  blood  of  men,  that  every  villain 
and  murderer  should  be  privileged  to  escape ;  nay,  be  driven 
firom  the  threshold  of  the  temple ;  whereas,  if  an  honest  man 
chanced  to  stray  thither,  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death.  The 
Pelasgi,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  vowed  that  they  would  give, 
the  tenth  of  all  that  should  be  born  to  them  for  a  Bocrijice^ 
in  order  to  procure  plenty!  Aristomenes,  the  Messenian, 
slew  three  htmdred  noble  Lacedemonians,  among  whom  was 
Theopompus,  the  king  of  Sparta,  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  at 
Tthome;  without  doubt  the  Lacedemonians  did  not  fail  to 
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make  ample  returns,  for  they  were  a  sev^ere  and  revengeful 
people,  and  offered  the  like  victims  to  Mars.  Their  festival 
of  the  Deamastigosis  is  well  known,  when  the  Spartan  boys 
were  whipped,  in  the  sight  of  their  parents,  with  such  severity 
before  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia  that  they  often  expired  under 
the  torture.  Phylarchus  affirms,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Porphyry, 
that  of  old,  every  Grecian  state  made  it  a  rule,  before  ihey 
marched  towards  an  enemy,  to  solicit  a  blessing  on  their  under- 
takings by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims. 

^^The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  the  like  sacrifices. 
They  devoted  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  constrained 
others  to  submit  to  the  same  horrid  doom.  Hence  we  read  in 
Titus  Livius,  that  in  the  consulate  of  Omilius  Paulus  and 
Terentius  Yarro,  two  Gauls,  a  man  and  woman,  and  two  in 
like  manner  of  Greece,  were  buried  alive  at  Rome,  in  the  ox- 
market;  where  was  a  place  under  ground  walled  round  to  re- 
ceive them,  which  had  before  been  made  use  offer  such  cruel 
purposes.  He  says  it  was  a  sacrifice,  not  properly  Roman, 
that  is,  not  originally  of  Roman  institution ;  yet  it  was  fre- 
quently practised,  and  that  by  public  authority !  Plutarch 
makes  mention  of  a  like  instance,  a  few  years  before,  in  the 
consulship  of  Flaminius  and  Furius.  There  is  reason  to  think, 
that  all  the  principal  captives  who  graced  the  triumphs  of  the 
Romans  were,  at  the  close  of  that  cruel  pageantry,  put  to 
death  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  f  Caius  Marius 
offered  up  his  awn  daughter y  for  a  victim  to  the  Dii  Aver- 
jntnce,  to  procure  success  in  a  battle  against  the  Cimbri,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Dorotheus,  quoted  by  Clemens;  it  is  like- 
wise attested  by  Ilutarch,  who  says  her  name  was  Calpumia. 
Cicero,  making  mention  of  this  custom  being  common  in 
Gaul,  adds,  that  it  prevailed  among  that  people  even  at  the 
time  he  was  speaking ;  whence  we  may  be  lea  to  infer  that  it 
was  then  discontinued  among  the  Romans;  and  we  are  told 
by  Pliny  that  it  had  then,  and  not  very  long,  been  discouraged. 
There  was  a  law  enacted,  when  Lentulus  and  Crassus  were 
consuls,  so  late  as  the  657th  year  of  Rome,  that  there  should 
be  no  more  human  sacrifices.  But,  however  discontinued 
they  may  have  been  for  a  time,  they  were  again  renewed ;  for, 
not  very  long  after  this,  it  is  reported  of  Augustus  Caesar, 
(when  Persia  surrendered  in  the  time  of  the  second  triumvirate,) 
that  besides  multitudes  executed  in  a  military  manner,  he  of- 
fered, upon  the  Ides  of  March,  three  hundred  chosen  persons^ 
of  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  order,  at  an  altar  dedicated 
to  the  manes  of  his  uncle  Julius.  Even  at  Rome  itself,  this 
custom  was  revived ;   and  Porphyry  assures  us  that,  in  his 
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time,  a  man  was  ei>ery  year  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  Heliogabalus  offered  the  like  victims  to  the  Syrian 
deity,  which  he  introduced  among  the  Romans.  The  same  is 
said  of  Aurelian.* 

^^  The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were  so  devoted  to  this  shock- 
ing custom,  that  no  business  of  any  moment  was  transacted 
among  them,  without  being  prefaced  by  the  blood  of  men. 
They  were  offered  to  various  gods,  but  particularly  to  Hesus, 
Taranis,  and  Shautates.     These  deities   are  mentioned  by 
Lucan,  where  he  enumerates  the  various  nations  that  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Caesar.    The  altars  of  these  gods  were  far 
removed  from  the  common   resort  of  men,  being   generally 
situated  in  the  depth  of  woods,  that  the  gloom  might  add 
to  the  horror  of  the  operation,  and  give  a  reverence  to  the 
proceeding.      The  persons  devoted  were  led  thither  by  the 
Druids,  who  presided  at  the  solemnity,  and  performed  the 
cruel  offices  of  the  sacrifice.    Tacitus  takes  notice  of  tlie 
cnielty  of  the  Hermunduri  in  a  war  with  the  Catti,  wherein  they 
had  greatly  the  advantage ;  at  the  close  of  which  they  made 
one  general  sacrifice  of  all  that  were  taken  in  battle.    The 
poor  remains  of  the  legions  under  Yarrus  suffered,  in  some 
degree,  the  same  fate.    There  were  many  places  destined  for 
this  purpose  all  over  Gaul  and  Germany,  but  especially  in  the 
mightv  woods  of  Arduenna,  and  the  greater  Hercinian  forest, 
a  wild  that  extended  above  thirty  days'  journey  in  length. 
The  places  set  apart  i^r  the  solemnity  were  held  in  the  utmost 
reverence,  and  only  approached  at  particular  seasons.    Lucan 
mentions  a  grove  of  this  sort  near  Masselea,  which  even  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  afraid  to  violate,  though  commanded  by 
CsBsar.     Claudian  compliments  Stillico  that,  among  other  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  the  Roman  armies  through  his  conduct, 
they  could  now  venture  into  the  awful  forest  of  Hercinia,  and 
follow  the  chase  in  those  so  much  dreaded  woods,  and  other- 
wise make  use  of  them. 

^*  These  practices  prevailed  among  all  the  people  of  the 
North.  The  Massageta,  the  Scythians,  the  Getes,  the  Sar- 
matians,  all  the  various  nations  upon  the  Baltic,  particularly 
the  Suevi  and  Scandinavians,  held  it  as  a  fixed  principle, 

«  « In  Homer  and  Virgil,  we  have  accounts  of  human  sacrifices,  com- 
municated  in  such  a  way  as  indicates  no  abhorrence  in  the  poet,  and  was 
meant  to  inspire  none  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Cessar  informs  us  that  it 
vras  a  prevalent  maxim  among  the  Gauls,  that  the  deity  could  not  be  ap- 
peased unless  the  life  of  one  man,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  guilt,  were 
atoned  by  the  life  of  another  who  was  innocent."^De  Bel.  OaL  L.  vi.c.  15. 
(Cormack's  Inf.  p.  66.)    Auth. 
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that  their  happiness  and  security  could  not  be  obtained  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief  gods  were 
Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they  could  never  suffi- 
ciently glut  with  blood.  They  had  many  celebrated  places  of 
worship,  especially  in  the  island  of  Rugen,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder,  and  in  Zealand.  But  the  most  reverenced  and  fre- 
quented was  at  Upsal,  where  there  was  every  year  a  grand 
celebrity,  which  continued  for  nine  days.  During  this  term 
they  sacrificed  animals  of  all  sorts,  but  the  most  {acceptable 
victims^  and  the  most  numerous,  were  men  ! 

^^  Of  these  sacrifices  none  were  esteemed  so  auspicious  and 
salutary,  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  prince  of  the  country.  When 
the  lot  fell  for  the  king  to  die,  it  was  received  with  universal 
acclamations;  this  once  happened  in  the  time  of  a  famine,  when 
they  cast  lots,  and  it  fell  to  the  king  Domalder  to  be  the  people's 
victim,  and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  death.  Olaus  Triliger, 
another  prince,  was  burnt  alive  to  Woden  !  They  did  not  spare 
their  oum  children  !  Harold,  the  son  of  Gunild,  the  first  of 
that  name,  slew  two  of  his  children  to  obtain  a  storm  of  wind. 
Saxo  Grammaticus  mentions  a  like  fact ;  he  calls  the  king  Ha- 
quin,  and  speaks  of  the  persons  put  to  death  as  two  hopefiil 
young  princes.  Another  king  slew  nine  sons  in  order  to  pro^ 
long  his  own  Ufe  I  Such  instances  did  not  often  occur ;  but 
the  common  victims  were  very  numerous. 

'^  The  manner  in  which  the  victims  toere  slaughtered  was 
diverse  in  different  places.  Some  of  the  GauUsh  nations 
chined  them  with  the  stroke  of  an  axe.  The  Celts  placed  the 
man  who  was  to  be  offered  for  a  sacrifice  upon  a  block,  or  an 
altar,  with  his  breast  upward,  and  with  a  sword  struck  him 
forcibly  across  the  sternum ;  then,  tumbling  him  to  the  ground, 
from  his  agonies  and  convulsions,  as  well  as  from  the  efiusion 
of  blood,  they  formed  a  judgment  of  future  events.  The 
Cimbri  ripped  open  the  bowels,  and  from  them  they  pretended 
to  divine.  In  Norway  they  beat  men's  brains  out  with  an  ox- 
yoke.  The  same  operation  was  performed  in  Iceland,  by 
dashing  them  against  an  altar  of  stone.  In  many  places  they 
transfixed  them  with  arrows.  After  they  were  desCd  they  sus- 
pended them  upon  the  trees,  and  left  them  to  putrefy.  One 
of  the  writers  above  quoted  mentions,  that,  in  his  time,  seventy 
carcases  of  this  sort  were  found  in  the  wood  of  the  Suevi. 
Dithmar,  of  Mursburgh,  an  author  of  nearly  the  same  age, 
speaks  of  a  place  called  Sedu,  in  Zealand,  where  there  were, 
every  year,  ninety  and  nine  persons  sacrificed  to  the  god 
Swantowite.  Dunng  these  bloody  festivals  a  general  joy 
prevailed,  and  banquets  were  most  royally  served.    They  ted. 
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and  gave  a  loose  to  indulgence,  which,  at  other  times,  was  not 
permitted  !  They  imagined  that  there  was  something  myste- 
rious in  the  niunber  nine,  for  which  reason  these  feasts  were, 
in  some  places,  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  others  every 
ninth  month,  and  continued  for  nine  days ;  when  all  was  ended 
they  washed  the  image  of  the  deity  in  a  pool,  and  then  dis- 
missed the  assembly.  Their  servants  were  numerous,  who 
attended  during  the  term  of  their  feasting,  and  partook  of  the 
banquet.  At  (he  close  of  all,  they  were  smothered  in  the 
same  poolj  or  otherttrise  made  away  with  ! 

^*  The  like  custom  prevailed  in  a  great  degree  in  Mexico, 
and  even  under  the  mild  government  of  the  Peruvians,  and  in 
most  parts  of  America.  In  Africa  it  is  still  kept  up,  where, 
in  the  inland  parts,  they  sacrifice  some  of  the  captives  taken 
in  war  to  their  fetiches^  in  order  to  secure  their  favour. 
Snelgrave  was  in  the  king  of  Dahoomi's  camp,  after  his  inroad 
into  the  countries  of  Adra  and  Whidaw,  and  was  a  witness  to 
the  cruelty  of  this  prince,  whom  he  saw  sacrifice  multitudes 
to  the  deity  of  his  nation.  The  sacrifices,  if  we  except  some 
few  instances,  consisted  of  persons  doomed  by  war,  or  assigned 
by  lot  to  be  offered.  But,  among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the 
victims  were  peculiarly  chosen.  Their  own  children,  and 
whatever  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  were  deemed  the 
most  worthy  offering  to  their  god. 

'^The  Carthaginians,  a  colony  firom  Tyre,  carried  with  them 
the  religion  of  dieir  mother  country,  and  instituted  the  same 
worship  in  the  parts  where  they  settled.  It  consisted  in  the 
adoration  of  several  deities,  but  particularly  of  Kronus;  to 
whom  they  offered  human  sacrifices,  and  especially  the  blood 
of  children  !  If  the  parents  were  not  at  hand  to  make  an  im- 
mediate offer,  the  magistrates  did  not  fail  to  make  choice  of 
what  was  most  promising,  that  the  god  might  not  be  defrauded 
of  his  dues !  Upon  a  check  being  received  in  Sicily,  and 
some  other  alarming  circumstances  happening,  Hamilcar, 
without  any  hesitation,  laid  hold  of  a  boy,  and  offered  him  on 
the  spot  to  Kronus ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  drowned  a  num- 
ber of  priests  to  appease  the  deity  of  the  sea.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, upon  a  great  defeat  of  their  army  by  Agathocles,  im- 
puted tlie  miscarriage  to  the  anger  of  this  god,  whose  services 
had  been  neglected ;  and,  seeing  the  enemy  at  their  gates, 
they  seized  two  hundred  children  of  the  chief  nobility y  and 
offered  them  in  public  for  a  sacrifice.  Three  hundred  per- 
sonSy  who  were  smnehow  obnoanouSf  offered  themselves  volun- 
tartly 9  and  were  put  to  death  with  the  others  !  The  neglect 
of  which  they  accused  themselves,  consisted  in  sacrificing 
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childreB  purchased  of  parents  among  the  poorer  sort,  who 
reared  them  for  that  purpose !  and  not  selecting  the  most  pro- 
mising, and  the  most  honourable,  as  had  been  the  custom  of 
old.  There  were  particular  children  brought  up  for  the 
altar y  as  sheep  are  fattened  for  the  shambles :  and  they 
were  brought  and  butchered  in  the  same  manner;  but  this  in- 
discriminate way  of  proceeding  was  thought  to  have  given 
offence.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Egyptions  looked  for  the 
most  handsome  person  to  be  sacrificed,  llie  Albanians  pitched 
upon  the  best  man  of  the  community,  and  made  him  pay  for 
the  wickedness  of  the  rest.  The  Carthaginians  chose  what 
they  thought  the  most  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
dear  to  them,  which  made  the  lot  fall  heavy  upon  their  chil- 
dren. This  is  taken  notice  of  by  Silius  Italius  in  his  fourth 
book.  Kronus,  to  whom  those  sacrifices  were  exhibited,  was 
an  oriental  deity,  the  god  of  light  and  fire ;  and  therefore 
always  worshipped  with  some  reference  to  that  element  Tlie 
Carthaginians  introduced  him  into  Africa ;  he  was  the  same 
as  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Alorus  of  the  eastern 
nations.  He  was  universally  adored  in  Cyprus,  but  particu- 
larly in  this  part,  which  Porphyry  supposes  to  have  been 
Salamis.  This  deity  was  the  Moloch  of  the  Tyrians  and  Ca- 
naanites,  and  the  Melech  of  the  east;  that  is,  the  great  and 
principal  god,  the  god  of  light,  of  whom  fire  was  esteemed  a 
symbol ;  and  at  whose  shrine,  instead  of  viler  victims,  they 
offered  the  blood  of  men. 

^^  Such  was  the  Kronus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Moloch  of 
the  Phoenicians ;  and  nothing  can  appear  more  shocking  than 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Tyrians  and  the  Carthaginians  which 
they  performed  to  the  idol.  In  all  emergencies  of  state,  and 
times  of  general  calamity,  they  devoted  tiiat  which  was  most 
necessary  and  valuable  to  them  for  an  offering  to  the  gods, 
particularly  to  Moloch.  Besides  these  undetermined  times 
of  bloodshed,  they  had  particular  and  prescribed  seasons  every 
year,  when  children  were  chosen  out  of  the  most  noble  and 
reputable  families.  If  a  person  had  an  only  childy  it  was 
the  more  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  as  being  esteemed  more 
acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  more  efficacious  of  the  general 
good.  Those  who  were  sacrificed  to  Kronus,  were  thrown 
into  the  arms  of  a  molten  idol,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  fire,  and  was  red  with  heat  The  arms  of  it  were 
8tretched  out,  with  the  hands  turned  upwards,  as  it  were  to 
receive  them,  yet  sloping  downwards  so  that  they  dropt  into  a 
glowing  fiimace  below.  To  other  gods  they  were  otherwise 
slau^tered,  and,  as  it  is  implied,  by  the  very  hands  of  their 
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parents.  Justin  describes  this  unnatural  custom  very  pathe* 
tically.  Such  was  their  blind  zeal,  that  this  was  continually 
practised ;  and  so  much  natural  affection  was  still  left  unex- 
tinguished, ss  to  render  the  scene  ten  times  more  shocking 
from  the  tenderness  which  they  seemed  to  express.  They 
embraced  their  children  with  great  fondness,  and  encouraged 
them  in  the  gentlest  terms,  that  they  might  not  be  appalled, 
begging  them  to  submit  with  cheerfulness.  If  there  was  any 
appearance  of  a  tear  rising,  or  a  cry  escaping,  the  mother 
smothered  it  with  her  kisses,  that  there  might  not  be  any  show 
of  constraint,  but  that  the  whole  might  be  a  free-will  offering ! 
These  cruel  endearments  over,  they  stabbed  them  to  the  heart, 
or  otherwise  opened  the  sluices  of  life,  and  with  the  blood, 
warm  as  it  ran,  besmeared  the  altar  and  the  grim  visage  of 
the  idoL  These  were  the  customs  which  the  Israelites  learned 
of  the  people  of  Canaan,  and  for  which  they  are  upbraided 
by  the  Psalmist :  *  They  did  not  destroy  the  nations  concern- 
ing whom  the  Lord  commanded  them,  but  were  mingled 
among  the  heathen,  and  learned  their  works ;  yea,  they  sacri- 
ficed dieir  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils^  and  shed  in- 
nocent blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their 
daughters,  whom  they  ss^crificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan, 
and  the  land  was  polluted  with  blood :  thus  were  they  defiled 
with  their  own  works,  and  went  a  whoring  with  their  own 
inventions.* 

^^  These  cruel  rites,  practised  in  so  many  nations,  made 
Plutarch  debate  with  himself,  ^  Whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  for  the  Galato,  or  for  the  Scythians,  to  have  had 
no  tradition  or  conception  of  any  superior  beings,  than  to  have 
formed  to  themselves  notions  of  gods  who  delighted  in  the 
blood  of  men ; — of  gods  who  esteemed  human  victims  the 
most  acceptable  and  perfect  sacrifice  ?  Would  it  not,*  says 
he,  ^have  been  more  eligible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have 
had  the  atheist  Critias,  or  Diagoras,  their  lawgiver,  at  the 
commencement  of  tlieir  polity,  and  to  have  been  taught  that 
there  was  neither  god  nor  demon,  than  to  have  sacrificed  in 
the  manner  they  were  wont  to  the  god  which  they  adored  ? 
Wherein  they  acted  not  as  the  person  did  whom  Empedodes 
describes  in  some  poetry,  where  he  exposes  this  unnatural 
custom.  The  father,  with  many  idle  vows,  offers  up  unwil- 
lingly his  son  for  a  sacrifice,  but  the  youth  was  so  changed  in 
feature  and  figure  that  his  father  did  not  know  him.  These 
people  used  wilfiilly  to  go  through  this  bloody  work,  and 
slaughter  their  own  offspring.  Even  they  who  were  childless 
would  not  be  exempted  from  this  tribute,  but  purchased  chil- 
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dren  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  put  them  to  death.  The  mother 
who  sacrificed  her  child  stood  by,  without  any  seeming  sense 
of  what  she  was  losmg,  and  without  uttering  a  groan.  If  a 
sigh  by  chance  escaped,  she  lost  all  the  honour  which  she 
proposed  to  herself  in  the  offering,  and  the  child  was  notwith- 
standing slain.  All  the  time  of  this  celebrity,  while  the  chil- 
dren ware  murdering,  there  was  a  noise  of  clarions  and  tam- 
bors  sounding  before  the  idol,  that  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the 
victims  might  not  be  heard.'  ^  Tell  me,'  said  Plutarch, '  if  the 
monsters  of  old,  the  Typhous  and  the  Giants,  were  to  expel 
the  gods,  and  to  rule  the  world  in  their  stead,  could  ihey  re- 
quire a  service  more  horrid  than  these  infernal  rites  and 
sacrifices  ?'  "* 

^  Mr.  Bryant,''  says  Colonel  Walker,  ^  does  not  appear  to 
be  aware  of  the  existence  of  human  sacrifices  among  flie  Hin- 
doos ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  add  to  the  list  of  human  infir- 
mity, by  citing  the  translation  of  the  Budheradhyaya  firom  the 
CaUcan  Poran,  by  Mr.  Blaquiere,  as  an  evidence  of  this  bar- 
barous rite  being  sanctioned  by  the  Hindoo  Legislature.    It 
was  not  only  enjoined,  but  in  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Hindoos 
was  firequently  practised,  under  the  denomination  of  Mer 
Medj  or  Wud^  the  sacrifice  of  a  man.    There  is,  at  this  day, 
a  numerous  class  of  Brahmuns  who  are  accused  of  this  prac- 
tice.    They  are  called  Kmrada,  and  are  inhabitants  of  the 
Concan.    The  object  of  thdr  worship  is  Maha  Lukshmee,  to 
whom  human  sacrifices  axe  acceijptable ;  and  the  more  so  if 
the  victim  is  a  Brahmun,  learned  m  the  shastras.    The  public 
performance  of  this  sacrifice  has  long  since  fallen  into  msnse ; 
but  a  sect  of  the  Kurrada  Brahmuns  are  accused  of  effecting, 
by  the  secret  operations  of  poison,  that  object  which  they 
dare  not  avow.    I  know  several  Kurrada  Brahmuns,  in  re- 
spectable public  situations,  intelligent,  charitable,  and  humane, 
who  would  abhor  the  commission  of  this  detestable  crime,  and 
who,  though  they  admit  the  former  existence,  most  strongly 
deny  its  present  practice ;  but  the  power  of  prejudice  is  some- 
times stronger  than  the  most  complete  evidence  of  moral  con- 
duct ;  and  many  people,  under  the  influence  of  this  passion, 
would  decline  to  eat  food  prepared  by  a  Brahmun  of  this 
tribe,  of  which  he  himself  should  not  at  the  same  time 
partake.''t 


♦  Annual  RegiBter,  vol.  x.  1707.  Psar.  Papers  on  Hindoo  Infanticide, 
Jane  1824,  pp.  53—58. 

t  Pttr.  Papen  on  Hindoo  Infanticide,  1834,  p.  52.  On  this  subject  see 
an  article  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  May  1883,  p.  680. 
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The  Preliminary  Discourse  of  Sale's  Koran  (p.  174)  affords 
information  of  the  existence  of  Infanticide  in  Arabia.  ^^  The 
law  of  Mahomed  put  a  stop  to  the  inhuman  custom,  which 
had  been  long  practised  by  Pagan  Arabs,  of  burying  their 
daughters  aliv^^  lest  they  should  be  reduced  to  poverty  by 
providing  for  them,  or  to  avoid  the  disgrace  which  would 
follow,  if  they  should  be  made  captives,  or  become  scandalous 
by  their  behaviour.  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  differently 
related ; — ^some  say  that,  when  an  Arab  had  a  daughter  bom, 
if  he  intended  to  bring  her  up,  he  sent  her,  clothed  in  a  gar- 
ment of  wool  or  hair,  to  keep  camels  or  sheep  in  the  desert ; 
but,  if  he  designed  to  put  her  to  death,  he  let  her  live  till  she 
became  six  years  old,  and  then  said  to  her  mother, '  Perfume 
and  adorn  her^  that  I  may  carry  her  to  her  mothers  P  This 
being  done,  the  father  led  her  to  a  well,  or  a  pit  dug  for  the 
purpose,  and,  having  bid  her  look  down  into  it,  pushed  her  in 
headlong,  and  then  filled  up  the  pit  This  custom,  though 
not  observed  by  the  Arabs  in  general,  was  very  common 
among  several  of  their  tribes ;  and  particularly  those  of  Koreith 
and  Kendeh;  the  former  being  accustomed  to  bury  their 
daughters  alive  in  Mount  Abu  Dalama,  near  Mecca.  In  the 
time  of  ignorance,  while  they  used  this  method  to  get  rid  of 
their  daughters,  Sasaa,  grandfather  to  the  celebrated  poet  Al 
Farazdak,  firequently  redeemed  female  children  from  death, 
giving  for  every  one  two  she-camels  big  with  young,  and  a 
he-camel ;  Al  Farazdak  alluded  to  this  when,  vaunting  him- 
self before  one  of  the  Califs  of  the  family  of  Meya,  he  said, 
*  /  am  the  son  of  the  giver  of  life  to  the  dead  P  For  which 
expression,  being  censured,  he  excused  himself  by  alleging 
the  words  of  the  Koran, '  He^  who  saved  a  soul  alive j  sfuUl  be 
as  if  he  had  saved  the  lives  of  all  mankind.'*  "* 

^^  The  Missionaries  in  New  Zealand  had  repeatedly  heard 
that  female  Infanticide  was  practised  among  its  inhabitants ; 
and,  in  1824,  the  fact  was  confirmed  by  a  chie^  who  a  short 
time  previously  had  saved  his  own  child  firom  this  fate,  out  of 
the  hands  of  its  inhuman  mother !  She  had  twice  attempted 
to  put  it  to  death  soon  after  it  was  bom.  The  brethren  en- 
tered into  a  firee  conversation  with  the  natives  on  the  subject, 
and  they  spoke  of  it  with  pleasure  rather  than  otherwise ;  and 
referred  them  to  several  of  the  most  respectable  females,  with 
whom  they  were  acquainted,  who  had  thus  destroyed  their 
children.  The  manner  of  putting  them  to  death  is,  by  what 
they  call  ro-mea,  or  squeezing  the  nose,  as  soon  as  they  are 

*  P&r.  Papers  as  above,  pp.  68, 69. 
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born ;  then  the  hypocritical  mother  cuts  herself  with  shells, 
and  makes  a  great  outcry  about  her  dead  child.  The  reasons 
which  they  assigned  for  this  practice  were  two : — the  first, 
and  perhaps  the  principal  one,  was  that  they  were  no  good  to 
them  in  war;  for  they  would  only  shout  and  make  a  noise, 
but  not  fight  The  other  was,  that  where  the  offspring  is  nu- 
merous, they  make  the  mother  too  much  work,  &c.,  therefore 
she  kills  the  girls,  but  saves  the  boys !  We  endeavoured  to 
show  them  the  impolicy  and  wickedness  of  such  proceedings, 
telling  them  that  it  was  murder,  in  the  sight  of  God;  but  they 
said  it  was  not,  it  was  only  ro-mea,  or  squeezing  the  nose. 
Oh  when  will  the  bright  rays  of  the  Gospel  chase  away  their 
gloom,  and  deliver  them  firom  their  wickedness  !''* 

'^  However  extraordinaiy,"  says  the  philanthropic  Colonel 
Walker,   '^  the  practice   of  female  Infanticide,  among  the 
Jahreja  Rajpoots  (in  India)  may  appear,  it  is  not  confined  to 
them.     The  practice  prevails  with  tiie  Rajkoomars  and  other 
tribes  in  Bengal.    The  custom  of  putting  their  infant  daugh- 
ters to  death  has  also  been  discovered  to  exist  with  the  Bha^ 
tore  Rajpoots  of  Jeypore  and  Joudpore;  but  this  fact,  when 
reported  in  Europe,  was  doubted  and  denied  to  be  possible. 
It  is  confirmed,  however,  by  eveiy  intelligent  native  of  that 
country ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  ground  for  questioning  its 
existence.    The  custom  is  traced  to  other  tribes  of  Hindos- 
tan,  and  in  particular  to  the  Jauts  and  Mewats,  which  latter 
are  a  sect  of  Mussulmans.     It  would  be  interesting  to  develope 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  most  distinguished  people  of 
antiquity  which  sanctioned  Infanticide.     If  we  except  the  fa- 
bulous history  of  the  Amazons,  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have 
any  account  of  a  positive  law  or  custom  for  the  regular  and 
invariable  destruction  of  children  of  either  sex.    Romulus  is 
said  to  have  laid  the  citizens  under  an  obligation  to  educate 
all  their  male  children,  and  the  eldest  of  their  daughters ! 
The  requiring  this  obligation  firom  the  citizens  must  have 
been  suggested,  by  the  necessity  for  restraining  the  prac- 
tice of  Infanticide;  and  Romulus  probably  trusted  in  pro- 
curing wives  for  his  males  firom  the  other  tribes  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, with  as  little  difiiculty  as  the  Jahrejas  do  at  present. 
^^  Montesquieu  proves  that  the  same  motives  prevailed  with 
the  Roman  fathers  for  exposing  their  chOdren  as  with  the 
nations  of  India,  who  commit  Infanticide.     'We  find  not  any 
Roman  law  that  permitted  the  exposing  of  children.    This 
was,  without  doubt,  an  abuse  introduced  towards  the  decline 


*  Smith's  Histoiy  of  Missions,  vol.  ii.  p.  748. 
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of  the  Republic,  when  luxuiy  robbed  them  of  their  freedom ; 
when  wealth  divided  was  called  poverty ;  when  the  fatlier 
believed  all  was  lost  which  he  gave  to  his  family,  and  when 
the  family  was  distinct  from  his  property.'  It  appears  that 
infants,  newly  bom,  were  placed  on  the  ground :  those  who 
were  agreeable  to  the  father  he  took  up,  or  educated ;  those 
who  were  displeasing  to  him  he  neglected  and  exposed.  In 
Greece,  Infanticide,  or  the  exposure  of  children,  appears  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  policy  of  those  states.  Solon  gave 
permimoHf  by  law^  to  parents  to  kiU  their  children  !  Aris- 
totle appears  an  advocate  for  the  exposing  of  children ;  and 
conceives,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  that  the  number  of  those 
brought  forth  ought  to  be  limited.  He  proposes  expedients 
for  this  purpose,  more  barbarous  than  any  usage  of  the 
Jahrejas.  The  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  led  to  expose 
their  ofispring  from  the  sterility  of  their  territory,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  want,  excited  by  a  redundant  population.  The 
same  motive,  arising  from  a  fear  of  famine,  has  induced  the 
government  of  China,  if  not  to  permit,  at  least  to  tolerate,  pa- 
rents to  sell  and  expose  their  children. 

^^  In  Robertson's  history  of  America  we  are  informed  that 
the  difficulty  of  training  up  an  infant  to  maturity,  amidst  the 
hardships  of  savage  life,  often  stifles  the  voice  of  nature  among 
the  Americans,  and  suppresses  the  strong  emotions  of  parents! 
tenderness.  Some  of  these  women  are  stated,  in  particular, 
to  destroy  their  female  children  in  their  infancy.  At  Otaheite, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  a  peculiar  society  exists  who 
destroy  their  children  ;^  and  other  nations,  in  a  rude  state, 
have  been  found,  who  do  not  sulSier  those  to  live,  who  are  bom 
with  any  natural  defect  However  disgusting  it  may  be  to 
human  nature,  we  find  that  many  nations  have  tolerated  or 
permitted  parents  to  destroy  their  own  offspring ;  but  the  cus- 
torn  of  exclusively  murdering  femalesy  (although  the  regula- 
tions of  Romulus  evidently  point  to  their  destruction,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  the  males),  and  a  systematic  Infanticide^ 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  Rajpoots  ofIndia^^\ 

**  We  may  assume  it  is  an  unquestionable  /act,  that  the 
ex'istence  of/emale  Infanticide  prevails  to  a  greater  content  in 
India  than  has  yet  comeunderthe  observation  of  the  British 


*  This  has  been  bappily  abolished :  see  Ellis's  Tour  in  Hawaii,  pp.  303 
— 305.  Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Knott,  a  MissionaiYin  the  South  Sea  Islands,  stated 
that  a  female  presented  to  him  a  child,  and  said  that  it  was  indebted  to  him 
for  its  life :  she  had  had/w  children  and  murdered  them  all ! 

fPtr.  Papers,  toI.  i.  pp.  44,  4C. 
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Gknjemment  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  would,  until  lately 
have  been  pToductive  of  little  more  than  gratifying  a  melan- 
choly and  specnlatiye  curiosity.  The  case  is  now  very  much 
altered ;  ana  the  inquiry  at  this  moment  might  be  attended^ 
not  merely  with  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  but  enable  us,  by 
the  means  we  possess  at  present y  to  suppress  this  revolting 
crime  within  the  region  of  Hindostan.  Many  of  the  Dis- 
tricts, in  which  the  practice  is  supposed  to  prevail,  have  either 
fallen  under  the  influence  or  the  actual  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  Many  of  those  people  are  become  our  subjects,  and 
we  are  bound  in  duty,  as  well  as  honour^  to  reclaim  them 
from  the  reproach  of  killing  their  own  children!  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Company^s  Government  requires  no  other  excite- 
ment nor  encouragement  for  undertaking  this  humane  work, 
than  that  which  would  result  from  the  probability  of  their 
success."* 

Who  does  not  blush  for  the  degradation  and  depravity  of 
human  nature  ?  In  Christian  countries  these  well  authenticated 
statements  appear  almost  beyond  credibility :  but  the  ancient 
prevalence  of  human  sacrifices  may  dispose  the  reader  to  re- 
ceive, with  pdnful  credence,  the  affecting  accounts  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Infanticide  in  British  India. 


CHAP.  IT. 

Infanticide  in  India.     Origin — nature— crime — extent — 
present  state — demoralizing  itifiuence. 

Infanticide  appears  principally  to  exist,  at  the  present  period, 
in  India  aud  China.  Of  its  prevalence  in  China  a  Missionary 
writes  : — "  A  man  came  to  me  for  medicine,  with  whom  I  con- 
versed privately.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  left  China, 
and  whether  he  ever  thought  upon  his  family  there  ?  He 
said  lie  frequently  thought  on  them,  and  intended  next  year 
to  visit  them,  for  he  had  three  sons,  and  one  daughter  who 
was  married.  *  I  had  another  daughter,'  he  added, '  but  I  did 
not  bring  her  up.'   *  Not  bring  her  up  ! '  said  I,  ^  what  then  did 

*  Par.  Papers,  1824,  pp.  127,  128.  For  further  infonnation  upon  this 
subject,  see  Grotius'  de  Satisfi  Christi,  c.  x,  Dr,  J,  Owen,  de  Nat,  Verm 
Theol,  c.  riii.  pp.  33—41.  Magee^e  Work  on  Atonement  and  Sacrifice, 
^.  V.    ArrowimtVs  Medicolegal  Eteajf  on  Itrfanticide,  1828. 
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you  do  with  her  ?'  ^  I  smothered  her,*  said  he.  ^  This  year, 
also,  I  heard  by  letter,  that  another  daughter  was  bom :  I 
sent  word  to  have  that  smothered  also,  but  the  mother  has 
preserved  her.'  I  was  shocked  at  this  speech ;  and  still  more 
at  the  indifference  with  which  he  uttered  it.  ^  What !'  said  I, 
'  murder  your  own  children !  Do  you  not  shudder  at  such  an 
act  ?'  ^  Oh  no,*  said  he,  ^  it  is  a  very  common  thing  in  China; 
we  put  the  female  children  out  of  the  way  to  save  the  trouble 
of  bringing  them  up :  some  people  have  smothered  fire  or  six 
daughters !'  My  horror  was  increased  by  his  continued  in- 
difference, and  Uie  thought  that  such  crimes  are  perpetrated 
in  China  with  impunity.  What  an  awfiil  view  does  this  pre- 
sent of  the  '  Celestial  Empire,'  loaded  with  crime,  deluged 
with  blood,  and  ripe  for  destruction !" 

Of  the  internal  state  of  China,  little  is  known  in  Europe, 
but  the  paramount  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  Hindostan, 
renders  the  subject  of  Hindoo  Infanticide  peculiarly  interest- 
ing in  this  country. 

^'  The  people  in  some  parts  of  India,'*  says  the  late  Rev. 
W.  Ward,  "  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  Orissa,  and  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  frequently  offer  their  children  to  the 
goddess  Gunga  The  following  reason  is  assigned  for  this 
practice : — ^Wlien  a  woman  has  been  long  married,  and  has 
no  children,  it  is  common  for  the  man,  or  his  wife,  or  both  of 
them,  to  make  a  vow  to  the  goddess  Gunga,  that,  if  she  will 
bestow  the  blessing  of  children  upon  them,  ihey  will  devote 
the  first-bom  to  her.  If,  after  this  vow,  they  have  children, 
the  eldest  is  nourished  till  a  proper  age,  which  may  be  three, 
four,  or  more  years,  accordmg  to  circumstances ;  and,  on  a 
particular  day  appointed  for  bathing,  in  any  holy  part  of  the 
river,  they  take  the  child  vrith  them,  and  offer  it  to  this  god- 
dess ;  the  child  is  encouraged  to  go  into  the  water,  till  it  is 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  or  is  pushed  off  by  its  inhuman 
parents.  Sometimes  a  stranger  seizes  the  child,  and  brings 
it  up ;  but  it  is  abandoned  by  its  parents,  from  the  moment  it 
floats  in  the  water,  and,  if  no  one  be  found  more  humane  than 
they,  it  infallibly  perishes !  The  principal  places  in  Bengal 
where  this  species  of  murder  is  practised  are,  Gunga  Saugur, 
where  the  river  Hooghly  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea; 
Voidyuvatee,  a  town  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  north  of 
Calcutta;  TVivinee,  Nudeeya,  Chakduh,  and  Prayag,  or 
Allahabad.* 

*  See  the  proceedings  of  the  British  GoTemmeut  with  regard  to  Infanti- 
cide at  these  places,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  book. 
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^*  The  following  custom  appears  to  prevail,  principally  in 
the  northern  Districts  of  Bengal.  If  an  infant  refuse  the  mo- 
ther's breasty  and  decline  in  health,  it  is  said  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  some  malignapt  spirit  Such  a  child  is  sometimes 
put  into  a  basket,  and  hung  up  in  a  tree  where  the  evil  spirit 
is  supposed  to  reside.  It  is  generally  destroyed  by  ants,  or 
birds  of  prey ;  but  sometimes  perishes  by  neglect,  though  fed 
and  clothed  daily.  If  it  should  not  be  dead  at  the  expiration 
of  three  days,  the  mother  receives  and  nurses  it  again ;  but 
this  seldom  happens.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas,  a  Missionary, 
once  saved  and  restored  to  its  mother  an  infant  which  had 
fallen  out  of  a  basket  at  Bholahat,near  Malda,  at  the  moment 
a  jackal  was  running  away  with  it.  As  this  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Carey  were  afterwards  passing  under  the  same  tree,  they 
found  a  basket  hanging  in  the  branches,  containing  the 
skeleton  of  another  infant,  which  had  been  devoured  by  ants. 

^^  A  friend  at  Ludiana,  in  a  letter  written  in  1812,  says, 
'  The  custom  of  murdering  female  infants  is  very  common 
among  the  Rajpoots.  One  of  these  fellows  had  been  induced, 
by  the  tears  of  his  wife,  to  spare  the  life  of  a  daughter  bom  to 
him.  The  girl  grew  up,  and  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirteen ;  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  had  not  been  demanded  in 
marriage  by  any  one.  The  Rajpoot  began  to  apprehend  the 
danger  of  her  bringing  a  disgrace  upon  the  family,  and  resolved 
to  prevent  it  by  putting  the  girl  to  death.  Shortly  after 
forming  this  design,  he  overheard,  or  pretended  to  have  over- 
heard, some  of  his  neighbours  speak  of  his  daughter  in  a  way 
that  tended  to  increase  his  fears,  when  he  rushed  upon  the 
poor  girl  and  cut  off  her  head !  The  native  magistrate  con- 
fined him  for  a  year,  and  seized  all  his  propeity.  But  this 
was  because  the  girl  was  marriageable ;  infants  are  murdered 
with  impunity.' 

^^  The  Jatus,  a  people  who  abound  in  these  parts,"  says  a 
friend,  in  a  letter  from  Agra,  in  1812,  "destroy  their  female 
children  as  soon  as  bom ;  but,  being  now  afraid  of  the  English, 
they  remove  their  pregnant  women  before  the  time  of  deUvery 
into  the  district  of  the  Rajah  of  Burtpore,  that  they  may  com- 
mit these  horrid  murders  with  impunity.  The  dark  places  of 
the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  craelty  !"* 

The  origin  of  Infanticide  appears  very  obscure.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Par.  Papers  on  the  subject,  printed 
June  1824,  cast  considerable  light  upon  the  subject.  J.  Dun- 
can, Esq.,  Resident  at  Benares,  first  directed  the  attention  of 

*  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122—125. 
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the  Bengal  Ooyemment  to  the  existence  of  Infanticide  among 
their  subjects,  in  Oct  1789.  ^^  It  is  no  unfrequent  practice,'* 
says  this  gentleman,  ^^  among  the  Rajkoomars  to  put  their 
daughters  to  death.  This  horrid  custom  is  said  to  exist  also 
among  other  tribes,  more  especially  in  the  Vizier's  dominions. 
It  is  thought  to  be  founded  in  the  Rajkoomar  tribes  on  the 
inherent  extravagant  desire  of  independence  entertained  by 
this  race  ofmen^  joinedj  perhaps  j  to  the  necessity  of  procuring 
a  suitable  settlement  in  ma/rriage  for  these  devoted  females 
were  they  allowed  to  grow  up ;  and  the  disgrace  which  would 
ensue  from  any  omission  in  that  respect^* 

^^  In  the  north-western  parts  of  Hindostan,''  says  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Ward,  '^  the  horrid  practice  of  sacrificing  female 
children,  as  soon  as  bom,  has  been  known  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  Hindoos  ascribe  this  custom  to  a  prophecy,  de- 
livered by  a  Brahmun,  to  Dweep-sing,  a  Rajpoot  king,  that 
his  race  would  lose  the  sovereignty  through  one  of  his  female 
posterity.  Another  opinion  is,  tiiat  this  practice  has  arisen 
out  of  the  law  of  mamage,  which  obliges  the  bride's  father  to 
pay  almost  divine  honours  to  the  bridegroom  :t  hence  persons 
of  high  cast,  unwilling  thus  to  humble  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  a  daughter,  destroy  the  infant.  In  the  Punjab,  and 
neighbouring  Districts,  to  a  great  extent,  a  cast  of  Seiks,  and 
the  Rajpoots,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Brahmuns  and  other 
casts,  murder  their  female  children  as  soon  as  bom.  A  gen- 
tieman,  whose  information  on  Indian  customs  is  very  correct, 
states  that  this  practice  was,  if  it  is  not  at  present,  universal 
among  all  the  Rajpoots.''^ 

A  native  of  Mandavee,  in  the  country  of  Cutch,  thus 
describes  the  origin  of  the  practice : — ^^  It  is  notoriously  known 
to  be  the  established  practice  among  those  of  the  Jahreja  tribe 
in  the  country  of  Cutch,  and  the  adjoining  district  of  Cattywar 
(in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat),  not  to  bring  up  their  daughters, 
but  to  put  them  to  death  at  their  birth,  llie  legend  that  I 
have  heard,  accounting  for  this  strange  practice,  is  as  follows : 
— In  former  times  one  of  the  head  men  of  those  Jahrejas  had 
several  female  children ;  and  as,  among  the  Hindoos,  it  is  in- 
cumbent to  provide  husbands  for  their  daughters  whilst  they 
are  in  their  nonage,  the  Jahreja  chieftain  applied  to  his  family 
Brahmun,  to  pursue  the  necessary  measures  for  getting  the 

♦  Par.  Papers,  1824,  p.  6. 
t  At  the  tune  of  marriage  tbe  girPs  father,  taking  hold  of  the  knee  of  the 
hoy,  woTBhips  him,  by  presenting  offerings  of  rice,  flowers,  paint,  &rc.,  and 
promises  to  give  him  his  daughter.    Vol.  ii.  pp.  122 — 125. 

}  Ward's  View,  vol.  if.  p.  124. 
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children  contracted  in  marriage  with  the  sons  of  his  equals  in 
the  tribe,  and  of  like  valour  and  power.  The  Brahmun,  after 
making  every  inquiry,  returned  without  effecting  his  object; 
reporting  that,  aluiough  he  had  exerted  all  his  endeavours  to  find 
proper  sdliances  for  his  female  children,  he  had  not  traced  any 
one  who  was  of  competent  qualifications  to  be  his  son-in-law : 
wherefore  (said  the  Brahmun),  since  to  retain  these,  your 
female  ofispring,  in  the  family  house,  after  their  arriving  at 
the  age  of  womanhood,  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  religion,  I 
will  take  them  with  me,  and  will  bum  them  in  the  fire,  on 
condition  that  it  be  stipulated  on  your  part,  to  destroy,  at 
their  birth,  all  issue  of  the  same  sex  that  shall  be  bom  in  your 
family.  I  now  lay  my  solemn  malediction  on  you  and  yours^ 
if  you  fail  to  perform  the  same ;  in  such  manner,  that,  if  you 
shall  preseiTe  any  of  your  ftiture  daughters,  they  shall  pass 
their  lives  in  want ;  nor  shall  good  attend  the  father  or  mother 
of  such  children.  It  is  further  reported  that  the  Brahmun 
took  away  those  innocent  girls,  and  consumed  them  in  the 
flames  ;  and  that,  in  conformity  to  the  stipulation  and 
denunciation  aforesaid,  the  people  of  the  Jahreja  tribes, 
dwelling  in  the  country  of  Cutch,  and  in  the  Pergunnahs  of 
Hallar,  and  other  places  within  the  Peninsula  of  Guzerat, 
have,  to  the  present  day,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  practice 
in  question.'* 

^  Being  interrogated  respecting  Adeeba,  the  daughter  of 
Ralakjee,  former  Rajah  of  Cutch,  who  was  married  to  one  of 
the  Guicowar  Rajahs,  he  replied, — *  It  is  tme  Adeeba  is  still 
surviving  at  Booj,  the  capital  of  Cutch,  yet  there  are  but  few 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  because,  ftom  the  effect  of  die 
malediction  pronounced,  no  good  ensues  fix>m  their  preserva- 
tion ;  insomuch  that  if  any  daughters  of  this  tribe  are  married 
into  other  houses,  the  grain  in  such  houses  becomes  less 
plentifiil;  nor  do  such  women  produce  sons,  but  are  the 
occsution  of  feuds  arising  in  the  families  into  which  they  were 
thus  transplanted !  Throughout  the  country  of  Cutch  there 
may  be  six  or  eight  houses  wherein  the  Jahreja  masters  of 
faioilies  bring  up  their  daughters ;  otherwise,  the  practice  is 
general ;  and,  besides  what  happens  within  the  limits  of  that 
country,  the  Jahreja  chieft^ains  of  Moorvee,  Goondul,  and 
Jamnagur,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Guzerat,  also  kill  their  female 
infants.  Those  who  occasionally  preserve  their  daughters, 
are  induced  by  the  consideration  of  acquiring  the  merit  of 
having  sons  bom  to  them.  As  when  a  man  has  a  succession 
of  female  children  in  his  family,  he  will,  at  the  suggestion  of 
any  one,  be  induced  to  believe  that,  by  bringing  them  up, 

c 
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sons  will  also  be  bom  to  him  ;  whence  chiefly  Jahreja 
daughters  are  sometimes  met  with,  of  whom  there  is,  within 
my  recollection,  another  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Roe 
chieftain  of  Catch,  by  name  Vijrajee,  who  has  married  a 
daughter  of  his  to  the  son  of  Attabye,  the  Rajah  of  Bhowna* 
guth ;  that  lady  may  ndw  be  about  twenty  or  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  but  I  have  not  heard  that  she  has  had  any  male  issue, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  husband  and  she  do  not  agree/'* 

Colonel  Walker  endeavours  to  account  for  the  rise  of  this 
singular  practice  as  follows: — ^^'The  Jahrgas  relate  that  a 
powerful  Rajah  of  their  cast,  who  had  a  daughter  of  singular 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  desired  his  rajgor,  or  family 
Brahmun,  to  affiance  her  to  a  prince  of  desert  and  rank  equal 
to  her  own.  The  rajgor  travelled  over  many  countries  without 
discovering  a  chief  who  possessed  the  requisite  qualities ;  for, 
where  wealth  and  power  were  combined,  personal  accom- 
plishments and  ^'irtue  were  defective ;  in  like  manner,  where 
the  advantages  of  the  mind  and  the  body  were  united,  those 
of  fortune  and  rank  were  wanting.  The  rajgor  returned  and 
reported  to  the  prince  that  his  mission  had  not  proved 
successful.  This  intelligence  gave  the  Rajah  much  concern; 
he,  however,  strongly  reprobated  every  match  for  his  daughter 
which  he  conceived  inferior  to  her  high  rank  and  perfection. 
In  this  dilemma  the  Rajah  consulted  his  rajgor,  and  he  advised 
him,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  which  would  attend  the  princess's 
remaining  unmarried,  by  having  recourse  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  putting  his  daughter  to  death.  The  Rajah  was 
long  averse  to  this  expedient,  and  remonstrated  against  the 
murder  of  a  woman,  which,  enormous  as  it  is  represented  in 
the  shastras,  would  be  aggravated  when  committed  on  his  own 
offspring.  The  rajgor  at  length  removed  the  Rajah's  scruples, 
by  consenting  to  load  himself  with  the  guilt,  and  to  become, 
in  his  own  person,  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  the 
sin !  Accordingly  the  princess  was  put  to  deadi,  and  female 
Infanticide  was,  from  that  time,  practised  by  the  Jahrejas."t 

^^  I  have  met  with  an  account  of  Infanticide,"  the  Colonel 
further  observes,  ^' which  ascribes  its  origin  to  a  circumstance 
more  probable,  than  the  disappointment  felt  by  the  Rajah  at 
not  finding  a  suitable  match  for  his  daughter.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  early  Mussulman  invaders  of  the  Jahrejas'  country, 
who  experienced  the  determination  with  which  they  defended 
their  liberties,  united  policy  to  arms,  and  sought  to  consolidate 
their  interests  in  the  country,  by  demanding  the  daughters  of 

♦'Par.  Papers,  1824,  p.  23.  f  pp.  31,  32. 
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theRqahsin  marriage.  The  high-spirited  Jahrejas  woiild 
not  brook  the  disgrace,  and  pretended  they  did  not  preserve 
their  daughters ;  but,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  and  that 
force  would  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  what  was  refused 
to  entreatjy  they  listened  to  the  advice  of  their  rajgors  in  this 
extremity,  and,  deluded  by  the  fictitious  responsibility  which 
they  accepted,  the  practice  of  Infanticide  originated,  and  has 
smce  been  confirmed.  In  consistency  with  this  relation  is  an 
account  which  I  have  heard  of  one  of  tlie  Kajahs  of  Noanuggur, 
whose  daughter  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi,  and  which  also  throws  some  light  upon  the  doubtful 
point,  whether  a  grown-up  daughter  is  ever  put  to  death.  It 
appears,  that  although  much  discredit  would  attach  to  a 
Jahieja  who  kiUed  his  daughter,  after  having  preserved  her 
for  any  time,  yet  that  such  occurrences,  however  unfrequent, 
are  not  without  precedent.  In  some  period  of  the  history  of 
the  Jahrejas,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  Jams  was  despoiled  of 
his  country  by  the  king  of  Delhi,  who  promised  to  restore  it, 
provided  Jam  gave  him  a  daughter,  whom  he  had  preserved, 
in  marriage.  This  must  have  been  a  legitimate  daughter,  as 
Jam  disdainfully  rejected  the  alliance.  After  some  time  was 
given  to  reflection,  Jam  was  counselled  by  his  friends 
^parently  to  comply,  and  to  depart  for  Delhi,  accompanied 
by  his  daughter;  when  he  might  evade  the  disgrace,  save  his 
honour,  and  recover  his  country,  by  putting  his  daughter  to 
death,  and  give  out  that  she  die^of  sickness  or  fatigue  during 
the  journey.  The  plan  was  put  into  execution,  and  this 
conduct  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  disapprobation 
of  the  cast ;  probably  it  was  applauded.^'* 

The  nature  of  Infanticide^  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
practice  is  perpetrated^  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity, 
J.  Duncan,  Esq.,  Resident  at  Benares,  in  1789,  in  his  inquiries 
upon  the  subject,  was  informed  that  the  Rajkoomars  ^'killed 
their  infant  daughters,  or  allowed  them  to  die,  by  denying 
them  all  sustenance  firom  their  birth."t  The  same  gentleman, 
when  Governor  of  Bombay,  in  a  conversation  with  Gaira  Bye, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Guicowar  Princes,  of  Guzerat,  m  1804, 
incidentally  ascertained  the  existence  of  Infanticide  in  Cutch. 
On  inquiry  from  Captain  Seton,  stationed  at  Mandavee,  it 
was  stated, — "The  custom  mentioned  in  Gajra  Bye's  relation 
is  in  force  to  this  day.  Every  female  infant  bom  in  the 
Bajah's  family,  if  of  a  Ranne  or  lawful  wife,  is  immediately 

*  Par.  Papers,  1824,  pp.  52,  53.  On  the  Orif^n  of  Infanticide  see  an 
extract  from  Col.  Tod,  A«i.  Jour.,  Oct  1830,  p.  166.  f  p.  7. 
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dropped  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth  and  filled  with  milky 
where  it  is  drofvned."* 

"  Curiosity,  "says  Colonel  Walker, "  will  naturally  be  excited 
to  learn  the  methods  observed  in  committing  these  In&ntieides ; 
and  whether  they  are  attended  by  any  compunction  and 
ceremony.  The  common  expressions  for  Infanticide  are 
^  Deekree  Marne  ne  Chaly  or  ^the  custom  of  killing  daugfa- 
ters ;'  and  *  Naree  Deekree  Marne  ne  Chal,  or  *  the  custom 
of  killing  young  daughters.'  In  conversation,  and  in 
discussing  the  subject  with  the  Jahrejas,  the  term  used  wa« 
^Deekree  Bcibutj  or  *the  article  of  girls.'  Although  the 
Jahrejas  spoke  freely  of  the  custom  of  putting  their  daughters 
to  death,  without  delicacy,  and  without  pain,  they  were  more 
reserved  on  the  mode  of  its  execution,  and  appeared  at 
first  unwilling  to  be  questioned  on  the  subject  lliey  usually 
replied,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  the  women  ;  it  belonged  to 
the  nursery,  and  made  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  men. 
They  at  last  threw  off  this  reserve. 

^'  The  following  is  the  translation  of  a  memorandum  from 
Wassonjee  Eswaijee,  a  Nagur  Brahmun,  who  attended  the 
camp,  in  the  quality  of  Vakeel,  from  the  Gondul  Chief.  ^  When 
the  wives  of  Uie  Jahreja  Rajpoots  axe  delivered  of  daughters^ 
the  women,  who  may  be  with  the  mother,  repair  to  the  oldest 
man  in  the  house ;  this  person  desires  them  to  go  to  him  who 
is  the  fatlier  of  the  infant,  and  do  as  he  directs.  On  this  the 
women  go  to  the  father,  who  desires  them  to  do  a^  is  cu«. 
tomary,  and  so  to  inform  the  mother.  The  women  then 
repair  to  the  mother,  and  tell  her  to  act  in  conformity  U> 
their  usages.  The  mother  next  puts  opium  on  the  nipple  of 
her  breast,  which  the  child  inhaling  with  its  milk,  dies  \  The 
above  is  one  custom,  and, the  following  is  another;  when  the 
child  is  bom,  they  place  the  navel-string  on  its  mouth,  and  it 
expires.  If  a  father  wishes  to  preserve  a  daughter,  he  previ- 
ously apprizes  his  wife  and  family,  and  his  commands  are 
obeyed.  If  a  mother  entertains  a  wish  of  preserving  a 
daughter,  and  her  husband  is  averse  to  it,  the  infant  must  be 
put  to  death !  There  are,  however,  instances  where  the 
influence  of  the  mother  has  succeeded  in  saving  the  infant, 
by  obtaining  the  revocation  of  the  decree  for  its  destruction ; 
but  these  instances  of  maternal  solicitude  are  either  unfrequent 
or  but  seldom  successfiil.  The  father  sometimes  expressly 
orders  the  infant  to  be  put  to  death,  probably  when  he  sus- 
pects some  intention  of  the  mother  to  preserve  it ;  but,  in 

*  Par.  Papers,  p.  20. 
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general,  this  sanguinary  intimation  is  unnecessary ;  a  total 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  husbandy  is  considered  to  imply  his 
unalterable  resolutiony  that  the  childy  if  a  female^  sliould 
perish/ 

"  To  render  this  deed,  if  possible,  more  horrible,  the  mother 
is  commonly  the  executioner  of  her  oum  offspring  I  Women 
of  rank  may  have  their  slaves  and  attendants,  who  perform 
this  office ;  but  the  far  greater  number  execute  it  with  their  own 
hands.  This  compliance  of  the  women  must  appear  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  they  belong  to  casts  who  rear  their 
females,  and  are  brought  up  in  &milies,  where  their  own 
existence  is  evidence  against  the  unnatural  practice :  but  as 
they  are  betrothed  at  an  early  age,  they  imbibe  the  supersti- 
tions of  their  husbands,  and  some  of  them  appear  even  as 
advocates  for  this  custom.  They  appear  to  have  several 
methods  for  destroying  the  in&nt,  but  two  are  prevalent. 
Immediately  after  the  birth  of  a  female^  they  put  into  its 
mouth  some  opium^  or  draw  the  umbilical  cord  over  its  face, 
which  prevents  respiration.*  But  the  destruction  of  so  young 
and  tender  a  subject  is  not  difficult,  and  it  is  probably  effected 
without  a  struggle.  The  natural  weakness  of  the  infant, 
when  neglected  and  leftuncleaned  some  time,  causes  its  death, 
without  the  necessity  of  actual  violence  ;  and  sometimes  it  is 
laid  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  plank,  and  left  to  expire !  The 
infant,  after  it  is  destroyed,  is  placed  in  a  small  basket, 
entirely  naked,  and  in  this  state  carried  out  and  interred.  In 
Cattywar,  any  of  the  female  attendants  of  the  family  perform 
this  office ;  but  in  Cutch  it  is  done  by  the  domestic  rajgor. 
The  rajgors,  who  bury  the  in£mts  that  perish,  receive  a  fee 
of  one  koree,  which  is  a  coin  eqidvalent  in  value  to  one-third 
of  a  rupee  (about  ten-pence  sterling),  and  a  meal.  In  Cutch 
the  female  rajgors  are  the  executioners  of  the  infant  instead 
of  the  mother,  and  this  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  origin 
of  the  custom. 

"The  birth  of  a  daughter  is  considei'ed  by  the  Hindoos,  of 
every  description,  as  an  inferior  event,  and  they  rarely  make 
it  a  subject  of  congratulation.  Should  any  inquisitive  person 
ask  a  Jahreja  the  result  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife,  if  it  were 
a  female,  he  would  answer  ^  nothing  ;^  and  this  expression,  in 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  that  "  Suntook  Ram,  minister  of  Amjerah,  told 
lum  he  was  sitting  with  Puddim  Singh,  tlic  present  Thakore,  when  he  heard 
^e  birth  of  a  female  infant  whispered  in  his  car,  and  saw  him  preparing  the 
fatal  pill  of  opium  (the  usual  signal) ;  he  implored  that  the  child  might 
live;  his  request  was  granted;  and  this  little  girl,  added  Suntook  Ram,  is 
always  called  my  daughter." — Rep.  of  Cent.  India,  Asi.  Jour.,  Jan.  1823. 
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the  idiom  of  ihe  country,  is  sufficiently  significant,  llie 
infant  IB  invariably  put  to  death  immediately  on  its  birth, 
and  it  would  be  considered  a  barbarous  action,  to  deprive  it 
of  life  after  it  had  been  allowed  to  live  a  day  or  two ! 
Although  instances  of  this  deliberate  murder  may  be  very 
rare,  yet,  from  the  examination  of  a  Jahreja,  who  was  reported 
to  me  as  having  been  guilty  of  this  deed,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  they  sometimes  occur.  The  death  of  a  daughter  is 
generally  viewed  bv  a  Jahreja,  as  an  infallible  consequence 
after  its  birth ;  and  it  is  considered  to  be  an  event  of  such 
insignificance,  that  he  is  seldom  apprized  of  it!  It  is 
attended  by  no  ceremony,  and  publicity  is  avoided.  Jussajee, 
of  Jallia,  has  had  three  daughters ;  they  were  all  put  to  death 
at  the  time  of  their  birth.  Jussajee  attended  the  camp ;  he  is 
a  man  of  intelligence,  and  served  the  detachment  as  a  guide. 
His  character  and  disposition,  for  humanity  and  propriety, 
are  favourable ;  but  he  has  not  the  least  compunction  for  the 
murder  of  these  children,  and  considers  the  deed  to  be,  in 
every  respect,  justifiable.*'* 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Jahreja  Dadajee,  chief  of 
Rajcote : — "  Many  of  the  Jahrejas  of  Cutch  preserve  their 
daughters,  and,  previously  to  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  father, 
if  he  wishes  to  preserve  the  child,  signifies  such  a  wish,  and 
his  will  is  invariably  obeyed ;  if  the  mother  wishes,  and  the 
father  is  averse  to  preserve  his  daughter,  it  is  killed  ! 
Exceptions  to  this  take  place  now  and  then,  when  the  mother 
has  great  influence  over  the  father.  When  the  daughters  are 
killed,  they  are  almost  invariably  put  to  death,  immediately 
after  their  birth.  On  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  the  mother 
very  seldom  apprizes  the  father,  but  puts  it  to  death  at  once. 
Daughters,  when  put  to  death,  are  always  buried  in  the  state 
in  which  they  were  bom,  without  any  purification,  or  being 
wrapped  in  any  clothes.  Dadajee  has  a  daughter  alive.  He 
states  that  he  expressed  a  wish  to  preserve  it  previously  to  its 
birth.  Some  Jahrejas  preserve  their  daughters  that  may  be 
bom  within  the  space  of  six  months  after  the  death  of  a  chief: 
though  this  is  htfle  observed,  it  is  still  reckoned  proper ;  but 
he  says  that  avarice,  or  other  passions  of  the  parent,  make 
them  disregard  this  practice.  He  says  there  is  no  uniform 
mode  of  kilQng  infants.  Sometimes  they  terminate  their  life 
by  opium,  sometimes  by  placing  the  navel-string  on  their 
mouth  and  suffocating  them.  Dadajee,  on  being  interrogated 
as  to  any  other  mode,  said,  ^  What  difficulty  is  there  in 

*  Par.  Papers,  1824,  pp.  36—37. 
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hUjuUng  a  flower  ?^  Sometbnes  the  mothers,  if  there  are  no 
female  attendants,  kill  their  in&nts  themselves  ;  but,  in 
general,  women  of  station  never  perform  this  unnatoral  office. 
In  allusion  to  this  subject,  as  descriptive  of  the  motives  for 
Infanticide,  he  states,  that  in  Cattywar  and  Hallaur  the 
mbbaries,  or  goatherds,  allow  their  male  kids  to  die  when 
there  are  many  of  them  brought  forth ;  and  the  charons  follow 
the  same  practice  with  their  male  bufi'aloes,  both  being 
reckoned  unproductive,  in  a  country  where  litUe  flesh  is 
consumed,  and  the  only  profit  which  arises  from  the  animals 
is  their  milk  ^^ 

In  Zillah  Furruckabad,  Bareilly  Division,  in  Sep.  1806,  a 
man  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  child.  The  atrocious  act 
is  thus  described  by  the  murderer : — ^^  About  twenty  days  ago 
a  daughter  was  bom  in  mv  house,  a  little  before  sun-set.  On 
the  same  evening,  I,  the  deponent,  on  account  of  the  ancient 
customs  of  my  tribe,  of  not  contracting  our  daughters  in  mar- 
riage with  any  one,  as  well  as  firom  ignorance  of  the  regula- 
tions of  justice,  and  the  contents  of  die  proclamation  made 
with  respect  to  refiraining  firom  murdering  daughters,  and 
likewise  firom  my  dwelling  in  the  jageer,  depending  upon  the 
Nawab  of  Khurudmund  Khan ;  on  this  account  I  took  out  of 
my  house  some  of  the  juice  of  the  Ag  tree,  (a  deadly  poison,) 
and  caused  my  new-bom  child  to  drink  it.  About  ten  o'clock 
at  night  my  daughter  expired.  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  Company's  regulations,  if  I  had,  I  should  never  have 
committed  this  crime :  now,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  them, 
I  will  never  again  commit  the  same  crime.^  He  was 
ultimately  pardoned  on  the  ground  of  his  ignoranccf 

The  crime  of  female  murder  is  very  great y  €u:cording  to 
the  Hindoo  shastras. — ^^The  doctrines  of  the  Hindoo  religion 
have  been  singularly  carefiil  to  protect  the  female  sex  and 
in&nts  from  violence ;  and  it  is  imlawfiil  to  put  a  woman  to 
death  for  any  offence  whatever.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
they  quote  the  following  sloke  or  verse : — 

Shut  gao  wudhe  vepra 
Shut  Tepra  wudhe  istreea 
Shut  istreea  wudhe  ba]a 
Shut  bala  wudhe  muresha. 

4 

*  To  kill  one  bnhmun  is  equal  to  one  hundred  cows : 

*  To  kill  one  woman  is  eqiuil  to  one  hundred  Brahmuns : 

*  To  kill  one  child  is  eaual  to  one  hundred  women : 

*  To  kill  one  hundred  children  is  an  offence  too  heinous  for  comparison.' 

*  Par.  Papers,  1824,  p.  eS,        f  Par.  Papers  on  Infan.  1828,  pp.  33,  34. 
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The  crime  therefore  of  killing  a  woman  is  considered  as  great 
a  sin  as  killing  a  hundred  Brahmuns ;  and  the  sin  of  killing  a 
young  childy  of  either  sex/ is  equal  to  killing  a  hundred 
women."* 

J.  Dimcan,  Esq.,  while  Resident  at  Benares,  procured  a 
translation  of  an  extract  from  a  Hindoo  shastra,  in  which  the 
same  sentiments  are  expressed. — "  Let  all  the  four  casts  of 
Brahmun,  Khetry,  Bys,  and  Soodra,  know  that  killing  a 
woman  is  the  greatest  of  crimes.  The  person  guilty  of  such  an 
act,  having  gone  into  the  nerk  or  hill,  called  Kal  Sooter,  shall 
remain  there  without  nourishment,  and  be  gnawed  by  worms, 
for  as  many  years  as  there  are  hairs  on  the  woman^s  body, 
and  shall  remain  there  always  in  pain  and  misery ;  and  after- 
wards, being  bom  again  in  the  lesser  casts,  shall  become  a 
leper  for  the  same  number  of  years ;  and  thereafter,  becoming 
of  the  cast  of  Soodra,  shall  be  afflicted  with  the  zukhma,  or 
vomiting  of  blood.  Being  again  bom  of  that  cast,  he  becomes 
the  servant  or  valet  of  a  Bradimun,  by  which  he  is  exonerated. 
In  the  same  Pooran  it  is  written,  that  causing  abortion  is 
equal  to  killing  a  Brahman.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  broon  hettea.^f 

The  extent  and  present  state  of  this  cruel  custom  appear 
by  the  following  extracts  from  the  Par.  Papers  on  Infanticide, 
of  1824  and  1828.  The  Papers  of  1828  contain  the  most 
recent  account  of  the  state  of  Infanticide  in  Cutch  and 
Cattywar,  in  Benares,  and  other  parts  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, and  also  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St  George.  The 
Papers  of  1824,  which  contain  the  most  information,  are 
divided  into  f6ur  parts. 

Part  the  fii'st  contains  ^^  Papers  relating  to  Infanticide^ 
practised  by  the  RajkoamarSy  RajevanseSy  8fc.y  in  Benares 
and  other  parts  of  the  territories  under  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency y  and  in  the  state  ofOude:  1789  to  1820."   pp.  5 — 16. 

Sir  John  Shore  (now  Lord  Teignmouth),  in  a  Paper  on  the 
Customs  and  Practices  of  the  Hindoos,  lias  the  following 
observations  on  the  subject  of  Infanticide  : — "  That  this 
practice  should  ever  be  so  general  as  to  become  a  custom, 
with  any  sect  or  race  of  people,  requires  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable evidence  to  gain  belief;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
the  general  practice,  as  far  as  regards  female  infants,  is  frdly 
substantiated  with  respect  to  a  particular  tribe  on  the  frontiers 
of  Juanpore,  a  district  of  the  province  of  Benares,  adjoining 
to  the  country  of  Oude.     A  race  of  Hindoos,  called  Rajkoo- 


*  Par.  Papers,  1824,  p.  42.  t  PP-  7,  8. 
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inaTOy  reside  here ;  and  it  was  discovered,  in  1789  only,  that 
the  custom  of  putting  to  death  the  female  offspring,  by  causing 
the  mothers  to  starve  them,  had  long  subsisted,  and  did 
actually,  very  generally,  prevail  among  them.  The  Re- 
sident at  Benares,  in  a  circuit  which  he  made  through  the 
country  where  the  Rajkoomars  dweU,  had  an  opportunity  of 
authenticating  the  existence  of  the  custom  from  their  own 
confessions.  He  conversed  with  several ;  all  unequivocally 
admitted  it,  but  all  did  not  fuUy  acknowledge  its  atrocity ; 
.and  the  only  reason  assigned  for  the  inhuman  practice  was, 
the  great  expense  of  procuring  suitable  matches  for  their 
daughters,  if  they  allowed  them  to  grow  up !  It  is  some  satis- 
faction to  add,  that  the  custom,  though  general,  was  not 
universal,  as  natural  affection,  or  some  o&er  motive,  had 
induced  the  fathers  of  some  Rajkoomar  fitmilies  to  bring  up 
one  or  niore  of  their  female  issue ;  but  the  instances,  where 
mare  than  one  daughter  hetd  been  spared  were  very  rare  ! 
One  village  only  furnished  a  complete  exception  to  the 
general  custom ;  and  the  Rajkoomar  informant,  who  noticed 
it,  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  had  sworn,  or  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  to  bring  up  their  females ; 
in  proof  of  his  assertion,  in  favour  of  the  village  in  question, 
he  added,  that  several  old  maids  of  the  Rajkoomar  tribe  then 
actually  existed  there,  and  that  their  celibacy  proceeded  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  husbands  for  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  expenses  attending  the  marriages  of  this  class  of 
people.''* 

J.  Shakspeare,  Esq.,  Acting  Superintendent  of  Police  in 
the  Western  Provinces,  thus  speaks  of  the  state  of  In&nticide 
in  1816 :  ^^  Section  XI.  Regulation  III.,  1804,  contains 
provisions  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  the  inTiiiTnan 
practice  prevalent  among  the  tribe  of  Rajkoomars,  of  causing 
their  female  in&nts  to  be  strangled  to  death.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  this  pr{ictice  still  obtains  among  the  Rajkoo- 
marsy  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  formerly ;  though  a  great 
degree  of  caution  is  observed  to  prevent  detection.  In  the 
records  of  this  office,  I  find  a  few  reports  from  Darogahs,  in 
former  years,  of  the  murder  of  female  children,  by  mixing 
their  food  with  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant  aselepias  gigantica^ 
known  in  Bengal  by  the  name  of  atondj  and  ,by  that  of  ack 
in  Hindostan.  This  mode  of  destroying  their  offspring,  is 
said  to  be  still  commonly  practised.  Some  few  instances 
have  been  reported,  during  the  last  year,  of  persons  destroying 

*  Asi.  Res.  vol.  iv.,  p.  5.    Par.  Papers,  p.  5. 
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their  children  with  the  intention  of  revenging  themselves  for 
actual  or  supposed  injuries,  under  the  impression  that  the  sin 
of  murder  would  be  visited  on  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  aggrieved."* 

The  Magistrate  of  Juanpore,  W.  Cracroft,  Esq.,  in  1819, 
shows  the  existence  of  the  practice  at  that  period : — ^^  Eight 
Rajkoomars,  married  men,  whom  I  called  before  me,  had, 
among  them,  seventeen  sons  and  only  one  daughter  ! 
Another  mentioned  that  he  had  a  wife  whom  her  father  had 
reared,  but  that  her  dowry  had  ruined  the  family.  Surubdo- 
ween  Singh,  who  is  a  Rajkoomar,  of  the  NawaVs  country, 
has  a  sister  twelve  years  old,  whose  wedding  has  been  settled 
in  Bauswarrah ;  he  has  also  a  daughter  three  months  old, 
whom  he  has  promised  to  rear.  Talem  Singh,  his  grand- 
father, also  brought  up  a  daughter,  who  is  a  widow,  and  lives 
in  Busera.  Soogreem  Singh,  his  son,  has  also  reared  a 
daughter,  who  is  eight  years  old,  but  her  marriage  has  not 
been  determined.  There  are  some  families  among  them  who 
would  willingly  rear  their  daughters,  but  those  are  very  few ; 
and,  if  by  any  misfortune  their  circumstances  should  become 
reduced,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  the 
practice  of  the  cast'^f 

The  Par.  Papers  respecting  the  Burning  of  Hindoo  Widows 
(voL  i.  1821.)  contain  the  following  confirmation  of  this 
lamentable  state  of  society.  The  Magistrate  of  Agra,  in  the 
Suttee  Report  of  1816,  remarks, — ^**The  practice  of  burning 
women  on  the  fimeral  piles  of  their  husbands  does  not  exist 
in  this  district,  in  the  same  degree  as  in  others ;  the  reason  of 
this  may  be  ascribed,  to  the  prevalence  of  female  child 
murder.  It  is  well  known  that  no  Rajpoot  aUows  a  daughter 
to  live :  their  wives  are  of  other  casts,  and  consequently  not 
obliged  to  sacrifice  themselves."]:  *^The  practice  of  the 
Rajkoomars  (says  W.  Ewer,  Esq.,  Act.  Sup.  of  Police,  Lower 
Provinces)  is,  I  have  reason  to  think,  but  little  checked  by 
the  enactmentJ*^    Nov.  1818.  || 

*  Par.  Papers,  pp.  13, 14.  f  Par.  Papers,  p.  16. 

X  The  Court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut  declare  child  murder  to  be  contrary  to 
the  existing  law  of  1804,  and  wish  to  biow  how  this  can  have  beenevaaed. 

§  Par.  Papers  relative  to  Suttees,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

II  '*  The  Kajkoomar,"  says  Col.  Tod,  ^  is  one  of  the  Chocan  saehm^  chief 
of  the  Aguicula8,and,in  proportion  to  its  high  and  well-deserved  pretensions 
on  the  score  of  honour,  it  has  more  Infanticide  than  any  other  of  the  'thirty- 
six  royal  races.'  Amongst  tiiose  of  tiiis  race,  out  of  the  pale  of  feudalism, 
and  subjected  to  powers  not  Rajpoot,  the  vracHce  is  four-fold  greater,  from 
the  increasing  pressure  of  the  cause  which  gave  it  birth,  and  the  difficulty 
of  establishing  their  daughters  in  wedlock."  Asi.  Jour.  Oct.  1830,  p.  167. 
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Part  the  second  of  the  Par.  Papers  of  1824,  relates  to 
'*  Infanticide  practised  by  the  Rajpoots  in  the  District  of 
Cutch  and  Cattywar^  a  District  of  Guzeratj  within  the 
Dominions  of  the  Guicowar:  1800  to  1808."  pp.  17 — ^70. 

The  subject  is  first  noticed  in  a  report  from  Kerpa  Rama, 
minister  of  the  Nawaub  of  Surat,  received  by  J.  Duncan, 
Esq.,  Governor  of  Bombay  in  1800 : — "  I  have  heard  people 
say,"  said  the  Minister,  '^  that  among  the  tribe  of  Rajpoots, 
and  especially  among  the  Rajahs  of  that  class,  the  biith  of  a 
daughter  in  their  houses  was  considered  as  disgracefol ;  on 
which  account  their  women  refiise  to  let  their  newly-born 
daughters  have  access  to  their  milk,  and  put  them  in  anyway 
to  death;  but  this  practice  is  not  general  through  all  the 
subdivisions  of  their  tribe,  though,  in  several  places,  they  do 
thus  stony-heartedly  kill  them."^  The  same  gentleman 
received  from  Gajra  Bye,  a  daughter  of  a  Guicowar  prince  of 
Guzerat,  the  following  intelligence,  in  Feb.  1804 : — *^  Damaji 
Guicowar  carried  his  arms  as  frur  as  to  Cutch,  with  the  Rajah 
of  which  a  reconciliation  took  place,  on  concUtion  that  one  of 
the  princesses,  his  daughters,  being  given  in  marriage  to 
Damaji ;  which  lady,  named  Dankur  Bye,  lived  among  the 
Guicowars  till  after  Damaji's  death ;  when,  at  her  own  request, 
the  Rajah  Fatteh  Sing  permitted  her  to  return  to  her  own 
family  in  Cutch.**t  "This  incidental  narrative,"  says  the 
Minute  to  Government,  ''from  Gajra  Bye,  leading  to  the 
question,  Whether  Dankur  Bye  had,  of  tins  marriage,  any 
children  ?  it  was  answered  negatively ;  and  Gajra  Bye  imme- 
diately followed  up  his  answer  by  explaining,  that  among 
that  ladjfs  cast  in  Cutchj  the  daughters  are  not  brought  upy 
but  droumed  immediately  at  their  birth  in  a  vessel  qfmilk.^X 

The  Honourable  the  Governor  of  Bombay  delivered  the 
following  memorandum  on  this  subject,  Dec.  1806: — ^''A 
person  desired  to  speak  to  me,  saying  he  was  come  from  the 
country  of  Cutch  Boojh,  and  had  something  of  a  secret  nature 
to  impart  from  Roy  Dhun,  the  Rajah  of  that  territory.  On 
this  person  being  admitted,  he  said  his  name  was  Sheojee 
Goonee,  that  he  is  the  confidential  servant  of  Roy  Dhun,  the 
Rajah  of  Cutch,  that  he  is  sent  by  him  to  solicit  our  aid  for 
his  release  tcoia  the  restraint  under  which  that  chieftain 
labours,  by  being  placed  in  a  state  of  confinement  by  Futteh 
Mahomed,  whom  he  states  to  have  subjected  the  whole 
country  to  his  will,  not,  however,  from  the  oread  of  his  power 
and  influence.     He  admits  that  his  master  has  no  sons ;  but 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Infan.  p.  19.         t  p.  1^-         +  p.  10.    See  pp.  20,  21. 
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there  is  a  male  child  of  Prethj  Rowjee,  his  late  brother,  seven 
years  old,  who  is  called  Luckput  He  confesses  they  never 
rear  daughters  in  his  nutster's  family  ;  and,  being  asked  the 
reason^  he  ansioerSy  ^  Where  have  they  an  equal  to  whom  to 
be  bestowed  in  marriage  ?'"* 

Colonel  Walker  in  his  interesting  document  on  the  subject, 
dated  Baroda,  March  1808,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  extent 
of  this  custom  among  the  Jahrejas. — ^^^  The  practice  of  Infan* 
ticide  appears  to  have  been  discontinued  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Jahrejas  who  inhabit  Scind,  and  who  have  become 
converts  to  the  Mahomedan  religion.  I  was  told,  however, 
of  an  exception,  and  that  one  of  these  converted  tribes,  or 
families,  still  follows  the  custom  of  their  ancestors.  A  few  of 
the  Jahrqa  tribes  of  Cutch  have  also  discontinued  Infanticide, 
or  practice  it  but  occasionally.  The  following  Jahreja  families 
in  that  country  were  mentioned  as  systematically  refraining 
from  Infanticide,  and  their  names  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
The  families  of  Bulach,  Bottan,  Sar  Cubber,  Kotee,  libra, 
Jarria,  Guffim,  Murasee,  Mokarra,  Kuya,  Retreea,  Mor,  Row, 
Jessa,  Dessa,  Danrar,  Detteea,  Joreea,  Adreea,  Verac,  Kunorde, 
and  Yeeur,  are  enumerated  as  rearing  their  daughters.  Some 
of  these  families  are  of  respectabSity  in  Cutch;  but  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  follow  the  practice  ttithout 
the  least  remorse.  The  origin  of  Infanticide  among  the 
Jahrejas  is  not  supposed  to  be  more  remote  than  500  years. 
As  no  disgrace  or  stigma  is  attached  to  the  omission  of  this 
act,  we  might  expect  that  natural  affection  would  prevail  over 
a  barbarous  custom ;  but  this  is  overpowered  by  the  influence 
of  habits  and  prejudices,  strengthened  by  litde  selfish  views  of 
economy  and  of  domestic  ease.  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
motives  of  the  Jahrejas  who  preserved  their  daughters ;  and, 
by  their  own  confession,  this  act  of  humanity  did  not  proceed 
from  parental  feeUngs,  It  appeared  to  be  inspired,  not  by 
motives  of  affection  for  the  object,  so  much  as  by  personal 
considerations,  arising  firom  the  ideas  of  Metempsychosis, 
which  are  so  universally  and  rigidly  observed  by  the  Shavuch 
Banians,  the  followers  of  Jena.  These  people  consider  it  a 
sin  to  deprive  any  creature,  however  mean  or  noxious,  of  life ; 
and  their  doctrines  are  said  to  have  an  impression  on  a  few  of 
the  Jahrejas. 

"  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  females  who  perish  annually  from  the  practice  of  Infan- 
ticide.   This  could  only  be  effected  by  a  careful  research 


*  Par.  Papers,  p.  27. 
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among  the  Jahreja  families,  which  might  determine  their 
number,  and  obtain  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the 
casualties.  The  result  of  my  informatiou  was  too  vague  to 
afford  any  data  of  an  accurate  calculation ;  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  state  this  information,  as,  although  defective,  it  may 
convey  some  determinate  notion  of  the  extent  of  this  offence 
against  the  first  laws  of  human  nature.  T  shall  begin  by 
stating  an  account  which  has  the  appearance  of  exaggeration. 
According  to  a  loose  computation,  the  number  of  Jahreja 
families  inhabiting  Cutch  and  Cattywar  is  estimated  at 
125,000,  and  the  number  of  female  infants  yearly  destroyed  to 
amount  to  20,000.  Being  desirous  of  reducing  this  inquiry 
to  a  state  of  greater  certainty,  I  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
particular  list  of  the  Jahrgas  inhabiting  these  countries.  I 
found  it  impracticable  to  obtain  this  information  respecting 
Cuteh ;  but  the  following  is  an  account  of  the  Jahrga  families 
inhabiting  Hallaur  and  Muchoo  Ehaunta,  furnished  by  an  in- 
telligent native,  well  acquainted  with  this  extraordinary  race. 

A  list  of  the  families  of  the  different  tribes  of  Jahrejas  in 

Hallaur  and  Muchoo  Khaunta. 


Jam  Zadeh,  the  descendants 

of  the  Jams    -        .        .  40 

Hurdols     -        -        .        -  600 

Doonguranee      ...  500 

See  Sungeea       ...  lOO 

Kubbur     -        -        -        -  100 

Rewanee    ....  lOO 

Weebanee ...        -  500 

Lakanee     ....  lOO 

Moranee     ....  500 

Kunkerya  ....  lOO 

Ummur     ....  100 


Bhaianee  -        -        -        -  100 

Bhananee ....  50 

Amrun       -        -        -        .  500 

Dfl 600 

Halla         ....  100 

Hapa         -        .        -        .  100 
Kbumanee         -        -        .100 

Kana         ...        -  200 

Rao 400 

Batach      ....  100 

And  other  casts  ...  500 


6,390 


"  It  is  supposed  that  the  annual  number  of  Infanticides 
in  the  Peninsula  of  Guzerat  amounts  to  5000.  The  number 
of  Jahrejas  in  Cutch,  on  the  authority  of  the  natives,  is  ten 
times  as  many  as  Hallaur  and  Muchoo  Khaunta,  and  this 
would  give  us  a  population  of  150,000  men ;  for  all  these 
calculations  are  exclusive  of  women  and  children,  who  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  either  be  wives  or  boys.  As  a 
number  of  Jahrgas  in  that  country  have  disused  Infanticide, 
without  any  formal  renunciation  of  the  practice,  the  number 
of  deaths  may  be  estimated  at  30,000.  I  shall,  lastly,  state 
the  lowest  estimate  that  I  received  of  these  murders ;  and, 
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although  its  moderation  may  appear  in  favour  of  its  truth,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  this  account,  as  short  of  the  number 
destroyed,  as  the  preceding  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 
lliese  accounts,  it  is  to  be  obsenred,  do  not  pretend  to  rest  on 
calculation,  but  convey  the  opinions  of  persons  well-infonned 
respecting  the  state  of  the  country.  According  to  this 
auttiority,  the  number  of  Infanticides  annually  in  HaUaur 
and  Muchoo  Khaunta,  are  between  1000  and  1,100 ;  and  in 
Cutch  about  2000 ! 

^^  Whenever  aJahrga  saves  hisdaughter,he  invariably  exerts 
every  means,  sometimes  to  Ihe  impoverishment  of  his  family, 
to  obtain  a  respectable  settlement  for  her  in  life.  It  is, 
perhaps,  this  strong  desire  that  prevents  the  lower  orders 
saving  their  daughters. 

^^  Even  the  poorest  Jahrga  feels  the  utmost  solicitude  not 
to  taint  his  blood  by  an  improper  alliance.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  number  of  their  wives  is  limited  by  any  rule.  The 
practice  of  concubinage  is  common  among  the  Jahrejas,  and 
in  forming  these  connexions  they  are  under  little  or  no  restraint 
with  respect  to  cast.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  settlement 
of  their  daughters  bom  of  rackelees,  or  mistresses,  is  attended 
with  little  expense  or  publicity ;  and  the  motives,  which  lead 
the  Jahrejas  to  destroy  their  legitimate  daughters,  do  not  in 
the  former  case  exist  with  equal  force. 

^'  The  influence  of  example  and  communication  is  capable 
of  procuring  converts  to  the  most  flagitious  courses.  The 
Jaitwa  Rajpoots,  who  rule  over  the  division  of  Burrudda,  have 
been  accused  of  adopting  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  Jah- 
rejas in  destroying  their  daughters.  The  Jaitwas  may  have 
thought  it  no  disgrace  to  follow  a  custom  cherished  by  their 
conquerors ;  and,  having  lost  a  greater  part  of  their  possessions, 
they  may  have  been  desirous,  like  the  Jahrejas,  of  relieving 
themselves  from  the  burden  of  portioning  their  daughters. 
They  observe  a  silence  on  the  subject,  and  the  deed  is  per- 
formed in  secrecy;  but  the  singular  fact,  that  the  Ranas  of 
Poorbunder  have  had  no  grown-up  daughters  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  would  be  sufficient  evidence  against  Ihem."* 

The  third  part  of  the  Par.  Papers  relates  to  ^'  Infanticide 
practised  by  the  Rajpoots  in  the  Districts  of  Cutch  and  Cat* 
tywar,  within  the  Dominions  of  the  Guicowar ;  1808  to  1820." 
pp.  71 — 128. 

Colonel  Walker,  referring  to  the  success  of  his  endeavours 
to  abolish  Infanticide  among  the  Jahrejas  in  Catt3rwar  in 

*  Par.  Papers,  1824,  pp.  37—42. 
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1808,  remarks: — ^^  I  was  willing  to  think  that  the  example 
might  produce  a  faTomrable  effect  on  the  Jahrejas  of  Cutch, 
and  in  this  expectation  I  addressed  myself  again  to  Futteh 
Mahomed.  The  Jemadar's  answer  contained  a  second  defence 
of  Infanticide,  but  in  more  moderate  terms.  It  appears  that 
the  Jahrqa  Byaud  of  Cutch  could  easily  oyertum  ihe  usurped 
authority  of  Futteh  Mahomed ;  and  that  they  only  sanction  or 
submit  to  it,  because  they  have  thereby  acquired  an  extension 
of  their  own  authority,  and  many  illegal  possessions.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  cannot  probably  indulge  any  strong 
hope  that  the  suppression  of  Infanticide  will  soon  be  attained 
in  Cutch ;  and,  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  that  country, 
they  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  apology  for  Futteh  Mahomed's 
appearing  as  a  constrained  advocate  for  the  unnatural  crime 
of  Infanticide."* 

J.  R.  Camack,  Esq.,  Resident  at  Baroda,  thus  addressed 
the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Government,  in  1816 : — 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  report,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of 
the  Right   Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council,  that  the 
abolition  of  this  inhuman  practice  in  Cutch  has  not  been 
accomplished.    The  urgent  representations  to  that  Govern- 
ment during  the  life  of  Futteh  Mahomed,  and  our  subsequent 
intercourse  with  his  Highness  Raidhum  and  his  ministers, 
were  attended  with  no  effect ;  in  the  first  case,  firom  a  decla- 
ration, that  an  interference  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
country  was   incompatible  with    the    situation    of  Futteh 
Mahomed;  and  latterly  the  impaired  power  of  the  Rao,  and 
the  internal  revolutions  of  Cutch,  have  been  made  a  pretext 
for  paying  no  attention  to  the  execution  of  our  wishes.     Cir- 
cumstances have  not  enabled  us  therefore  to  cany  our  views, 
for  the  abolition  of  female  Infanticide  in  Cutch,  beyond  the 
measure  of  representation ;  and,  considering  that  the  prejudice 
which  tolerates  this  atrocious  practice  is  interwoven  with  the 
conceived  notions  of  honour  of  families  of  Jahreja  origin,  it 
could  not  be  expected,  until  our  influence  was  established, 
, .    that  female  Infanticide  could  be  suppressed.     It  may  require 
.  C '  also  considerable  exertions  and  discretion,  now  that  we  have 
^ ,  obtained  a  political  establishment  in  Cutch,  before  any  progress 
'^^^  is  made  in  the  success  of  our  object.    J  should  have  been 
/,/    happy  to    announce   that  female    Infanticide  was  entirely 
/f     era^cated  from  the  Peninsula  of  Cattywar.    Although  there 
f ;     has  lately  been  no  evidence  afforded  to  me,  either  by  my 
^      assistant,  or  the  Guicowar  local  authority,  of  any  Jahreja 
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having  destroyed  his  ofispring  since  the  accesnon  to  the 
engagements  by  means  of  Colonel  Walker ;  I  hare  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  result  of  the  statement  of  those  children  who 
have  been  reported  as  preserved.  The  letter  from  Captain 
Ballantine  seems  to  vouch  for  only  fifteen^  the  disparity  of 
which  mmiber  is  very  great  according  to  the  ordinary  progress 
of  population."* 

The  Governor  in  Coimcil  writes  to  the  following  effect  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  in  1817 : — ^^  To  the  last  Report  from 
the  Assistant  to  the  Resident  at  Baroda,  on  this  subject,  we 
particularly  wish  to  draw  your  attention ;  as  submitting  a 
register  of  the  Talookas  in  Cattywar,  where  the  Jahrejas 
reside,  and  showing  how  many  female  children  have  been 
saved  since  the  introduction  of  Colonel  Walker's  arrangements, 
accompanied  by  his  observations  on  the  register,  and  in  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  measures  which  might  be  calculated  to  root 
out  the  evil.  The  report  of  Captain  Ballantine,  while  it  affords 
satisfactory  proof  that  sixty-three  female  children  had 
been  preserved  by  our  interposition^  exhibits  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  almost  universal  contimuince  of  the  horrid 
practicCy  and  that  to  an  extent  beyond  what  we  had  antici- 
pated. It  is  observable  that  the  preservation  of  no  more  than 
the  above  small  number  of  children  can  be  established 
throughout  the  Talookas  specified  by  Captain  Ballantine, 
where  it  is  concluded  the  number  of  Jahrejas  must  be  very 
considerable ;  since  Draffa  alone  contains  400  families ;  nor 
can  it  escape  your  attention  that  the  Jahrejas,  enumerated  as 
having  preserved  their  female  children,  have  saved  only  one 
of  the  number f  that  must  have  been  bom  a4:cording  to  the 
ordinary  course  ofnaturer\ 

Colonel  Walker  having  returned  from  India,  but  still  deeply 
interested  in  his  philanthropic  design  of  abolishing  Infanticide, 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  1819: — 

« In  acknowledffiog  your  letter,  and  the  documents  to  which  it  gave 
cover,  I  beg  to  enclofie,  lor  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  a  memo- 
randum on  the  subject  of  female  Infanticide.  I  have  found  it  impos^ble, 
at  present,  to  give  that  important  subject  all  the  consideration  whicn  is  due 
to  It,  and  [  shall  probably  avail  myself  of  a  future  opportunity  of  transmit- 
ting, for  the  notice  of  the  Honourable  Court,  some  additional  reflections 
which  may  occur  to  me. 

*'  Although  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  regarding  Uie  enormity 
of  the  crime  of  Infanticide,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  the 
natives  of  India.    In  other  parts  of  the  earth  the  same  practice  has  prevailed. 
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In  Chin*  it  is  not  uncommon  at  this  day ;  where  it  is  pennitted  by  the 
legislatare,  and  reckoned  no  disgrace  to  die  individual.  Every  humane 
person,  however,  must  agree  that  such  a  practice  should  be  stopped  by  all 
the  means  which  a  wise  Goyemment  can  command;  that  we  have  the 
means  in  our  power  there  oannot  be  a  doubt;  and  I  must  beg  leave  to  say 
that  my  own  success  is  a  proof  of  this.  The  means  are,  persuasion  and 
reason.  If  these  be  wisely  applied,  by  the  agents  of  Government,  they  will 
be  found  quite  sufficient  without  any  inquisitorial  institution ;  without  any 
odious  system  of  espionage,  which  no  remote  advantage  can  make  necessary. 
The  foundation  of  reform  was  laid.  It  was  prored  to  the  natives  that  this 
practice  was  against  their  sacred  institutions,  and  it  was  revolting  to  the  best 
teelinga  of  the  human  heart  They  agreed  to  it,  and  probably  did  sincerely 
mean  to  do  so.  The  Government^  however^  and  the  local  autkoriHee^  became 
remiss,  and  the  people  returned^  by  degrees,  to  habits  too  long  established,  I 
am  convinced  tnat  it  is  necessair,  by  undeviating  attention  to  the  subject, 
to  satisfy  them  that  we  are  really  smeere  in  our  wish  to  abolish  the  crime. 
All  depends  on  attention  to  the  subject  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  till 
the  innuence  of  custom  is  forgotten,  and  the  natural  affections  have  sprung 
up  agun  in  the  hearts  of  parents.  They  are  not  wholly  lost,  although  some 
nnhappy  circumstances  have  been  able  to  cover  them  for  the  present.  In 
attaining  this  object  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  our  success,  for  nature  is 
working  in  our  iavour.  All  that  is  required  is  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
that  for  a  sufficient  length  of  tkne.  Natwram  repellas  farca,  tamen  tuque 
reeurreL^* 

Part  the  fourth,  of  the  Par.  Papers  of  1824,  contains 
'^  Papers  relative  to  Infanticide^  by  drowning ,  practised  by 
the  Hindoos  at  Saugur  and  other  places:  1794  to  1820.*' 
pp.  129—244. 

A  case  of  Infanticide,  and  the  punishment  adjudged  is 
descriptive  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Hindoos. f — ^^  Mussumaut 
Jarlee,  and  Cumlee,  are  charged  with  murder,  but  under 
such  circumstances  as  urge  humanity  to  soften  the  rigour  of 
the  law.  Jarlee's  daughter  was  labouring  under  a  loathsome 
disease,  incurable  in  its  nature,  and  which,  by  prejudices  it 
were  vain  to  oppose  (but  by  erecting  native  hospitals  for  the 
reception  of  such  objects),  exposed  the  unhappy  mother  to 
the  desertion  and  contempt  of  kindred  and  Mends ;  who  art- 
fiilly  exhorted  her  to  shorten  a  life  which  this  growing  malady 
was  slowly  extinguishing,  and  thus  relieve  a  suffering  child, 
whose  desperate  situation  admitted  no  remedy,  and  secure  to 
herself,  oppressed  by  poverty,  and  shunned  as  one  visited  by 
divine  vengeance,  an  exemption  firom  misery.  Mercy  pleads 
in  behalf  of  a  crime  committed  under  the  prevalence  of  lone- 
established  prejudices,  and  by  one,  too,  hopeless  and  deserted; 
and  whom,  u  it  be  difficult,  perhaps  exceptionable,  to  defend, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  commiserate.  Little  can  be  weighed  in 
excuse  for  Cumlee^s  conduct  in  accompanying  the  unfortunate 
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mother:,  such  a  deed  of  honor  seenw  unnatural ;  and  yet  to 
dissuade  her  from  the  commitment  of  it  was  more  than  could 
be  expected  firom  ignorance  and  superstition.'^*  Jarlee  was 
confined  for  one  year  and  then  dismissed ! 

The  Bombay  Judicial  Consultation^  Jan.  1824,  speak  of  Ae 
trial  of  Bheeme  Mussalin  by  the  magistrate  of  Poona,  for  Ihe 
wilfiil  murder  of  her  female  child,  for  which  she  was  to  be 
'^  imprisoned  for,  and  during  the  term  of,  her  natural  life.^ 
The  Monthly  Return  of  Criminal  Cases,  decided  by  the  Judge, 
north  of  the  Mahee,  Nov.  1826,  speaks  of  a  woman,  *^  after 
having  given  birth  to  a  child,  exposing  it  on  a  dunghill,  where 
it  was  destroyed  by  hogs.  Sentence,  six  months  imprison' 
meniy  with  such  Uwour  cts  befits  her  sex  /"  "  If  this  heinous 
offence  (says  Mr.  Goodwin)  be  not  provided  for  by  our  code, 
I  deem  it  a  fit  subject  for  legislation.  In  Bengal,  such 
atrocities  are,  I  fancy,  punished  capitally.  The  Honourable 
Governor  of  Bombay  adds,  the  new  regulation  seems  to  pro- 
vide for  this  offencc^t 

The  first  account  of  Infanticide  at  Saugur  is  introduced 
by  a  letter  of  the  Calcutta  magistrates  to  the  Honourable 
G.  H.  Barlow,  Vice-President  of  Council,  Feb.  1802.  J 

The  nature  of  these  barbarities  appears  firom  the  deposition 
of  Chiaurles  Starling,  a  mate  in  the  Pilot  service,  taken  upon 
oath,  before  Charles  Martyn,  Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  peace  for  the  town  of  Calcutta.,  in  Dec.  1801. 
He  stated, — 

**  That  on  the  day  of  the  full  mooD,  in  NoYember  last,  the  deponent,  and 
Edmund  BarUett,  branch  pilot,  went  from  the  Philip  Dundas  schooner  on 
shore  to  the  Rigoda  Creek  on  Siftugur  Island,  where  the  pec^le  go  annoally 
to  worship ;  that,  after  the  deponent  and  the  said  Edmund  Bartlett  got  on 
shore,  they  walked  up  to  the  nuts  of  the  natives,  and  beiug  on  shore  for  an 
hour  they  saw  the  entrails,  as  they  supposed,  of  a  human  body  floating  on 
the  water.  At  the  same  time  they  also  saw  about  three  thousand  natives  on 
the  beach*  The  deponent  further  saith,  that  a  fakeer  was  standing  close  to 
him  and  the  said  Edmund  Bartlett;  the  deponent  asked  him  me  reason 
why  a  number  of  the  natives  were  ordered  to  be  put  into  the  water ;  he 
answered  that  the  head  fakeer  had  ordered  them  to  go  to  the  water  to  be 
devoured  by  the  sharks,  for  the  prosperity  of  their  respective  families.  The 
fakeer  also  informed  the  deponent,  that  if  a  woman  nad  fimr  children^  she 
ought  to  put  one  of  them  into  the  water  to  be  devoured  by  the  sharks,  with 
the  hope  that  the  other  three  children  should  live.  The  deponent  further 
saith,  that  while  he  was  on  the  beach,  and  during  the  time  he  was  in  the 
boat  going  to  the  shore,  he  saw  altogether  eleven  men^  tpomen,  and  lads, 
desin^fed  by  the  sharka  I  The  deponent  further  saith,  that,  while  they  were 
in  the  boat,  they  heard  that  a  boy  was  to  be  put  into  the  water  to  be  destroyed 
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by  iliesiiMis;  they  waited  tlieie  with  an  intention  to  save  the  boy ;  but  he 
was  not  pat  into  the  water  while  the  boat  was  there.  And  the  deponent  is 
informed,  andbelieyes,  that  as  soon  as  they  ratnrned  to  the  schooner  the  boy 
was  pat  into  the  water,  and  was  deronxed  by  the  sharks."* 

^The  crime  of  destroying  inegitimate  children  in  the  womb 
is  prevalent  to  a  shocking  degree  in  Bengal.  In  the  family 
of  a  single  Koleen  Brahmun,  whose  ci&ughters  never  live  widk 
their  husbands,  it  is  coxiunon  for  each  daughter  to  destroy  a 
child  in  the  womb  annually ;  this  crime  is  very  prevalent 
among  widows,  so  numerous  in  this  country.  The  pimdit 
who  gave  this  information  supposes  10,000  children  are  thus 
murdered  in  the  Province  of  Bengal  every  month ! !  (qu.  every 
year  ?)  Expressing  my  doubts  of  this  extraordinary  and 
JuiocMng  circumstance,  he  appealed  to  the  fact  of  many  females 
being  tried  for  these  offences  in  the  courts  of  justice  in  every 
Zillah  in  Bengal.  He  said  that  the  fact  was  so  notorious  that 
every  child  in  the  country  knew  of  it ;  it  had  acquired  an 
appropriate  name,  petu  phela  ;  and  pet  phelanee  is  a  term  of 
abuse  which  one  woman  often  gives  to  another.  Many  women 
die  after  taking  the  drug  intended  to  kill  the  unborn  child."t 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  on  the  neglect  of  female 
children  in  India,  from  the  Rev.  A.  Sutton  of  Balasore  in 
Orissa,  in  Aug.  1828,  shows  that  modern  heathens,  like  those 
of  old,  are  *^  without  natural  affection.'* 

«<  The  rnins  hare  oramnenced,  and  many  deaths  have  occnrred  in  conse- 
quence ;  several  have  died  on  and  close  to  oar  premises.  One  case  of 
peculiar  distress  came  before  me  yesterday,  which  it  may  be  interesting  to 
record.  As  I  was  going  in  the  erening  to  a  neighbouring  village  to  preach, 
I  saw  a  Hindostanee  woman  with  a  child  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  on  coming 
np  to  her  I  fonnd  her  much  exhausted  with  the  cholera,  and  nearly  insensi- 
ble. I  of  course  gare  her  medicines,  and  begged,  long  in  vain,  of  the  hard- 
hearted yiliagerB  for  a  little  mUk  to  give  the  child.  To-day  I  visited  her 
twice,  and  she  seems  somewluit  better,  bat  diere  is  little  probability  of  her 
recovery;  for,  though  she  has  money,  yet  no  one  vrill  supply  her  with 
necessaries,  and  die  cannot  hel^  herself;  perhaps  indeed  the  circumstances 
of  her  having  a  little  money  will  induce  them  to  behave  worse  to  her.  I 
sot  a  litfle  milk  to-day  and  fed  the  poor  child,  but  it  is  painful  work ;  any 
heart  but  that  of  a  Hindoo  must  have  been  moved  to  witness  the  eaMness 
with  which  the  half-fiimished  infant  devoared  it;  and,  when  she  had  drank 
it,  the  implorinff  look  of  the  little  creature  made  me  think  of  Moses  and 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  1  tried  every  argument  I  could  command  to  induce 
the  villagers  to  take  care  of  the  child,  and  promised  to  pay  any  expense ;  but 
no,  U  wot  afenuJe  child  and  nobody  cared  for  it !  I  tried  what  I  could  do 
with  a  fat  wealthy  Brahmun,  and  observed  that  the  woman  would  die,  and 
then  what  would  become  of  the  child?  but  his  gentle  reply  was,  'Sahe 
mnzrebo  aou  kee  ? — It  mmt  die^  what  eUe  F* — ^The  poor  woman  and  severiJ 
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others  hare  heen  carried  off  during  the  day :  we  hare  taken  the  half-firniished 
child  under  our  protection.  It  is  rather  a  pretty  little  girl,  ahout  ten  months 
old:  the  poor  little  thing  seems  determined  to  lire ;  for  she  readily  eats  and 
drinks  any  thing  we  give  her.  Our  present  views  are,  if  she  should  live  for 
two  or  three  years,  to  place  her  in  an  Asylum  for  orphan  children  of  native 
converts.  It  is  more  toan  prohable,  that  fnany  children  are  left  at  this  little 
ffirl  wasy  and  of  course  perieh  in  the  most  nUsertAle  manner  imaginaJbUy 

Colonel  Walker,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  in  1819,  expresses  his  deep  regret,  relative  to 
the  present  state  of  Infanticide. 

*'  It  would  be  a  very  painful  task  for  me  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  critical 
examination  of  those  proceedings  which  have  been  held  respecting  Infanti- 
cide since  I  left  India;  some  remarks  are  unavoidably  necessary  on  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  viewed  without  emotion,  and  which,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  must  involve  the  character  of  our  countrr.  The  policy  and  humanity 
of  our  Government  are  irrecoverably  blended  untk  the  success  of  the  meanures 
for  abolishing  this  revolting  crime.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  documents 
with  which  1  have  been  favoured,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  suppress  the 
conclusion,  that  the  subject  has  either  been  forgotten  for  years  together^  or 
that  some  uncontrollable  circumstances  had  rendered  our  interference  utterly 
impracticable.  From  whatever  cause  this  has  arisen,it  is  deeply  to  be  lamented, 
and  the  consequences  are  far  more  formidable  than  even  the  immediate 
effects.  The  immediate  effects  are  the  loss  of  so  many  thousand  lives ;  but 
the  consequences  are  still  more  serious,  as  the  enforcement  of  the  engage- 
ment must  now  be  infinitely  more  difficult  by  the  long  neglect  and  disuse 
of  its  provisions. 

'*  At  the  time  I  left  India  the  subject  was  familiar  to  the  Jahrejas ;  there 
was  an  impression  of  interest  upon  their  minds;  a  return  had  appeared  of 
parental  affection,  and,  above  all,  there  was  the  necessity  of  obeying  a  legal 
enactment  possessing  their  own  solemn  sanction,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
which  the  British  and  Guicowar  Governments  were  pledged.  Instead  of 
this  picture,  the  Jahrejas  have  now  found  that  the  engagement,  which  was 
at  first  so  reluctantly  yielded,  and  strenuously  urged,  means  alnuost  nothing. 
If  they  had  imaginea  that  there  would  be  so  little  danger  in  its  violation  as 
they  evidently,  at  present,  believe  to  be  the  case,  I  should  have  found  much 
less  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  consent  to  discontinue  the  custom  of  destroy- 
ing their  daughters.  The  consequence  at  this  moment  operating  in  Catty- 
war  is  the  impression  of  weakness  and  vacillancy  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  or  that  they  are  incapable  of  giving  effect  to  their  own 
msasures.  I  am  aware  that  the  truth  cannot  be  stated  in  all  its  broadness 
and  honesty  to  the  Company's  Government  in  India,  as  it  nught  irritate 
instead  of  conciliate ;  yet  it  should  be  stated,  though  wiUias  much  delicacy 
as  the  nature  of  such  truth  will  admit"* 

The  demoralizing  influence  of  this  inhuman  custom  is 
self-evident.  J.  Duncan,  Esq.,  in  his  communication  to 
Govemment,  Oct  1789,  speaking  of  the  Rajkoomars  and 
other  disorderly  tribes  on  the  Juanpore  frontiers,  says,  ^'  Zalim 
Sing  and  Goordut,  two  of  the  principal  of  them,  have  lately 
levied  their  forces  with  a  design  to  fight  each  other  on  our 
borders.      I  have  been  obliged  to  warn   the   commanding 
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officer  at  Jaunpore  to  be  on  his  guard  against  their  possible 
inroads;  and^  although  the  appearance  of  peace  between 
these  men  has  since  increased,  jet  we  must  not  relax  in  our 
caution  what  may  happen,  for  I  cannot  rely  on  their  modera- 
tion ;  and  what  can  be  expected  of  men  inured  as  they  are 
by  birth  and  education  to  the  most  atrocious  deeds  ?^^*  To  the 
same  effect  is  the  following  extract  from  the  Judge  of  the 
Benares  Court  of  Circuit  to  the  Magistrate  of  the  Zillah  of 
Juanpore,  Feb.,  1816. — "The  extreme  prevalence  of  afirays, 
so  much  beyond  the  other  Zillahs  that  I  have  passed  through, 
seems  to  have  existed  for  a  long  time ;  and  although  the  ag- 
gregate annual  number  may  be  at  present  somewhat  diminished, 
yet  neither  the  propensities  of  the  people,  nor  the  facilities  of 
prcTention,  seem  to  be  essentially  meliorated.  The  savage 
and  quarrelsome  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  Pergunnah  of 
Unglee  appears  to  originate  a  lai^e  and  constant  proportion 
of  your  business,  as  well  as  that  of  this  Court  The  jealous 
and  hasty  pride,  which  induces  them  to  become  the  murderers 
of  their  own  female  offspring,  has  probably  a  considerable 
effect  in  blunting  their  feelings  against  a  sympathetic  sense  of 
the  pains  they  i^ict  upon  one  another  on  the  smallest  pretence 
of  right  or  offence,  ana  to  render  the  dread  of  public  justice  of 
light  or  no  collective  influence."t 

A  more  recent  communication  from  W.  Cracroft,  Esq., 
Magistrate  of  Juanpore,  May,  1819,  expresses  the  same  sen- 
timents, equally  applicable  to  every  tribe  or  cast  that  practises 
Infanticide  or  any  other  sanguinary  custom : — "  It  may  perhaps 
not  be  advancing  too  much  to  say,  that,  the  practice  of 
Infanticide  is  indirectly  a  very  considerable  cause  of  the  in- 
subordinate character  and  violent  disposition  of  the  Rajkoo- 
mars.  It  teaches  them  early  to  steel  their  hearts  against  the 
natural  affections,  and  renders  them  familiar  with  inhumanity ; 
the  mere  want  of  female  companions  and  playmates,  diiring 
the  earlier  part  of  adolescence,  must  have  a  material  effect  in 
preventing  their  manners  and  sentiments  from  being  softened 
or  civilized.  Female  Infanticide  must  also  be  a  great  check  to 
population  in  a  country  which  is  far  from  having  arrived  at  its 
greatest  extent  of  cultivation.  Indeed,  a  considerable  number 
(I  imagine  as  many  as  one-third)  of  the  Rajkoomars  are  never 
married.  Considering  the  question  either  in  a  moralj  poli- 
ticalj  or  religtous  point  of  view ^  it  demands  the  most  serious 
attention  of  GovernmentyX 

*  Par.  Papers,  1824,  p.  6.  f  p.  13.  %  p.  15. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Success  of  efforts  J  ancient  atid  modern^  far  the  suppression 
of  Human  Sacrifices  a^id  If^anticide— Difficulties  of  the 
entire  abolition  qf  Infanticide  in  India. 

The  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  though  so  prevalent  in 
different  countries  and  distant  ages,  is  opposed  to  the  dictates 
of  nature ;  and  hence  its  partial  abolition,  by  civilized  states, 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  Probably  the  earliest  account 
of  In&nticide  is  the  destruction  of  the  children  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  Nile,  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  The  first  efforts  to 
abolish  it  upon  record,  originated  in  the  divine  command 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  concerning  the  abominations 
of  the  Canaanites  (B.C.  1490  years). — ^^  Thou  shalt  say  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  Whosoever  he  be  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israel,  that  giveth  any  of 
his  seed  unto  Molech,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;  the 
people  of  the  land  shall  stone  him  with  stones.  And  I  will 
set  my  &ce  against  that  man,  and  will  cut  him  off  fix>m  among 
his  people;  because  he  hath  given  of  his  seed  unto  Molech, 
to  defile  my  sanctuary,  and  to  profane  my  holy  name.  And  if 
the  people  of  the  land  do  any  ways  hic(e  their  eyes  from  the 
man,  wnen  he  giveth  of  bis  seed  unto  Molecbj  and  kill  him 
not ;  then  will  I  set  my  fiice  against  that  man,  and  against  his 
family,  and  will  cut  him  off,  and  all  that  go  a  whoring  after 
him,  to  commit  whoredom  with  Molech,  from  among  their 
people.''    Lev.  xx.  2 — 5. 

^'  The  Carthaginians  (says  Sollin)  retained  the  barbarous 
custom  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to  their  gods,  till  the  ruin 
of  their  city.  An  action  which  ought  to  be  called,  sacrilegium 
verius  quam  sacrum.  It  was  suspended  for  some  years,  firom 
the  fear  of  drawing  upon  themselves  the  indignation  and  arms 
of  Darius  I.,  king  of  Persia,  who  forbade  them  offering  human 
sacrifices^  and  eating  the  Jlesh  of  dogs.  But  this  horrid 
practice  was  soon  resumed ;  since,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 
successor  of  Darius  (B.C.  484  years),  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  having  gained  a  considerable  victory  over  Ihe  Car- 
thaginians in  Sicily,  made  the  following  conditions,  among 
other  articles  of  peace  granted  them,  that  no  more  human 
sacrifices  should  be  offered  to  Saturn.  During  the  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  fit)m  morning  till  nieht,  Hamilcar,  their 
general,  was  perpetually  offering  to  the  gods  sacrifices  of  living 
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men,  who  were  thrown  on  a  flaming  pile ;  bat,  seeing  his 
troops  routed)  he  himself  rushed  into  the  pile,  that  he  might 
not  sunriye  his  disgrace ;  and,  says  Ambrose,  to  extinguish, 
with  his  own  blood,  this  sacrilegious  fire,  when  he  found  it 
had  not  prored  of  service  to  him.'^* 

The  Romans  exerted  themselves  with  success  in  this  work 
of  justice  and  mercy.  '^  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
Romans  (though  heathens  themselves)  abolished  human 
sacrifices  in  this  country,  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  <imong  us.  The  Romans 
conceived  such  an  aversion  to  the  Druids,  the  high-priests  of 
these  abominations,  whose  inhumanities  are  minutely  described 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  (Lib.  5.)  that,  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
policy  of  that  people,  in  their  conquests,  of  invariably  tolerat* 
ing  the  religion  of  the  country,  ihej  resolved  upon  an  utter 
extirpation  of  these  priests  and  their  cruelties.  It  appears 
from  Pliny  (L.  30,  c.  1.)  that  human  sacrifices  were  first  for- 
bidden at  Rome,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  A.  U.  C.  657,  but 
that,  some  persons  still  continuing  them  privately,  the 
Emperor  Augustus  renewed  the  prohibition  with  effect  The 
Emperor  Tiberius  then  suppressed  them  in  Gaul,  and  Clau- 
dius, as  appears  from  Suetonius,  (In  Claud,  c.  25.)  extirpated 
the  Druids,  as  well  as  their  sanguinary  worship  in  that 
country.  These  sacrifices  existed  in  our  ovni  coimtry,  (as 
appears  Aom  Pomponius  Mela  de  situ  orbis  L.  3,  c.  2.)  until 
about  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Roman 
general  Paulinus  Suetonius,  having  reduced  the  Island  of 
Anglesea,  overthrew  the  Druids  and  their  inhuman  rites  so 
completely,  that  they  never  afterwards  revived ;  but  all  this 
was  considerably  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
itself.  And  will  it  be  endured  that  even  our  own  heathen 
conquerors  shall  have  actually  done  more  for  us,  than  we 
are  willing  to  do  for  our  Indian  subjects  ?  Shall  the  mere 
natural  principle,  **  Homo  sum^  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto^  have  exercised  an  influence  on  idolatrous  and  pagan 
Rome  ?  And  shall  Britain,  acting  under  far  higher  sanctions, 
and  obliged  by  a  more  powerM  responsibility,  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  force  of  the  same  argument  ?'*t 

Christianity,  as  a  svstem  of  Religion,  and  by  the  principles 
it  has  injfhsed  into  the  government  of  every  people,  among 
whom  it  has  been  established,  has  accomplished  the  annihi- 
■  »     i.-^.^— »«— ^-^— ■^■— i^^i^— ^— »»^— ^j.^— ^..^.^  ■     ■  .  I  11 

*  Ancient  History,  Vol.  i,  p.  109. — Vol.  iv.  p.  75. 
t  Poynder's  Speech  on  Hnman  Sacrifices  in  India  (Hatchard).  p.  320. 
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lation  of  ev^ery  species  of  human  sacrifice.*  Read  the  article 
of  the  learned  Bryant,  like  the  roll  of  the  prophet,  *^  written 
within  and  without  with  mourning,  and  lamentation,  and  woe,*' 
and,  taking  the  circuit  of  the  western  world,  ask,  Where  are 
these  horrid  rites  ?  They  are  all,  with  almost  every  relic  of 
the  idolatry  connected  with  them, — 

— *'  Bury'd  'midst  die  wreck  of  thlDgs  that  were." 

In  various  parts  of  India,  by  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  the  domination  of  the  Mahomedans,  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifices  has  become  almost  extinct.  ^^  like  the  other  temples 
in  the  Deccan  (says  Dr.  Buchanan),  the  revenues  of  the  temple 
of  Ramiseram  are  wasting  away.  I  saw  no  human  bone  in 
the  island.  Christianity,  in  its  worst  shape,  has  civilized  the 
Deccan.f 

'^The  law  of  Mahomed  put  a  stop  to  the  inhuman  custom 
which  had  long  been  practised  by  Pagan  Arabs,  of  burying 
their  daughters  alive.  This  wicked  practice  is  condemned  by 
the  Koran  in  several  passages,  one  of  which,  as  some  com- 
mentators judge,  may  also  condemn  another  custom  of  the 
Arabians,  altogether  as  wicked,  and  as  common  among  other 
nations  of  old,  viz.,  the  sacrificing  of  their  children  to  their 
idols ;  as  was  frequently  done,  in  particular,  in  satisfaction  of 
a  vow  they  used  to  make,  that,  if  they  had  a  certain  number 
of  sons  bom,  they  would  offer  one  of  them  in  sacrifice."]: 

Colonel  Walker  adverts  to  the  efforts  of  the  Mahomedans 
for  the  suppression  of  Infanticide  in  India,  and  shows  the 
facility  with  which  the  British  power  may  prevent  this  unna- 
tural custom.  ^^The  subject  was  not  overlooked  by  the 
former  Government  of  India,  to  which  the  Company  may  now 
be  considered  as  having  succeeded.  The  author  of  the 
Acball  Nameh  relates  that,  in  the  route  of  the  royal  army  from 
Cashmere  to  Lahore,  they  came  to  a  village,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  formerly  been  Hindoo, '  where  numbers  of  the 
poor  people  upon  having  daughters  bom  to  them,  that  instant 
secredy  put  an  end  to  their  existence.'  This  fact  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor  Jehanguire,  he  ordered, '  that 
this  barbarous  practice  should  be  discontinued ;  and  enacted 

*  ^  Bemal  Diaz,  one  of  the  compaDions  of  Heman  Cortez  in  his  oonquest 
of  Mexico,  says,  that  even  before  tbey  could  consider  themselves  masters  of 
the  countiy,  thetf  oppoted  tkemtelves  to  the  Mnguinary  ahondnaHatu  of  their 
religion^  and  tpeedtfy  overthrew  them,*^  Ori.  Qnar.  Rev.,  Jan.  1830. 

t  Life  of  Buchanan,  Vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

i  Par.  Papers,  pp.  58, 59.    Sales  Koran,  Prelim.  Dis. 
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thai  whoever  should  commit  it  in/uturCy  should  be  put  to  the 
torture  I  ^  From  this  it  would  appear  that  In&nticide 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Mogul  Govenunent,  and  that  it 
made  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  practice.  It  would  be 
curious,  as  well  as  useful,  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  measures  which  were  adopted  for  this  purpose  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Have  they  been  successful,  or  have  they 
failed  ?  The  moral  negligence  which  succeeded  the  decline 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  theimpracticability,in  the  disordered 
state  of  the  country,  of  enforcing  a  severe  law,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  discourage  our  expectations  that  the  termination  has 
been  prosperous.  Still  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  the  actual 
result,  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  impression,  and  whether 
the  attempt  was  only  the  effect  of  the  leeling  at  the  moment, 
or  pursued  as  a  system.  The  extensive  power  and  dominion 
which  we  now  possess  in  India^  may  be  made  subservient  to 
this  inquiry y  and  be  directed  to  ascertain  haw  far  the  prcic^ 
tice  of  Infanticide  prevails^  in  any  of  the  countries  tmder  the 
influence  or  control  of  the  British  Government.^* 

Modem  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  custom 
have  been  various^  and  attended  with  some  degree  of  success. 
J.  Dimcan,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  General  in 
Coiincil,  in  1789,  states,  '^  I  have  been  lately  through  that 
part  of  die  country  where  the  Rajkoomar  tribe  reside.    I  have 
conversed  with  several  of  them,  and  have  found,  from  their 
own  confessions,  that  the  custom  of  female  child-murder  has 
long  been  and  still  continues  very  prevalent  among  them.    I 
have  prevailed  on  those  situated  within  our  frontier  to  agree 
to  renounce  in  future  this  horrid  practice,  to  which  effect  they 
have  entered  into  the  engagement  which  will  be  found  in  the 
accompanying  extract  of  my  proceedings ;   and,   as  there 
remain  a  few  names  to  be  yet  affixed  to  this  covenant,  it  is 
still  cireulating  among  the  parties,  and  I  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion the  number  of  the  names  of  the  subscribers ;  to  increase 
which,  and  further  to  promote  the  salutary  object  in  view,  I 
have  written  concerning  it  to  Lucknow.    As  this  baneful 
habit  is  not  confined  to  the  Rajkoomars  alone,  but  extends  to 
the  tribe  called  Raghevansa,  who  reside  in  our  Pergunnah  of 
Mongra,  and  Talooka  of  Chandwack,  and  in  other  parts,  I 
have  taken  measures  for  their  signing  a  separate  similar 
engagement,  from  which  I  have  very  sanguine  hopes  that  this 
system  of  Infanticide  will  be  put  a  stop  to,  or  at  least  greatly 
lessened. 


♦Par.  Phpcre,  1834,  p.  128. 
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^^The  Bqkoomijr  renimciatioii  of  letting  their  daughtecli 
peagh  has  been  reeeiyed,  and  is  subscribed  by  all  those  of 
that  tribe  in  this  part  of  the  country,  including  Zalem  Sing, 
and  Ooordut  Sing,  the  latter  of  whom,  is  the  onkf  one  of  the 
guiscribers  who  duaUowSj  by  the  words  of  his  signaturey  of 
homing  been  guilty  of  this  crime*  I  have  sent  a  copy  of 
the  original  engagement  to  the  Amil  of  Juanpore,  with  direc* 
tions  to  him  to  see  it  enforced,  and  to  apprehend,  and  send 
into  Benares,  to  take  his  trial,  any  Rajkoomar  who  shall  be 
guilty  thereof  hereafter;  of  all  which  I  haye  apprized  that 
body  of  men«  I  have  circulated  a  similar  subscription  in  this 
Pergnnnah  of  Gurwaxrah,  on  finding  that  its  inhabitants,  who 
are  all  Doorgayansas,  or  descendants  of  one  common  ancestor, 
called  Dooig,  are  addicted  more  or  less  to  the  same  practice 
of  destroying  their  female  in&nts.'^    The  following  is 

The  form  of  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Sajkoomars : — 

^'  Whereas  it  hath  become  known  to  the  Groremment  of  the  Honourable 
English  East  India  Company,  that  we  of  the  tribe  of  the  Rajkooman  do 
not  suffer  our  female  children  to  live :  and  whereas  this  is  a  great  crime,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Bretim  Bywunt  Pooran,  where  it  is  said,  that  killing  eren 
a  foBtos  is  as  criminal  as  killing  a  Brahmun ;  and  that  for  killing  a  female 
or  woman,  die  punishment  is  to  suffer  in  the  neik,  or  hill,  called  Kal  Sooler, 
for  as  manj  yeaxs  as  there  are  hairs  on  that  female's  body ;  and  that,  after- 
wards, that  person  shall  be  bom  again,  and  successively  become  a  leper, 
and  be  afflicted  with  the  zukhma:  and  whereas  the  British  Government 
in  India,  whose  subjects  we  are,  have  an  utter  detestation  of  such  murderous 
practices,  and  we  do  ounelves  acknowledge  that,  although  oustomaiy  among 
us,  it  is  highly  sinful,  we  do  therefore  hereby  agree  not  to  commit  ainr 
lonffer  such  detestable  acts ;  and  any  among  us,  who  (which  God  forbid) 
ahafl  be  hereafter  guil^  thereof,  or  shall  notbring  up  and  get  our  daughters 
married,  to  die  best  ox  our  abOities,  among  those  of  our  caste,  shall  be 
et^elled  £rom  our  tribe,  and  we  shall  neither  eat  nor  keep  society  with  such 
person  or  persons,  besides  suffering  hereafter  the  punishments  denounced  in 
the  above  pooran  and  shatter.  We  have  therefore  entered  into  this  agree- 
ment; dated  17th  of  December,  1789."t 

Colonel  Walker,  in  communication  to  the  Governor  of 

Bombay,  in  Dec.  1809,  specifies  the  Jahrejas  of  Cattywar 

who  had  preserved  their  female  children  to  the  amount  of 

thirty-two,  and  suggested  a  distribution  of  14,000  rupees  in 

presents,  which  was  adopted.     He  observes,  ^^  During  the 

recent  exhibition  in  Cattywar,  I  was    not  unmindful    of 

inquiring  into  the  success  of  the  humane  arrangements  intro- 

*  Par.  Papers,  1834,  pp.  6,  7. 
t  Par.  Papers,  1824,  p.  8.    For  the  prevalence  of  iust  sentiments  in  the 
British  Courts  of  Justice,  see  the  Regulat  of  1795  and  1799.    Par.  Papers, 
1824,  pp.  9—11, 
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doced  wdo:  ibe  influence  of  the  Hon.  ComptrnfA  GroTem- 
meat,  for  the  iA)oU6hniaat  of  female  Infaaiicide  among  the 
Jahseja  Rajpoots ;  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  reform 
has  completdy  taken  root  I  have  the  hononr  to  enclose  a 
list  of  those  Jahrejas  who  have  preserved  their  female  chil- 
dren, which  fell  under  my  own  direct  observance.  On  my 
halt  at  Dherole,  I  had  all  those  in  the  iinmediate  neighbour- 
hood, who  were  capable  of  attending,  brought  to  my  tent,  and 
many  were  too  young  to  be  brought  from  any  distance.  It 
was  extremely  gratifying  an  this  occasion  to  observe  the 
triumph  of  nature,  and  parental  affection,  over  prejt^ice  and 
a  horrid  superstition  ;  and  that  those  who,  hut  a  short  period 
before,  would,  as  many  of  them  had  done,  have  doomed  their 
in/ants  to  destruction  without  compunction,  should  now  glory 
in  their  preservation^  and  doat  on  them  with  fondness!^* 

From  the  Register  of  the  Jahrejas  in  Cattywar,  June  1817, 
it  appears  that  the  degree  of  success  attending  the  efforts 
to  iJx>lish  Infanticide  has  been  much  less  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Captain  Ballantine,  in  his  laudable  efforts 
to  abolish  tins  inhuman  custom,  proposed  some  veiy  effectual 
plans,  and  presented  to  the  Government  a  list  of  the  families 
of  the  Jahrcgas  with  the  number  of  infants  saved  from  1807  to 
1817.  He  observes,  ^  In  conformity  with  the  commands  of 
the  Honourable  Court,  and  those  of  the  Govenmientsin  India^ 
communicated  in  your  several  despatches,  my  attention  has 
since  been  directed  to  attain  the  best  possible  data  to  be  pro- 
cured on  the  humane  and  interesting  subject  of  the  Infanticide 
engagements  contracted  with  the  Jahrejas  of  the  Peninsula, 
by  Colonel  Walker,  in  his  first  circuit  in  Cattywar.  In  pre- 
senting the  accompanying  complete  Register  of  all  the  Jah- 
rejas  known  in  Cattywar,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think  it  will 
be  acceptable,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  first  paper  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  been  obtained ;  and  the  more  especially  as  it  will  form 
the  best  data  on  which  to  watch,  with  better  effect,  the  progress 
of  an  Institution  which  appears  to  have  excited  uncommon 
uiterest  wherever  its  extraordinary  history  has  reached.  It 
must  be  received  as  an  indubitable  testimony  that  sixty-three 
female  offsprings  saved,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  probable 
population  of  the  Jahrejas  in  the  Peninsula,  during  the  long 
period  of  ten  years.  I  much  fear  the  object  of  our  interference 
for  the  suppression  of  this  singular  custom  has  too  generally 
feiled,  to  select  any  individual  party  for  the  just  vengeance  of 
Government  and  offended  nature.^'f 

*  Par.  Papeis,  pp.  78,  79.  f  Pat.  Papers,  1824,  p.  108. 
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A  Register  of  the  TalookaB,  &c.,  of  all  the  Jdhrqas  at  the 
present  day  in  CattyuHir;  together  with  the  Age  and 
Number  of  their  female  Offspring  savedy  or  note  living^ 
since  the  iBtroduction  of  the  Infanticide  arrangement  by 
Colonel  Walker  in  1807  and  1808. 


TALOOKAS.       ] 

So, 

AGE. 

TALOOKAS.       ] 

No. 

1 

AGE. 

Inlioorbee  .    .    . 
Ditto     .... 

1 
1 

7yeaz8. 
4  do. 

Cheymroo 
Kaneedee. 

3  months. 

Villages  belonging  to 

Kheesunoo. 

the  Moorbee. 

Gundol      .... 

6  yean. 

Madepoor  of  do. 
Suined  of  do. 

Bhyaud     .... 

16  do. 

Loonewow      .    .     . 

2  do. 

Lujyee. 

Ditto      .... 

6  do. 

Beeralloo. 

Looneywow    .    .     . 

2ido. 

Motana. 

Hunmunteyalloo 

6  do. 

Bhella  Mota. 

Bibra. 

Vowdey. 

Dhorajee  .... 

5  do. 

Dyeesuzoo. 

Ditto      .... 

1  yr&6mo. 

Biucote     .... 
Villages  belonging  to 

1 

4  do. 

Ditto      .... 

1  do— 6do. 

Diaffa.* 

the  Rigcote.     .    . 

1 

3  do. 

Noanuggur. 

Bajoote  of  do.     .    . 

1 

Ido. 

Surodhur,  of  do  .    . 

2  yean. 

Kotarie  belonging  to 

Bhungore,  of  do 

6  do. 

the  Bajcote     .    . 

1 

Ido. 

Momanooy  of  do  .    . 

6  do. 

Ourridur,  of  do. .    . 

1 

4  months. 

Guyana,  of  do. 

Ladhekoo,  of  Rajcote 

Khnrba,  of  do    .    . 

6  do. 

Wourey. 

Mokhanoo,  of  do 

11  do. 

VectTFa. 

Paynehrora. 

Paal. 

Khurida  a      .    .    . 

6  do. 

Ghtttgoo. 

Ditto      .... 

7  do. 

Shapoora. 

Khumbooroo  .    .    . 

6  do. 

Poigunnah  Mingrey. 

Ditto     .... 

4  do. 

Thora  belonging  to  do. 

Ditto      .... 

6  do. 

Endoo                   da 

MattaModa  .    .    . 

2  do. 

Ambano                do, 

MattaModa  .    .    . 

3  do. 

Purgonnab  ofRajpooi 

i 

4  months. 

Bebide 

2  do. 

Hunmuntij  anoo,of  do 

1 

2  do. 

Hunmunjoo. 

Bbadwa,  of           do 

Vunthulley     .    .    . 

6  do. 

Kotedoo,  of           do 

Khelsoo     .... 

7  do. 

y eerwal,  of           do 

Choor 

3  do. 

Punch  Tnllow,  of  do 

Megpoorf      .    .    . 

20  do. 

Poigonnah   Veeipoo 

!  1 

2  do. 

Chomdialloo  .    .    . 

7  do. 

*  "The  Talook  of  Draffa^  where,  out  of  a  reputed  number  of  400 
iSunilies,  there  is  not  a  single  female  child.  This  Talook,  as  if  yisited  by 
the  just  Tengeance  of  Heaven,  is  at  the  last  stage  of  poverty  and  distress.*' 
Ptur.  Papers,  p.  108. 

t  In  ^e  Bhull  Pergunnab,  and  her  husband  is  unable  to  feed  her, 
therefore  she  returned  to  her  father's  bouse.  Such  a  case  of  poverty  is  truly 
affecting,  and  will  no  doubt  claim  public  attention.  There  are  other  in- 
stances where  the  parties  in  distress  appealed  for  support,  and  said  they 
would  lojf  their  dM^htert  at  the  Sirhart  door  far  the  purpoie  !  ! 
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TALOOKAS. 


No.     AGE. 


f 


Animdpoor.* 
Yessamnoo 
Salpeperyoo. 
Mnnueet   . 
Maioodo. 
Jona     .     . 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Joona    .     . 
Satoodur   . 

Ditto 
Rajpoora   . 
Vaurey 

Ditto      . 

Ditto      . 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Soosang     . 

Ditto     . 

Ditto 

The  Par 


4  yeaiB. 

2  do. 

11  do. 
8  do. 
6  months. 
2  yean. 
Ido. 
1  y.6mo. 
1  year. 
6  do. 

1  do. 
10  do. 

4  months. 

2  years. 

1  do. 
6  do. 

2  do. 


TALOOKAS. 


Vaurey .    .    . 
Chandley. 
Kurle  Dhiole 
Vunpiurey  .    . 
Ditto     .     . 
Sonuseera 
Leyalloa    .    . 
Rejeya .     .    . 
EJiieejeiyoo     . 
Meffpoor   .    . 
SooTtanpoor    . 
Bhakherdo. 
Bofueko. 
Gutko. 

Total 


No.i    AGE. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


6yeax8. 

2  do. 

2  ys.  6mo. 

3  yean. 
10  do. 
14  do. 

9  do. 
3  do. 
3  do. 
2  ys.  6mo. 


63 


Females* 
saved. 

N.  B.  This  list  is  inclusiye  of  all  the 
Jhamfa  cast  in  the  Peninsula. 
Bullumba,  June  20, 1817. 


Papers  on  Infanticide,  July^  1828,  contain  tables 
of  infants  preserved  and  stated  to  be  alive  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Jahrejas,  in  Cutch  and  Wagur  in  1823,  to  die  number 
of  ninety-one.     In  1824  was  presented  to  Government,  ^^  A 
Statement  showing  the  number  of  Jahreja  females  bom  and 
preserved  in  the  Western  Peninsula  of  Guzerat.  -  The  total 
number  shown  consists  of  266  /emales  •*  sixty-three  appear 
to  have  been  in  existence  June  1817 ;  the  remaining  203  have 
been  bom  and  preserved  since;    forty-seven  of  the  whole 
number  have  died  since  their  birth,  twenty-five  are  married, 
and  194  are  unmarried.'*     H.  Pottinger,  Esq.,  Resident  in 
Cutch,  forwarded  to  Government  a  list  of  the  female  Jahrejas 
Uving  in  Cutch,  Jan.  1, 1826,  amounting  to  143.t    These  im- 
portant data,  while  they  show  the  measure  of  success  attending 
the  efforts  to  abolish  Infanticide,  demonstrate  the  continuance 
of  the  practice,  and  the  necessity  of  more  efficient  means  for 
its  entire  abolition. 

The  following  extract  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company  and  his  Highness  Maha  Raja 
Mirza  Rao  Shri  Desserljee,  Chief  of  Cutch,  dated  Oct.  1819, 
is  very  interesting ; — "The  Hon.  Company  engages  to  exercise 
no  authority  over  the  domestic  concems  of  the  Rao,  or  of  those 
of  any  of  the  Jahreja  chieftains  of  the  country.  That  the  Rao, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  shall  be  absolute  masters  of  their 


*  Par.  Papers,  p.  110,  111. 
t  Par.  Papers,  1828,  pp.  7,  8,  11—14, 21^—25. 
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territoiy,  and  that  the  civil  aod  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  Government  shall  not  be  introduced  therein. 

^^His  Highness  the  Rao,  his  heirs  and  successors^  at  the 
particular  instance  of  the  Honourable  Company,  engage  to 
abolish  in  their  own  family  the  practice  of  Infanticide; 
they  also  engage  to  join  heartily  with  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany, in  abolishing  the  ct^tom  generaUy  throughout  the 
Bhyaud  of  Cutch. 

^^  Previously  to  the  execution  of  ihe  deed  of  guarantee  in 
favour  of  the  Jahrga  Bhyaud,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the 
sixteenth  article,  a  written  engagement  shall  be  entered  into 
by  them  to  abstain  from  the  practice  of  Infanticide ;  and 
specifying  that,  in  case  any  of  them  do  practise  it,  the  guilty 

Serson  shall  submit  to  a  punishment  of  any  kind  that  may  be 
etermined  by  the  Honourable  Company's  Government  and 
the  Cutch  Durbar."* 

In  the  abolition  of  Infanticide  at  Gunga  Saugur  humanity 
and  religk»i  have  obtained  a  noble  triumph.  The  deposition, 
p.  34,  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil ;  after  due  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
British  Government,  A.  D.  1802,  abolishing  the  practice. f 
In  Dec.  1891,  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Saugur  Island  Society  reported  to  the  Government, 
that  '^the  practice  of  immolating  children  had  entirely 
ceased,'*^  The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  this  place  by  a 
friend  of  the  author's  confirms  the  statement : — 

"  In  the  beginning  of  Januaiy,  1625,  Mr.  Williamson,  with  three  of  the 
natives,  Gorachund,  Rotnn,  and  Tanin,  went  to  Gunga  Saugur  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  great  annual  assembly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  character  of 
this  assembly  is  greatly  changed  ^ce  the  merciful  and  Christian  measures 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  have  been  in  force.  But  still  it  presents  a 
scene  of  the  grossest  superstition,  and  affords  a  faroarable  opportunity  to 
missionaries  of  sending  far  and  wide  the  news  of  salvation.  While  walking 
along  the  beach,  they  met  a  man  with  two  little  boys,  and  asked  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  them  at  Saugur,  whether  he  intended  giving  them  to 
GtingaP  He  replied,  No,  no^huhe  had  made  a  vow  before  they  were  bom, 
that  if  Gunga  would  give  him  children,  he  would  give  their  rata,  (that  is, 
their  matted  hair,)  to  her  as  eoon  as  they  were  able  to  accomipanyhim  !  When 
it  was  told  him  that  all  this  was  useless,  he  said  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
shastras  and  the  advice  he  had  receiyed  from  the  Brahmuns." 

The  following  account  of  the  abolition  of  Infanticide  in  the 
north  of  India,  is  highly  interesting.     It  is  contained  in  an 

*  Par.  Papers,  p.  115.  For  an  agreement  to  abotish  Infanticide  entered 
into  by  the  Jahrejas  of  Santulpore,  in  March,  1827,  and  by  the  Jahnjas  of 
Charcut,  June,  1827,  see  Par.  Pftpers,  1828,  pp.  29, 30. 

t  See  this  interesting  document  Par.  Papers,  1824,  p.  137, 138.  "  In- 
fanticide in  India,"  by  the  Author,  p.  64. 
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extract  of  a  letter  from  Capt  H.  Hall,  Superintendent  of 
Mhainrarra,  to  Six  C.  Metcalfe,  Baronet,  Resident  at  Delhi, 
in  1827  :— 

"  It  is  most  satiflfactoiy  to  be  able  to  report  the  conmlete  and  voluniwry 
Miiion  fif  the  Hoo  rtwUwg  cmtomiy  female  Infanticiae  and  the  sale  of  the 
women,  Both  dimes  were  closely  eomiectedy  banag  bad  tbeir  origin  in  tbe 
heavy  expense  attending  marriage  oontracts.  Tbe  sams  were  payable  by 
the  male  side,  ever  unalterable,  equal  to  the  rich  and  the  noor.  What  first 
established  the  payment  is  unknown,  but  it  was  so  sacrea,  inviolable,  and 
even  a  partial  deviation  so  disgraceful,  that  the  most  necesntous  of  the  tribe 
would  not  incur  the  imputation.  Hence  arose  as  decided  a  right  over  the 
persons  of  women,  as  over  cattle  or  other  property.  They  were  inherited 
aod  disposed  of  accordingly,  to  the  extent  of  even  eom  eeUing  their  awn 
mothers  !  Hence  also  arose  Infanticide.  The  sums  payable  were  beyond 
the  means  of  so  many,  that  dauffhters  necessarily  remained  on  hand  after 
maturity,  entailed  disgrace,  and  thus  imposed  a  necessity  on  all  female 
progeny  of  becoming  victims  to  their  family  honour. 

"Oa  the  establishment  of  British  rale,  both  evils  gradually  diminished! 
Females  were  not  allowed  to  be  transferred,  except  for  conjugal  purposes ; 
their  consent  was  to  be  obtained,  and  their  choice  consulted ;  humane 
treatment  was  enforced,  and  the  whole  system  of  considering  them  as  mere 
cattle  was  discouraged.  Female  Infmtietde  wot  at  oneetfrohibited.  Though 
many,  no  doubt,  still  fell  secret  sacrifices  from  the  great  ftMsilitf  of  undeteeted 
destruction,  yet  the  danger,  aided  by  imim)ved  feeling,  increased  the  snr- 
mors  so  considerably  as  to  force  upon  the  Mhairs  a  due  sense  of  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  a  general  wish  for  its  removal,  by  a  reduction  of  the  regulated 
ram  of  ooutract;  but  thev  were  aneree,  indeed  declared  their  tnaiuttv  to 
alter  their  long-estabMsbea  custom  themselves,  and  earnestly  entreated  it 
mght  he  affected  hy  a»  order  of  anUhorittf,  heading  aU  to  ohedtenee  hy  heavy 
pena/ftei.    After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  allowed  for  consideration,  the 
whole  was  settled  in  public  punchyte^  and  its  resolutions  were  confirmed 
without  the  sliffhtest  alteration,  so  that  the  proceeding  originated  with,  and  has 
been  carried  through  by,  the  inhabitants  themselves ;  nor  has  there  been  a 
single  petition  agauuit  it    They  have  lowered  the  sum  payable  on  marriage 
contracts,  abolis£^  all  right  of  subsequent  sale,  and  fixed  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, or  200  rupees'  fine,  with  exclusion  from  cast,  as  the  punishment  for 
deviation.    The  arrangement  is  calculated  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  leaving 
nothing  to  be  wished ;  and  a  more  happy  proof  of  general  improvement 
coold  scarcely  be  adduced,  embracing,  as  it  does,  in  its  very  extensive  bear, 
ings,  the  suppression  of  so  much  crime,  unmorality,  and  misery."* 

The  late  Bishop  Heber,  speaking  of  the  Ramaynna  festiyal 
at  ADahabad,  mentions  the  following  important  fact : — ^^  There 
was  a  hideous  and  aecmrsed  practice  in  ^the  good  old  times ' 
before  the  British  police  was  established,  at  least  if  all  which 
the  Mussulmans  and  English  say  is  to  be  believed,  which 
shows  the  Hindoo  superstition  in  all  its  horrors.  The  poor 
children,  who  represented  Ram,  his  In'other,  and  Seeta,  who 
bad  been  feasteo,  honoured,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the 

papular  amusement,  were,  it  is  said,  altvays  poieoned  in  the 

"  ■  ■  I  ■  ■    -  ■■  ■  III  1 1  ■■  »  II II 

*  Par.  Papers,  1828,  p.  37,  38. 
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sweetmeats  given  them  the  last  day  of  the  show^  that  it  might 
be  said  their  spirits  were  absorbed  into  the  deities  whom  they 
had  represented !  Nothing  of  the  sort  can  now  be  done.  The 
children,  instead  of  being  bought  for  the  purpose,  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  the  priests,  are  the  children  of  neighbours,  whose 
prior  and  subsequent  history  is  known ;  and  Ram  and  Seeta 
now  grow  old  like  other  boys  and  girls.*** 

In  Ceylon,  Infanticide  has  been  abolished  by  the  following 
Proclamation  of  the  British  Government : — ^*  In  the  name  of 
his  Majesty  George  the  Fourth,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  We, 
the  Honourable  Major-General  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  Knight, 
Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the 
Bath,  lieutenant-Govemor  and  Commander-in-chief  in  and 
oyer  the  British  settlements  and  territories  in  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  with  the  dependencies  thereof,  do  hereby  proclaim, 
in  order  that  no  one  may  pretend  ignorance  of  the  law — ^That 
any  person,  whether  being  the  parent  or  any  other,  who  shall 
kill  any  child  of  whatever  age,  within  the  Kandyan  Provinces, 
shall  and  will  be  equally  punished  with  death  as  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  grown-up  person ;  and  no  plea  will  be  admitted  in 
any  extenuation  of  any  barbarous  usage  or  custom  of  this 
description  having  prevailed,  the  same  being  wholly  contrary 
to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Kandy.  Given  at 
Columbo,  in  the  said  Island  of  Ceylon,  the  twenty -fifth  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-one."t 

In  the  Island  of  Owhyhee,  or  Hawaii,  the  recent  triumph 
of  Christianity  in  the  abolition  of  Infanticide  and  other  in- 
human customs  presents  a  subject  of  the  most  grateful  nature 
for  the  contemplation  of  the  friends  of  humanity  and  religion.]: 

Hie  difficulties  attending  the  entire  abolition  of  Infanticide 
in  India  are  considerable.  We  have  seen  the  efforts  of  the 
Persians  and  Syracusans  to  destroy  this  cruel  custom  among 
the  Carthaginians,  yet  RoUin  observes — ^^It  appears  from 
Tertullian's  Apology  that  this  barbarous  custom  prevailed  in 
Africa,  long  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  'Infantes  penes 
Africam  Satumo  immolabantur  palam  usque  adproconsidatum 
Tiberii,  qui  eosdem  sacerdotes  in  eisdem  arboribus  templi  sui 
obumbraticibus  scelerum  votivis  crucibus  exposuit,  teste  militia 
patriae  nostrae,  quae  id  ipsum  munus  illi  proconsul!  functa  est ;' 

*  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  338.  f  Asiatic  Joum.  Sep.  1822. 

X  Ellis's  Tour  through  Hawaii,  pp.  287—305.     See  also  his  Polynesian 
Researches. 
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< — children  were  publicly  sacrificed  to  Saturn,  down  to  the 
proconsulship  of  Tiberius,  who  hanged  the  scumjlcing 
priests  themselves  on  the  trees  which  shaded  their  temples^ 
as  on  so  many  crosses  raised  to  expiate  their  crimes,  of  which 
the  militia  of  our  country  are  witnesses,  who  were  the  actors 
of  this  execution  at  the  command  of  the  Proconsul.'^'i^ 

The  propensity  of  the  Israelites  to  adopt  the  sanguinary 
customs  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan  is  frequently 
noticed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  "  Enflaming  yourselves  with 
idols  under  every  green  tree ;  slajring  the  children  in  the 
ralleys  under  the  clifls  of  the  rocks."  Isa.  Ivii.  5. — In  thy 
skirts  is  found  the  blood  of  the  poor  innocents ;  I  have  not 
found  it  by  secret  search,  but  upon  all  these.''  Jer.  ii.  34. — 
'^They  have  forsaken  me  and  have  estranged  this  place,  and 
have  burned  incense  in  it  unto  other  gods,  whom  neither  they 
nor  their  fathers  have  known,  nor  the  kings  of  Judah,  and 
have  filled  this  place  with  the  blood  of  innocents ;  they  have 
built  also  the  high  places  of  Baal,  to  bum  their  sons  with  fire 
for  bumt-ofiferings  unto  Baal,  which  I  commanded  not,  nor 
spake,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind.''  Jer.  xix.  4,  5.  So  also 
the  prophet  Ezekiel :  '^  Thou  hast  taken  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  whom  thou  hast  borne  unto  me,  and  these  hast 
thou  sacrificed  unto  them  to  be  devoured.  Is  this  of  thy 
whoredoms  a  small  matter,  that  thou  hast  slain  my  children, 
and  delivered  them  to  cause  them  to  pass  through  the  fire  for 
them  ?"  Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21.  This  custom  was  found  among 
the  people  who  were  transplanted  to  the  cities  of  Samaria  by 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  they  continued  the  practice  though 
in  a  strange  land : — ^'  Eveiy  nation  made  gods  of  their  own, 
and  put  them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places  which  the 
Samaritans  had  made,  every  nation  in  their  cities  wherein 
they  dwelt.  And  the  men  of  Babylon  made  Succoth-benoth, 
and  the  men  of  Cuth  made  Nergal,  and  the  men  of  Hamath 
made  Ashima,  and  the  Avites  made  Nibbaz  and  Tartak,  and 
the  Sepharvites  burnt  their  children  in  fire  to  Adrammelech  and 
Anammelech  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim."    2  Elings  xvii.  29 — 31 . 

The  Par.  Papers  on  Infanticide  show  that  considerable 
difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  prosecuting  the  attempts 
for  the  abolition  of  this  custom  in  Hindostan;  and  it  is 
proper  that  these  difficulties  should  be  known,  to  chasten  our 
sanguine  expectation  of  success,  and  to  arm  to  fortitude  and 
perseverance.  Lord  Teignmouth,  in  a  paper  on  the  Customs 
and  Practices  of  the  Hindoos,  justly  observes : — 

*  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  9,  Rollings  Anc.  Hist.  b.  i.  p.  109. 
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^^  A  prohibition,  enforced  by  the  denunciation  of  the  severest 
temporal  penalties,  would  have  little  efficacy  in  abolishing  a 
custom  which  existed  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 
and  natural  affection;  and  the  sanction  of  th€Ureliffionwhich 
the  Rajkoomars  professed  tons  appealed  to  in  aid  of  the 
ordinances  of  civil  authority.  Upon  this  principle,  an  en- 
gagement, binding  themselves  to  desist  in  fiiture  from  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  causing  the  death  of  their  female  children, 
was  prepared,  and  circulated  among  the  Rajkoomars  for  their 
signature.  As  it  was  also  discovered  that  the  same  custom 
prevailed,  though  in  a  less  degree,  among  a  smaller  tribe  of 
people,  also  within  the  province  of  Benares,  called  Rajebunses, 
measures  were  adopted  at  the  same  time  to  make  them  sensi* 
ble  of  its  iniquity,  and  to  procure  from  them  a  subscription 
similar  to  that  exacted  from  the  Rajkoomars.'** 

^^  The  practice,'*  says  W.Cracroft,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Juan- 
pore,  in  1819,  ^^  arises  fit>m  the  difficulty  the  Rajkoomars 
experience  in  procuring  husbands  for  their  daughters.  The 
only  tribes  who  will  receive  Rajkoomar  females  as  wives  are 
the  Bisen,  and  Soreej  Buns,  of  Ooruckpore,  and  the  Gurwars 
of  Mirzapore,  and  the  Boghel  of  Rewah ;  and  these  tribes, 
from  an  idea  of  their  superiority,  will  not  admit  a  Rajkoomar 
female,  without  receiving  a  very  large  dowry  with  her.  They 
intermairy  among  each  other,  and  feel  no  want  of  the  Rajkoo- 
mar females  to  keep  up  their  race.  Until  this  obstacle  can 
be  removed,  or  some  other  means  devised  for  providing 
husbands  for  the  females  of  the  Rcykoomar  tribe,  all  efforts 
must,  in  my  opinion,  friil  of  checking  the  practice.  No  doubt 
can  exist  as  to  the  propriety,  indeed  the  necessity,  of  attempting 
to  restrain  it  in  some  manner ;  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
severe  punishment  would  have  that  effect.  Hitherto  no 
magistrate  has  ever  apprehended  or  committed  any  individual 
on  a  charge  of  this  kind ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  has 
been  avoided  by  design ;  for  the  instances  are  too  frequent  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  their  evading  proof,  had  a  strict  search 
been  often  made  for  that  purpose."t 

^^  I  entered  on  this  undertaking,''  says  Colonel  Walker,  ^^  with 
sanguine  expectations  of  success,  but  which  were  for  a  long 
time  disappointed.  I  must  own  that  the  natives  had  formed 
more  just  opinions  on  the  subject,  when  they  foretold  the 
difficulties  that  would  attend  the  attempt;  whicJi  few  of  them 
thought  could  be  overcome  but  by  the  Company  making  a 
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conquest  of  the  country.  I  conceived  that  reason  and  feeling 
w^Dold  effect  the  refinquishment  of  a  barbarous  custom^  uncon- 
nected with  the  principles  of  society ;  and  which  all  the 
passions  of  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  forma  and  maxims 
of  religion,  were  combined  to  destroy.  As  it  was  evident 
also,  tbat  ihe  most  disinterested  humanity  had  led  the  Hon. 
Company  to  interfere  for  the  abolition  of  fismale  Infanticide, 
I  conceited  that  this  reflection,  and  the  respect  due  to  their 
mediation,  would  have  disposed  the  Jahrejas  to  comply  with 
a  request,  which  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  could  be  at 
Tariance  with  their  ovm  sentiments.  But  sentimenU  of  na- 
iure  and  humanity  have  no  influence  with  the  Jahrejas, '  and 
I  was  soon,  however  reluctantly,  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
favourable  expectations  I  had  formed  of  success.  The  diffi- 
culties were  many  and  formidable.*^ 

The  Governor  of  Bombay,  in  1821,  the  Hon.  M.  Elphinstone, 
expresses  himself  in  the  language  of  despondency,  and  unbe- 
coming the  very  hig^  ground  obtained  by  engagements  and 
treaty  with  the  abettors  of  this  inhuman  custom.     ^^  There  is 
one  point  of  great  importance,  in  which  we  are  already  entitled 
to  exercise  the  right  of  general  superintendence.    This  is  in 
checking  the  crime  of  female  Infanticide,  and  in  imposing  the 
fines  authorized  by  Colonel  Walker's  agreements  on  those 
who  may  be  guilty  of  it.     It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that 
ihe  difficulty  of  detection  should  seciu-e  the  perpetrators  of 
this  crime  so  effectually  from  punishment,  as  to  render  the 
article  against  it  a  dead  letter  I    There  has  been  no  instance 
of  punishment  for  In&nticide  since  the  agreements  were  con- 
cluded ;  and  this  is  so  far  from  being  owing  to  the  diminution 
of  the  crime,  that,  from  the  best  information  Major  Ballantine 
could  obtain,  it  would  appear,  that  not  mere  than  \W  females 
horn  since  the  agreement  are  now  in  existence;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  how  many  of  these  might  have  been  spared,  if 
the  engagement  had  never  been  entered  into.     No  effectual 
check  can  be  imposed  on  this  atrocious  practice  so  long  as  it 
is  so  completely  congenial  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple;   unless,  by  employing  hired  agents,  as    proposed  by 
Major  BaUantine,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  detect  offenders 
of  this  description ;    and  such  a  measure  would  lead  to  so 
much  intrusion  into  the  most  private  and  domestic  proceedings 
of  the  superior  casts  (among  whom  alone  Infanticiae  prevails), 
and  would  be  open  to  so  many  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
formers, that  I  do  not  think  the  chance  of  success  would 
^—     ■  ■  ■■    I  ■     ■* .  I  I,     -        ..I         .  ■       ,     I  I » ■ — 

*  Par.  Papers,  p.  4«.      See  p.  97. 
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compeusaie  for  the  disaffectiou  which  it  would  create.  It 
may  also  be  doubted,  how  far  we  have  a  right  to  interfere  to 
such  an  extraordinary  pitch  with  the  private  life  of  a  people, 
with  whose  civil  government  and  internal  police  we  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  concern.  We  must  therefore  be  content 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors  (without  attempting 
to  go  beyond  them)  in  their  most  meritorious  endeavours  to 
discoimtenance  this  enormity ;  and  we  may  safely  flatter  our- 
selves, that,  as  the  manners  of  the  people  become  softened  by 
a  continuance  of  tranquillity  and  good  order,  they  will  gradu- 
ally discontinue  a  practice,  which  is  not  more  inconsistent 
with  reason  than  repugnant  to  natural  instinct.^*^ 

"  The  principal  obstacles  to  be  overcome,"  says  the  Political 
Agent  in  Cattywar,  in  July,  1824,  "in  rendering  the  engage- 
ments eflectual,  is  the  difficulty  of  detecting  those  concerned 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime ;  so  long  as  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  the  people  render  them  disinclined  to  afford  aid 
in  discovering  it,  few  are  prompted  to  make  it  known  by  a 
sense  of  humanity,  or  even  of  interest.  Though  all  classes 
are  ready  to  admit  the  barbarity  of  the  practice,  still  they 
view  it  with  so  passive  a  spirit,  that  they  feel  indisposed  to 
encounter  the  odium  or  animosity  that  the  consequences  of  a 
disclosure  might  occasion.  A  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Jahrejas,  during  my  annual  circuit,  has  given  me  opportunities 
of  impressing  upon  their  minds  the  interest  taken  by  the 
British  Government  in  the  suppression  of  this  unnatoral 
practice,  and  the  guilt  attached  to  the  commission  of  it  by 
the  dictates  of  their  own  religion.  I  received  continued  as- 
surances that  they  will  discountenance  it ;  but,  Jrom  the  dis- 
proportionate number  of  females  still  existing^  it  is  evident 
that  J  although  this  horrible  practice  may  be  somewhat  sub^ 
dued^  it  is  still  far  from  being  relinquisJied. 

"  The  minds  and  opinions  of  the  tribe  do  not  appear  to 
have  undergone  that  change  on  the  subject  that  wiU  alone 
overcome  the  existence  of  a  custom  so  unnatural.  The  effects 
of  the  penalties  enjoined  by  the  engagements  entered  into  by 
the  Jahrejas  would  operate  in  deterring  from  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  if  the  means  of  detection  existed^  or  its  discovery 
was  not  opposed  by  difficulties  that  defeat  the  utmost  vigilance. 
Proving  it  is  almost  impracticable,  unless  some  part  of  the 
liomestic  establishment  of  a  Jahreja  betray  him,  a  circum- 
stance that  can  seldom  be  expected,  as  the  domestic  servants 
are  generally  the  old  adherents  and  dependants  of  his  family .*'+ 

*  Pur.  Papers,  p.  116.  f  Par.  Papers,  1828,  p.  10. 
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These  various  statements  will  prepare  the  reader  to  peruse 
with  interest  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  book.  The  ancient 
Law  of  God  to  the  sons  of  Noah  was,  "  At  the  hand  of  every 
man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man."  If  Infanticide 
be  not  punished  in  this  manner,  is  it  to  be  doubted  whether 
or  not,  Britain  should  ^^  make  inquisition  for  blood  ?"  How 
long  is  this  feeble,  temporizing  system  to  continue  ?  Are  we 
*  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of  general  superintendence,' 
and  shall  we  shrink  from  it,  and  thus  be  ^^  partakers  of  other 
men's  sins  ?"    Let  our  motto  be,  ^  Be  just  and  fear  not.' 


CHAP.  IV. 


The  necessity  and  propriety  of  adopting  measures  far  the 
entire  and  immediate  abolition  of  Infanticide — decisive 
steps  requisite — objections  answered— facilities  enjoyed  for 
its  abolition — coficltsding  remarks. 

It  is  grateM  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and  confers  a  lustre 
on  the  British  character,  that  effectual  steps  have  been  taken 
to  abolish  some  of  the  cruel  customs  of  India.  It  is,  however, 
to  bo  regretted,  that  what  has  commenced  so  well,  has  not 
been  carried  forward,  to  the  Complete  annihilation  of  every 
practice  opposed  to  the  natural  dictates  of  humanity.  "  Usages," 
observes  Lord  Teignmouth,  "  originating  in  Hindoo  super- 
stition, and  customs  of  immemorial  prescription  have  been 
discountenanced  by  the  British  Administration  in  Bengal ; 
while  the  laws  of  the  Mahomedans,  which  derive  their  au- 
thority from  the  Koran,  have  been  modified,  or,  in  eflfect, 
altered,  in  various  instances.  The  financial  system,  which 
prevailed  in  Bengal  when  the  East  India  Company  undertook 
the  exercise  of  the  Dewanny  fimctions,  was  a  system  of  imde- 
fined  exactions  and  arbitrary  oppression,  supported  by  the 
most  rigorous  rules  of  practice ;  and  the  British  are  entitied 
to  the  merit  of  having  annihilated  it  The  corah  or  whip, 
under  the  Mahomedan  Government,  was  considered  a  neces- 
sary appendage  in  Uie  country  courts,  where  the  collections 
were  made;  and  the  application  of  it  was  incessant  and 
severe.  A  practice  adopted  on  the  autiiority  of  these  ancient 
rules  would  be  severely  punished  by  the  Administration,  which 
has  wisely  and  humanely  abolished  them.     Thus  the  former 
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customs  (particularly  in  the  collection  of  the  land  revenue) 
have  undergone  a  total  alteration,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
community.  Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  Regula- 
tions, which,  by  deviating  from  ancient  rules,  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  were  in  many  in- 
stances, at  the  time  of  their  establishment,  considered  as 
hazardaua  innovations,  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  pre^ 
judices  of  the  natives  of  the  highest  class,^* 

Colonel  Walker  thus  describes  the  steps  so  successfully 
taken  by  him,  for  the  abolition  of  Infanticide  in  Cattywar,  in 
1808:— 

**  I  had  been  for  seyeral  yean  in  habits  of  friendly  correspondence  with 
Jehiyee,  the  chief  of  Moorbee,  and  he  had  continually  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  cultiyaie  the  favour  of  the  English  Govemment.  The  artifices  of 
this  chief  and  his  vakeel,  who  resided  in  camp,  amused  me  for  some  time 
with  promises  which  proved  fallacious.  I  availed  myself  of  the  agency  and 
influence  of  Soondeijee  Sewjee,  after  his  arrival  in  camp,  but  with  no  better 
success.  At  last  Jchajee  transmitted  a  paper,  in  which  ne  offered  to  accede 
to  my  wishes  by  preserving  his  daughters,  frovided  I  would  reduce  MaUia^ 
and  restore  the  village  of  KuraUa^  of  whteh  he  had  been  deprived  by  the 
Ghiicowar  Government !  The  possession  of  this  paper  I  conceived  of  im- 
portance, as  it  discovered  the  $elfUh  and  mercenarjf  motivet  that  attached  the 
Jahrejas  to  Infanticide.  I  preserved  it  as  a  testimony,  which  reflected  on 
their  pretences  of  the  inviolability  of  the  practice  as  a  custom  of  the  cast, 
and  destroyed  every  argument  which  they  had  attempted  to  found  on 
principle.  When  Jehajee  perceived  the  msadvantage  which  attended  the 
possession  of  this  paper,  he  made  several  applications  to  induce  me  to  restore 
it,  with  which  I  cud  not  comply.  It  was  also  evident  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  awaken  their  natural  feelings ;  and  that,  the  same  motives  of 
interest  would  have  more  influence  in  inducing  them  to  relinquish  the  prac- 
tice, than  any  arguments  derived  from  humanity,  morality,  or  religion.  It 
appeared  like  wise,  from  the  communications  of  Jehajee  and  others,  that  the 
reproach  of  being  the  first  to  renounce  an  ancient  practice  operated  as  a 
considerable  motive.  The  authority  of  this  example  could  not  be  complete 
unless  it  were  set  by  a  chief  of  acknowledged  rank  and  snperioritr. 

**  The  Rao  of  Cutch  seemed  to  possess  these  qualifications  from  ms  family, 
and  extent  of  territoxr.  I  was  induced,  therefore,  to  select  this  chieftain; 
but  addressed  myself  principally  to  Futteh  Mahomed,  whose  authority  Is 
paramount  in  that  country,  and  from  whom,  as  a  zealous  Mahomedan,  I 
was  led  to  expect  the  exertion  of  his  influence  for  suppressing  a  crime 
against  nature  and  religion.  The  answer,  however,  of  Futteh  Mahomed 
destroyed  every  hope  of  success  from  that  ouarter.  This  Jemader,  who 
rose  nom  the  humble  station  of  a  goathera,  and  is  extremely  illiterate, 
bad  the  sentiments  of  his  letter  probably  dictated  to  him,  and  by  the  huid 
of  his  writer  transmitted,  in  an  inflated  and  ostentatious  style,  an  elaborate 
defence  of  the  practice  of  Infanticide,  such  as  could  be  expected  to  proceed 
only  from  a  biffoted  Jahreja.  In  the  meanwhile,  every  effort  was  continued 
to  prevail  on  the  Moorbee  chief  to  abandon  Infanticidle,  which  the  long  de*- 


*  Considerations  on  conununicating  to  the  Natives  of  India  the  blessings 
of  Christianity.    Hatchard,  1808,  pp.  28--38. 
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tention  of  the  detachment  in  the  Tidiiity  of  that  city  afforded.    It  toa$  the 
daily  subject  of  letters^  mauaget^  and  conferences, 

**  The  Aumanit^  and  tenderness  congenial  to  the  sex  induced  me  to  expect 
the  assistance  of  &e  cromen  of  Jehajf^s  familj.  The  preserration  of  tneir 
offspring  speared  peculiarly  their  business.  I  conceived  that  my  appeal 
to  wives  and  mothers,  and  to  women  who  came  firom  tribes  who  rejected 
Infanticide,  would  be  attended  with  every  advantage.  I  was  further  led  to 
entertAin  great  hopes  of  this  plan,  on  account  of  ue  high  character  ot  the 
mother  oi  the  chief  of  Moorbee  for  prudence,  propriety  of  conduct,  and  a 
benevolent  disposition.  As  this  lady  possessed  considerable  influence  over 
her  son,  I  expected  that  she  would  exert  it  in  favour  of  a  measure  agreeable 
to  her  own  feelings.  The  embarrassed  state  of  Jehajee's  affairs,  and  Uie 
countenance  he  stood  in  need  of  from  me,  for  retrieving  them,  were  circum* 
stances  which  I  conceived  would  occur  to  the  discretion  of  his  mother,  and 
urge  her  to  obtain  from  her  son  a  concession  which  might  give  the  family  a 
clflum  to  my  support  My  overtures  to  this  lady,  were,  at  first,  received 
with  the  feelings  natural  to  her  sex ;  and  she  seemed  disposed,  with  the 
rest  of  the  women,  who  held  several  consultations  together  on  the  subject, 
to  unite  their  influence  for  the  abolition  of  Infanticide.  But  these  ebulli- 
tions were  of  short  duration;  the  Jahrejas  were  alarmed,  and  the  women 
contended  for  the  ancient  privilege  of  the  cast:  they  were  led  away  from 
the  path  of  nature  by  the  influence  of  their  husbands.  The  mother  of  the 
chief  of  Moorbee  requested  that  she  might  be  excused  soliciting  her  son  on 
this  head,  and  referred  me  for  further  information  to  Jehajee. 

^  At  this  period  my  prospect  of  success  was  very  obscure  and  distant. 
Although  these  efforts,  however,  had  failed  of  their  effect,  they  were  useful, 
and  paved  the  way  for  success,  by  tumine  the  attention  of  the  country  to  a 
snbjeot  which  haa  never  before  appeared  to  engage  notice.  By  discussing 
the  subject  frequently  tn  the  fnihlic  CutcherrVj  and  exposing  the  enormity  of 
the  practice^  as  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  religion  and  the  dictates  ofnature^ 
every  cast  came  to  express  an  abhorrence  of  Infanticide,  and  the  inveterate 
preftsdices  of  the  Jahrejas  began  to  be  shaken, 

^  But,  whatever  influence  these  circumstances  might  produce,  as  Jehajee 
was  the  first  chief  whom  I  had  addressed  on  the  subject,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  make  some  impression  on  him.  I  bent  every  exertion, 
therefore,  and  tried  various  expedients,  to  reclaim  this  chief  (who  had  already 
destroyed  two  of  his  daughters,)  from  the  practice  of  Infimticide.  At  last 
I  obtained  from  Jehajee  a  conditional  writing  to  the  following  effect : — 
*'  From  motives  of  friendship,  the  Honourable  Company  have  urged  me  to 
preserve  my  daughters :  to  this  I  consent,  if  the  chief  of  Nowanugger  and 
Gondul  agree.'  This  was  tiie  first  considenble  step  towards  the  attainment 
of  this  great  object,  and  the  writing  appeared  to  reduce  the  question  to  a 
kind  of  point  of  honour,  or  respect  for  antiquity,  in  setting  the  example  of 
sanctionmg  an  innovation  on  a  general  habit.  From  the  character  and 
behaviour  of  Jam  I  could  have  no  hopes  that  he  would  set  this  example ; 
but,  as  the  family  of  Dewajee  of  Gondul  had  already  preserved  sevenu  of 
their  daughters,  I  was  led  to  entertain  the  most  favourable  expectations 
from  the  general  disposition  of  this  chief,  and  his  reputation  for  humanity. 
It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  Jehajee  first  proposed  to  insert  the  names 
of  the  Rao  of  Cutch,  and  Jam  of  Nowanugger  in  bis  writing ;  but  I  posi- 
tively rdused  to  take  the  paper  unless  it  comprised  Dewajee  of  Gondul. 
The  compliance  of  Jehajee  with  this  request,  it  mav  be  but  fair  to  consider 
as  a  favourable  indication  of  his  sentiments ;  ana  that  he  was  secreUy, 
though  not  extremely,  inclined  to  agree  to  the  abolishing  of  Infanticide.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  Dewajee, 
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and  of  the  general  opinion  that  this  chief,  when  pressed,  would  renounce  the 
practice  of  killing  his  daughters.  From  Dessajee  of  Mallia,  I  ohtained  a 
similar  writing  to  that  received  from  the  chief  of  Moorbee.  I  had  conceived 
great  expectations  from  Dessajee,  who  had  preserved  a  daughter,  and  had 
by  his  vakeel  afforded  repeated  assurance  that  he  was  ready  to  renounce  In- 
fanticide ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  chief  used  every  evasion  and  delay 
to  avoid  executing  a  formal  deed  in  renunciation  of  the  practice. 

*'  The  narrative  must  now  accompany  the  operations  of  the  detachment 
which  traversed  the  country  of  Jam,  and  arrived  at  Kundorera.  I  employed 
this  time,  as  often  as  opportunity  permitted,  in  favour  of  the  design  for 
abolishing  Infanticide.  Wassonjee  Eswunee,  the  vakeel  of  the  Gondul 
chief,  residing  in  camp,  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  unite  his  influence  with 
mine,  in  order  to  prevail  on  his  master  to  enter  into  a  formal  obligation  for 
abolishing  Infanticide.  During  these  events  he  had  occasion  to  proceed  to 
Gondul  on  some  revenue  affairs,  and  before  his  departure  he  privately  gave 
me  such  assurance  as  I  conceived  might  be  confided  in,  that  he  would  ob- 
tain from  Dewajee,  authority,  on  his  return,  to  enter  into  anv  engagements 
which  might  be  required  for  preserving  the  daughters  of  the  Jahrejas 
residing  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  mission  of  Wassonjee  Eswunee 
was  entirely  successful ;  and  on  his  return  to  camp,  after  expressing  the 
reluctance  of  his  master  to  set  an  example  which  might  bring  on  him  the 
reproach  of  his  cast,  a  deed  of  the  most  eoUmn,  effectual^  and  binding  ntUwre 
wot  executed^  renouncing  for  ever  the  practice  oj  Infanticide, 

''  The  following  is  a  translaium  of  this  inttrument 

'^  Whereas  the  Honourable  £nglish  Company,  and  Anund  Row 
Guicowar,  Sena  Khaskel  Shamsher  Bahadur,  having  set  forth  to  us  the 
dictates  of  the  shastras,  and  the  true  faith  of  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  that  the 
Brimhaway  Wurtuch  Pooran  declares  the  killing  of  children  to  be  a  heinous 
sin,  it  being  written,  that  it  is  as  great  an  offence  to  kill  an  embryo  as  a 
Brahmun,  that  to  kill  one  woman  is  as  great  a  sin  as  killing  100  Brahmuns ; 
that  to  put  one  child  to  death  is  as  great  a  transgression  against  the  divine 
laws  as  to  kill  100  women ;  and  that  the  perpetrators  of  this  sin  shall  be 
damned  to  the  hell  Kule  Soodieeta,  where  he  shall  be  infested  with  as  many 
maggots  as  he  mav  have  hairs  on  his  body ;  be  bom  again  a  leper,  and  de- 
bilitated in  all  his  members;  We,  Jahreja  Dewajee,  and  Goer  Nutfaoo, 
Zemindars  of  Gondul  (the  custom  of  female  Infanticide  having  long  pre- 
vailed in  our  cast),  do  hereby  agree  for  ourselves  and  our  offspring,  as  also 
we  bind  ourselves  in  behalf  of  our  relations  and  their  offspring  for  ever,  for 
the  sake  of  our  own  prosperity,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  Hindoo  faith,  that 
we  shall  from  this  day  renounce  this  practice,  and,  in  doubt  of  this,  that  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  offenders  against  the  Sircars.  Moreover,  should  any 
one  in  future  commit  this  offence  we  shall  expel  him  from  our  cast,  and 
he  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  two  Governments,  and 
the  rule  of  the  shastras." 

"  The  above  writing  is  duly  executed.  With  the  exception  of  Jam,  every 
Jahreja  chief  readily ,  and  without  offering  a  single  objection,  subscribed  to  a 
counterpart  of  this  instrument J*^* 

In  the  Bengal  Presidency,  the  proceedings  of  Government 
were  considered  sufficiently  decisive  to  suppress  this  unnatural 
custom.  The  Sup.  of  Pobce  addresses  the  Chief  Secretary  of 
Government,  in   1818,— "Sec.   11,  Reg.  III.   1804,  already 

*  Par.  Papers,  1824,  pp.  46—49. 
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provides  for  the  ptmishment  of  In&nticide,  and  it  is  clearly 
inexpedient  that  the  Legislature  shotdd  interfere  in  any  other 
manner ;  the  practice  being  declared  a  crime j  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Magistrate  to  do  his  utmost  to  convict  those  icho  still 
persist  in  it^*  The  prevalence  of  this  custom  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  source  of  deep  re- 
gret, and  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  very  efficient  measures 
for  its  suppression;  while  it  shews  the  defective  moral  influ- 
ence of  heathenism,  in  restraining  from  the  perpetration  of 
the  most  unnatural  crimes. 

More  efficient  plans  than  those  in  operation,  have  been 
proposed  for  the  abolition  of  Infanticide  in  India.  ^^  His 
Lordship  in  council  regrets  to  observe,  (says  the  Secretary  to 
the  Bengal  Government,  in  1816,)  from  the  remarks  contamed 
in  your  Report,  which  are,  in  fact,  confirmed  by  information 
received  from  your  official  sources,  that  the  measures  adopted 
by  Mr.  Duncan,  when  President  at  Benares,  and  the 
provisions  of  Reg.  XXT.  1795,  and  Sec.  11,  Reg.  III.  1804, 
have  /ailed  to  prevent  the  inhuman  practice  which  exists 
among  the  Rajkoomars,  and  some  other  tribes  of  Rajpoots, 
of  destroying  their  female  infants;  and  that,  although  a 
greater  degree  of  precaution  is  now  observed  to  prevent 
detection,  tiiere  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  the  crime  itself 
ha>s  not  in  any  degree  diminished!  The  attention  of  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut  will  be  directed  to  the  subject  of  the 
paragraph  above  specified,  and  they  will  be  desired,  after 
obtaining  what  fiirther  information  the  local  authorities  may 
be  able  to  fiunish,  to  ofier  such  suggestions,  as  may  appear 
to  them  calculated,  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  this 
dreadfiil  crime,  and  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  those 

whomaybeguatyofit.»t 

^^  The  increasing  interest  (says  Captain  Ballantine,  in  July 
1816,)  with  which  the  entire  abolition  [of  Infanticide]  is  viewed 
by  the  British  Government,  and  the  community  in  general, 
suggests  to  me  the  propriety  of  offering  for  your  consideration, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council,  more  efficient  means  of  prosecuting,  under  our  own 
immediate  supervision,  every  possible  channel  by  which  to 
detect  any  deviation  from  these  solemn  engagements.  I  have 
not  relaxed  on  any  occasion,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
Guicowar  officers,  the  common  interest  with  which  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  practice  is  considered.  /  have  therefore  to 
solicit  permission,  to  entertain  such  an  establishment  as  may 

*  Par.  Papers,  1824,  p.  16.  f  PP-  14.  70. 
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be  considered  equal  to  the  JuU  cuxompliehment  of  this  inter-- 
esting  and  humane  oljecL  It  is  known  to  you,  that  in  the 
detection  of  any  case  of  delinquency,  as  in  those  enumerated 
by  Colonel  Wedker,  a  fine  proportioned  to  the  case,  and  the 
ability  of  the  parties,  is  imposed ;  nor  may  it  seem,  I  would 
respectfiiUy  observe,  objectionable  that  the  public  expense  on 
this  account  should  be  reimbursed  firom  the  same  source. 
The  means  for  detection  must  of  course  be,  by  clandestine 
intercourse  with  ihe  parties  and  surrounding  inhabitant,  and 
to  which  end  persons  so  deputed  must  remain  for  some  time 
on  the  spot  Guzurattee  mehtas,  or  writers,  are  the  proper 
persons  to  be  employed  on  this  duty ;  they  were  employed 
by  the  natiye  Goyenunent  in  these  duties,  and  the  present 
number  to  be  selected  for  this  important  duty  should  not  be 
less  than  five  at  fifly  rupees  per  mensem.^* 

The  Besident  at  Baioda,  in  1816,  J.  R.  Camac,  Esq., 
approved  of  the  propriety  of  these  suggestions: — ^^^The  Jah- 
rejas,  though  proud,  are,  like  the  other  natives  of  India,  very 
avaricious.  The  oligect  which  could  not  be  gained  by  speaking 
to  their  feelings,  might  be  effected  by  working  on  their  dis- 
position. The  reward  of  a  hundred  rupees^  to  him  who 
could  satisfactorily  establish  in  another  the  perpetration  of 
Infanticide^  might  bring  to  Ught  numerous  circumstances  of 
which  we  now  remain  in  ignorance.  Nor  would  the  expense 
of  such  remunerations  &11  on  either  the  Native  or  British 
Governments.  By  the  bond  to  which  the  Jahrejashave  sub- 
scribed they  have  rendered  themselves  liable  to  punishment 
at  the  will  of  the  Sircar ;  and  it  could  not  be  considered  a 
severe  punishment,  to  insist  on  the  payment  of  a  fine  which 
would  more  than  defiray  the  charges  attendant  on  receiving 
the  information  of  their  guUt  It  may  not  be  deemed  irrele- 
vant to  finmish  Government  with  what  I  conceive  an  adequate 
scale  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  an  informer  against  the 
Jam  should  receive  1000  rupees ;  against  the  inferior  Rajahs 
500 ;  against  their  near  relations  350 ;  and  against  a  poor 
Jahreja  100.  The  Jam,  if  proved  gi^ty,  should  be  fined 
30,000  rupees;  an  inferior  Rajah  10,000;  their  near  relations 
2500,  and  a  poor  Jahrda  as  much  as  he  could  pay  without 
ruin.  The  difficulty,  of  inducing  any  one  to  come  forward 
against  so  powerful  a  man  as  the  Jam,  renders  it  necessary 
that  his  reward  should  be  liberal ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  example, 
it  is  desirable  that  a  person  in  his  high  station  should  be  de- 
tected and  severely  punished.     We  can  never  expect  the 

*  Par.  Papers,  p.  98. 
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practice  of  Infanticide  to  be  fairly  laid  aside,  till  the  principal 
Jahrejcu  are  either  induced  or  forced  to  set  the  example,^^* 

The  measures  here  proposed  are  desirable  cmd  necessary. 
The  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  observe  in  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  March,  1816,  referring  to  an  inquiry  of 
the  Resident  at  Baroda,  to  ascertain  and  report  whether  the 
practice  had  been  discontinued  wholly  or  in  part  in  Cutch, 
and  whether  it  had  entirely  ceased  within  the  province  of 
Catty  war : — ^  Most  sincerely  do  we  wish  that  that  report  may 
prove  satisfactory ;  and  we  must  again  enjoin  you,  in  the 
most  serious  and  earnest  manner,  to  be  WMremitting  in  your 
endeavours  to  accomplish  this  humane  object  in  the  countries 
where  the  British  influence  can  be  felt  or  exerted/*  f 

Colonel  Walker,  on  returning  firom  India,  still  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  his  humane  efforts  to  abolish  In- 
fanticide, addressed  the  Hon,  Court  of  Directors,  in  1819, 
to  the  following  effect : — 

**  In  offering  my  opinion  npon  the  means  of  snppressing  female  Infanticide 
in  the  West  of  India,  I  must  first  observe,  that  mis  object  should  be  accom- 
plished without  yiolating  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  and  widiout  having 
recourse  to  actual  coercion.  I  must  also  beg  to  refer  to  my  own  proceedings, 
which  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  people  to  rebnquish  this 
barbarous  practice.  It  was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty,  but  it  was 
so  far  a  spontaneous  act  that  it  was  solely  effected  by  persuasion.  It  is 
under  this  influence  alone  that  the  measure  can  ultimately  be  expected  to 

fiove  successful ;  but,  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  people  of  this  part  of 
ndia,  die  practice  of  destroying  the  children  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
mere  dictates  of  natural  affection.  When  this  tie  was  once  abandoned,  it 
Dvould  be  long  before  it  could  be  again  recovered ;  and  it  would  be  necessaiy 
that  they  should  be  continually  watched,  and  urged  to  the  performance  of 
a  duty,  which  ia  seldom  neglected  even  by  the  brutes !  It  was  foreseen  diat 
the  mere  engagement  which  these  people  had  contracted  for  discontinuing 
Infiinticide,  however  solemn,  would  not  be  sufficient,  unless  they  were 
looked  after  with  vigilance,  and  frequently  encouraged;  and  unless  those 
instances,  in  which  they  infringed  their  own  voluntary  engagement,  were 
detected  and  punished.  This  mode  of  punishment  was  provided  by  their 
agreement 

<<  It  was  under  the  influence  of  a  similar  train  of  reflection,  that  I  sug- 
gested to  the  Government,^  when  I  quitted  India,  to  exact  an  anmud  report 
of  the  progrett  of  InfarUieidef  and  that  it  should  be  the  object  of  continual 
care  and  solicitude.  Before  I  retired  from  the  service,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  that  the  principles  for  its  abolition  had  made  no  slight  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  a  short  period  they  savc^  a  considerable 
number  of  infants.  But,  from  the  report  which  has  now  been  received  £rom 
India,  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  number^  saved  in  the  course  of  ten 
years  J  is  little  more  than  sixty!  and  perhaps  not  a  third  more  than  were 

Presented  by  their  parents  to  me  in  Catty  war,  with  feelings  of  affection  and 
eligfat. 

*  Par.  Papers,  p.  103.  See  p.  114,  and  Par.  Papers,  1828,  p.  16. 
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<<  Tbe  first  eiicumstance  which  requires  attention  iSftosee  the  people  often^ 
and,  hy  freqitent  intercourse,  to  inspire  them  with  senHmenU  favourable  to 
humanity.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  the  Jahrejas  will  seek  our 
society  with  greater  encouragement  than  it  is  the  habit  of  our  countrymen, 
generally  speaking,  to  afford  to  the  natires  of  India;  and  we  must  therefore 
visit  them  in  their  villages.  They  must  be  sought  out  in  their  recesses, 
invited  to  attend  the  public  Cutcherries,  and  the  subject  brought  as  often 
as  possible  under  public  discussion.  In  these  situations  opportunities  would 
fi!equently  arise  of  enforcing  the  heinous  nature  of  the  offence,  of  calmly 
discussing  its  tendency,  of  exposing  its  crime,  and  of  contrasting  the 
abominable  practice  witli  the  oontraxy  usage  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  In 
every  attempt  to  arrest  this  crime,  the  Brahmuns,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Hindoo  religion,  would  be  a  powerful  aid.  That  religion  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  practice,  and  I  always  found  the  Brahmuns  most  willing  coadjutors  in 
this  cause  of  humanity. 

"  The  people  would  not  withstand  any  eystematic  exertion  tohich  might  be 
directed  to  ite  overthrow.  Did  it  not  yield  to  an  attempt  which  was  made 
in  a  doubtful  situation,  amidst  a  multitude  of  other  occupations,  and  which 
was  not  pursued  for  a  long  time  ?  The  same  facOities,  and  greater,  now 
exist  to  ensure  suocess.  The  Guicowar  authority  may  be  disposed  more 
readily  to  co-operate  with  us,  our  own  is  better  established,  and  we  possess 
an  actual  thare  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  Collector  of  the 
newly-acquired  revenue  in  Catty  war  would  be  an  essential  agent  in  this 
humane  work.  By  means  of  the  police,  which  is  under  his  control,  and  by 
the  frequent  intercourse  which  his  office  obliges  him  to  hold  with  the  natives, 
he  would  have  opportunities  of  communication,  superior,  perhaps,  to  any 
other  person.  Let  the  collector,  the  agent  in  Cattywar,  the  agent  in  Cutch, 
and  the  Guicowar  authoritiei,  heartily,  and  in  concert,  exert  themselves,  and 
they  would  be  irresistible.  But  I  would  not  rest  the  success  of  this  inter- 
estmg  measure  on  vigilance  alone,  and  the  active  use  of  even  all  the  agents 
in  our  power.  I  would  employ  other  stimuli,  and  not  neglect  those  that 
may  be  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  grosser  passions  o'  fhose  who 
persevere  in  the  practice  of  Infanticide.  I  would  not  encourage  the  idea  of 
an  expensive  agencv,  nor  the  direct  and  professed  employment  of  spies, 
which  are  more  likely  to  defeat  than  to  promote  the  object;  but  there  are, 
surely,  means  of  ascertaining  the  result  of  a  birth  in  a  family  without  either 
offending  its  delicacy,  or  requiring  much  expense.  The  fact  of  a  pregnancy 
is  always  public,  and  the  report  of  the  neighbours  would  often  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence. A  few  detections  would  arrest  the  practice.  If  the  intercourse  were  as 
frequent  as  I  have  recommended,  many  tnings  would  be  casually  learnt,  and 
little  indeed  could  be  concealed.  In  the  course  of  this  intercourse  many  acts 
of  friendship,  of  courtesy  and  attention,  could  be  conferred  on  the  Jahrejas, 
which  would  be  attended  with  little  expense,  but  which  they  would  highly 
value;  they  are  both  greedy  and  necessitous.  The  present  of  an  inferior 
turban,  of  a  deputta,  of  a  snuff-box,  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  any  other 
trifling  article,  would  be  prized  by  them  as  a  mark  of  honour,  and  as  a 
great  acquisition.  These  little  favours  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  them 
together,  of  inducing  them  to  come  into  our  society,  and  finally  of  reconciling 
them  to  our  views.  It  is  by  association  and  constant  attention  that  they  are 
to  be  reclaimed.  The  character  and  government  of  our  country  must  suffer 
materially,  should  those  people  be  allowed  to  resume  a  practice,  which  they 
had  abandoned  with  all  the  formality  of  a  regular  and  solemn  compact. 
May  it  not  be  said,  that  %ve  are  more  indifferent  to  the  came  of  humanity, 
than  in  exacting  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which  involved 
a  paltry  revenue,  or  some  insignificant  district  P    We  may  by  kindness  and 
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^tience  briug  them  baclc  to  the  path  of  their  daty.  The  voice  of  natuie^ 
and  th<'  infl  ucnce  of  the  women,  will  unite  in  assisting  us ;  and  in  this  struggle 
ag&insl  H  (le])lorable  practice,  we  shall  finally  prevail,  while  our  motives 
juust  he  a  {IT 'lauded,  and  cannot  be  mistaken.  Were  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment neve  applied,  but  in  cases  so  obviously  beneficial  and  disinterested, 
the  raiK'st  rriiids  would  bless  them;  and  the  feelings  of  men,  as  well  as 
.their  reason,  \/ould  render  them  both  agreeable  and  irresisdble.''* 

^  To  the  ;tdoption  of  the  plans  proposed  to  suppress  Infanti- 
cuHe,  M'voral  objections  have  been  made;  tiiese  relate  to 
exf  )eths^  —  marrying  the  females  saved — employing  officers  for 
fiei  pciii  n  -  and  the  plans  being  opposed  to  the  toishes  of  the 
peo'i)ii\  *'  The  Governor  in  Council,"  it  is  said,  "  does  not 
approve  of  Captain  Camac's  entertaining  an  establishment 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  female  Infanticide,  which,  even 
adnf  lilting  its  formation  to  be  essential  to  effecting  that  desirable 
obj'ect,  we  are  not  at  Uberty  to  sanction  without  the  authority 
of  the  Honourable  Court;  nor  does  it  appear  advisable  to 
adc)pt  tlu;  other  proposition,  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
ma.rriage  of  the  children  of  a  Jahreja."t 

To  marrying  those  savedj  the  Governor  in  Council  objects 
by-  saying,-;— "Captain  Camac  must  be  informed,  that  if  the 
Iclonourable  Court  should  imdertake  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  nuptials  of  the  female  children  of  one  of  the  Jahrejas,  the 
rest  of  the  fraternity  would  expect  the  same  consideration,  to 
wiiich  they  would  be  equally  entitied  with  the  Rajah  of 
JVfoorbee:  Uie  introduction  of  such  a  practice,  independentiy 
of  tlic  5  ':*'..♦  expense  attending  it,  would  also  be  liable  to  be 
abused.  The  Governor  in  Council  is  desirous,  however,  to 
be  informed  what  would  be  the  probable  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  marriage  of  a  female  of  this  class,  in 
case  the  Honourable  Court  should  view  the  subject  in  a 
different  light,  and  should  authorize  incurring  it  on  the 
present,  or  on  any  future  occasion."J 

Respecting  the  offtjcers  for  detection^  the  Resident  at 
Baroda,  Sep.  1816,  states: — "In  1812,  during  my  employ- 
ment in  the  negociations  atNowanugger,  Witul  Rao,Dewanjee, 
in  the  hopes  of  satisfying  my  inquiries,  established  several 
mehtas  in  the  principal  Jahreja  towns,  with  instructions  to 
communicate  the  birth,  preservation,  or  murder  of  female 
children,  as  soon  as  they  received  information  of  such 
occurrences ;  but  the  jealousy  with  which  these  men  were 
regarded  rendered  their  exertions  almost  abortive;  and,  while 
no  Jahreja  would  himself  communicate  the  condition  of  his 
wife,  they  found  it  in  vain  to  ask  for  information  from  his 

*  Par.  Papers,  pp.  119—121.        f  PP.  98,  107.        %  pp.  99,  loa 
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neigfabours.  The  duties  of  these  mehtas  were  of  that  un^* 
questionable  nature  that  gives  general  dislike,  and  were  likely 
to  produce  a  feeling  of  opposition  that  would  defeat  all  their 
inquiries.  It  was  to  the  establishment  of  these  men  that 
Captain  Ballantine  alluded.  They  were  withdrawn  when  the 
Paishwa  resumed  his  rights  in  Guzerat,  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  Captain  Ballantine's  letter.  That  gentleman  probably^ 
supposes  that,  though  such  officers  could  gain  little  info^'- 
mation,  their  presence  operated  as  a  check,  and  made  the  f€3ar 
of  discoreiy  tend  to  the  abolition  of  female  Infanticide;  aiud 
it  seems  reasonable  to  think  that  it  should  have  this  efii^ct 
No  better  plan  having  yet  been  devised,  Captain  Ballantine 
has  done  his  duty,  in  recommending  to  the  adoption^  of 
Government,  that  which  seemed  to  him  the  best  fitted  for  ;the 
object  in  view.***  ? 

Objections  to  this  judicious  method  of  detecting  the  critme 
of  Infanticide  are  urged  by  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  as  Ijate 
as  Oct  1827.  ^^From  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miles's  despati^h, 
and  the  renewed  iigreemenU  concluded  with  the  seve<*al 
Jahreja  Chiefs,  subject  to  the  British  government,  your  Hcmd. 
Court  will  learn  with  satisfaction,  that  although  this  barbaroua 
practice  has  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  altogether  ceased,  yet  its 
frequency  has  greatly  diminished.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miles's 
exertions  are  very  praiseworthy,  and  we  have  expressed  our 
entire  satisfaction  with  his  humane  intentions  in  checking 
Infanticide ;  at  the  same  time  we  have  apprized  that  officer, 
that  the  measure  he  purposes  adopting,  <^  keeping  carcoom 
to  watch  aver  births,  was  thought  objectionable  in  Cattywar, 
as  leading  to  an  intrusion  into  domestic  privacy  very  foreign 
to  Indian  notions.  The  chiefs  of  Chorin,  with  whom  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded,  are  differently  situated,  and  the 
measure  may  be  less  obnoxious  among  them ;  in  which  case, 
it  would  be  a  desirable  experiment;  but  we  have  recom- 
mended, that  the  greatest  caution  should  be  observed  in  its 
adoption,  and  to  ascertain  its  probable  effects  by  previous 

inquiry.^t 

As  it  respects  the  adoption  of  these  plans  being  opposed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people^  it  is  remarkra  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  in  1817,  *^Your  Hon.  Court  will  perceive,  that 
since  we  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of 
female  Infanticide,  in  our  letter  of  Aug.  1816,  we  have  been 
unable  to  adopt  any  effectual  means  of  extinguishing  that 
inhuman  practice ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  add,  that  the  pro- 

*  Far.  Papens,  pp.  102, 106.  f  Par.  Papers,  1828,  pp.  5, «. 
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positions  submitted  to  us  for  our  cousideratioii,  with  a  Tiew 
of  discorering  how  far  the  Jahrcja  chieftains  adhered  to  their 
engagements,  have  been  abandoned,  under  the  pemMsian  that 
they  would  prove  extremely  offenHve  to  their  feeUnffsJ*^* 

The  necessity  and  utility  of  these  plans  are  ably  advocated 
from  the  exceptions  made  against  them,  ^^The  vety  alarm 
(sajrs  the  Resident  at  Baroda,  Sep.  1816,)  which  the  promul- 
gation of  the  plan  of  rewarding  informers  would  excite,  might 
greatly  tend  to  occasion  the  preservation  of  many  female 
infants.  Aware  that  no  feeUngs  of  kindness,  reUgion,  or 
general  interest  for  the  cast,  covld  induce  the  poor  Jahireja 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  reward,  eyeiy  man  would  be 
afraid  of  his  neighbour  and  his  domestic ;  while  there  must 
be  n  any,  not  of  the  Jahreja  tribe,  who  are  informed  of  the 
state  of  their  families,  and  who  can  therefore  gratify  their 
avarice  with  less  dread  of  censure.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan,  however,  are  opposed  by  disadvantages;  and  these 
would  grow  into  an  evil  of  some  magnitude  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jahrgas,  unless  provided  against  ai  the  first 
outlet.  The  hopes  of  reward  might  induce  many  to  bring 
forward  false  accusations,  and  also  such  as  might  have  an 
appearance  of  validity,  without  being  grounded  on  fact  The 
informer  should  therefore  be  bound  to  give  proof  for  the 
specific  information  which  he  brings,  under  pain  of  being 
severely  punished,  if  his  information  should  prove  false.  The 
only  accounts  which  it  seems  probable  an  informer  could 
bring,  appear  to  be  that  he  knew  of  the  pregnancy  of  a 
certain  Rajpootanee,  and  that  the  event  was  never  published 
to  the  community.  Should  the  issue  have  been  a  female 
child,  and  it  had  died,  it  would  require  some  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  person  investigating,  to  determine  whether 
the  child  might  not  have  been  stiU-bom,  or  died  shortly  after 
its  birth.  In  either  of  the  last  mentioned  cases  the  informer 
should  receive  no  more  than  a  third  of  the  reward.  But  if  it 
should  so  appear  that  the  Jahreja's  wife,  against  whom  the 
accusation  was  preferred,  had  not  been  pregnant  or  had 
suffered  an  early  abortion  of  her  ofispring,  the  accuser  should 
be  punished  rigorously,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  circum* 
staacoft  of  the  case*  The  evils  of  goindas  in  respect  to  the 
Jahrc^as  cannot,  I  presume,  be  felt  in  any  degree  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  are  in  Bengal.  The  information  which  they 
^Te  required  to  yield  admits  of  circumstantial  proof,  and  is 
iiotlike  that  concerning  robberies  and  murders,  frequently 

*  Par.  Papers,  p.  106. 
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dependent  on  presumptiye  proof,  and  it  is  consequently  not 
likely  to  be  given  but  where  there  exists,  or  have  existed, 
some  undeniable,  and  in  some  measure,  public  grounds  for 
its  being  true. 

^^I  propose  this  plan  with  much  deference  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council,  sensible  that  it 
may  appear  better  in  theory  than  it  may  prove  to  be  good  in 
practice;  but,  /  am  at  the  same  time  hopeful  that  it  may  be 
better  than  no  plan  (U  ally  in  rendering  the  exertions  of  my 
predecessor  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  country^  But  Govern- 
ment must  be  aware,  that  my  sficcess  is  entirely  dependent 
on  subordinate  agents,  nearly  as  far  removed  from  me,  as  I 
myself  am  from  tiie  seat  of  Government;*  and  that,  whatever 
interest  I  may  take  in  the  subject,  my  individual  exertions 
can  be  of  no  frirther  use  than  ia  stimulating  them  to  a  zealous 
attention.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  neither  Cap- 
tain Ballantine  nor  the  Dewanjee  has  been  less  active  than 
the  most  humane  man  could  wish,  but  the  means  in  their 
power  were  not  fitted  to  enable  them  to  command  success  I 

'^The  expense  of  marrying  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs  of 
Cattywar  would  probably  be  as  follows ; — ^the  marriage  of  the 
Jam  would  amount  to  30  or  35,000  rupees;  that  of  the 
daughter  of  a  minor  Rajah,  such  as  the  Rajah  of  Moorbee, 
Goondul,  and  Rajcote,  to  15  or  16,000 ;  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  near  relations  of  the  Rajah  would  require  from  5  to 
7,000  rupees,  and  that  of  a  poor  Jahreja's  daughter  from 
1,000  to  1,500  rupees.  It  would  evidently  be  enormously 
expensive  for  any  Government  to  defray  the  charges  of  marry- 
ing even  only  one  daughter  in  each  family,  and  it;  might  be 
impolitic  to  marry  that  of  one  person,  and  not  of  another. 
The  Moorbee  Rajah,  however,  might  be  made  an  exception, 
since  it  wa^  he,  who  first  saved  his  daughter ;  and  it  was 
by  his  means,  that  Colonel  Walker  laid  the  foundation 
cf  tJie  superstructure  he  afterwards  raised.  I  conceive  the 
Guicowar  Government  would  willingly  share  with  the  British 
Government,  the  expense  and  the  honour  of  presenting  a 
dowry,  to  the  first  female  child  saved  from  the  barbarity  of  an 
unfeeling  parent."t 

*'' Subsequently  to  Col.  Walker's  departure,  the  public  service  rendered 
it  expedient  tbat  Ike  Resident  at  Baioda  should  remain  at  his  station ; 
which  was  200  miles  from  the  province  where  the  practice  of  Infanticide 
prevailed." — Debate  on  Suttees,  in  a  general  Court  of  Proprietors,  March, 
1827.     Asi.  Jour.,  May,  1827.— Auth. 

t  Par.  Papers,  pp.  103,  104.  "  Many  virtuous  and  humane  princes," 
says  Colonel  Todd,  **  have  endeavouied  to  check  or  mitigate  an  evil,  in  the 
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Captain  BaUantine  observes  upon  the  same  subject, — ^^I 
venture  to  repeat,  the  means  I  recommended  were  desirable 
and  eligible  in  many  points  of  view;  and,  in  my  humble  ap- 
prehension, calculated  to  obtain  us  actual  instances  of  individual 
criminality,  and  no  doubt  to  have  foUowed  up  with  greater 
effect  the  prohibitory  nature  of  the  solemn  compacts  the 
Jahrejas  entered  into  with  us,  to  discontinue  the  systematic 
murder  of  their  female  offsprings.  In  regretting  the  cause  of 
the  apprehension  submitted  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  Government, 
that  we  have  hitherto,  and  have  still,  to  depend  on  the  native 
governments  and  authorities  for  the  only  information  to  be 
obtained,  or  essential  attention  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
stipulations  of  our  engagements. 

''From  the  voluminous  papers  before  me,  the  British 
Government  seems  to  desire  the  abolition  of  this  singular 
custom  with  equal  interest  and  solicitude ;  and  that  probably, 
through  its  wisdom  and  recommendation,  the  Honourable 
Court  adll  eventually  sanction  the  adoption  of  measures  better 
calculated  to  toot  Out  the  evil.  For  might  not  the  expense 
and  responsibility,  and  our  active  supervision,  with  deference 
I  submit,  be  with  strict  policy  and  justice  made  chargeable 
to  the  Government,  who  alone  derive  any  pecuniary  or  real  ad- 
vantage from  the  conntiy,  and,  who  of  course  should  be  equally 
interested  in  the  first  cUctates  of  humanity,  and  in  the  anni- 
hilation of  customs  offensive  to  all  religions,  and  degrading  to 
human  nature  in  general  ?''* 

"  I  beg  respectfrdly  to  remark,"  says  J.  R.  Carnac,  Esq., 
Resident  at  Baroda,  in  1817,  to  the  chief  Secretary  of  the 
Bombay  government, ''  that  in  no  suggestions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  establishment  for  the  discovery  of  those  Jah- 
rejas who  have  immolated  their  female  offspring,  am  I  sensible 

eradication  of  which  every  parental  feeling  would  co-operate — Sumptuary 
edicts  can  alone  control  it  The  plan  proposed,  ana,  in  some  aegree, 
followed,  by  the  great  Jey  Sing,  of  Amber,  might,  with  caution,  be  pursued, 
and  with  great  probabili^  of  success.  He  submitted  to  the  prince  of  erery 
Rirjpoot  state,  a  decree,  which  regulated  the  daejary  or  dower,  and  other 
marriage  expenditure,  with  reference  to  the  property  of  the  vassal,  limiting 
il  to  one  year's  inctnne  of  hie  estate.  This  plan  was,  however,  frustrated  by 
the  vanity  of  Chondawut,  of  Saloombra,  who  expended,  on  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  a  sum  even  greater  than  his  sovereign  could  have  afforded. 
Were  bonds  taken  from  aJl  ihe  feudal  chiefs,  and  a  penal  clause  inserted, 
of  forfeiture  of  their  fief,  by  all  who  exceed  a  fixed  impartial  expenditure, — 
the  axe  would  be  laid  to  t&e  root ;  the  evU  would  be  checked,  and  the  heart 
of  many  a  mother  (and  we  may  add,  father)  be  gladdened  by  preserving  at 
once  the  point  of  honour  and  their  child."  Asi.  Jour.,  Oct.  1830,  p.  167. 
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of  having  recommended  additional  emoluments  to  my  assistant, 
or  in  the  most  distant  shape  to  combine  the  important  objects 
of  humanity  with  any  personal  advantages.  My  desire  has 
alvv^ays  been  the  adoption  of  some  effectual  plan^  hitherto 
entirely  unheeded,  to  give  effect  to  the  humane  exertions  of 
my  predecessor,  in  the  conviction,  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
preventing  female  Infanticide^  where  the  means  are  confined 
to  the  personal  iv^fluence  merely  of  my  assistant  in  Cattytoar. 

^^  The  disappointment  which  has  been  experienced  can  be 
traced  exclusively  to  THE  WANT  OF  A  system,  by  which 
the  detection  of  the  guilty  could  be  ensured^  and  not  to  any 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  local  officers  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  engagements  contracted  by  the  Jahrejas.  I  have 
had  the  honour  on  several  occasions  of  bringing  the  subject  in 
the  most  urgent  manner  to  the  attention  of  Government,  and 
in  submitting  recommendations  on  the  means  for  an  effectual 
abolition  of  Infanticide,  have  implored  Government  to  devise 
any  plan  which  in  its  wisdom  might  be  efficacious.  While 
my  suggestions  have  been  deemed  objectionable,  no  other 
plan  has  been  prescribed^  and  doubtless^  the  want  of  it  is 
frequently  affording  the  most  melancholy  evidenccj  of  an 
evasion  of  the  excellent  engagements  contracted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Walker. ''^* 

The  Governor  of  Bombay  addressed  the  Honourable  Court 
of  Directors,  in  1827,  in  tiie  following  manner,  which  indi- 
cates a  pleasing  attention  to  the  subject  of  Infanticide : — ^^The 
Chief  of  Rajcote  applied  to  us  for  our  guarantee  to  a  mortgage 
of  four  villages,  to  enable  him  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  marriage.  The  late  Chief  of  Raj- 
cote was  one  of  the  first  who  attended  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Walker,  in  his  setUement  of  Cattywar,  and  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  that  officer,  in  his  humane  endeavour  to  abolish 
Infanticide,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  (himself  a  Jah- 
reja)  had  involved  the  family,  which  had  led  to  the  mortgage 
of  the  farm  of  his  talooka.  It  appeared  to  us,  however,  that 
instead  of  sanctioning  this  mortgage,  (which  we  were  never- 
theless disposed  to  do,)  under  ^e  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  chieftain^s  case,  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  mark  the 
high  sense  which  we  entertained  of  the  conduct  of  this  family 
in  renouncing  Infanticide,  to  make  the  Takore  a  donation 
from  the  fund  established  for  this  purpose.  A  donation  of  the 
sum  of  rupees,  12,000,  was  accordingly  made  to  him,  to 
enable  him  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  marriage."t     The 

♦  Par  Papers,  pp.  112, 113.  f  Par.  Papers,  1828,  p.  6. 
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beneficial  effects  of  such  measures  are  self-evident,  and  yet 
alone  they  appear  inadequate  to  the  suppression  of  this  un- 
natural crime* 

J%e  facilities  which  Britain  possesses  for  abolishing  this 
rite  are  very  considerate.  The  whole  civilized  world  naturally 
looks  to  her  to  do  her  duty  in  India,  and  suppress  every  sangui- 
nary practice  subversive  of  the  principles  of  natural  and 
revealed  Religion. 

"The  influOTice,"  says  the  Hon.  Governor  of  Bombay,  in 
1817,  ^'  which  the  cession  of  the  Paishwa's  tribute  from  Cat- 
tywar  will  afford  to  the  British  Oovemment  over  that  part  of 
Guzerat,  will,  we  trust,  enable  us  to  secure  a  more  rigid 
adherence  to  the  engagements  of  the  Jahrejas;    and  the 
Resident  at  Baroda  has  been  directed  to  depute  Captain 
Ballantine  to  inform  them,  of  our  determination  to  enforce  the 
penalties,  whenever  a  breach  of  their  engagements  can  be  es- 
tablished ;  and  to  withhold  our  countenance  from  those  who 
shall  continue  to  follow  this  inhuman  custom.'^*     In  a  letter 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  1820,  it  is  said,  "  Your  Hon- 
ourable Court  will  learn  with  satisfiu^tion,  that,  by  the  17th 
Article   of  the  treaty  with  Cutch,  the  practice  of  female 
Infanticide  ha^  been  formally  renounced  in  that  Province.^^f 
The   Guicowar  Government,  in  1825,  expressed  its  ftiU 
approbation  of  Colonel  Walker's  suggestion,  that,  "The  sums 
levied  and   fines  from  disturbers  of  the  peace   and  other 
offenders  should,  through  the  clemency  of  Government,  be 
distributed  in  such  sums  as  were  suitable  to  the  station  in  life 
of  the  parties  concerned  ;  to  defray  the  marriage  expenses  of 
females  who  should  be  preserved.*'    To  which  it  was  replied 
by  the  Cutch  Government,  "  The  case  under  consideration  is 
one  of  charity  and  will  procure  the  blessings  of  Heaven  on 
both  Governments;     therefore,  whatever  sums    have  been 
realized  as  fines  on  offenders  since  Captain  BameweU  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Districts,  or  any  extra  revenue  beyond 
the  tribute,  as  fixed  for  perpetuity  by  Colonel  Walker,  may  be 
appropriated  as  above  specified:  the  disposal  being  year  by 
year  duly  communicated  to  us,  and  the  arrangement  is  highly 
satisfactory  to  this  Government.*'     In  Jan.  1826  the  Resident 
in  Cutch  reported    143  female  children   being   alive,  and 
observes,  "  I  have  made  an  arrangement,  in  concert  with  the 
other  members  of  the  regency,  for  the  birth  of  every  child 
(male  or  female)  that  occurs  in  a  Jahreja  family  being  reported 
to  the  Durbar;   and  as  all  deaths  are  to  be  notified  at  the 

*  Par.  Papers,  p.  107.  f  p.  114. 
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lime,  and  in  the  same  manner^  I  hope  these  precautioiiB  will 
effectually  put  a  stop  to  anj  instances  of  Infanticide  that  may 
still  be  occasionally  practised."  The  adoption  of  a  similar 
check  in  Cattywar,  if  practicable,  was  considered  by  the 
Governor  extremely  desirable.* 

The  measures,  which  should  be  adopted,  for  the  speedy  and 
entire  abolition  of  Infanticide,  are  ably  stated  by  the  philan- 
thropic Colonel  Walker  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Court  of 
Directors,  in  1819.  The  following  extracts  appear  very 
interesting : — 

*'  I  shall  torn  with  pleasure  to  the  circamstances  which  are  faronrablo  to 
this  cause  of  hnmanitj,  and  which  may  encourage  ns  to  expect  that  this 
revolting  practice  will  be  overcome.  Tue  Court  of  Diiectors,  the  Govem- 
ment  ana  its  Assistants  in  India,  appear  at  present  to  take  great  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  measure.  The  prejudices  of  the  Jahrejas  with  which  I 
had  to  grapple,  if  not  entirely  done  away,  are  at  least  suppressed  and  disavowed. 
They  appear  so  far  to  move  within  the  range  in  which  nature  acts,  that 
they  express  no  pride  in  the  destraetion  of  their  ofl&pring,  and  feel  no  shame 
in  rearmg  them.  It  is  evident  that  a  verv  favourable  change  has  taken 
place,  since  all  the  infants  they  have  saved  have  been  the  consequence  of 
iheir  own  choice ;  and,  as  some  of  their  daughters  have  been  reared  within 
very  recent  dates,  the  principle  of  natural  affection  is  even  at  this  moment 
producing  its  effect. 

"  One  of  the  principal  objections  to  die  remedial  measures  pn^Msed  to 
and  rejected  by  tne  Bombay  Government,  without  the  tubititution  of  otMh^ 
is,  that  they  uniformly  consist  of  small  details,  ^l^crv  suggest  to  me  the  idea 
of  a  conqueror  proposing  to  lay  a  vast  region  at  his  feet  by  merely  disarming 
or  taking  captive  a  few  of  the  videttes  or  outposts.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  two  great  principles,  of  which  all  the  minor  details  must  be  merely 
ramifications.  The  first  principle  b,  ike  mointenanee  of  ike  authority  of 
Government  in  connection  unth  the  tolemn  enga$etnenU  of  the  Jahrefcu  ;  and 
the  second  is,  the  adoption  of  that  conduct  towards  the  natives  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  illustrate. 

The  auiharity  of  Government  must  he  maintained^  and  the  engagement, 
which  has  been  mutually  contracted,  exactlp  fulfiUed.  We  must  show  that 
we  are  serious,  and  tliat  we  are  determined  to  be  obeyed.  This  will  be 
more  difficult  than  in  1808,  but  still  it  must  be  done.  I  would  begin  by 
sending  to  every  Jahreja  chief  an  authenticated  copy  of  his  engagement, 
and  apprize  him  in  the  most  solemn  and  precise  terms,  the  determination 
of  tiie  Company  and  the  Guioowar  to  exact  the  performance  of  an  obligation 
which  has  prescribed  to  all  parties  sacred  and  imperative  duties.  These 
separate  addresses  to  the  chiefs  would  soothe  their  pride,  and  prevent  them 
from  taking  offence ;  but,  that  none  may  be  able  to  plead  ignorance  of  the 
intentions  of  Government,  I  would  follow  up  the  measure  by  a  public 
proclamation,  and  give  it  as  wide  a  circulation  as  possible.  This  should  be 
addressed  to  the  bosom  of  every  Jahreja.  It  should  declare  the  intention  of 
Government  upon  the  subject  It  should  strongly  mark  the  abhorrence  of 
the  crime,  and  explain  the  nature  of  his  own  obligations  in  consequence  of 
his  engagement  to  renounce  Infanticide.  That  where  themonstrous  inhumanity 
of  Infanticide  exists,  it  is  impossible  that  any  good  can  exist :  that  it  involves 
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a  violatHMi  of  good  faiib,  as  well  as  tlie  recognised  principles  of  fieligibn, 
and  that  no  trust  can  be  repoeed  in  the  perpetratots  of  this  horrid  crime : 
that,  therefore  Oorernment  aie  resoWed  to  punish  such  outcasts  of  human 
nature  by  withholding  from  them  e^eiy  ma^  of  confidence  and  regard,  as 
well  as  by  inflicting  pains  and  penalties  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
That  on  the  other  nand  those  who  give  evidence  of  a  sincere  return  to 
nature  and  the  principles  of  Religion,  shall  be  regarded  with  affection,  and 
enjoy  every  BMik  of  esteem,  honour,  and  emolument,  of  which  circumstances 
will  admit 

"  The  servants  of  Government,  Native  or  British,  should  have  instructions 
to  watch  over  the  operation  of  the  engagements  in  their  several  districts^  and 
to  report  upon  every  occurrence  of  a  birth  among  the  Jahrejas^  or  even  the 
surmue$  of  its  consequences.  As  they  are  not  very  rigid  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  women,  and  as  all  those  who  are  in  the  lower  stations  of  life,  who  form 
the  great  majority  in  every  society,  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  occu- 
pations whicn  expose  them  to  public  view,  a  case  of  pregnancy  can  scarcely 
ever-  be  concealed.  There  is  no  attempt  made  indeed  to  prevent  its  being 
known,  and  snrdy  it  would  not  require  much  discrimination  of  judgment, 
nor  the  exercise  of  a  very  officious  impertinent  curiosity,  to  ascertain  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  so  notorious.  But  there  are  other  circumstances  of  less 
direct  evidence^  from  which  very  correct  inferences  may  be  drawn,  and  of 
which  we  may  avail  ourselves,  in  cases  where  stronger  testimony  may  fail.  It 
IS  well  known,  that  among  Hindoos  of  all  descriptions,  the  birth  or  a  sou  is 
an  object  of  congratulation  and  rejoicing.  Whenever  a  birth  in  a  Jahreja 
fiimily  was  unattended  by  these  happy  symptoms;  where  it  was  passed  over 
in  silence,  we  might,  with  very  considerame  certainty,  conclude  that  the 
birth  was  a  female  I  \  Cases  of  a  suspicious  nature  must  occasionally  occur, 
and  oome  under  our  observation;  but  the  miserable  children  of  poverty 
must  not  become  the  victims  of  vengeance,  while  the  more  aggravated  guilt 
of  those  who  range  in  the  higher  ramcs  of  life  are  passed  over  with  impunity. 

"£yery  servant  of  Goyemment  shonld  have  injunctions  to  ascertain  the 
consequence  of  a  birth  by  all  the  means  that  may  be  in  his  power.  Nothing 
should  be  too  trifling  for  his  notice  which  may  Dear  on  the  point ;  he  should 
collect  even  the  rumours  of  the  country  upon  the  subject,  and  report  to  his 
superior;  he  again  to  another,  if  such  there  happen  to  be,  and  so  on  till  each 
case  reaich  the  assistant  of  the  Resident,  and  then  the  Resident  himself 
should  report  to  the  Government  at  Bombay.  I  would  beg  to  recommend, 
that  the  report  of  the  Resident  should  be  made  at  least  every  three  months 
for  the  first  year  or  two ;  or  till  it  appear  that  the  measure  is  proceeding  so 
securely  that  an  annual  report,  (which  must  never  be  dispensed  with,)  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient  Quarterly  Reports  for  a  time,  indeed,  would  be 
highly  beneficial,  and,  if  they  were  mere  blanks,  still  I  tliink  they  should 
be  punctually  made.  I  would  even  suggest,  if  it  could  be  attained,  to 
engage  the  chiefs  themselves  to  make  returns  of  Idrths,  and  not  only  of  females 
InU  of  maUs^  which  would  be  a  check  upon  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
former.  This  would  be  gaining  a  step  of  decisive  importance,  not  only  to 
the  cause,  but  might  increase  the  small  number  of  usefid  facts  which  we 
ponesa  on  the  state  of  population  in  India% 

^*  It  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  whole  system  should  be  supported  by 
rewards  and  punishments.  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  may  pre- 
vail as  to  their  nature.  The  crime  may  be  renderea  more  frequent  by  the 
severity  of  the  laws  which  are  enacted  to  prevent  it;  while  there  may  be  as 
much  danger  of  encouraging  it  by  too  great  tenderness  in  punishing.  The 
offence  is  of  such  an  odious  description  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  fit 
object  for  the  exercise  of  clemency.    At  the  same  time  it  has  been  so  long 
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legalized  b^  costom,  and  so  commcm  in  its  pmctioe,  that  it  maj  not  be 
proper  to  inflict  the  last  seyerity  of  the  law  on  the  first  tiansgiessors. 
Afterwards,  however,  and  when  the  oidinanoe  has  been  for  some  time 
generally  observed,  the  criminal  may  be  prosecuted  as  a  common  murderer. 
Cases  of  delinquency  should,  in  eveir  event,  be  punished  by  fine,  and 
branded  with  infamy.  The  chiefs  suould  be  particularly  held  to  their 
engagement,  and  punished  with  a  pecuniarypenalty  to  the  extent  of  their 
means,  and  the  degree  of  their  offence.  The  poverty  of  many  Jahrejas, 
however,  must  render  the  mode  of  amercement  with  respect  to  them 
impracticable;  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  violate  the  engagement 
under  such  circumstances  must  be  limited  to  disgmce^  or  ejection  from 
cast 

"To  this  may  be  superadded,  the  ditpUature  of  €fi>verfiment  tmd  the 
reproach  and  correction  of  todety.  I  have  said  that  I  would  not  have 
recourse  to  coercive  means,  and,  if  possible,  I  would  still  adhere  to  this 
rule ;  but  the  authority  of  Government  must  at  all  events  be  maintained, 
and  this  gross  departure  from  duty  punished.  If  all  other  means  therefore 
should  fail,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  apply  those  of  coercion;  taking  care  to 
show  that  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  chmoe.  Rewards  ajid 
punishments  always  suppose  something  done  to  merit  the  one  or  incur  the 
other :  but  it  is  generally  a  less  difficult  task  tto  repay  a  good  deed,  than  to 
discover  the  best  means  of  punishing  a  crime  so  a«  to  prevent  its  repetition. 
Various  marks  of  regard  might  be  «Aotm,  at  little  esfpense,  to  the  observers  of 
the  engagement.  They  should  have  less  the  appearance  of  bribes  than  maiis 
of  honour;  but  at  the  same  time,  instances  may  occur  in  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  display  the  generosity  and  liberality  of  Oovenunent.  This 
must  be  particularly  necessary  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  and  inability  to 
rear  the  offspring  which  has  been  saved.  Such  cases  of  extreme  poverty 
and  distress  have  actually  occurred.  I  would  suffgest  the  adoption  of  a 
Regulation,  which,  while  it  might  serve  as  some  check  on  the  perpetrators 
of  Infanticide,  would  be  an  encouragement  to  those  who  follow  a  different 
conduct.  The  latter  should  receive  as  much  praise  and  publicity  as  possible. 
In  this  point  of  view,  it  might  be  found  useful  to  publish  in  the  CtUcherHes 
and  places  of  public  resort^  after  a  report  has  been  transmitted  to  Government^ 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  faxthpd  to  their  engagement^  and  of  those 
who  have  been  proved  to  violate  it  Might  it  not  be  a  beneficial  excitement, 
to  confer  an  honorary  medal  on  the  Jahrejas  who  save  their  daughters  F 
The  silver  of  a  few  rupees  might  answer  the  purpose ;  the  medals  would 
contain  a  suitable  inscription,  and  the  persons  receiving  them  should  be 
invested  with  them  by  the  highest  local  authority  of  the  District,  and  in  as 
public  a  manner  as  possible. 

"  From  the  increased  share  and  influence  which  we  now  possess  in  the 
revenue  and  Government  of  Cattywar,  we  have  proportionally  increased 
means  of  binding  the  principles  and  directing  the  sentiments  of  the  natives. 


who  may  have  saved  their  children.  The  Company,  in  a  great  measure, 
possess  all  those  means  of  preferment  and  profitable  appointment  which 
formerly  belonged  solely  to  the  native  Rulers,  The  fines  recovered  from 
delinquents  should  constitute  afund^  sacred  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
saved  their  daughters,  which  should  be  distributed  by  the  Resident  according 
to  the  merits  and  wants  of  particular  cases.  The  management  of  tibe  fimd 
in  this  manner  would  be  one  means  of  satisfying  the  country  that  the 
humanity  of  the  Company's  Government  was  quite  disinterested.    The 
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icoomplishmenl  of  this  dediable  object,  ought  to  be  consideied  as  a  prudent 
and  Intimate  measure  for  the  consolidation  and  stability  of  our  Government 
or  influence  in  that  quarter  of  India."* 

From  an  attentive  review  of  the  various  facts  and  observations 
contained  in  the  two  volumes  of  Parliamentary  documents  on 
Infanticide^  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnatural  custom  of  Infan- 
ticide still  prevails  to  a  lamentable  degree  in  India.    In  the 
first  of  these  volumes  the  detail  of  its  revival,  after  the  efforts 
of  Colonel  Walker  to  suppress  it,  is  peculiarly  painfiil  to  every 
humane  mind.     The  other  volume  presents  a  more  pleasing 
scene,  but  shows  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done,  before 
this  custom  can  be  annihilated :  a  few  extracts  will  demon- 
strate this.    The  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay  writes  to 
the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  in  1825  :  ^  Mr.  Gardiner,  late 
Resident  in  Gutch,  annexes  to  his  report  a  list  of  ninety-one 
female  infants  belonging  to  the  Jahireja  tribe,  now  living  in 
Cutch  and  Waugur.    He  appears  to  have  satisfied  himself  of 
their  existence,  and  in  any  case,  when  it  was  practicable,  had 
the  infants  brought  to  him.    None  of  them  appear  to  have 
exceeded  the  age  of  seven  years^  which  marks  the  time  when 
the  abolition  of  this  horrid  practice  first  had  operation  tmder 
our  influence.     He  had  his  belief  that  among  the  chie&  the 
feeling  is  pretty  general,  that  it  has  become  their  duty,  as 
well  as  their  interest,  to  preserve  their  female  children ;  for, 
the  penalty  beLog  undefined,  any  infiingement  of  the  agree- 
ment might  be  visited  in  the  severest  manner  by  a  pecuniaxy 
mulct     On  the  other  hand,  the  inferior  byaud,  having  nothing 
to  lose,  are  not  under  the  same  apprehension,  and  no  doubt 
the  practice  is  still  continued  to  a  lamentable  extent  among 
themJ*\    ^^  A  constant  intercourse  with  the  Jahrejas,''  says 
R.  Bamewell,  Esq.,  Political  Agent  in  Cattywar,  in  1824, 
*'  dmring  my  annual  circuit,  has  given  me  opportunities  of 
impressing  on  their  minds,  the  interest  taken  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  suppression  of  the  barbarous  and  unnatural 
practice,  and  the  guilt  attached  to  the  commission  of  it  by  the 
dictates  of  their  own  religion.     I  receive  continued  assurances 
that  theywill  discountenance  it;  hut,  fromthe  disproportionate 
number  of  females  still  existing y  it  is  evident  that,  although 
this  horrible  practice  may  be  somewhat  subdued^  it  is  still 

far  from  being  relinquished.^'*X 

'^I  was  much  surprised,  (says  the  late  Bishop  Heber, 
speaking  of  Banswarra,  in  Guzerat,)  to  find,  in  such  a  situation, 

*  Par.  Pftpen,  pp.  123—127. 
t  Par.  Papers,  1828,  p.  3.      '        {  p.  10. 
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SO  laxge  and  handsome  a  place,  of  which  I  knew  nothing 
before,  except  as  one  of  those  States,  which  have  been  noticed 
in  India  for  the  wildness  and  poverty  of  their  inhabitants  ; 
and  for  their  abominable  custom  of  murdering  the  greater  part 
of  their  female  infants.  This  cruel  and  most  unnatural 
sacrifice,  it  has  long  been  the  endeavour  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  induce  its  vassals  and  allies  to  abandon.  Major 
Walker,  when  Resident  at  Baroda,  thought  he  had  succeeded 
with  the  greater  part  of  them ;  but  it  is  believed  by  most 
officers  on  this  side  of  the  country,  that  the  number  saved 
was  very  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  victims.  Unhap- 
pily, pride,  poverty,  and  avarice,  are  in  league  with  superstition 
to  perpetuate  these  horrors.  It  is  a  disgrace  for  a  noble 
family  to  have  a  daughter  immarried,  and  still  more  to  marry 
her  to  a  person  of  inferior  birth ;  while  they  have  neither  the 
means  nor  the  inclination,  to  pay  such  portions  as  a  person 
of  their  own  rank  would  expect  to  receive  with  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sacrifice  of  a  child  is  believed,  surely  with 
truth,  to  be  acceptable  ^  to  the  evil  powers ; '  and  the  fact  is 
certain  that,  though  the  high-bom  Rajpoots  have  many  sons, 
very  few  daughters  are  ever  found  in  their  palaces ;  though 
it  is  not  easy  to  prove  any  particular  instance  of  murder,  or 
to  know  the  way  in  which  die  victims  are  disposed  of.  The 
common  story  of  the  country,  and  probably  the  true  one,  (for 
it  is  a  point  on  which,  except  with  the  English,  no  mystery 
is  likely  to  be  observed,)  is,  that  a  large  vessel  of  milk  is  set 
in  the  chamber  of  the  lying-in  woman,  and  the  infant,  if  a 
girl,  is  immediately  plunged  into  it.  Sir  John  Malcolm  (who 
supposes  the  practice  to  be  on  the  decline)  was  told  that  a 
piU  of  opium  was  usually  given.  Through  the  influence  of 
Major  Walker,  it  is  certain  that  many  children  were  spared ; 
but,  since  that  time,  things  have  gone  on  very  much  in  the 
old  train,  and  the  answers  made  by  the  chiefs  to  any  remon- 
strances of  the  British  officers  is, — ^Pay  our  dauffhiers^  mar- 
riage  money  and  they  shall  hve  ! '  Yet  these  very  men,  rather 
than  strike  a  cow,  would  submit  to  the  most  cruel  martyrdom. 
Never  may  my  dear  wife  and  daughters  forget,  how  much 
their  sex  is  indebted  to  Christianity  !''* 

The  prevalence  of  Infanticide  in  certain  parts  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency  has  been  stated  by  the  Functionaries  of  Government. 
The  Magistrate  of  Etawah,  says, — "  Murders  have  occurred 
respecting  the  division  of  land ;  we  have  no  instance  of  real 
and  deliberate  homicide ;  but  I  fear  that  there  is  much  reason 

n  ■  -  - 

*  Heber's  Jour.  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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to  betieve,  that  child  murder  is  frequently  perpetrated.^^^ 
''There  axie  (says  Bishop  Heber)  among  the  Hindoos  frequent 
instances  of  murder,  but  of  a  most  cowardly  and  premeditated 
kind.  They  are  chiefly  cases  of  women  murdered  from 
jealousy,  and  children  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  ornaments 
with  which  their  parents  are  fond  of  decorating  them.  Out 
of  thirty-six  cases  of  murder,  reported  in  the  Province  of 
Bengal,  during  the  short  space  of,  I  believe,  three  months^ 
seventeen  were  of  children  under  these  circumstances."  ^^  The 
number  of  children  who  are  decoyed  aside  and  murdered  for 
the  sake  of  their  ornaments,  Lord  Amherst  assures  me,  is 

dreadful."t 
''  The  horrible  practice  of  female  Infanticide  still  prevails 

in  some  Districts  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  In  the  last  general 
census,  taken  in  1821,  the  number  of  males  exceeded  that  of 
females  by  20,000 ! !  In  one  District  th^e  were,  to  every 
hundred  men,  but  fifty-five  women,  and  in  those  parts  where 
the  numbers  are  equal,  the  population  was  almost  exclusively 
Mussulman.  The  strange  custom  of  one  woman  having  two, 
or  even  more,  husbands;  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
marrying  their  daughters,  in  a  country  in  wmch,  to  live  single, 
is  disgracefiil,  seem  to  be  the  causes  of  this  unnatural  custom. 
An  astrologer  is  consulted  on  the  birth  of  a  female  child,  and, 
if  he  pronounce  her  to  have  been  bom  under  evil  auspices, 
she  is  exposed  alive  in  the  woods,  to  be  destroyed  by  beasts 
of  prey  or  by  ants ;  generally,  1  was  happy  to  hear,  without 
the  consent  of  the  mother.^l 

The  adoption  of  a  general  law  for  India  appears  necessary. 
J.  Poynder,  Esq.,  in  his  speech  at  a  General  Court  of  India 
Proprietors,  March,  1827,  in  which  a  resolution  was  carried, 
that  ^'  In  the  case  of  all  rites  involving  the  destruction  of  life, 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  paternal  Government  to  interfere  for  their 
prevention^'*  very  forcibly  observed ;  "  It  was  on  record,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done  by  Col.  Walker's 
meritorious  exertions,  the  practice  of  Infanticide  had  again 
revived,  in  consequence  of  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  that 
gentleman's  successors.  He  might  be  told,  that  practices  ci 
this  description  must  of  necessity  go  on.  This  nowever  he 
must  strenuously  deny :  if  positive  laws  were  enacted  andput 
in  force  on  this,  as  they  had  been  on  other  subjects  of  less 
moral  importance,  such  practices  might  and  would  be  pre* 
vented.      L^t  not  Gentlemen  content  themselves  with  the 


*  Par.  Papers  on  Infan.  1828,  p.  36.        f  Heber's  Jour.  vol.  i.  p.  82. 
vol.  ii.  p.  30a.  t  ^oh  ii.  p.  252.    See  Ham.  Hind,  vol  ii.  p.  329. 
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exertions  of  individuals :  it  was  not  by  the  efforts  of  such 
excellent  men  as  Col.  Walker,  succeeded  as  they  might  be,  by 
individuals  who  would  not  perform  their  duty,  that  the 
destruction  of  such  practices  could  be  accomplished.  It  ttas 
only  by  a  general  law  for  India  that  a  general  reform  could 
be  expected.  Let  them  not  lay  ^  the  flattering  unction  to 
their  souls  ^  that  partial  efforts  could  remove  the  evil.  Such 
measures — 

^  Will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  part, 
While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen."* 

The  conduct  of  the  natives  of  the  Society  and  Sandwich 
Islands  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  ^^  In  order  to  mark 
their  sense  of  the  enormity  of  Infanticide,'^  says  Mr.  Ellis, 
"the  Very  JlrH  article  in  the  code  of  Laws  proposed  by  the 
chiefs,  and  adopted  by  the  people  in  most  of  the  Society 
islands,  shortiy  after  their  reception  of  Christianity,  is  a  pro- 
hibition of  Infanticide,  annexing  the  punishment  of  death  to 
its  perpetration  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  In  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  although  not  abolished,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  it  prevails  less  extensively  than  it  did  four  or  five 
years  ago.  The  king,  and  some  of  the  chiefs,  since  they  have 
attended  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  have  readily  expressed 
in  public  their  convictions  of  its  criminality,  and  that  com- 
mitting it  is  in  fact  pepehi  kanaka  (to  kill  man)  under 
circumstances  which  aggravate  its  guilt  Kairamokee,  Regent 
of  the  Islands,  has  more  than  once  forbidden  any  parents  to 
destroy  their  children,  and  has  threatened  to  punish  with 
banishment,  if  not  with  death,  any  who  shall  be  found  guilty 

ofif't 

The  objections  urged  to  the  appointment  of  informers 
appe^  to  arise  from  a  false  delicacy,  and  a  destitution  of  that 
abhorrence  of  murder,  which  in  Britain  we  are  taught  to 
consider  natural.  Is  blood  to  be  secreted  because  intrusion 
into  the  haunts  of  murderers  is  unwelcome  ?  R.  Bamewell, 
Esq.,  in  Cattywar,  urging  the  Bombay  Government  to  adopt 
more  effectual  means  for  the  abolition  of  this  practice,  very 
justiy  observes : — ^^The  only  means  to  ensure  further  success 
IS  to  persevere  in  discountenancing,  as  much  as  possible,  this 
atrocity ;  but,  so  long  as  the  force  of  pride  and  interest  has  a 
dominion  sufficientiy  powerful  to  subdue  in  the  Jahrga  every 
principle  of  humanity  and  religion,  this  unnatural  practice 
will  be  but  slowly  abolished. 

«  Asiatic  Journal,  May,  1827,  p.  699.        f  EUis's  Tour,  p.  303. 
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^^The  effect  of  rewards  for  conyictiiig  the  offender,  and 
establishing  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  might  be  attended  with 
some  benefit ;  they  might  be  offered  to  stimulate  the  activity 
of  informers ;  to  enforce  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  engage- 
ment, and  remove  obstacles  which  now  interfere  to  prevent 
the  crimes  being  discovered.  The  fines  levied  for  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence  might  be  enended,  partly  or  wholly 
in  rewards  to  those  actively  engaged  in  enabling  the  British 
Government  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  suppression  of  the 
crime ;  this  appears  the  only  temptation  likely  to  induce  an 
informer  to  come  forwaid,'that  it  would  be  politic  or  desirable 
to  authorize,  or  that  seems  calculated  to  afford  any  increased 
facility  in  establishing  the  guilt  of  those  perpetrating  it"'*  ^  I 
should  beg,"  says  Lieut  Col.  Miles,  Political  Agent  Pahlunpore, 
^to  recommend  that  the  cakoons  (writers)  in  the  Jahreja 
Talooks  be  instructed  to  keep  a  register  of  the  births  of  femsae 
children,  and  use  all  vigilance  in  detecting  any  fixture  violation 
of  those  solemn  engagements.*'t  The  propriety  of  encouraging 
the  detection  of  the  crime  of  Infimticide  appears  evident 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Oovem- 
mentf  and,  on  their  neglect  ofity  that  of  the  British  Nation^ 
to  promote  the  speedy  and  entire  abolition  ofthiSy  and  every 
inhuman  custom  in  India,  The  Government  in  India  has 
been  more  attentive  to  the  abolition  of  Infanticide  than  for- 
merly. Some  few  fines  have  been  levied,  and  donations  given 
to  defiray  the  expense  of  the  marriage  of  Jahrga  females. 
Until  Infanticide  be  punished  severely,  it  may  be  feared  that 
it  will  not  be  annihilated.  Why  is  not  ^*  inquisition  made  for 
blood  ?"  Political  expediency  cannot  justify  palliation  of 
crime  and  murder.  No  such  expediency  reaUy  exists.  Let 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  '^  relieve  the  oppressed, 
judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.**  Let  petitions  firom 
every  part  of  the  land  demonstrate  the  deep  interest  felt  in 
the  abolition  of  Infieaiticide,  and  every  murderous  practice  in 
British  India. 

Societies  and  Corresponding  Committees  should  be  formed 
for  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices  in  India.  They  would 
diffuse  information  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  sacrifices, 
and  the  propriety  and  facility  of  their  abolition — originate 
Petitions — and  press  the  subject  constantiy  upon  the  attention 
of  the  British  Government  in  this  country  and  in  India.  Such 
a  Society  exists  in  the  City  of  Coventry.  How  long  shall  the 
exclamation  of  the  Poet  continue  to  be  so  just — 


*  Pto.  Papers,  1828,  p.  10.  f  p.  29. 
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«( 


Hear  it  not  ye  stan, 


And  thou  pale  moon,  torn  paler  at  the  sound ! 

Man  is  to  man  the  sorest,  surest  ill. 

Hearen's  sovereign  saves  all  beings  but  himself!" 

* 

Why  do  not  the  British,  the  modem  Romans,  in  arts  and 
anus,  enterprise  and  extent  of  colonization,  imitate  the  ancient 
Bomaos,  who,  says  Montesquieu,  ^  deserved  well  of  human 
nature,  for  making  it  an  article  in  their  treaty  with  the  Car* 
thaginians,  that  &ey  ahould  abstain  from  sacrificing  their 
children  to  their  ffods?''  Is  Britain,  once  characterized 
^^Britannos  hospitious  ferosj^  by  the  benign  power  of  Chris- 
tianity recognised  as  the  liberator  of  the  slave — ^the  patron  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty — ^the  friend  of  the  human  race — 
Heaven's  mess^iger  of  Gospel  mercies  to  millions  over  whom 
she  rules  ?  Let  &e  best  influence  of  the  British  character  be 
manifest  wherever  it  is  known,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Poet 
constantly  regarded  :-— 


((. 


Spread  it  then; 


And  let  it  ohculaie  through  every  vein 

Of  all  jour  Empire;  ^^ty  where  BritairCi  power 

It  felty  vMiMm  may  feel  her  mercy  too  ! '' 

COWPER. 
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Origiuy  nature^  proceeds,  and  appropriation  of  the  Pilgrim 
Tax, — Traces  of  British  connection  with  Idolatry  and 
Mahomedanism  in  variotis  parts  of  India, 

The  connection  of  Britain  with  Idolatry  in  India,  consists 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax  at  the  Temple  of 
Juggernaut  in  Orissa,  Gya,  and  Allahabad ;  in  the  reception, 
from  Tarious  temples,  of  the  gains  of  Idolatiry,  and  in  making 
annual  grants  of  money  for  the  support  of  this  obscene  and 
cruel  system.  The  nature,  extent,  and  injurious  tendency  of 
this  system  are  developed  in  this  book;  and  the  misery  of  the 
deluded  pilgrims,  allured  to  the  shrines  of  superstition, 
(rendered  more  celebrated  by  Government  regulations  and 
emoluments,)  cry  loudly  to  Britain,  relative  to  *the  support  of 
heathen  temples,  ^^  Let  them  alone.^ 

The  origin  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax  at  the  Temple  Juggemauiy 
is  thus  stated  in  an  interesting  ^  Account  of  Orissa,"  by  the 
late  A.  Stirling,  Esq. : — ^'  The  Moguls  (who  gained  possession 
of  Orissa  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century)  seemed  to 
have  been  actuated  by  peculiar  rancour  towards  Juggernaut, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  in  disturbing  the  Hindoos  in  the 
performance  of  their  devotion  at  his  temple.  During  these 
contests,  in  and  about  Pooree,  the  images,^  so  much  venerated 
by  one  party  and  abhorred  by  the  other,  were  twice  or  thrice 
carried  away  across  the  Chilka  Lake,  and  concealed  among 
the  hills,  until  the  times  appeared  favourable  for  again  setting 

*  Juggernaut,  Bulbudia,  and  Sobudia,  his  brother  and  sister. 
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them  on  their  thrones  in  the  temple.  This  religious  i^axfiire 
was  at  last  set  at  rest,  by  the  institution  of  the  tax  on  pilgrims ; 
which,  if  we  may  credit  the  author  of  the  work  translated  by 
Oladwin,  under  the  title  of  '  History  of  Bengal/  yielded  the 
Mogul  Oovemment  a  rerenue  of  900,000  rupees.  Under 
such  circumstances  religious  antipathies,  however  strong 
on  the  part  of  the  ruling  powers,  yielded  gradually  to  the 
consideration  of  self-interest***  The  Mahrattas,  who  succeeded 
theMahomedans  in  the  Oovemment  of  Orissa,  levied  the  tax, 
and  the  British  have  followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors. 

'^  Before  this  place  (Juggernaut)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  the  King,  a  Mahratta  Chie^  exacted  tolls  from  the 
pilgrims  passing  through  his  territories  to  Juggernaut  At 
one  place  the  toll  was  not  less  than  £l.  9s.  for  each  foot 
passenger,  if  he  had  so  much  property  with  him.  When  a 
Bengalee  Rajah  used  to  go,  he  was  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  thousand  people,  for  every  one  of  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  toll.  The  Hon.  Company*s  Oovemment  levies  a  tax 
of  firom  one  to  six  rupees  on  each  passenger.^^f  Whether  the 
origin  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax  at  Gya  and  Allahabad  was  the  same 
as  at  Juggernaut  is  not  certain ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the 
rapacious  followers  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  estabUshed  it  in 
various  parts  of  India. 

T^e  nature  of  the  system  will  appear  from  the  Oovemment 
Regulations  relative  to  the  Pilgrim  Tax,  extracted  from 
"  Harington*s  Analysis  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,'*  vol.  iii.  and  vi. ;  and  the  Parliamentary 
Papers  relative  to  Juggernaut,  printed  May  1813.  The 
following  compendious  view  of  the  system  appears  deserving 
of  attention. 

JUGGERNAUT. 

''This  is  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  worship  on  the  sea 
coast  of  Orissa,  district  of  Cuttack,  Lat  19.  49.  N.  and  Lon. 
85.  54.,  300  miles  from  Calcutta.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  30,000.  Possession  was  taken  of  the  town  and  temple  by 
the  British,  Sep.  18,  1803 ;  the  sacred  tviUofthe  idol  having 
beenjirst  ascertained  through  the  medium  of  the  officiating 
priest !  At  Juggernaut  there  are  thirteen  annual  festivals : — 
Chandan  (sweet-scented  power),  Snan  (bathing  festival),  Ruth 

*  See  Asi.  Researches,  vol.  xt.  1825,  pp.  163--338. 
f  Ward's  View  of  the  His.  Lit.  and  Mvth.  of  the  Hindoos,  toI.  ii.  p.  134. 
See  also  Saturday's  Mag.,  July  7, 21,  ana  Aug.  11, 1832. 
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(car  ditto),  Bahura  (retnming  ditto),  Shayan  (lying  down  ditto), 
Jaama  (birth  ditto),  Kojugara  (waking  ditto),  Rasa  festival, 
Urana  (warm  clothing  ditto),  Abhishaca  (anointing  ditto), 
Macura  (sign  of  the  zodiac  ditto).  Dole  (swinging  ditto)^  Bam 
Narami  (Ram^s  birth-day  ditto).  Much  the  greater  number 
of  pilgrims  are  present  at  the  Swinging  and  Car  Festivals. 
The  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  this  temple  is  so  immense,  that 
at  fifty  miles  distance,  its  approach  may  be  known  by  the 
quantity  of  human  bones  whicn  are  strewed  by  the  way."* 

^'  Juggernaut  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  India. 
All  the  land  within  twenty  miles  is  considered  holy ;  but  the 
most  sacred  spot  is  enclosed  within  a  stone  wall,  twenty-one 
feet  high,  and  forms  nearly  a  square :  two  sides  measuring 
each  656  feet,  and  the  other  two  626  feet  in  length.  Within 
this  area  are  about  jifly  temples,  dedicated  to  various  idols ; 
but  the  most  conspicuous  buUdings  consists  of  one  lofty  stone 
tower,  184  feet  high,  and  twenty-eight  feet  eight  inches  square 
inside,  and  is  called  the  Bur  Dewal,  and  two  adjoining  stone 
buildings  with  pyramidical  roofs.  The  idol  Juggernaut,  his 
brother  Bulbudra,  and  his  sister  Subudra,  occupy  the  tower. 
The  first  pyramidical  building,  which  is  forty  feet  square 
inside,  is  connected  with  the  tower,  and  is  the  place  where 
the  idol  is  worshipped  during  the  batliing  Festival.  Adjoining 
this  temple  is  alow  building  on  pillars  (with  a  fabulous  animsd 
in  the  centre),  which  is  intended  as  an  awning  to  shelter  the 
entrance  fix>m  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  after  this  is  a  second 
building,  with  a  pyramidical  stone  roo^  where  the  food  prepared 
for  the  pilgrims,  or  others,  is  daily  brought,  previous  to 
distribution.  This  latter  building  is  said  to  have  been  removed 
from  Kanaruck,  or  the  black  Pagoda,  and  is  called  the  Beg 
Mundeep.  The  temple  of  Juggernaut  was  erected  by  Rajah 
Anung  Bheem  Deo,  and  completed  in  A.  D.  1198.  The  roofs 
are  ornamented  in  a  singular  style,  with  representations  of 
monsters,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  a  drawing ;  but 
the  walls  of  the  temples,  which  are  not  visible  beyond  the 
enclosure,  are  covered  with  statues  of  stone.  Several  represent 
a  &mous  Hindoo  god,  Mahadeo,  with  his  wife  Parbuttee,  in 
attitudes  so  grossly  indecent,  that  it  seems  surprising,  how 
any  superstition  could  debase  its  votaries  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  make  them  introduce  into  their  most  sacred  places  such 
obscene  representations !  Each  side  of  the  boundary  wall  has 
a  large  gateway  in  the  centre ;  but  the  grand  entrance  is  in  the 
eastern  face. 

*  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindostan.   Vol.  ii.  pp.  51 — 53. 
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^^The  idol  Jttggemaat  is  probably  the  coarsest  itaage  m  the 
cotmtrf.  The  figure  does  not  extend  below  the  loins,  and  it 
has  no  hands,  bnt  two  stumps  in  lieu  of  arms,  on  wluch  the 
priests  occasionallj  fasten  bands  of  gold.  A  Christian  is 
almost  led  to  think,  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  see  how  low 
idolatiy  could  debase  the  human  mind.  The  priests  endeavour 
to  account  for  the  deformitj  bj  a  vety  ftttange  legendary  tale. 
Some  thousands  of  years  ago,  in  the  Sutya  Yogu,  Maharajah 
Indradyumna,  of  Oojein,  in  Malwa,  applied  to  the  celebrated 
manufactuer  of  gods,  to  meike  a  new  idol.  This  request  was 
granted,  on  condition  that  the  Maharajah  should  not  interrupt 
ttie  work,  as  it  could  never  be  completed,  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  see  the  process.  This  caution  was  not  duly  attended 
t6.  The  prince  endeavoured  to  see  what  progress  had  been 
made,  and  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  imperfect  image.  When  two  new  moons  occur  in 
Assaur,  (part  of  Jmie  and  July,)  which  is  said  to  happen  about 
once  in  seventeen  years,  a  new  idol  is  always  made.  A  neem 
tree  (malia  axadara^hta)  is  sought  for  in  the  forests,  on  which 
no  crow  or  carrion  bird  was  ever  perched :  it  is  known  to  the 
initiated  by  certain  signs !  This  is  prepared  into  a  proper 
form  by  common  carpenters,  and  is  then  intrusted  to  certain 
priests,  who  are  protected  firom  all  intrusion :  the  process  is  a 
great  mystery.  One  man  is  selected  to  take  out  of  the  old 
idol  a  small  box,  containing  the  spirit,  which  is  conveyed 
inside  the  new :  the  mafiy  wJio  does  ihis^  is  always  removed 
from  this  world  before  the  end  of  the  year  T* 

The  first  Regulations  relative  to  Juggemauf  s  temple  were 
adopted  by  the  British  Government,  Jan.  1806  ;  these  were 
afterwards  rescinded,  and  others  framed  in  1809  and  1810. 
The  following  is  A  summary  of  the  Regulations : — 

The  superintendence  of  the  temple,  and  its  interior  economy,  are  rested 
in  the  Rajah  of  Khoorda.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  possesses  the 
power  of  removing  the  Rajah  or  anj  of  his  successors  from  the  superintendence, 
on  proof  of  misconduct.  The  saperintendent  of  the  temple  is  authorized  to 
punisli  instances  of  neglect  or  misconduct,  by  imposing  small  fines,  or  by 
removing  the  offender  (if  not  one  of  the  three  head  Purchas)  from  his  office; 
the  amount  ofjines  it  to  he  carried  to  the  account  of  Government  The  three 
dewul  Purchas  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Collector  of  Cuttack,  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  Government.  In  the  event  of  orders  being  issued  by 
the  Rajah  contrary  to  the  recorded  rules  and  institutions  of  the  temple,  a 
representation  is  to  be  made  to  the  Collector  of  the  tax,  for  the  orders  of  the 
Governor- General  in  Council,  if  it  appear  necessary.    The  third  dewul 


*  Col.  Phipps' Account  of  Juggernaut.— Asi.  Jour.,  March  1824.  The 
father  of  the  (xrand  Lama  suffers  in  the  same  manner.  Ham.  Hind.  vol.  il. 
p.  574. 
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Poiclia  shall  give  account  to  the  Collector  of  the  (ax  of  all  offerings  and 
ffresenU  made  to  the  idol.    The  collection  of  the  tax  is  intrasted  to  an  officer, 
with  the  official  designation  of  ^*  The  Collector  of  the  Tax  on  Pilgrims," 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Collector  at  Cuttack ;  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  collections,  and  the  control  of  the  officers  employed  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty,  are  vested  in  the  Board  of  Revenue  at  Fort  William, 
xhe  avenues  for  the  aanussion  of  pilgrims  shall  he  confined  to  two  Ghauts, 
Attara  Nullah  on  the  North,  ana  Ghaut  Lokenauth  on  the  south-west  of 
the  town  of  Juggernaut  Pooree.    The  pilgrims  liable  to  the  tax  shaJl  be 
dirided  into  four  clafsses — Uttd  jaUrees^  mm  lauU,  bhurrungsj  and  puM 
tirtheetj  including  the  foUowing  persons  of  low  cast  who  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  temj^e.*    The  rate  of  tax  payable  by  the  different  classes  is  as 
follows: — Pilgrims  of  the  first  class  from  the  north,  passing  the  Attarah 
Nullah,  pay  a  tax  of  ten  rupees ;  from  the  south,  passing  Lokenaut,  tix 
rupees.    JPilgrims  of  the  second  class  from  the  north,  pay  five  rupees;  from 
the  south  ^ree  rupees.    Pilg^ms  of  the  third  class,  from  either  toe  north  or 
south,  pay  two  rupees.    Pilgrims  of  the  fourth  class,  passing  either  Ghauts, 
pay  ^100  rupees,    A  pilgrim  of  the  first  class  is  allowed  free  access  to  the 
temple  for  thirty  days,  constantly  attended  by  a  punda.      He  may  be 
exempted  from  the  attendance  of  Uiese  officers,  ly  a  further  payment  of  ten 
rupees  to  the  Collector ;  and,  by  surrendering  his  pass,  shall  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  town  as  long  as  he  pleases.    Pilgrims  of  the  second  class,  at 
the  Car  Festival,  are  allowed  access  to  the  temple  ten  days ;  at  other  festivals 
seven  days  only.    Pilgrims  of  the  third  class,  at  the  Car  Festival  are  allowed 
five  days;  at  other  times  but  four;  and  must  be  attended  by  a  punda. 
Pilgrims  of  the  fourth  class  are  allowed  to  worship  outside  the  temple  sixteen 
days.     Pilgrims  may  enrol  themselves  in  either  of  the  first  three  classes  on 
paying  the  prescribed  tax.    Printed  certificates  shall  be  procurable  on  the 
payment  of  die  fixed  tax,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  the  Collector  of  Cuttack  and  Ganjam,  and  at  the  two  Ghauts. 
Form  as  foDows : — 

"il.  B.,  inhMiant  of  in  the  district  of ,  having  this  day 

paid  into  this  office  the  sum  of  sicca  rupees ,  is  entitled  to  pass  through 

the Ghaut  without  further  interruption^  as  a  laul  jattree  to  the 

cutcherry  of  the  Collector  of  the  tax  at  Juggernaut.  On  producing  this 
certificate  to  the  said  Collector,  he  is  further  entitled  to  receive  a  pass,  and  to 
have  access  to  the  temple  thirty  days." 


Names  or  designation 
of  attendants. 

Amount  of  tax  paid 
respectively. 

Period  for  which  to 
visit  the  temple. 

Forms  No.  2,  3,  and  4,  differ  only  in  the  names  of  the  class  of  pilgrims,  the 
fate  of  tax,  and  the  period  of  attendance  at  the  temple.  A  pilgrim  of  the 
first  class,  desirous  of  visiting  the  temple  with  his  family  and  attendants,  not 

*  Slusbee  (prostitutes),  cullal  (liquor  sellers),  machoowa  (fishermen), 
numosooder  (boatmen),  ghooskee  (private  bad  women),  gazur  (labourers  who 
carry  burdens  on  their  heads^,  baugdee  (fishers,  labourers),  joogee  (weavers), 
kahar  bawry  (bearers),  raujbunsee  (different  cast  of  boatmen),  chamar 
(shoe-makers),  dhomee  (washermen),  paim  (basket-makers),  teor  (another 
cast  of  boatmen),  bhoinnudee  (makers  oigarlands,  &c.,  for  marriages),  haddee 
(maters).  These  sixteen  casts  are  not  suffered  to  enter  the  temple  to  worship 
Juggernaut 

G 
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exceeding  twenty  persons,  these  must  fint  pay  the  tax  of  the  second  or  third 
class,  and  then  they  may  stop  as  long  as  their  master.  The  eerii/ieaiei  $haU 
he  dated  and  attetted  hf  the  official  sealy  the  blank  plaeet  filled  «p,  ^c.  A 
pilgrim  presenting  the  printed  certificate  is  to  he  allowed  to  pass  without 
mterruption.  The  molestation  of  such  an  indiyidoal,  h^  the  daroga  at  the 
Ghaut,  shall  he  punished  hy  a  fine,  not  exceeding  his  salaiy  for  three 
months  and  dismissal  from  office,  llie  duty  of  the  Collector  of  Jugger- 
naut is  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  oarogas.  Pilgrims  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  classes,  having  passed  the  Ghauti  at  Juggernaut,  are  to 
apply  to  the  0<^ector  for  a  licence  of  accete  to  the  Temple  in  the  following 
foim: — 

^^A.B.^inhaMtanitof ,m  ike  dietriet  of ,  if  entiUed  to 

perform  the  cmitonuurv  eerenumietj  under  chairge  of during 

daysy  thai  ie  to  «tfy,  ficm  the day  of  Ae  month  of until  the 

—  day  of  the  month  of ;  ani  for  that  period  you  wUl  afford  to 

the  holders  hereof  free  accett  to  the  Temple  of  Juggemaui.  At  the  eaopira-' 
Hon  of  the  period  grantedy  you  wiU  return  the  licence  tnto  the  office  of  ike 
Collector  of  tax." 

The  fourth  class,  who  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  temple,  receire  a  form 
a  little  differing  from  the  ahove.  In  case  of  sickness  the  Collector  is  allowed 
to  extend  the  period  of  a  pilgrim's  continuance  in  the  town,  bat  is  to  observe 
due  caution  in  the  exercise  of  this  authori^.  POnims  are  not  to  be  delayed 
obtaining  licence  to  inlsit  the  temple,  and  therefere  a  sufficient  number  of 
blank  licences  are  to  be  prepared.  The  Collector  of  the  tax  shall  keep  a 
register  of  licences  granted,  and  eveiy  panda  or  parharee  who  neglects  to 
return  them  diall  be  fined,  in  no  case  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid 
by  the  first  class  of  pilgrims.  The  attendants  of  the  fourth  dass  are  to 
return  their  licence  or  be  fined,  in  no  case  exceeding  one  month's  salary. 
Pilyrimt  stopping  in  the  town  beyond  the  time  prescribed j  are  to  be  eaepdled 
hy  the  police  daroga.  The  following  descriptions  of  persons  are  exempt  from 
paying  the  tax: — Byragees,  sunyasees,  dundies,  brumacharies,  mohnnts, 
gosains,  khomartees,  and  nagas,  persons  employed  in  carrying  the  water  of 
Sie  Ganges  to  Juggernaut  and  pouring  it  over  the  idol  at  Lokenant, 
and  persons  resorting  to  Juggernaut  Pooree  for  trade,  (excepting  for 
twelve  days  fr:om  the  beginning  of  the  Car  ^Festival,)  or  any  other 
purpose  except  on  pilgrimage.  Persons  professing  to  be  carriers  of  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  are  to  be  placed  under  the  conduct  of  a  punda ;  and 
on  refusing  to  do  it  are  to  be  expelled  the  town,  or  to  pay  the  tax.  Persons 
intending  to  live  in  the  town  the  remainder  of  life  are  exempted  fimm  the 
tax,  if  they  are  not  able  to  pay  it  All  native  military  officers  and  sepoys  on 
du^  at  Juggernaut  are  exempted  from  the  tax;  but,  to  obtain  admittance 
into  the  Temple^  a  pass  mmt  be  received  from  the  commanding  officer  at  the 
station  to  the  Collector  of  Tax^  who  shall  then  admit  them  free.  Servants  of 
Europeans  may  enter  ttie  town  without  paying  the  tax.  The  exemption 
from  tax  of  persons  bom  within  the  Bytumee  river  and  Ganjam,  having 
been  found  detrimental  to  the  public  revemtey  and  as  under  the  Mahratta 
Government  such  persons  were  made  to  pay  the  tax,  the  following  rules 
resnecting  the  exemption  of  such  perBons  are  enacted :  During  the  Ruth 
ana  Dole  Festivals,  the  exemption  in  favour  of  tibese  people  is  restricted  to 
the  residents  within  Pipley,  to  the  north,  and  Manickpatam,  to  the  south ;  at 
all  other  times  of  the  year  they  pass  free.  At  the  above  festivals  they  have 
to  pay  a  tax  as  follows :  Lauls,  one  mpee ;  Nim  Lauls,  eight  annas ;  Bhur- 
rungs,  four  annas.  They  are  to  receive  the  same  attention  as  other  pilgrims. 
Kungals  or  pUgrims  in  actual  state  of  poverty,  on  declaring  it,  under  certain 
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ffretcribed  etremonieij  aie  admitted  free.*  The  CollectoT  of  the  tax  is  re- 
quired to  give  every  attention  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
the  particvdar  institutions  of  the  templcf 

The  Collector  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax  at  Juggernaut,  in  March 
1806,  proposed  to  the  Goremment  in  Calcutta,  the  adoption 
ot  a  premium  for  the  pundcis  who  collect  the  pilgrims.  He 
stated,  ^^  As  the  pilgrims  will  nerer  be  well  treated  by  their 
conductors,  unless  they  receive  a  present  from  their  own  hands, 
I  beg  leave  to  propose  that  the  fees  of  the  pundas,  &c.,  be 
pubUcly  fixed,  and  collected  by  the  pundas  themselves, 
separate  from  the  tax,  as  was  formerly  done  under  the 
Mahratta  Government^'  To  this  it  was  replied : — ^^  The 
Governor  General  in  Council  approves  of  your  proposition  for 
permitting  the  pundas  to  collect  a  fee  from  the  pilgrims, 
exclusive  of  the  tax  payable  to  Government ;  you  will 
accordingly,  fix  the  rates  at  which  such  fee  should  oe  levied^ 
and  publish  the  rates  for  getieral  information  at  the  temple j 
and  in  its  vicinity, — ^March  20,  1806."} 

Colonel  Phipps,  of  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  stationed 
at  Juggernaut  m  1822,  in  an  interesting  article  respecting  the 
temple  and  worship  of  Juggernaut,  gives  the  following 
information  relative  to  the  collectors  of  pilgrims,  and  the 
premium  they  receive : — ^^  It  having  been  decided  that  a  tax 
should  be  levied,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  make  it  yield 
as  much  as  possible.  Alterations  were  made  in  the  Regulations 
from  time  to  time.  One  of  the  principal  was  in  the  mode  of 
rewarding  the  purharees  and  pundas.  The  purharees  are  a 
body  of  people  who  reside  at  Pooree,  governed  by  four  surdars ; 
one  of  whom  is  their  gomasta,  or  cluef  manager,  who  attends 
at  the  Attara  Nulla,  where  Uie  main  gate  is  placed.  They 
have  a  great  number  of  subordinate  agents,  who  travel  about 
in  search  of  pilgrims,  and  bring  them  in  companies  to 
Juggernaut  The  pundas  are  the  servants  of  the  idol,  and 
do  the  same  duties  as  the  purharees  at  the  gate.  The 
Government,  at  firsts  authorized  these  people  to  collect  at  the 
barriers  a  fee  from  the  pilgrims,  for  their  own  benefit ;  but, 
this  privilege  having  been  abused,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
British  Collector  should  levy,  beside  the  tax  for  the  State,  an 

*  Nttmbeis  have  perished  through  n^lect,  and  disease,  before  they  were 
admitted  into  the  town.  A  eorrespondent  in  June,  1827,  states  that  sheds 
for  aooommodating  three  or  four  tnoosand  pilgrims,  have  been  erected  under 
the  soperintendenoe  and  at  the  expense  or  the  British  Government 

t  Harington's  Analysis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  209—230. — Pfetr.  Papers,  relative  to 
Juggernaut,  May,  1813,  No.  194,  art  7,  pp.  81—86. 

X  Par.  Papers,  May,  1813,  p.  35. 
G   2 
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additional  one^  the  amount  of  which  he  subsequently  paid 
over  to  the  purharees  and  pundaSy  in  such  proportions  as 
they  were  entitled  to,  from  tlie  number  of  pilgrims  which 
each  had  succeeded  in  enticing  to  undertake  the  Pilgrimage, 
The  pilgrims  who  attend  the  festival  of  the  Chundun  Jattra, 
and  wish  to  remain  in  order  to  see  the  Ruth  Jattra,  are  termed 
Lai  Jattrees.  They  pay  ten  rupees  to  Government,  and  three 
rupees  to  the  priests  who  have  brought  them,  if  they  come 
from  the  northward ;  and,  if  from  the  southward,  six  rupees 
to  Government,  and  three  rupees  for  the  priest  A  great 
many  pilgrims  attend  the  Chaund  or  Snan  Jattra ;  and  those 
who  wish  to  remain  a  fortnight,  and  see  the  Ruth  Jattra, 
are  termed  Nim  Lauls.  If  they  come  from  the  northward, 
they  pay  to  Government  five  rupees,  and  a  rupee  and  a 
half  to  the  person  who  brings  them;  iif  from  the  southward, 
three  rupees  to  Government,  and  half  that  sum  to  the  punda 
who  brings  them.  Two  rupees  six  annas  is  the  tax  for  five 
days."* 

"Some  persons,  on  leaving  this  place,  deposit,  with  the 
Brahmuns  of  the  temple,  one  or  two  hundred  rupees,  with  the 
interest  of  which  they  are  to  purchase  rice,  and  present  it 
daily  to  Juggernaut,  and  afterwards  to  dundees  or  brahmuns. 
Deeds  of  gift  are  also  made  to  Juggernaut  all  over  Hindostan,t 
which  are  received  by  agents  in  every  large  town,  and  paid 
to  the  mutdharees  at  Juggernaut  Pooree,  who  by  this  means 
(though  professing  themselves  mendicants)  have  become  some 
of  the  richest  merchants  in  India.  The  temple  has  been 
endowed  by  several  rich  Hindoos,  Rajah  Ram  Krishna  Dav, 
gave  two  villages,  the  rents  of  which  amount  to  about  4,000 
rupees  annually;  Nimoo-muUik,  of  Calcutta,  gave  daily  one 
rupee,  and  his  children  continue  the  donation.  It  is  supposed, 
that  not  less  than  100,000  rupees  per  anniun  are  drawn  from 
the  Hindoos  by  the  brahmuns  of  this  temple."  J 

Among  the  documents  published  by  order  of  Parliament  in 
1813  there  is  no  official  estimate  of  the  number  of  pilgrims 

*  Mis.  Register,  Dec.  1824,  pp.  675—680.  See  Friend  of  India,  Oct 
1826,  p.  270. 

t  "  The  same  places  of  popular  esteem  or  religious  resort  are  equally 
respected  in  Tibet  and  Bengal.  Allahabad,  Benares,  Durjodun,  Gya, 
Saugor  Island,  and  Juggernaut,  being  objects  of  devout  pilgrimages,  but 
the  two  last  are  esteem^  of  pre-eminent  sanctity ;  while  Gya,  the  birth- 
place of  their  great  legislator  (Bhood),  is  only  of  secondary  rank.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  perform  the  pilgrimages  in  person,  acquire  a  considerable 
degree  of  merit  by  having  it  effected  by  proxy."  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  579. 

{  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9.  135. 
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resorting  annually  to  this  temple.  '^  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  pilgrims  of  all  classes  who  attended  for  five  years  at 
the  three  great  festivals^  procured  fi'om  the  most  authentic 


sources :- 


YEARS. 

PAYING  TAX. 

EXEMPT. 

TOTAL. 

1817—18 
1818—19 
1819—20 
J820— 21 
1821—22 

35,941 
36,241 
92,874 
21,946 
35,160 

39,720 
4,870 
39,000 
11,500 
17,000 

75,661 
41,111 
131,874 
33,446 
52,160"* 

At  the  great  Car  Festival  in  July  1825,  it  was  stated  that 
the  number  of  pilgrims  was  225,000.  A  late  resident  in 
Orissa,  in  a  note  to  the  Author,  in  1823,  says, — ^'^On  referring 
to  some  accounts,  I  can  say,  that  all  classes  of  pilgrims  resorting 
to  Juggernaut  annually,  amount  to  firom  about  50,000  to 
800,000.  I  have  observed  the  latter  number  in  two  or  three 
instances  when  any  holydays  of  consequence  took  place.  I 
resided  at  Juggernaut  about  twelve  years,  and  did  duty 
immediately  under  the  Collector  of  Tax  on  Pilgrims.'^ 

GYA. 

Gya  is  the  modem  capital  of  Behar,  lat  24.  49.  N.,  long. 
85.  E.  Distance  from  Calcutta  322  miles.  Population 
about  30,000.  To  procure  the  salvation  of  deceased  relations, 
crowds  of  Hindoos  here  perform  the  shradda,  or  funeral  cere- 
monies for  deceased  relatives.  "  Respecting  this  celebrated 
place  of  worship,  there  are  many  Brahminical  legends,  of 
which  the  following  has  the  merit  of  being  the  shortest  Gya 
an  Ausoor  giant  and  infidel,  by  severe  penances  obtained 
divine  favour,  and  subjugated  the  three  worlds, — ^heaven,  earth, 
and  hell.  TTie  demigods  bereft  of  their  dignity,  implored  the. 
assistance  of  Vishnu,  who  entered  into  a  long  contest  with 
the  Ausoor,  but  could  not  overcome  him.  The  monster  how- 
ever was  so  well  pleased  with  Vishnu's  prowess,  that  he 
promised  to  give  him  whatever  blessing  he  should  ask,  and 
the  latter,  in  consequence,  requested  him  to  descend  into  the 
infernal  regions.  The  giant  consented,  but  begged  he  might 
be  pressed  down  by  the  foot  of  Vishnu,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done ;  and  the  scene  of  action  has  ever  since  been 
reckoned  sacred  for  the  space  of  several  square  miles.     The 

*  Stirling's  Account  of  Oritsa. — Asi.  Res.,  vol.  xv.  p.  225. 
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Buddhists  ascribe  the  sanctitj  of  Gjra,  to  its  having  been 
either  the  birth  place  or  residence  of  their  great  prophet  and 
legislator."* 

The  nature  of  idolatry  at  this  place  is  thus  described: — 
*^  At  Oya  there  is  a  particular  stone  on  which  Vishnoo  set 
his  foot,  and  a  person  by  putting  on  this  stone,  in  the  form 
prescribed,  a  certain  paste  prepared  lliere,  and  by  repeating 
at  the  same  time  the  name  of  a  deceased  friend,  can  transfer 
that  friend  from  hell  itself  to  supreme  felicity :  and  this  benefit 
he  may  extend,  not  to  one  friend  only,  but,  by  repeated 
applications  of  paste,  to  as  many  as  he  can  recollect,  eren  of 
his  distant  ancestors ! !  '*t 

"  No  printed  reg^alations  ha^e  been  enacted  lelatire  to  the  tax  levied  at 
Gya,  the  daly  of  the  Collector,  and  a  European  Superintendent,  being 
simply  to  receire  a  fixed  rate  of  tax,  upon  licences  giantecl  to  the  pilgrims  for 
visiting  the  different  places  of  wor^p  and  pilgrimage  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  In  a  statement  from  the  Collector  at  Gya  in  July  1790,  the  rates  of 
duty  paid  by  pilgrims  for  permission  to  perform  their  religious  ceremonies 
chiefly  in  honour  of  deceased  ancestors,  at  the  river  Phulgo,  or  acyacent 
places,  were  stated  to  vary  from  six  annat,  to  twelve  rupeee^  eleven  iinnae, 
three  pie.  This  duty  of  Government  is  independent  of  donations  to  the 
gyawaU^  or  priests.  Ever  since  the  dt^  of  Gya  became  famous  for  its  sanc- 
tity, it  has  been  the  custom  of  its  Brahmuns,  to  travel  through  aU  couniries 
where  the  Hindoo  religion  prevailt  in  search  ofpilgrime^  whose  donationB  are 
considered  the  property  of  tne  grawal,  through  whose  means  they  are  brought. 
These  contributions  have  ever  been  a  source  of  considerable  wealth,  and  are 
the  property  of  those,  who,  hit  for  thenij  would  probably  never  hture  viiited 
Gya.  when  a  pilgrim  arrives,  his  gyawal,  or  religious  father,  conducts  hbn 
to  the  daroga,  or  superintending  officer  of  the  sayer  coUections,  and  explains 
to  him  the  ceremonies  which  the  pilgrim  is  desirous  of  performing;  after 
which  an  order,  specifying  the  names  of  the  pilgrim  and  gyawal,  as  also  the 
ceremonies,  is  made  out,  under  the  official  teal  and  eignatttre  of  Ae  Collector, 
authorizing  the  performance  of  the  ceremonies.  At  the  time  of  delivering 
this  order,  the  duty  [to  Government  is  paid,  which  varies  according  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  rites  performed^ 

^ The  British  Government,"  says  Hamilton,  ''has  an  agent  at  Gya,  who 
levies  a  tax  on  pilgrims,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ceremonies  he 
means  to  perform.  One  class  visiting  only  one  place,  pay  two  ^th  rupees; 
another  visiting  two  places,  three  Ith  rupees;  a  third  visiting  Mrty^ht 
places,  pay  four  5-16tA  rupees,  and  the  fourth  class,  visiting  forty-five  places, 
pay  fourteen  ith  rupees  !  The  duty  to  Government,  however,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  pilgrim's  expense ;  for  he  is  fleeced  by  the  priests,  not  only  of  all 
the  money  ne  brings  with  him,  but  of  promissory  notes  for  future  payments, 
which  are  sent  to  him  when  he  returns  nome ;  the  priests  of  Gya  maintaining 
emissaries  for  this  purpose  in  the  remotest  parts  of  India,  which  they  also 
occasionally  visit  on  speculation.    The  most  numerous  votaries  axe  Bengalees 


*  Hamil.  Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  265.    For  a  recent  account  of  Gva,  see  Mis. 
Reg.  Nov.  1827,  p.  684 ;  and  Dec.  1829. 
t  Grant's  Observ.  &c.,  Rir.  Papers,  June,  1813,  p.  61. 
t  Harington's  Analysis,  vol.  iii.  p.  207. 
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and  MahnltaB;  and  some  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  latter  have  been  known 
to  ezpeod  50,000  rupees.* 

ALLAHABAD. 

^  Allahabad  is  the  capital  of  a  proyince  of  the  same  name, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.    Lat. 
25.  27.  N.,  Long.  81.  50.  E.     Distance  from  Calcutta  550 
miles,  and  from   Benares  53  miles.      Population  in  1803, 
without  the  garrison,  20,000.    Bj  the  Brahmuns  Allahabad 
is  called  Bhat  Frajag ;  or,  by  way  of  distinction,  as  it  is  the 
largest  and  most  holy,  is  simply  designated  Frayag.     The 
other  four  Prayagas  (or  sacred   confluences  of  rirers)  are 
situated  in  the  province  of  Serinagur,  at  the  luncUon  of  the 
Alacananda  with  other  streams,  and  are  namea  Devaprayaga, 
Rudraprayaga,   Camaprayaga,  and    Nandaprayaga.      This 
Pri^aga  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  junction  at  this  spot  of  the 
Ganges,  Jumna,  and  Sereswate.    There  is  no  such  river  as 
the  last  now  visible  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  Hindoos 
assert  that  it  joins  the  other  two  under  ground,  and  that  by 
bathing  here,  the  same  religious  merit  is  acquired,  as  if  the 
penitent  had  bathed  in  the  three  separately.    Many  persons 
renounce  life  at  this  confluence,  by  going  in  a  boat,  afier  the 
performance  of  certain  solemnities,  to  &e  exact  spot  where 
the  three  rivers  unite,  where  the  devotee  plunges  mto  the 
stream,  with  three  pots  of  water  tied  to  his  body.f    When  a 
pilgrim  arrives,  he  sits  down  an  the  bank  of  the  river y  and 
has  his  head  and  bodjf  shaved,  so  that  each  hair  may  fall 
into  the  watery  the  soared  writings  promising  him  one  million 
years^  residence  in  heaven  for  every  hair  thus  deposited !  ! 
After  shaving,  he  bathes ;   and  the  same  day,  or  the  next, 
performs  the  obsequies  of  his  deceased  ancestors.'^:]: 

The  following  Rules  are  enacted  by  Regulation  xviii.  1810, 
for  the  collection  of  duties  on  pilgrims  at  Allahabad,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  abuses  in  such  collections : — 

"  On  every  pilgrim  on  foot,  one  rupee, 
^  **  On  every  pilgrim  with  a  hone,  or  palanquin,  or  carriage  of  any  descrip- 
tion, two  rupees. 

**  On  every  pilgrim  with  a  camel,  three  rupees, 

^  On  every  pilgrim  with  an  elephant,  twenty  rupees. 

^  AU  other  duties  or  fees  at  the  Ghaut,  within  the  fort,  or  at  any  other 
place,  are  prohibited.  Eveiy  pilffrim,  on  anplication  to  the  Collector  of  the 
I^od  Revenue  at  Allahabad,  shall  be  fttmisned  with  a  licence  to  perform  the 
atiM/  cerenumes;  and  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  perform  such  ceremo- 

*  Hamilton's  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
t  This  is  said  to  have  been  recently  abolished  by  the  British  magistrate. 
Asi.  Joum.  August,  1827,  p.  241,  %  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
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nies  without  a  licence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  subttrtw  of  Alla- 
habad, and  the  Hindoos  in  the  Honourable  Company's  Anny,  are  exempt 
from  duty;  but  every  such  person  must  be  furnished  with  a  licence  of 
exempiUmfrom  the  Collector^  before  he  can  be  enMled  to  perform  ike  religUme 
ceremoniee.  No  tax  of  any  kind  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  shaying  barbers 
attending  at  the  coniux  of  the  rivers ;  but  tney  ^all  be  required  to  register 
their  names  at  the  Collector's  office,  and  execute  an  obligation  to  the 
Collector,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  rupeee  in  eyery  instance  of  contravention, 
not  to  perform  that  part  of  the  ceremony,  resting  with  them,  to  any  one 
without  a  licence.  Access  to  the  place  of  ablution  shall  be  restrictea  to  a 
certain  number  of  gates  and  avenues,  fixed  by  a  barrier  annually  established, 
on  the  subsiding  of  the  rivers,  from  the  palisades  of  the  fort  to  the  bank  of 
the  river:  and  no  person  shall  be  admitted  through  such  barrier  without  the 
prescribed  licence.  Such  numbers  and  descriptions  of  native  officers,  as  may 
De  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  shall  be  stationed  by  the  Col- 
lector at  the  barrier,  to  prevent  any  person  performing  the  ceremonies  without 
a  licence.  A  eufficieni  military  force  ehall^  onappUcaiion  of  the  Cottsetory  be 
posted  at  the  barrier  during  the  mela  or  principal  coneouree  of  pUgrime  in 
January  and  Pebruaryy  who  shall  prevent  the  people  breaking  through  ike 
barrier  or  oikerwise  forcing  admission.  The  licences  and  exemptions,  after 
being  shown  at  the  place  of  admission,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  officers, 
to  be  returned  to  the  Collector  in  order  to  their  being  cancelled.  Persons, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  duty,  attempting  to  cross  over  in 
boats  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the  place  of  ablution,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  or  three  times  the  prescribed  duty :  and,  if  anv  barber  shall 
assist  any  such  person  in  performing  the  ceremonies,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  stipulated  in  his  engagements.  No  barber,  except  such  as  shall 
have  entered  into  the  prescribed  obligation,  shall  officiate  in  the  ceremonies ; 
and  any  barber  contravening  this  prohibition  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  fifty  rupees  for  every  pilgrim  snaved ;  and,  if  not  able  to  pay,  he  shall 
be  committed  to  jail  for  three  months."* 

Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  the  deputation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  speak  of  the  existence  of  this  system  on 
their  visit  to  Allahabad  in  1826. — ^*  Some  idea  of  the  prodigious 
multitude  of  pilgrims,  that  annuaDy  visit  this  holy  city,  may 
be  formed  from  the  circumstance,  that  there  Bie /our  hundred 
barbers  in  it,  who  are  supported  principally,  by  shaving  the 
heads  of  the  bathers  in  die  sacred  waters  of  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges;  such  purification  being  indispensable  before 
venturing  upon  an  ablution,  which  is  supposed  to  resuih  the 
very  soul,  and  cleanse  it  from  all  defilement.  A  small  Tax  is 
levied  by  the  British  Government  on  each  of  these  strangers ; 
and  at  festival  times,  the  office  where  it  is  received,  and 
licences  to  bathe  are  issued,  is  thronged  with  eager  applicants^ 
who  grudge  no  labour,  sfkiffering,  or  expense,  that  they  may 
obtain  heaven  by  such  means  as  are  here  required  for  the 
purcliase  of  it !  !  "t 

*  Harington*8  Analysis,  vol.  iii.  p.  222. 
t  Jour,  of  Voy.  and  Travels,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 
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The  proceeds  of  this  system,  and  the  appropriation  of  them, 
appear  from  the  notes  appended  to  this  section  of  the 
^*  Analysis." 

JUGGERNAUT. 

Glass  collection  of  Pilgrim  Tax  for  1815— 16  (including  72  >  53725 

rupees  miscellaneous  receipts) >  ' 

Assessment  of  endowed  lands 26,818 

Sale  of  Ao/y/oo<i« 5,484 

86,0S7 


Deduct  charges  for  establishment  and  contingencies    ....        17,143 

Expenses  of  Juggernaut's  Temple 56,372 

English  cloth  for  the  three  cars 1,365 

74,880 
Net  collection        8)11,147 

£1,393 

Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  ^^  Christian  Researches/*  states,  from 
official  accounts,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Idol  Juggernaut, 
presented  to  the  English  Government,  as  follows : — 

Rupeu.  £. 

Expense  of  the  table  of  the  Idol 36,115  or  4,514 

Ditto  of  his  dress  or  wearing  apparel 2,712  —    339 

Ditto  of  the  wages  of  his  servants       10,057  —  1,259 

Ditto  of  contingent  expenses  at  the  different  seasons  >      in  qqq 1  070 

of  pilgrimage y  ^             ' 

Ditto  of  nis  elephants  and  horses 3,030  —    378 

Ditto  of  his  ruto,  or  annual  state  carriage 6,713  —    839 

Rupees  69,616    £8,702 

"In  item  *  wages  of  servants'  axe  included  the  wages  of 
the  courtesans,  who  are  kept  for  the  service  of  the  temple.f 

"  What  is  called  in  the  official  account  *  the  state  carriage,' 
is  the  same  as  the  car  or  tower.  Mr.  Hunter  (the  Collector 
of  the  Pilgrim  Tax)  informed  me  that  three  *  state  carriages ' 

*  ''  With  the  consent  of  the  Purchas,  I  deputed  an  Aumeen  to  oeertee 
and  state  the  produce  from  the  sale  of  holy  foody  the  quantity  and  value  of 
cloth  presented  for  the  purpose  of  being  displaced  on  the  wheel  at  the  top 
of  the  temple,  on  which  Government  receives,  from  the  person  presenting, 
its  fiill  value  as  a  fee«  under  the  head  of  Dnjja,  exclusive  of  which  he  has 
also  to  pay  the  fee  of  the  Purchas  and  others,  for  their  ministry  during  the 
ceremony."  G.  Webb,  Collector  of  Tax,  Dec.  1807.  Par.  Papers,  1813, 
p.  65.    Auth. 

t  For  the  character  of  these  persons,  sec  Hebcr^s  Journ.,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 
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wete  decorated  this  year  (June  1808)  with  upwards  of  £800 
sterling  worth  of  English  broad  cloth  and  batze,^ 

What  a  trifling  sum  is  11,147  rupees,  about  £1,890  sterling, 
as  the  clear  gain  of  supporting  iddialry  at  Juggernaut ;  a  gain, 
doubtless,  accompanied  by  the  death  of  hundreds  of  unhappy 
pilgzims !  The  variation  in  the  annual  number  of  pilgrims  is 
considerable ;  the  principal  cause  is  the  early  or  late  com- 
mencement of  the  principal  festivals.  The  mortality  in  the 
rainy  season  is  great,  and  intimidates  even  the  superstitious 
Hiniloos  from  uTdertaldng  the  pUgrimage.  Mr.  baxington 
states  ^^the  net  receipts  for  1814 — 15  at  135,667  rupees,  and 
the  number  of  taxed  pilgrims,  who  were  assembled  from 
different  parts  of  India  at  the  Snan  and  Rut  Jattra  in  May 
and  June,  to  have  been  77,328,  inclusive  of  those  exempted 
fiom  the  payment  of  duties.  The  attendance  of  pilgrims  in 
June  and  July,  1815,  who  paid  the  established  duty,  was 
5,444.  The  difference  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season  of  the  principal  festival,  and  the  difficulty  of 
travelling  by  land  in  Cuttack  and  the  adjacent  districts.^ 

GYA. 

The  amount  of  Pilgrim  Tax  at  6ya  is  more  considerable 
than  at  Juggernaut ;  and  is,  with  a  small  deduction,  thrown 
into  the  Public  Treasury. 

Rupeet. 
<<  G1088  oollectioiis  fiom  May,  1816,  to  April,  1816,      .    .    .  229,805 

Deduct  ohaiffeB  of  collections  and  1  per  cent,  to  EnglUh  \  -  ^^ 

SvfernUmiaU J  '»"^^ 

Chantable  aUowances  to  sevexal  indlTiduals 2,590 

Donation  to  Natire  Hospital  in  Caloatta 11,300 

Natire  Rigah,  10  per  cent  on  net  coHections 26,078 

46,029 

8)182,876 

LeaTing  the  net  leceipts    .    .    .  je22,859'' 

ALLAHABAD. 

The  recripts  and  disbursements  of  the  tax  on  pilgrims  for 
1815-16  were  as  follow : — 

Riipees, 

'*  Gross  collections,  including  696  rupees  levied  ftompilgrims  >  ^q  1^0 

without  licences,  who  attempted  to  evade  tbe  tax     .    .    .>  ^v><'V 
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Chugw  Bnd  comaamatO^  of  6  per  cent,  to  ilk  En^Uh  CkM§cl^     .      6,726 

8)769653 
Net  leoeipts  to  GoYernment    .    .    £9,181"* 

TRIPEITY. 

^This  is  the  most  celebrated  Hindoo  temple  south  of  the 
Krishna  river,  lat  IS.  46.  N.,  long.  79.  24.  E.,  80  miles  N. 
W.  from  Madras.  The  temple  is  placed  in  an  elevated  hollow 
or  basin,  enclosed  by  a  drcular  crest  of  hills,  the  precincts  of 
which  have  never  been  profaned  by  Christian  or  Mahomedan 
feet,  nor  has  even  the  exterior  of  it  been  seen  but  by  a  genuine 
Hindoo.  The  reciprocal  interests  of  the  Brahmuns,  and  of 
the  different  rulers  under  whose  sway  it  fell,  compromised  this 
forbearance  by  the  payment  of  large  sums  to  Government, 
which,  in  1758,  amounted  to  JS30,000  sterling.  The  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  worshipped  here,  has  a  variety  of  names,  as  Yen- 
cata  Ram,  and  Tnpati ;  but,  by  the  Mahrattas,  he  is  named 
Ballajee,  and  his  functions  are  considered  to  have  particular 
reference  to  commerce.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  resort  to  it  firom 
all  parts  of  India,  who  pour  into  it  offerings  of  goods,  grain, 
golo,  ulver,  jewels,  precious  stuffs,  horses,  cows,  and  other 
articles,  the  aggregate  of  which,  when  converted  into  money, 
not  only  yields  a  surplus  revenue  to  Government^  but  serves 
to  maintain  several  thousand  persons  petf arming  the  offices 
of  an  idolatrous  worship^  which  is  here  conducted  with 
eaetraordinary  pomp.f  llie  traders  of  the  Banyan  and  Bat- 
tia  tribes  of  Ouzerat  are  accustomed  to  present  a  per  centage 
of  their  profits  to  the  temple  annually.  The  amount  realized 
to  the  British  Government  at  this  temple  was,  in  1809, 
60,791  star  pagodas;  1810,50,722;  1811,^^0,722;  or  about 
£19,000  sterling."! 

The  following  account,  of  British  connection  with  idolatry 
at  this  temple,  is  ^om  the  pen  of  a  Functionary  of  the  British 
Government,  in  the  district  of  Tripetty : — 

^Tripettvisin  aTal]ey,alKnit  the  centre  of  a  long  range  of  hills,  running 
almost  north  and  south.  No  Christian  eye  has  ever  seen  the  pagoda,  nor 
€Ten  has  a  Mnssolman  ever  attempted  to*  put  his  foot  on  the  hills,  the  mere 
nght  of  which,  so  gratifies  the  Hindoos,  tliat  leagues  off,  upon  first  catching 
Bight  of  the  rocks,  they  fall  prostrate  calling  on  the  name  of  the  god. 


*  HamUton's  Hind.,  vol.  i.  pp.  2e6^--801. 
t  For  the  character  of  this  worship,  see  an  extract  from  Dubois,  Asi. 
Jour.  Oct,  1830,  p.  102;  and  Poynder's  Speech  on  the  Pil.  Tax,  p.  33—36. 

X  Hamilton's  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  431, 432. 
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The  idol  is  woislupped,  bv  votaries,  who  pour  in  firom  all  parts  of  India, 
under  a  thousand  names.  The  idol  in  the  temple  is  an  erect  stone  figure, 
about  seven  feet  in  height,  and  personifies  Vishnoo.  The  temple  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  oblations  which  are  offered  to  its  god,  bj  Vishnoo's 
votaries  from  all  parts  of  the  Indian  world.  The  cause  of  these  ofierings  is 
as  follows; — ^the  idol  smitten  with  love  for  Sudmarultee,  daughter  of  Akiuha, 
Rajah  of  Narrainevunnun,  determined  to  espouse  her,  but  wanting  coin  for 
the  matrimonial  expenses,  he  raised  the  wind  by  the  aid  of  Cuvera^  the 
Indian  Flutus.  This  sod,  however,  directed  that  the  money  thus  lent, 
should  be  repaid  annually,  to  the  sovereign  of  the  countries  lying  between 
the  Palaur,  and  Soonoomookee  rivers. 

'*  The  Brahmuns  maintain  that  the  Hindoo  princes  allowed  the  revenues 
from  this  source,  to  be  entirely  employed  on  the  spot,  in  religious  ceremonies, 
and  that  the  Musst^man  fixH  appropriated  on  ihe  score  of  the  above  claim 
the  produce  of  these  oblatUnu,  During  the  early  ware  we  hadwUh  the  French 
<fi  this  part  of  the  world, — thie  eource  of  revenue  weu  one  of  the  first  fruits 
of  our  conquests  i  though  certainlp  its  legitimaejf  is  much  to  be  doubted  f 
These  offerings  are  made  generally  from  interested  motives,  and  are  of 
every  diversity  of  articles  conceivable,  viz.,  gold  and  silver  lumps ;  coins  of 
all  sorts;  bags  of  rupees;  copper  money;  spices;  a.ssaf(£tida ;  the  hair  cut 
off  the  head,  frequently  savea  from  infancy.  A  man  who  is  lame  presents 
a  silver  leg ;  if  blind,  a  sflver  or  gold  eye,  &c.  The  birth  of  a  son ;  recon- 
ciliation with  enemies ;  success  against  the  foe ;  safe  termination  of  a 
journey ;  the  marriage  of  a  son  or  daughter ;  prosperity  in  trade,  &c.,  are 
among  Uie  reasons  which  lead  together,  in  the  direction  of  Tripetty,  the 
wise  as  well  as  ignorant  heathen. 

*'  The  offerings  are  not  always  presented  by  the  interested  party,  they 
may  be  sent  by  relations,  friends,  or  vakeels,  but  they  are  frequently 
forwarded  by  GosvneSf  who  are  servants  of  the  temple,  and  of  which  there 
are  a  considerable  number.  Before  the  Brumhutsoween  (or  nine  day 
celebration  of  the  nuptials),  they  set  out  in  different  directions,  and  reaching 
the  country  in  which  they  intend  to  commence  operations,  they  unfurl  the 
sacred  flag  of  the  god,  with  which  each  is  intrusted.  Roimd  this  idolatrous 
banner  the  Hindoos  gather,  and  either  trust  their  offerings  to  its  bearer,  or 
carry  them  to  the  foot  of  the  idol.  A  sufficient  mass  being  congregated, 
'  the  blind  leader  of  the  blind,'  strikes  the  standard,  and  retiuns  in  time  for 
the  nuptial  anniversary.  They  are  seldom  detected  in  stealing  the  offerings, 
but  they  no  doubt  derive  some  emolument  fit)m  the  pilgrims,  as  their 
presence  secures  them  from  trouble,  taxation,  and  other  annoyance.  As 
they  journey,  they  chant  every  five  or  six  minutes,  the  name  and  attributes 
of  the  god;  Gov,  Gov,  Govinda,  Rauz,  Bauzoo!  the  whole  party,  men, 
women,  and  children,  successively  take  up  the  word,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  then  simultaneously  utter  it. 

''The  offerings  are  of  various  extent;  th^  seldom  exceed  1000  rupees. 
The  god  compliments  the  worshippers  at  his  altar,  with  presents,  proportioned 
to  the  liberality  of  their  oblations ;  if  the  devotee  gives  100  rupees  he  receives 
a  turband;  from  100  to  500  a  flowered  silk  vestment;  from  this  to  1,000, 
a  shawl,  &c.  A  second  source  of  revenue  is  called  umrtena,  or  presents  for 
the  idol's  own  use ;  whether  jewels,  horse  cloths,  &c.,  the  donor  is  made  to 
pay  the  estimated  value  of  the  offering  to  Government,  before  he  is  avowed  to 
make  the  idol  its  present  f  the  article  is  then  retained  for  the  use  of  the  temple ! 
A  third  source  of  revenue  is  called  arjeetum,  or  receipts,  and  is  of  three 
classes,  abbeesheykoom,  purifications ;  naivaidoom,  offeringn,  and  wt^anunfy 
processions. 
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"  1 .  Ahbeesheykoom,  Erenr  Friday  the  idol  is  anointed  with  ciyet,  musk, 
camphiie,  &c.,  and  washed  clean  again  with  milk.  The  devotee,  desirous 
of  seeing  the  opeiation,  pays  what  he  chooses;  but  in  the  BrumhauUoween 
he  pays  fifty  rupees.  Porhmgee  Seewij  is  enrobing  the  god  in  a  flower 
garment,  which  ceremony  takes  place  eveiy  Thursday.  During  the  festival 
sixty  rupees  are  paid  for  seeing  the  business.  Soomanlah  Seeva.  AU  who 
deligbt  to  see  the  idol  decorated  with  a  necklace  of  flowers,  pay  twelve 
rupees,  and  this  pleasure  may,  for  this  daily  payment,  be  eqoyea  the  whole 
Tear !  SaKatranatnaschana  signifies  the  diurnal  worship  of  the  god  under 
his  thousand  names;  five  rupees  is  the  price  of  this  devotion.  Mtauoon 
Seeva  is  an  imposing  ceremony,  and  the  spectator  yields  twelve  rupees  for 
seeing  the  ojbject  of  his  worship  rocked  to  sleep ! ! 

*'  2.  NaiwMoomy  or  offerings.  Punnawumy  is  an  offering  of  milk,  sugar, 
and  rice.  Pooleewgamm ;  tamarinds,  sweet  oil,  and  rice.  Moodgamm  ; 
dall,  ghee,  and  rice ;  and  Duddee  damrufOj  butter,  milk,  and  rice.  They 
may  be  prepared  by  the  offerer  on  paying  six  rupees;  but  if  the  circar  (or 
Government)  provides,  sixteen  rupees !  Bugchanaraidoam^  is  an  offering 
of  sweetmeats ;  the  devotee  has  the  offering  prepared  by  the  circar,  ana 
from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  rupees  are  paid  loi  the  honour  of  presenting  it. 
3falanavaidoom,  is  a  large  offering  of  from  1000  to  2000  seers  of  rice, 
provided  by  the  circar,  but  to  be  paid  for  1 00  or  200  pagodas.  Anwntra 
narrooeharrumf  are  united  offerings  of  all,  daily  offerea,  price  is  sixty-five 
rupees.  Ookai^pud-chadee  meerta^  a  presentation  of  the  plant  ookai,  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  Tripetty  hill ;  four  rupees. 

*'  3.  Wakantimy  or  processions  of  the  idol ;  they  are  twelve  in  number,  and 
each  has  a  reference  to  different  parts  of  the  Hindoo  Mythology,  as  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Vishnoo."  After  enumerating  several,  the  writer  adds, 
— *<  For  all  the  above,  tibe  votary,  who  gives  the  idol  the  trouble  o£  coming 
out,  is  forty  rupees  less  rich  Uian  before !" 

*'The  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the   temple,  from  whatever 

SOURCE    derived,  ARE   UNDER  THE    MANAGEMENT   OF,   AND   APPROPRIATED 

BY  THE  British  Government.  A  regular  establishment  is  entertained, 
paid  by  salaries;  and  a  horde  of  brabmuns  are  maintained  by  lands, 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  over  the  surrounding  country,  subject  only  to 
a  slignt  tax.  The  temple  is  kept  up  in  all  its  dignity ;  and  the  average 
receipts,  on  the  account  of  Government,  for  the  last  ten  years,  will  show  what 
a  good  thing  we  make  of  it !  !  The  headf  general  officer  is  called  the  tahsildar, 
whose  business  is  the  general  superintendence  over  the  others ;  to  see  the 
pilgrims  are  well  treated  and  lodged ;  supplies  kept  in  the  bazars ; 
ceremonies  duly  performed  as  paid  far,  and  that  no  bribery  or  oppression 
takes  place.  He  reports  to  the  Collector,  or  his  assistants,  according  to 
orders,  on  aU  cases  of  doubt  or  importance.  Common  servants  afe  allowed 
for  taking  care  of  the  records,  lignting  and  sweeping  the  cutcheriy,  &c. ; 
twenty  peons  attend  the  tahsilder's  office,  and  are  paid  a  pagoda  (eight 
shillings)  a  month,  with  two  head  peons  of  larger  salary.  During  the 
Brumhttutsoween  an  additional  sibbundy  is  allowed ;  twenty-five  peons, 
twenty  pullers,  and  two  hurcarrahs,  or  scouts;  we  also  assist  the  tahsildar 
with  forty  or  fifty  peons,  a  party  of  whom  are  constantly  on  the  hills,  looking 
out  for  the  thieves,  who  congregate  where  the  prey  may  be  found.  A 
company  of  seapoys  (soldiers),  under  a  native  officer,  are  stationed  as  the 
tahsildar  may  choose,  as  permanent  g^nards.  In  passing  through  the  silver 
porch,  the  pilgrims  are  admitted  into  a  rather  confined  court,  and  are 
introdticed  to  the  god;  in  front  of  whom  are  two  vessels,  and  into  these  the 
votaries  drop  their  respective  offerings,  and,  making  their  obeisance,  pass 
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ont  thiougti  another  door.  At  Uie  dose  of  the  daythe  gaaidflan  searched; 
without  ezaminstioii,  the  oflferings  axe  thrown  into  hags,  and  are  sealed  with 
the  seal  oi  the  pagoda,  then  by  the  tahsildaf  and  jeengar;  after  which,  the 
bag  It  sent  down  to  the  entohmy  below  the  hilL  At  the  end  of  the  month 
these  barn  aie  transmitted  to  oiircictoltfrry;  they  axe  opened,  sorted,  ndued, 
and  finafiy  sold  atauction.  The  annnal  net  psoeeeds  is  about  87,000  rupees. 
In  1830,  the  cc^tions  were  102,000  rupees;  in  1822,  the  collections  wexe 
142,000  rupees;  but  this  is  exclusive  of  expenses,  for  which  20,000  may  be 
deducted.  The  resources  of  the  pi^(oda  were  legitknately  enjoyed  by  the 
MusHdman  Oovemment;  for  serrices  earned  with  blood  and  treasure,  and 
at  the  risk  of  lesing  our  trade  on  the  Cosomandel  coast,  one  of  the  fint 
rewards,  or  rather  poor  payment,  was  this  rereBue,  and  it  has  been  paid 
unremittingly  ever  sinot.  It  was  a  strange,  but  a  determined  policy,  when, 
through  the  country,  the  nagoda  lands  were  resumed  by  the  Company,  and 
tutiick  aUowanee  granted  in  their  place.  The  reyenues  of  Tripetly  are  on 
a  giadnal  decline,  and  will  die,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  a  natural  death."* 

^  It  appears,^'  says  the  late  J.  Harington,  Esq.,  '^  from  the 
public  accounts  of  1815-16,  that  a  small  collection  of  tax  is 
madefi:omthepilgrimsofSeetlaDabeeatJra«Aeepoor9iS^t«rA;tiray 
BXxdSumbul,  in  the  district  of  Moradabad;  and  from  the 
pilgrims  of  Soni  in  Itawa.f  The  amount  received  in  the 
former  district  was  2,592  rupees,  and  in  the  latter  d,Odl 
rupees,  in  the  year  referred  to.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  fiirther  information  relative  to  these  collections/'^ 

The  following  official  documents  show  the  gain  of  this 
wtmatural  assodation  with  Idolatry ^  the  banefrd  influence  of 
which,  in  regulating  and  aggrandizing  it,  is  very  considerable. 
**  I  apprehend,''  says  J.  Poynder,  Esq.,  "  that  it  is  impossible 
to  take  credit  for  much  less  than  a  million  of  money y  as  the 
ascertained  net  profit  for  the  period  referred  to  (seventeen 
years) ;  and  that  when  the  additional  receipts,  from  the  places 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Harington,  are  adverted  to,  for  a  similar 

J>eriod,  that  amount  must  be  greatly  exceeded.  This  still 
eaves  various  places  to  be  accounted  for,  from  which  a  revenue 
is  derived,  and  which  are  not  yet  in  any  shape  before  the 
public,  viz.,  Dwaraca,  Somnauthy  &c.''§ 


* 


See  Asi.  Jour.,  July  1831,  pp.  193—198.  See  also  E.  I.  Mag.,  April 
1832,  p.  362. 

t  '*  It  will  be  found  that  the  Pilgrim  Tax  is  collected  not  only  at  the 
great  temples  at  Jn^jirsniaiil  and  TWppdly,  but  attaaNy  o/<A«Mialitfr  jxipod^ 
qfceiebriiif;  and  a  part  of  these  collections  may  be  classed  in  the  Ooyem- 
ment  accounts,  unaer  the  general  head  of  *  Farms  and  Lieeiusw.*  This 
ffj^stem  appears  of  indefinite  extent  The  chief  of  the  rerenue  department,  in 
Feb.  1832,  aclcnowledged— *  I  have  nerer  seen  a  clear  statement  of  the  lands 
as^gned  to  temples,  the  collections  from  such  lands  have  apparently  been 
merged  in  the  land  revenue.'"— E.  India  Ma|f.,  April  1832,  p.  362. 

{  Har.  Analysis,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.        §  Asi.  Jour.  Oct.  1830,  pp.  103, 104. 
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28,034  5  0 
5,861  15  0 
8,627  12  6 

11,320  10  0 
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5,273  13  6 

11,931  15  0 
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7,400  17  6 
8,662  10  0 
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TRIPETTY. 


Annual  Amount  of  the  Tax  on  Pilgrims  attending  the 
Temple  op  Tripbtty,  with  an  Account  of  the  Annual 
Expenses  from  1812-13  to  1821-29. 


Years. 

AmountofTax 
collected. 

Collector  and 
Establishment 

Net  Receipts. 

£.      s.    d. 

£.      $.    d. 

£, 

s.    d. 

1812-13 

19,922  17    6 

4,990    2    6 

14,932 

15    0 

1813-14 

22,982  15    0 

6,263  10    0 

18,969 

2    6 

1814-15 

-^1^      i^ 

5,407  10    0 

. 

1816-16 

"•Sg^i 

4,961   12    6 

1816.17 

§g|1l 

4,248    2    6 

1817-18 
1818-19 

5,444  12    6 
4,779    2    6 

1819-20 

s  JtH  if 

3,788  17    6 

1820-21 

g  ^  V 

3,933  10    0 

1821-22 

14,145  17    6 

4,261  15    0 

9,894 

2    6 

1822.23 

18,633    0    0 

4,687    5    0 

14,045 

15    0 

1823-24 

12,556  12    6 

6,278    5    0 

7,278 

7    6 

1824-25 

18,028  12    6 

6,330    0    0 

12,698 

10    0 

1825-26 

11,585  17    6 

4,446  :  7    6 

7,139 

10    0 

1826-27 

16,674    0    0 

3,140  12    6 

13,433 

7    6 

1827-28 

16,701     7    6 

4,231     5    0 

12,470 

2    6 

1828-29 

14,101   17    6 

4,022    7    6 

10,079 

10    0 

£.        «. 
Tripetty— 10  Years*  Net  Receipte. 120,941     2 

The  Amounts  collected  for  an  interval  of  7  Years  1 
more  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained;  but  the 
united  Expenses  of  the  Collection  and  Estab- 
lishment for  those  7  Years  (which  are  known) 
appear  to  bear  so  close  a  relation  to  those  of  the 
remaining  10  Years,  that  the  average  Receipts 
may  be  safely  stated  at 


d. 
6 


K       84,658  15    6 


Making  a  Total,  for  17  Years,  of £205,599  18  0 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  this  estimate,  the  7  Years'  Collection 
and  Establishment  are  1827/.  lis.  6d.  higher  than  the  next  7  Years' 
Collection  and  Establishment.  Total  Net  Receipts  from  Juggernaut, 
Gya,  Allahabad,  and  Tripetty,  in  seventeen  years,  £912,662  !  !* 

*  See  Foynder's  Speech  on  the  Pil.  Tax,  Sep.  1 830  (Hatchard),  pp.  169—163. 
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Ute  following  traces  of  British  connection  with  Idolatry 
and  Mahomedanism,  in  various  parts  of  India,  are  chiefly 
extracted  from  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindostan,  two  vols., 
quarto,  dedicated  to  the  late  Right  Honourable  G.  Cannings 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control^  &C.9  &c. 

'^  Dacca  is  situated  about  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  180  by  land  from  Calcutta.  The  Nabob  of 
Dacca  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  suavity  of  his  manners, 
and  lufl  steady  attachment  to  the  British  Government  In 
1807  an  allowance  of  3000  rupees  was  granted  to  him  for  the 
repair  of  a  building  devoted  to  religious  purposes,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  uniform  propriety  of  Ins  conduct,  and  the 
respectability  of  his  character,  but  also  as  a  public  indication 
of  the  disposition  of  the  British  Government  to  support  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship  among  aU  classes  of  their 
subjects."* 

^^  Bate  Isle.  An  island  situated  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Guzerat  peninsula.  Shunkowar  is  its  proper  name,  and 
is  derived  from  that  of  a  Hindoo  demon,  so  named  from  his 
dwelling  in  a  large  shunlc  or  conch  shell,  wherein  he  concealed 
the  sacred  Vedas,  which  he  had  stolen  from  Brahma.  An 
incaiiiation  of  Vishnu,  muler  the  name  of  Shunk  Narayan, 
cut  open  the  shells  and  restored  the  Vedas  to  their  lawful 
owner.  The  demon  pleaded,  as  his  excuse,  that  he  hoped  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  Vishnu  for  the  theft,  which  would 
have  insured  him  ftiture  happiness.  In  consequence  of  this 
exploit,  Shunk  Narayan,  or  the  destroyer  of  the  shell  demon, 
established  his  own  worship  on  the  island,  where  it  continued 
paramount  until  the  flight  of  another  Hindoo  deity,  named 
Runchor^  from  Dwaraca,  to  escape  the  fru'y  of  a  Mahomedan 
army ;  since  which  time  Runchor  has  been  supreme  on  Bate. 
In  1462  this  place  was  taken  by  Sultan  Mahmood  Begra  of 
Ahmedabad  and  Guzerat,  who  demolished  the  temples,  broke 
the  images,  and  gave  up  the  country  to  indiscriminate  plunder. 
In  1816  Colonel  East  advanced  with  a  detachment  towards 
the  Isle  of  Bate,  which  quietly  surrendered,  on  the  promise  of 
a  suitable  provision  and  complete  security  for  their  private 
property  and  religious  establishments.  An  agreement  was 
executed,  by  the  conditions  of  which  they  engaged  not  to 
permit,  instigate,  or  connive  at  any  act  of  piracy,  committed 
by  any  person  under  their  authority,  and  also  to  abstain  fix>m 
plundering  vessels  in  distress.  A  free  or  open  commerce  to 
be  permitted  to  all  British  vessels  paying  the  regulated 

«  Hamilton's  Hind.,  toI.  i.  1820,  p.  186. 
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duties.     77/6'  British,  by  this  treaty^  undertook  to  afford  the 
Temple  at  Bate,  suitable  protection  and  encouragement.'^^ 

^^  Ihvara>ca.  A  town  and  celebrated  temple  (named  also 
Juggethy)  situated  at  the  western  end  of  the  Guzerat  Peninsula. 
It  is  the  most  sacred  spot  in  this  part  of  India.  About  600 
years  ago  the  valued  image  of  their  god^  Uunchor  (an  incar- 
nation of  Krishna),  by  a  manoeuvre  of  the  Brahmuns  was 
conveyed  to  Daccoor,  in  Guzerat,  where  it  still  remains. 
After  much  trouble  the  Brahmuns  at  Dwaraca  substituted 
another  in  its  stead;  which  unfortunately  also  took  flight 
across  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  to  the  island  of  Bate,  about 
135  years  ago,  on  which  event  another  new  one  was  placed  in 
the  temple !  Dwaraca  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the  island ; 
and,  having  long  been  the  residence  of  Krishna,  it  is  a  cele- 
brated place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  sectaries  of  that  religion. 
At  Muddee,  near  Dwaraca,  the  land  thieves  of  Oka  are  named 
Kaba,  a  Sanscrit  word  which  signifies  a  seeker  or  searcher, 
on  account  of  the  severe  scrutiny  all  pilgrims  and  unprotected 
travellers  undergo.  The  rags  of  the  Byragee  are  caxefiilly 
examined,  aad  the  ball  of  ashes,  with  which  he  besmears  his 
body,  is  broken  by  these  robbers,  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
small  coin  concealed  in  it !  The  pirates  in  this  part  placed 
great  reliance  on  the  power  of  their  deity  at  Dwaraca,  his 
priests  and  attendants  being  the  strongest  instigators  to 
depredation.  In  return  they  (the  priests,  &c.)  received  a 
certain  portion  of  all  plundered  property,  as  a  recompense  for 
the  protection  received  firom  the  Idol  Runchor.  Before 
embarking,  it  was  a  common  practice  for  the  pirates  to  promise 
a  larger  share  than  the  god  could  claim  by  right,  if  he  would 
ensure  success  to  their  trip.  Many  vessels  were  fitted  out  in 
the  name  of  Runchor,  as  sole  owner,  and  actually  belonged 
to  the  temple,  which  received  the  plunder  they  brought  back ! 

*^  On  the  arrival  of  a  pilgrim  at  Dwaraca,  he  bathes  in  a 
sacred  stream,  for  which  he  pays  the  Dwaraca  chief  4  J  rupees : 
brahmuns  only  pay  3^.  A  visit  is  then  made  to  the  temple, 
where  ofierings  are  presented,  and  a  certain  number  of 
brahmuns  are  fed.  The  pilgrim  next  proceeds  to  Aramra^ 
where  he  receives  the  stamp  which  is  made  with  an  iron 
instrument,  on  which  are  engraved  the  shell,  the  ring,  and  the 
lotus  flower,  the  insignia  of  the  gods.  The  instrument  is 
made  hot,  and  impressed  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  generally 
on  the  arms,  and  frequently  leaves  an  impression.  It  is  often 
impressed  on  young  infants :  and  a  pilgrim  may  receive  not 


*  Vol.  i.Jpp.  661,062. 
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odiy^his  own  stamp,  but  also  stamps  on  bis  body  for  the  benefit 
of  an  absent  friend.    The  stamp  costs  If  rupee. 

^'  The  average  number  of  pilgrims  resorting  annually  to 
Dwaraca  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  15,000,  and  the  revenue 
derived  to  the  temples  about  a  lack  of  rupees  (£12,500).  It 
has  been  decreasing,  as  well  as  the  number  of  pilgrims. 
In  1807  the  chief  of  Dwaraca  promised  not  to  permit  or  in- 
stigate any  act  of  piracy,  and  the  British  Government 
engaged  to  afford  the  temple  every  suitable  protection  and 
encouragement :  a  free  and  open  commerce  was  permitted  to 
vessels  paying  the  regulated  duties.  The  depredations  by 
sea  renewed  on  British  property,  and  the  predatory  system  into 
the  adjacent  countries  commenced  by  land,  made  the  conquest 
of  Okamundel  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  evils  of  such  in- 
veteracy and  duration.  Dhengee  was  captured  by  Colonel 
East  in  1816, with  inconsiderable  loss;  and,  notwidistanding 
the  treachery  meditated  by  the  Dwaraca  chief,  in  consideration 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  place,*  he  determined  to  attempt  a 
negociation  which  was  finally  successfiil.  In  1817  Okamun- 
del, with  its  holy  places  of  Bate  and  Dwaraca,  was  finally 
transferred  to  the  Baroda  Govemmentf 

^'  Puttan  Samnauth  is  a  town  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Guzerat  Peninsula.  Somnauth  is  one  of  the  twelve 
images  of  Seeb,  which  are  said  to  have  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth ;  and  the  great  fame  of  its  temple  attracted 
the  cupidity,  while  it  stimulated  the  bigotry,  of  Sultan 
Mahmood,  of  Ghizni.  According  to  Mahomedan  authors, 
the  image  was  destroyed,  but  the  Hindoos  assert,  that  the 
god  retired  into  the  ocean !  The  symbol  placed  in  the  temple 
is  -deemed  peculiarly  propitious  to  those  who  desire  offspring. 
It  is  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every  quarter,  who  pay  a  trifling 
duty  to  the  Nabob,  for  permission  to  perform  their  devotions  at 
this  favourite  shrine.  In  1816,  through  the  interposition  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  with  the  Junaghar  State,  arrangements 
were  effected,  tending  to  secure  greater  freedom  of  pilgrim- 
age to  Somnauth.X 

^^  Poona,  the  modem  capital  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  is 
situated  100  miles  from  Bombay.  Tlie  view  from  Parvate  hill 
commands  the  town  with  all  its  gardens  and  plantations,  the 
cantonments,  and  the  British  residency  at  Sungum.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  is  a  large  square  field  enclosed  with  high 

*  Why  such  respect  for  this  idolatrous  place — a  den  oi'  thieves  and 
pirates?  f  Vol.  i.  pp.  067—663. 

{  Vol.  i.  p.  671.  .  See  Asi.  Jour.  Feb.  1827,  p.  256. 
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brick  wallsy  where  the  Paishwa  used  to  assemble  the  Brahmiuis, 
to  whom  he  gave  alms  at  the  g^eat  feast,  when  the  rainy 
season  terminates ;  who^  on  these  occtmom^  begged  their  way 
from  aU  parts  ofHindostan.  When  all  were  assembled  they 
were  shut  in  and  marked ;  and  as  they  came  out,  one  at  a  time, 
the  gratuity  was  given  to  them.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
is  still  continued  by  the  British  Government  On  the  conquest 
of  Poona,  to  conciliate  the  religious  classes,  an  explicit 
assurance  was  given,  that  all  existing  establishments  should 
be  maintained,  and  all  endowments  held  inviolate."^ 

^'  Seringapatam  is  the  modem  capital  of  Mysore.  Hydei's 
palace  occupies  the  cast  end  of  the  island,  and  although  built 
of  mud  displays  considerable  elegance,  and  is  a  very  handsome 
native  structure.  Adjoining  is  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder, 
where  rests  all  that  was  royal  of  this  Mahomedon  dynasty, 
consisting  of  Hyder  himself,  his  wife,  and  Tippoo,  who  Ue 
under  tombs  covered  with  rich  cloths,  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Government;  and  the  establishment  of  priests  to  offer 
up  prayerSy  and  of  musicians  to  perform  the  Nobut  (an 
instrument  of  music  beaten  five  times  a  day),  is  retained  as 
formerly.  Hyder's  palace  is  now  the  residence  of  a  surgeon ; 
his  seraglio,  a  European  Hospital.  Tippoo's  seraglio  is  a 
barrack  for  artilleiv;  his  private  apartments  are  occupied  by 
the  Resident,  and  his  public  by  European  troops.  How 
greatly  degraded  from  their  ancient  dignity  I  ''f  Is  not  this 
establishment  of  priests  supported  by  a  Christian  Government  ? 

'^  Colar  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  40 
miles  from  Bangalore.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Hyder.  His 
son,  Tippoo,  erected  a  handsome  monument  for  him ;  and 
near  it  a  mosque  and  college  of  Moullahs,  or  Mahomedan 
priests  (with  a  proper  establishment  of  musicians),  were 
endowed  to  pray  for  his  sotU :  the  whole  of  which  is  still 
continued  at  the  expense  of  the  British  GovemmentX 

Of  tfie  District  of  Tanjore,  it  is  remarked; — ^*'The 
Mahomedans  never  having  actually  occupied  this  territory,  or 
effected  any  permanent  establishment  in  it,  the  Hindoo 
religion  has  been  preserved  in  considerable  splendour,  and 
their  ancient  places  of  worship,  with  their  vast  endowments, 
remain  untouched.  In  almost  every  village  there  is  a  temple, 
with  a  lofty  gateway  of  massive  but  not  inelegant  architecture, 
where  a  great  many  Brahmuns  are  maintained,  either  by  the 
revenues  formerly  attached  to  them,  or  by  an  allowance  frain 
Grovemment    'Fhe  Brahmuns  are  here  the  chief  holders  of 


*  Ham.  HiDd.,  vol.  ii.  p.  195, 196.  f  P-  3^2-  +  P-  374. 
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land,  and  perform  almost  every  office  of  husbandry,  except 
holding  the  plough.  They  are  all  extremely  loyal,  on  account 
of  the  prot^tion  they  receive,  and  also  for  an  allowance 
f/vwt$e^  ly  the  BriHsh  Government  of  45,000  paffotiUis  fahout 
JGI  8,000  sterlmffj  annualhfj  which  is  distributed  for  the 
support  of  the  poorer  templesJ^^  How  much  good  would 
this  suni  do  in  India,  if  expended  in  supporting  Christian 
schools,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Bible ! 

The  temple  of  Serinffham  is  situated  in  the  district  of 
IViohiiiopoly,  under  the  Madras  Presidency.  ^^The  Pagoda 
is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Island  of  Seringham.  It  is  composed  of  seven  square 
enclosures,  the  walls  of  which  are  25  feet  high,  and  4  feet 
thick.  These  enclosures  are  350  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
and  e4ch  has  four  large  gates  with  a  high  tower,  which  are 
placed  in  the  middle  of  each  side. of  the  enclosure,  and 
opiposite  to  the'  four  cardinal  points.  The  outward  wall  is 
neaily  /our  miles  in  circumference^  and  its. gateway  to  the 
south  is  ornamented' with  pillars,  several  of  which  are  single 
stones,  33  feet  long,  and  nearly  5  feet  in  diameter.  Those 
which  form  the  roof  are  still  larger.  In  the  innermost 
enclosures  are  the  chapels.  Pilgrims  report  to  it  from  all  parts 
of  Hindostan  for  absolution,  and  none  come  without  an 
offering  of  value.  Here,  as  in  all  great  Pagodas,  the  Brahmuns 
live  in  a  subordination  thai  knows  noresistance^and  slumber 
in  voluptuousness  that  feels  no  want.  At  present  the  allow- 
ance made  by  the  British  Chvemmentfor  the  support  of  the 
iemplcy  and  its  establishment^  amounts  to  15,600  pagodas  per 
annuin  ("about  £6fi40  sterling./^f  It  is  to  be  kunented  that 
voluptuous  Brahmuns  should  be  supported  by  a  Christian 
Government,  when  Christianity  Would  prove  so  great  a  bless- 
ing to  the  people  of  India. 

*^  Condatchy  is  a  bay  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  most 
central  rendezvous  of  Uie  boats  employed  in  the  pearl  fishery. 
Tlie  superstition  of  the  divers  renders  it  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  employ  two  enchanters  to  charm  the  sharks^ 
in  whieh  they  appear  to  be  venr  successAil,  as,  although  they 
are  seen,  from  the  boats,  and  while  the  diver  is  at  the  bottom, 
accidents  rarely  occur !  These  necromancers  are  all  of  one 
family,  and  possess  the  entire  confidence  of  the  natives.  Two 
divers  are  attached  to  one  stone,  and  go  down  alternately ; 
and  when  300  boats  are  anchored  on  the  banks,  1,500  divers 
may  be  supposed  to  go  down  every  minute ;  and,  probably, 

♦  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.  f  p.  465. 
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by  their  noise  and  numbers,  assist  the  incantations  of  the 
shark  charmers !  These  impostors  receive  ten  oysters  from 
every  diverts  share,  and  the  Bame  number  are  allotted  for  the 
pagodas  at  Ramisseram  and  Nagore  ;  besides  other  privileges 
and  emoluments  of  very  ancient  date,  which  have  been  con- 
tinued by  the  British  Government"* 

^^Two  of  the  villages  in  Kardeh  Doon^  named  Tokah  and 
CasiporCy  (in  the  country  between  the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna 
rivers,)  were  granted  by  the  first  Rajahs  of  Sirmore^  to  the 
Mahunt  or  high  priest  of  the  temple  of  Nahan,  together  with 
various  other  appropriations  of  land  and  money  for  religious 
purposes ;  indeed,  diere  was  scarcely  a  part  of  the  Sirmore 
territory  that  had  not  been  rendered  more  or  less  tributary  to 
that  sacred  edifice.  These  had  been  sequestered  during  the 
war,  but  were  restored  in  1816  to  the  Mahunt,  which  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  his  flock,  and  to  the  public  in  general."t 

"  Serinagur  is  the  capital  of  the  province  Gurwal,  88  miles 
from  Hurdwar.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the 
village  of  Ranihut,  is  a  temple  sacred  to  Raja  Ishwara;  which 
is  principally  inhabited  by  dancing  women.  The  initiation 
into  this  society  is  performed  by  anointing  the  head  with  oU 
taken  from  the  lamp  placed  before  the  altar ;  by  which  act 
they  make  a  formal  abjuration  of  their  parents  and  kindred^ 
devoting  their  future  lives  to  prostitution  !%  Among  the  items 
of  eleemosynary  donations  distributed  to  Brahmuns  and 
others  by  the  old  Governments^  and  continued  by  the  British, 
the  principal  in  amount  is  512  rupees,  which  is  given  to 
various  tribes  of  religious  mendicants,  who  frequent  a  mela 
or  fair,  held  annuaUy  near  Serinagur.^^      Ought  Britain 

*  Ham.  Hmd.,  vol.  iL  p.  518.  f  p.  620. 

X  The  worship  of  Brahma  is  constitutionally  impure.  There  are  temples 
of  consecration  for  a  life  of  impurity :  these  exist  at  Camhaya,  Tirikarey, 
and  other  places  of  Uindostan.  Tavemier  mentions  the  existence  of  this 
system.  **  From  Cambaya  you  go  to  a  little  village,  distant  three  coss, 
where  there  is  a  pagoda,  to  which  all  the  Indian  courtesans  come  to  make 
tiieir  offerings.  This  pagoda  is  full  of  a  great  number  of  naked  images. 
Among  the  rest  there  is  a  large  figure  of  one  that  seems  to  resemble  Apollo, 
all  uncoYered.  Girls  of  eleven  and  twelve  years  old,  who  have  been 
brought  and  educated  for  the  purpose,  are  sent  by  their  mistresses  to  this 

?aflfoda  **  to  offer  and  to  surrender  themselves  up  to  this  idol."  (Tavemier's 
'ravels  in  India,  p.  37, 1678).  See  the  Apocraphy,  Bamch,  ch.  vi.  ret. 
43,  and  2  Kings,  ch.  xvii.  ver.  30,  respecting  Succoth  benoth;  Dubois' 
Manners  and  Institutions  of  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  370 ;  Hamilton's  Account 
of  Eanoje,  vol.  i.  375 ;  and  Mill's  British  India,  vol.  1.  p.  279 — 4to.  edition. 
Is  it  possible  that  any  man,  whose  mind  has  been  cultivated  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  principles,  can  wish  such  a  system  to  be  perpetuated  f 
§  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  640.  647. 
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thus  to  sanction  and  encourage  obscenity  ?  Would  it  be  done 
were  these  things  ftdly  known  ?  Happy  day  when  British 
connection  with  idolatry  in  India  is  dissolved;  of  whose 
temples,*  as  well  as  those  of  ancient  Rome,  it  may  be  said — 

'*  Nam  quo  non  prostat  foemina  templo  ? — Juv. 

"  Bhadrinath  is  a  town  and  temple,  about  eighty  miles 
from  Almora,  in  Eumaon.  The  structure  of  the  edifice  does 
not  correspond  with  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the  place,  for  the 
support  of  which  large  sums  are  annually  received,  independent 
of  the  land  revenue^  appropriated  for  its  maintenance.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  small  cupola,  surmounted 
by  a  square  shelving  roof  of  copper,  over  which  is  a  gilded 
ball  and  spire ;  the  height  of  the  building  is  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
The  number  of  pilgrims  who  visit  Bhadrinath,  annually,  is 
estimated  at  50,000.  The  principal  idol,  Bhadrinath,  is 
about  three  feet  high,  cut  in  black  stone,  or  marble,  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  gold  and  silver  brocade,  the  head  and  hands  only 
being  uncovered.  His  temple  has  more  beneficed  lands 
attached  to  it,  than  any  sacred  Hindoo  establishment  in  this 
part  of  India.  In  1808  it  was  said  to  possess  700  villagets, 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  priest,  who  holds 
a  paramount  authority,  nominally  independent  of  the  ruling 
power.  It  was  determined,  that  the  revenues  of  the  purgunas 
appropriated  to  temples,  and  other  religious  buildings,  should 
be  continued,  provided  that  the  Commissioner  was  satisfied, 
that  they  would  not  be  diverted  from  their  original  purpose, 
and  (as  too  frequently  happens)  converted  to  a  source  of 
individual  emolument  The  repair  of  the  road  firom  Serinagur 
to  Bhadrinath,  also  appeared  an  object  of  some  importance^ 
as  encouraging  the  resort  of  a  greater  number  of  pilgrims^ 
and  thereby  promoting  the  intercourse  and  traffic  between 
the  plains  and  the  immense  hills,  whence  springs  the  source 
of  the  Ganges.*'t 

Of  the  District  of  Kumaony  near  the  Hymalaya  mountains, 
it  is  remarked, — ^  Jaghires  and  rent  free  lands,  especially  for 
religious  purposes,  were  found  to  be  extremely  numerous ; 
two  entire  purgunnahs  being  so  appropriated.  Kuttolee  for 
the  temple  of  Bhadrinath,  and  Mysoree  for  Kedamath ;  the 
first  yielding  1564,  and  the  latter  1600  Gorka  rupees.  Besides 
these  there  were  periodical  distributions  of  money,  for  pious 
and  charitable  purposes,  which  could  not  be  discontinued 
witliout  exciting   a  feeling   prejudicial    to   the    reputation 


•  Miss.  Reg.  Dec.  1831 , p.  641 ,  642.  \  Ham.  IJind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  038. 
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enjoyed  by  the  Britbh  Govemment,  of  strictly  respecting  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  religious  institutions  of  every  class  of 
their  native  subjects.  Most  of  the  above  appropriations  were, 
in  consequence,  confirmed,  no  claims  being  rejected,  excepting 
such  as  rested  on  grounds  of  very  questionable  validity.  It 
was  however  thought  most  eligible,  to  endeavour  to  commute 
the  grants  of  land  for  regular  payments  in  money,  an 
arrangement  equally  advantageous  to  the  grantees,  and 
convenient  to  the  Government."* 

*^  In  the  south  Mahratia  country  a  variety  of  penances  are 
undertaken  by  pilgrims,  at  the  shrine  of  the  godaess  Yelheraj 
which  cannot  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  idol  without 
a  large  pecuniary  sacrifice.  For  the  enviable  felicity  of 
swinging  aloft  in  the  air,  by  means  of  an  iron  hook  fixed  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  loins,  at  the  end  of  a  beam  revolving 
horizontally  on  a  point,  a  fee  of  no  less  than  ten  rupees  is 
exacted ;  and  the  smaller  fee  of  two  rupees  for  the  no  less 
honourable  display  of  swinging  on  a  smaller  beam,  with  the 
head  downwards,  and  the  hook  attached  to  the  foot.  The 
distinction  of  sticking  a  fork  through  the  hand,  is  attainable 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  the  honour  of  treading  upon  burning 
charcoal,  may  be  purchased  for  an  inconsiderable  amount 
From  those  who  come  attended  by  a  band  of  music,  two 
rupees  are  levied.  AU  persons  bringing  offerings  of  clarified 
butter,  oil,  sheep,  and  gold  or  silver  ornaments,  are  subjected 
to  a  toll ;  the  proportion  of  these  oblations  are  respectively 
allotted  1^  the  officiating  priest,  and  the  renter  being  exactiy 
defined ;  and  no  shops,  booths,  or  stalls,  can  be  erected  during 
these  carnivals  without  payment  of  a  fee  for  the  licence.*'t 
C.  Chaplam,  Esq.,  Feb.  1832. 

^^  In  all  the  capital  cities,  principal  towns,  and  districts, 
Mabomedan  officers,  known  in  this  country  by  the  titie  of 
Cadis,  are  stationed  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  reUgious 
duties  and  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Mahomedan  law, 
and  various  other  fimctions,  at  the  public  expense;  and  their 
appointments  are  so  far  independent,  that  they  are  only 
moveable  for  misconduct"]: 

^^  I  cannot  see,"  says  C.  Buller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  relative  to  Juggernaut,  May 
1813,  *^  what  possible  objection  there  is  to  the  continuance  of 
an  established  tax,    particularly    when    it    is    taken    into 


*  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  654.       f  East  India  Mag.,  Ap.  1832,  p.  351. 
I  Teignmouth  Cons,  on  Com.  to  the  Natives  of  India  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  p.  62. 
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consideration,  what  large  pensions,  in  land  and  moneys  ate 
allowed  by  our  Government^  in  all  parts  of  the  country j  for 
keeping  up  the  religious  institutions  both  ofttie  Hindoos  and 
the  Mussulmans.^* 

*^  The  Temple  of  Deo  Ghur  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest,  and  is  attached  to  the  Beerbhoom 
district  Thirty-two  villages  axe  allotted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  chief  pundit  or  high  priest  of  the  temple  at  Deo  Ghur, 
granted  by  Government  at  the  settlement  of  the  Jungleterry 
district  They  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state  of  cultivation/'f 
"The  temple  here,**  says  Hamilton,  "is  &mous  for  a  lingam 
it  contains,  respecting  which  a  strange  story  is  told  in  the 
Purana.  Pilgnms  resorting  to  this  place,  usually  bring  with 
them  water  from  the  other  sacied  fanes  they  have  already 
visited,  and  pour  it  over  the  linsam,  round  which  they  walk  a 
certain  number  of  times,  while  oth^  lie  down  and  continue 
fasting  until  they  have  a  favourable  dream!  Prayers  of 
various  sorts  axe  addressed  to  the  deity  of  the  place.  Some 
pray  to  be  kings  in  the  tiext  transmigration,  or  for  such  worldly 
enjoyments  as  they  prefer ;  others  pray  for  happiness  in  the 
heaven  of  the  deity  they  address;  while  some,  tired  and 
harassed  by  the  misery  of  suceessive  births,  pray  to  be 
released  from  existence  altogether.**}: 

The  conduct  of  individuals  in  India,  especially  when  in 
authority,  has  frequently  tended  to  perpetuate  Idolatry. 
Lieut.  Col.  Francklin  thus  describes  his  interview  with  the 
chief  priest  of  the  Temple  df  Deo  Ghur ; — 

*'  Anvnda  Oja  paid  us  a  visit ;  lie  is  a  man  of  very  expressiTe  oounteoance 
and  firm  gait,  though  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  His  manner  of 
bestowing  Aw  henedietum  o%  lU ,  whilst  he  threw  the  mtiUuj  or  fftwlands  of 
fiawen  over  our  thoMersy  had  something  neble  in  it,  and  made  a  strong 
impression  on  our  minds ! !  He  presented  Mis.  F.  and  myself,  with  ndkUu^ 
ot  coverings,  one  of  red  dlk,  the  other  of  silrer  and  gold  brocade,  which  he 
threw  round  our  shoulders:  they  were  stated  to  possess  a  holy  quality ^ 
having  been  blessed  by  himself!  wishing  us,  at  the  same  time,  every 
happiness  in  life.  I  returned  the  visit  of  ue  high  priest,  who  received  me 
in  an  open  area  adjoining  the  temple,  within  the  enclosure  of  a  small  temple 
dedicated  to  Kanya,  The  usual  ceremony  of  presenting  vuda  (chaplet  of 
flowers)  was  performed,  and  again  he  gave  his  benediction ;  shortly  after 
which  I  took  leave  of  this  yenerable  and  amiable  character,  impressed  with 
sentiments  of  esteem,  to  see  him  perform  the  high  functions  of  his  office 
with  so  much  meekness  and  humility,  though  wiu  so  noble  and  dignified 
an  aspect"  A  visit  to  the  bhrine  of  the  impure  idol  Seeb,  is  thus  described, 
— ''^  'l*he  temple  was  illuminated  by  an  immense  circular  lamp  of  tatenague, 

*  Buchanan's  Apology  for  Christianity  in  India,  p.  16*2. 
t  Francklin*6  Inquiry  for  the  site  of  the  ancient  Palibothra,  part  i.  p.  88. 

X  Hamilton's  Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  16C\ 
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blazing  like  gold,  four  feet  in  haght,  ^ytwo  in  breadth,  supplied  by  ghee, 
and  burned  with  innumerable  wicks.  The  spiral  and  never-ceasing  &me, 
continually  ascending  to  the  summit  in  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Creator  of 
the  universe;  the  altar  strewed  with  flowers,  sandal-wood,  and  precious 
gums ;  the  surrounding  priests,  and  the  various  ornaments  of  the  temple, 
altogether  formed  a  picture  difficult  to  describe,  but  impressively  felt  by  the 
spectators :  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  energetic  Maunce,  whilst  describing 
tne  MUhraiic  rites, — '  The  radiated  orb  of  gold ;  the  bright  spiral  flame, 
ascending  irom  the  ever-glowing  altar,  impressed  the  inmost  souls  of  the 
aspirants  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  nresent  deity  V  Imaginatitm  cannot 
avoid  kindling  at  a  scene  like  this,  ana  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  rushing  info 
enthusiasm,  whilst  viewing  the  splendour  of  this  ancient  species  of  devotion. 
The  high  priest  having  blessed  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  some  sweetmeats 
for  each  of  us,  sent  them  by  his  second  son ;  the  high  priest  also  gave  us 
his  blessing ;  after  which  he  scattered,  over  the  Lingamy  some  Ganges  water, 
and  shortly  after  inquired  if  we  were  pleased  with  what  we  had  seen.  We 
expressed  our  satisfaction,  and  then,  making  our  obeisance,  we  returned 
from  the  temple."*  Ought  a  Christian  to  feel  satisfaction  with,  or  to 
countenance  tne  impure  system  of  Idolatry  ? 

The  following  extracts  from  the  late  Bishop  Heber's 
Journal  appear  very  exceptionable. — ^^  During  my  progress 
through  the  holy  places  (at  Benares),  I  had  received  garlands 
of  flowers  in  considerable  numbers,  which  I  was  told 
it  was  imcivil  to  throw  away,  particularly  those  which 
were  hung  round  my  neck.  /  now,  in  consequence^  looked 
more  like  a  sacrifice  than  a  priest !  and  on  getting  again  into 
the  gig  was  glad  to  rid  myself  of  my  ornaments.'' — ^*'This 
being  the  great  day  of  Hoolee,  all  my  Hindoo  servants 
came  to  pay  their  compliments,  and  bring  presents  of  red 
powder  and  sugar  plums.  The  event  was  rather  costly  to  me, 
as  I  was  obliged  to  make  presents  in  return.  But  it  is  the 
*  dustoor,  and  who  in  India  can  transgress  that  unwritten 
and  common  law  of  the  land  ?^ — ^^  The  Raja  oflTered  to  return 
my  visit  next  day  ;  but  knowing  that  Tuesday  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  all  Hindoos,  unlucky^  I  named  Wednesday  in 
preference,  telling  him  my  reason.  He  answ^ered,  very  politely, 
he  should  account  every  day  lucky  in  which  he  had  opportimity 
of  cultivating  my   acquaintance;    but  was  evidently  well 

pleased.^t 

**  In  1811,  the  Madras  Revenue  Board,  requested  the 
sanction  of  Government,  to  the  disbursement  of  150  star 
pagodas,  by  the  Collector  of  Cuddapa,  on  account  of  Hindoo 
ceremonies  to  procure  rain,  to  be  performed  at  the  different 

*  See  Inquiry  for  the  site  of  the  ancient  Palibothra,  pp.  89 — 94. 
t  Heber's  Jour.  vol.  i.  p.  279 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  84, 131.    '*  The  Hindoos  name 
a  European,  who  went  straight  to  heaven  from  Benares,  hut  ii  appeared 
he  had  left  money  for  the  construction  of  a  temple  after  his  death  P*  Ham. 
Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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Pagodas  in  that  district !  The  object,  in  sanctioning  the 
perfonnance  of  these  ceremonies,  was  to  inspire  the  people 
with  confidence,  and  to  encourage  them  to  increased  exertions 
in  the  process  of  agriculture."* 

'^  That  the  interference  of  the  public  authorities  promotes  the 
popularity  of  individual  temples,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
During  the  invasion  of  Fort  St  George  (Madras)  by  Hyder 
Ally,  it  appears  that  the  garrison  was  in  the  greatest  distress 
for  want  of  water.  It  was  seriously  contemplated  to 
capitulate  on  the  following  day,  if  rdief  did  not  arrive. 
Whilst  things  were  in  this  desperate  state,  the  chief  officer  in 
the  garrison  saw,  in  a  vision,  a  female,  who  directed  him  to 
the  Wallajah  gate,  with  the  promise  Aat  the  trench  water 
there  would  be  found  fit  for  use !  I  need  not  add,  that  the 
dreamer  found  it  so,  and  thus  saved  the  garrison.  The  Pagans 
very  gravely  assert,  that  their  guardian  deity,  Agaatha^  effected 
the  deliveranoe  of  the  army ;  whilst  the  Roman  Catholics, 
with  equal  gravify,  contend,  that  their  Virgin  Mary  was  the 
saviour.  It  is  a  fact,  that  Agaatha  receives  a  yearly  'present 
from,  the  Company^  with  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
Fort  as  far  as  the  first  gate  I  The  notice  taken  of  the  idol 
by  Government,  and  the  prevailing  traditions  of  its  interpo- 
sition, occasions  the  annual  receipt  of  presents,  and  renders  its 
festival  uncommonly  notorious.  Here  we  see  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  solid  masses,  parading  the  streets,  and 
swelling  the  train  of  its  followers,  singing  the  most  obscene 
songs,  and  using  language,  which,  the  most  profligate  in 
Christendom,  would  be  ashamed  to  utter  in  the  presence  of 
his  most  dissolute  companions.^'t 

^^The  Grand  Lama  is  an  hereditary  living  deity,  before 
whom  millions  prostrate  themselves.  When  Captain  Turner 
was  on  his  embassy  to  this  deity,  to  gratify  his  votaries^  he 
made  an  offering,  he  says,  to  the  deceased  Teshoo  Lama.  In 
addressing  the  same  deity,  who  had  entered  the  body  of  an 
infant  eighteen  months  old,  he  said  to  the  child  : — ^  The 
Governor  General,  on  receiving  the  news  of  your  decease  in 
China,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sorrow,  and  continued 
to  lament  your  absence  firom  the  world,  until  the  cloud  that 
had  overcast  the  happiness  of  this  nation  was  dispelled  by 
your  appearance.' "  Does  such  language  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  the  British,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Christian 
character?]: 

*  Hamilton's  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  342.        f  ^- 1*  Magr.,  March  1832,  p.  276. 
X  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  308. 
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Saugur  Idandy  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly  river, 
about  100  miles  from  Calcutta,  is  a  well  known  place  of 
pilgrimage.  Infanticide  was  abolished  at  this  place  in  1802, 
during  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  The 
Madras  Gt)yemment  Gazette,  Jan.  13,  1827,  contains  an 
account  of  this  pilgrimage ;  and  observes,  ^'  According  to  the 
pundit,  an  impost  is  levied  by  the  officers  of  Government 
stationed  here,  of  four  annas  per  oar,  besides  a  fee  of  one  anna 
to  the  establishment :  but  the  charge,  if  we  are  not  misinformed, 
is  unianctianed,  except  as  made  by  Byragees  and  Sunyasees, 
who  assumed  the  right  of  levying  four  annas  per  oar,  and 
eight  annas  to  one  or  two  rupees  for  each  shop.  This  claim 
has  been  so  hi  authorized,  that  the  right  to  levy  any  charge 
was  withdrawn  from  the  Saugur  Society  upon  the  petition  of 
the  religious  mendicants.  The  temple  of  Kapila  Muni,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Gunga  Saugur,  is  imder  the  alternate 
charge  of  a  Byragee  and  Sunyasee.  The  latter  presides  at 
the  Mela,  in  the  month  of  Kartik  (Nov.),  the  former  in  Magh 
(Jan.)  They  levy  a  tax  of  four  annas  on  each  person  who 
visits  the  temple,  the  amount  of  which  is  divided  among  five 
different  establishments  of  Ramanandi  Byragees,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Calcutta."* 

It  is  hoped  inquiry  will  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of 
these  officers  of  Government;  Jind  that  the  various  facts  here 
stated,  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of  British  connection 
with  Idolatry  in  various  parts  of  India,  will  excite  that 
attention  which  their  importance  demands. 


CHAP.  11. 

The  idolatrous  Establishments    chi^y  supported  by  tlie 
Pilgrim  Too:  system  at  Juggernauty  Gya^  AUahabady  8fc. 

''It  may  be  easily  supposed,''  observes  Colonel  Fhipps, 
'^  that  a  very  large  establishment  of  priests  and  others,  is 
attached  to  such  a  temple  as  Juggernaut.  One  of  the  head 
men  stated  the  number  to  consist  of  3,000  families,  including 
400  families  of  cooks  to  prepare  holy  food.  77ie  provisions 
furnished  daily  for  the  idol  and  his  attendants,  consist  of 

*  A  si.  Jour.,  August  1827. 
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220  pounds  of  rice,  ninety-seven  pounds  of  kullye  (a  pulse), 
twenty-four  pounds  of  Moong  (a  small  grain),  188  pounds  of 
clarified  buffaloe^s  butter,  eighty  pounds  of  molasses,  thirty- 
two  pounds  of  vegetables,  ten  pounds  of  sour  milk,  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  spices,  two  pounds  of  sandal-wood,  some 
camphor,  twenty  pounds  of  salt,  four  rupees^  worth  of  fire- 
wood ;  also  twenty-two  pounds  of  lamp  bU  for  lights  at  night. 
This  hdy  food  is  presented  to  the  idol  three  times  a<  day  ! 
the  gates  are  shut,  and  no  one  but  a  few  p^irsdnal' servants 
are  allowed  to  be  piesent.  This  meal  lasts  about  ait  hour, 
during  which  period,  thedancinggiris  attached  to  the  temple, 
dance  in  the  room  with  iinaaiy  pillars.  On  Hie  ringixkgofa 
bell  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  proviaioD  is  removed. 
The  food  prepared  for  sale,  or  bespoken  by  the  inhabitants, 
is  not  brought  into  the  large  tower,  but  collected  in  the  Beg 
Mundeep,  where  it  can  be  seen  and  sanctified  by  the  idol 
from  his  distant  throne  ! 

^'  In  addition  to  this  food,  a  very  considerable  extra  quantity 
is  allowed  for  the  great  festivals:  and,  in  order  to  make  iSoSis 
superstition  as  profitable  as  possible,  tiie  priests  have 
decided  that  nothing  can  poUnte  the  food  'prepared  in  the 
temple — 'it  maybe  conveyed  to  anyplace — ^it  mfty be  touched 
by  a  Mussulman,  or  a  Christian,  without  becoming  unfit  for 
a  Hindoo.  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  such  a 
belief,  as  Hindoos  in 'general  must  eat  their  food  where  it  is 
cooked,  and  a  thousand  things  may  pollute  it  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  cooks  are  employed  to  prepare  food  for  most  of 
the  pilgrims,  at  a  price  which  varies  according  to  the  demand, 
and  is  alwavs  highest  during  the  festivals.  It  is  said,  that  a 
few  days  before  the  festival  of  the  Ruth  Jattra,  food  is  cooked 
within  the  court  of  the  temple  for  at  least  100,000  pilgrims ; 
and  it  will  easily  be  credited  that,  on  these  occasions,  the  400 
families  of  cooks  have  fiill  employment  The  potters  make 
earthen  pots  of  three  sizes ;  the  food  is  carried  away  in  them, 
and  they  form  a  kind  of  standard  measure :  and  as  none  but 
new  pots  can  be  used,  the  consumption  is  very  considerable, 
and  supports  a  great  many  families..  The  oply  interruption 
to  this  cooking,  is  during  the  time  the  idol  is  travelling  in  his 
car  to  the  place  where  he  was  formed,  and  returning  to  the 
temple  :  nine  days  in  aD.*** 

^e  number  of  pilgrim  hunters  must  be  considerable ;  the 
same  Gentleman   stating, — ^''One  of  the  principal  natives 

*  Col.  Phipps' Account  of  Jugffemaut,  pp.  6, 7.-— Missionary  Intelligence, 
March  18^.    (Published  in  Calcutta.) 
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related  that  a  Purharee,  in  1821,  despatched  100  agents  to 
entice  pilgrims ;  and  the  ensuing  year  received  the  premium 
for  4,000  pilgrims !  He  was  at  tfiat  time  busily  employed,  in 
instructing  100  adMtianal  agents  in  all  the  mysteries  of  this 
singular  trade,  with  the  intention  of  sending  them  into  the 
Upper  Provinces  of  India.^*  This  fact,  Colonel  P.  related  to 
the  Author  at  Cuttack  in  1822,  and  declared,  he  would  state 
it  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  on  his  arrival  in  Calcutta*  A 
Missionary  in  Orissa,  visiting  Kontiloo  (or  Cooloo),  about  90 
miles  from  Cuttack,  referring  to  the  pundas,  or  pilgrim  hunters, 
states — "  T  am  informed  there  are  /arty  of  these  missionaries 
{^idolatry  in  Kontiloo.  Nov.  1826.'*  Another  colleague  in 
Orissa  writes  under  date  ^  Ganjam,  Aug.  1826, 1  inmiired  how 
the  pundas  knew  what  to  expect  [of  the  pilgrims] ;  and  he 
said,  that  some  of  them  would  come  and  stay  two  or  three 
months  in  such  a  place  as  Ganjam,  by  which  means  they 
became  acquainted  with  different  people's  circumstances. 
They  subsist  by  bringing  maha  presaud  (holy  food),  which 
they  give  to  different  persons,  and  get  what  they  can  in  return. 
Some  one  says, '  What  a  curse  to  Christendom  are  the  priests 
of  Christendom :'  surely  one  msy  say,  ^  What  a  curse  to  Orissa, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  of  country,  are  the  pundas  and 
the  priests  of  Juggemauff  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  figure  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  Idol 
Juggernaut,  whom  millions  in  British  India  adore. 

*  In  the  Fkrliamentary  Papers  relative  to  Jaegernant,  May  1813,  p.  80, 
an  account  is  giren  of  the  establishment  for  oollecting  the  Pilgrim  Tax. — 
**Sudder  Cutcheny,  19  officers  and  senrants,  monUily  salary  260  rupees; 
Ghaut  Athara  NmU^  Officers,  &c.,  26,salaiT  165  rupees;  Ghaut  Lokenaut^ 
Officers,  &c.,  17,  salary  111  rupees;  at  the  Temple  15,  salary  89  rupees. — 
Total  77  Officers  and  servants,  at  625  rupees  per  mensem.  European 
Collector's  salary  500  rupees  per  month,  ana  1|  per  eetd  eommUHmt  on  ike 
awtoumt  tf  tks  tax  eoiUcted.*^  The  allowance  to  the  Officers  was  fixed  at 
300  nipees  per  month  and  2  per  cent  cm  ike  nei  colUctiemi.    Aug.  1 809. 

t  '*  The  pundas  had  a  good  time  of  it  this  cold  season.      Many  rich 

Pilgrims  have  been  continually  coming  from  the  Punjab  and  other  parts  of 
lindostan.  If  it  were  not  for  the  pilgrim  hrnnUn^  I  apprehend  the  number 
of  pilgrims  would  be  very  few.  It  is  no  snudl  proof  of  the  lucrative  nature 
of  this  pilgrim  hunting  business,  that  the  holy  Brahmuns  of  Pooree,  instruct 
and  dress  up  numbers  of  the  Bowra  cast,'(a  very  low  class  of  Hindoos,) 
which  they  send  out  to  fetch  pilgrims.  If  the  respectable  casts  of  Hindoos 
knew  who  thev  were,  they  would  kick  them  out  of  their  houses,  instead  of 
entertaining  tnem  with  reverence." — (Pooree,  May  1831.) 
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JUGGERNAUT'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  following  gtatement  of  the  establishment  of  Juggernaut 
was  extracted  &om  Rennell's  MS.  Account  of  Orissa.* 

1.  "  Bfatui  Rajah  Aim  Chtotder  Dn>,  honoruj  semutt  to  ths  idol,  to 
make  idtkee  eAowr.xweep  the  Tut8,f  and  itiei*  floweraoD  the  idols.  Hie  son 
noir  officiates. 

3.  "Mood  iblA, alias  PUHipatentian/,m  theabsenceof  the  Maia  Rajah 
perToriDs  tbe  abore  duties. 

3.  "Naik  Chatutt  Ntgey,  the  bead  officer  of  thirty-tix  diSerent  orden 
ofmiiutrel  and  othet  officeTS,  who  adorn  the  idol,  and  does  all  other  penonal 
Berricea  for  it ;  and  has  full  anthorilv  to  superintend  tbe  attendance  and 
perfonnance  of  the  duties  of  all  the  other  officers. 

4.  "i'tnulaApeTfonns  the  ceremonies  of  the  bboge  (offerings). 
6.  "PuuomUvk  adorns  tbe  idol. 

6.  "  Tulehooy  in  tbe  absence  of  the  Parcbas,  accompanies  tbe  idol  to  the 
tank,  and  acts  for  tbem  in  tbe  temple  also. 

*  SeeFriendoflndia,  Apiil,  1623.  Asi.  Joni.  March,  1823. 
t  It  may  be  worthy  of  r«msA,  as  indicatiTe  of  the  coincidence  between 
ancient  and  modem  idoWj,  that  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus,  was,  called 
Utokorot  (Acts  xix.  35.) ;  "  a  person  dedicated  to  the  lerrice  of  some  god  or 
ffoddMS,  and  whose  pwnliai  bnsiness  it  was  to  tmrnp  tbe  temple  and 
leep  it  clean."    Other  cities  assumed  tbe  same  appellation. — Autb- 
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7.  '*  Bhethursckoo  adorns  tlie  idol,  and  keeps  watch  in  the  time  of  the 
bhoge,  in  order  to  prohibit  any  superfluous  quantity  of  offerings  being 
taken  in. 

8.  *'  Maha  Soar^  head  cooks. — Brahmuns  who  in  the  first  instance  take  in 
the  bhoge. 

9.  '*  Soary  cooks  and  scullions. — Brohmuns  who  take  in  bhoge  after  the 
MaJia  Soar. 

10.  '*  Guarra  BorrOy  persons  who  give  water  to  the  Poojah  Pundas  at  the 
time  of  their  performing  the  ceremonies  of  bhoge. 

11.  "  Punthree  Borro  cleans  the  brass  vessels,  and  takes  flour,  chundun, 
&c.,  in  them  to  the  Poojah  Pundah. 

12.  *'  Punthee  Borro  are  Brahmuns  who  put  the  kitchree  in  silver  and 
golden  dishes,  and  set  them  before  the  idol.  Hits  is  Siriaree  Bhogty  or  the 
allowance  hy  Government !  !    Alas  ! 

13.  "  Soar  Borro  is  the  office  of  distributing  proper  quantities  of  bhose  to 
such  other  temples  and  officers  as  may  be  directed  by  the  rulen  of  the 
temple. 

14.  **  Khoontiah  warns  the  Idol  and  the  Rajah  of  the  time  of  festivals. 

15.  *^Mecaupf  masters  of  the  wardrobe  of  two  different  descriptions; 
Mecawp  keeps  the  jewels,  and  Changrah  Mecaup  the  wearing  apparel  in 
one  department 

16.  '*  Dytah  removes  the  idols  from  the  throne  and  puts  them  on  the  ruts, 
and  replaces  them  again. 

17.  ^'  Puttee  are  Brahmuns.  After  the  Snan  Jattra,  the  idols  are  taken 
into  a  room  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  old  clothes,  and 
swaddling  them  with  new  ones,  which  takes  fifteen  daysy  during  which 
time,  the  offerings  in  the  room  are  made  by  these  people. 

18.  ^Mahajona.  This  description  of  officers  convey  the  smaller  idols  to 
tanks  and  other  places,  and  then  put  them  in  the  proper  room. 

19.  *'  Hurrup  Naik.  AAer  tne  bhoge  is  removed,  these  officers  bring 
paun  or  beetle,  and  hot  spices,  and  set  the  same  before  the  idol,  which 
(says  the  writer)  Juggernaut  munches  at  his  ease  !  ! 

20.  *'  Aukund  Mecawp,    Lamp-lighter. 

21.  '*  Khaut  Sage  Meeaup,    Bed-maker. 

22.  "  Poohoree,    Watchmen  at  the  time  of  bhoge. 

23.  "  Pooran  Pundah  reads  th^  Pooran  at  certain  times  near  the  idol. 

24.  "  Mookpokhal.  A  person  who  attends  with  a  dantoon  (used  for  a 
tooth  brush)  and  water,  to  uHuh  the  idoVsface  in  the  moming  ! 

26.  ''  Austavn  warns  the  idols  of  the  time  of  ceremonies. 

26.  *'  Fanruky  watchmen  of  the  wardrobe. 

27.  '*  Chathour,  a  person  who  carries  a  chatta  or  umbrella. 

28.  "  Tauraseeany  a  person  who  carries  the  tras,  an  ensign  in  the  form  of 
a  half  moon. 

29.  "  Deoreean,  a  torch  bearer. 

30.  **  Dondchuttur^  a  person  who  stands  by  the  throne  with  an  umbrella, 
at  the  Ekadussee  and  other  particular  festival  days. 

31.  *'  Kahaleahy  a  trumpeter. 

32.  *'  Ghuntoahy  a  person  who  sounds  the  ghunt  or  brass  bason. 

33.  *^  Ghutwarecy  a  person  who  rubs  sandal  wood. 

34.  "  Lenka,  Peons  (soldiers). 

3d.  *'  Perdhanesy  persons  who  give  the  golden  rods  to  the  purchas. 

36.  "  DooareeSy  door  keepers. 

37.  "  Summuntah  grind  kullaee  and  other  kinds  of  grain. 

38.  ^*  Deb  Dausecy  dancing  girls  with  a  band  of  musicians." 
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A  moire  particular  account  of  this  Establishment  was 
procured  for  the  Author,  written  on  the  leaf  •  of  a  tree,  by  a 
Dative  of  Juggernaut :  the  following  is  a  free  translation  of  it.* 

1.  **The  Moodeeruty  as  the  Rajah  of  Koorda's  RepiesentatiFe  with 
Jaggeraaut,  at  all  the  festirals  moTes  about  the  light,  performs  the  daily 
sernce  before  him,  and  makes  the  offering  of  food. 

2.  '<  There  are  three  head  Pvndas^  who  having  ponred  clarified  butter  on 
the  sacred  fire,  and  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  divine  regents  of  the  gates, 
present  the  sacrificial  articles  from  the  kitchen,  to  the  three  gods,t  at  three 
of  the  daily  offices,  until  the  period  of  Juggernaut's  retiring  to  rest 

3.  *' There  are  three  Puthoa-paJat^  wno  perform  worship  between  the 
periods  of  the  regular  service ;  and,  ascendmg  the  throne  of  Juggernaut, 
cbthe  him  in  the  three  different  dresses  appropriated  to  the  three  services. 

4.  ^  The  Bheet-baboo  guards  the  sacrificial  food  before  it  has  been  offered, 
prevents  the  crowd  pressing  on  it,  and  should  the  smallest  blemish  be  found 
in  it  (such  as  a  hair  or  an  ant),  he  seizes  and  punishes  the  Pundas. 

5.  "  The  Trdubu  Pureeekas  guard  Juggernaut  when  he  retires  to  rest. 
In  their  absence  the  Puskoo-paiat  act  in  their  stead. 

6.  "  The  Poiee-Mukapairaf  at  the  twelve  petiodieai  feetivali,  make  the 
proper  offerings,  and  move  about  the  image  of  Sooda-buden ;  and  at  the 
great  bathing  festival,  when  Juggernaut  moves  out  to  the  Neeladree  beej, 
worship  him  during  his  progress,  and  during  the  fifteen  succeeding  days, 
when  he  U  euppaeed  to  be  My  not  having  recovered/ram  the  effect*  of  hie  bath  ! 

7.  **The  PaireeJtuToo  arranges  tihe  sacrificial  articles,  and  calls  the 
Pundas  to  worship. 

8.  **  Hie  Croro-Mtroo,  at  the  time  of  worship,  places  the  water-pot,  and 
presents  the  water  to  the  officiating  priest. 

9.  ^'  The  Khootiya  calls  the  P/uuhoO'paluk$  who  are  appointed  to  wake 
Juggernaut,  and  bring  forward  the  vestments  and  necklaces  with  which  he 
is  to  be  invested. 

10.  ''The  Paneeya-mekab  presents  the  ornaments  of  Juggernaut  to  the 
Puthoo-palukj  and  counts  them  as  they  come  from  Juggernaut's  body ;  and 
likewise  counts  out  to  the  Pweechat  any  new  ornaments  offered  by  pUgrims. 

11."  The  Changro^mekab  carries  the  vestments  of  Juggernaut,  and  counts 
them  out;  and,  when  new  vestments  are  offered  by  the  pilgrims,  he  counts 
them  and  puts  them  away. 

12.  *'  The  Bhandar-mekab  counts  the  ornaments  when  taken  off  from 
Juggernaut  by  the  Paneeya-mekah,  The  vestments  presented  by  pilgrims, 
pass  into  their  custody  after  they  have  been  worn. 

13.  "  The  Suwar-iuroo  sweeps  the  place,  and  places  the  sacrificial  dishes 
before  Juggernaut,  presents  odours  to  those  who  wake  him,  and  distributes 
the  sacrificial  flowers  among  the  servants  and  worshippers. 

14.  ''The  Pureeksha-bmno  holds  up  a  looking  glass  to  Juggernaut  during 
worship. 

15.  "The  Ukhumdu  mekab,  at  lamp-lighter,  places  lights  and  removes  the 
lamps. 

16.  "The  Pureegareee  watch  at  the  gates  and  doors. 

17.  "  The  DabJkhat  brinn  out  Juggernaut's  bed ! 

18.  "The  Pureegaree  of  the  souUiem  gate  cries  out,—' the  sacrificial 
food  is  coming.' 

*  See  Friend  of  India,  Oct.  1825. 
t  Juggernaut,  and  his  brother  and  sister. 

I  2 
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19.  **  PwtMffiur49i  of  the  gate  watch  the  food ;  and,  when  Juggernaut 
moves  out,  carry  with  him  the  sweet  smellinff  wood. 

20.  '*  The  Jujfa  and  Vijmifa-pwreeffarmM  ^rters)  allow  no  one  to  enter 
while  Juggernaut  is  at  his  meals ;  and  there  are  two  watchmen  at  the  door 
of  the  inner  room,  where  Juggeniaut  partakes  of  his  food ! 

21.  **The  KkwtgvL-waijfuk^  at  the  close  of  the  daily  offices,  presents  the 
paun  to  the  officiating  priests  to  be  given  to  Juggernaut;  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  daUy  office,  offers  it  himself. 

22.  '*  The  KkaUuya  mBkab  carries  Juggemanfi  bed  to  him  ai  nighij  far 
him  to  sUep  on;  aad  earriee  it  back  to  it»  piaoe  in  the  wunming  ! 

23.  "The  Mook'pakkid pnreeyaree  presents  the  witer  and  the  tooih-piek 
to  Juggernaut,  and  inspects  every  thing  respecting  the  temple. 

24.  "The  Suwar-Kota  prepares  the  cakes,  and  delivers  them  to  the 
maha-Snwar, 

25.  "  The  maha-Swwar  brings  the  first  service  of  cakes. 

26.  "The  Gopal'Mlubha  distributes  it 

27.  "  The  Bhatee-hwoo  places  food  of  a  particular  description  before  the 
idol. 

28.  "The  Roeh-payeed  lights  the  lamp  in  the  kitchen,  and  expels  the 
Swvare  when  they  become  unclean ;  he  accompanies  the  royal  offering  of 
food  as  far  as  the  Ju^  and  Vijvya  gate. 

29.  "  The  BeereeJuha-iuwar  tikes  the  articles  of  paun  from  the  Sumurtkae 
and  delivers  them  to  the  Suwars. 

30.  "  The  Dhoa^^pakhaliya  Brahmun  washes  and  cleanses  the  kitchen. 

31.  "The  I7fi^a-&uAa  Brahmun  removes  the  ashes  from  the  cook-room, 
and  throws  them  away. 

32.  "  The  Dita^euworei  carries  the  image  of  Juggernaut  when  neoessaxy, 
and  prepares  the  image. 

33.  "  The  Daiya  paints  the  image,  and  fastens  the  flag  on  his  carriage. 

34.  "  The  Dwar^nayuk  is  employed  in  opening  and  shutting  the  door. 

35.  "  The  Mahajhun  cairies  the  images  of  Jvya  and  Vijuyay  the  two 
heavenlyporters. 

36.  "  llie  Beemanrburoo  carries  the  image  of  Juggernaut  and  fixes  it  in 
its  place. 

37.  "The  Moodolee-bhandur  gfuards  the  door,  puts  the  ehamwra  into  the 
hands  of  distinguished  pilgrims  who  desire  to  fiui  Juggernaut;  and  locking, 
guards  the  door  of  Juya  and  Vijuya, 

38.  "  The  Chootar  holds  the  umbrella  over  the  great  god  when  he  proceeds 
on  a  jouney. 

39.  "  The  Twraeee  holds  before  him  the  turas  (a  large  fim)  when  on  a 
journey. 

40.  "  The  Meg-dumboora  proceeds  with  the  Meg-dumboora  when  he  goes 
on  a  journey. 

41 .  "  The  Moodra  holds  the  lamp  when  an  offering  of  flowers  is  made  to 
Juggernaut 

42.  "  The  Paneeya-put  delivers  the  water-pots  to  the  Bmrooy  and  washes 
them. 

43.  "  The  Keehtdeea^  at  aU  stated  festivals,  during  the  service  and  the 
offering  of  flowers,  performs  worship,  and  plays  the  Kakidee, 

44.  "  The  Ghuntooa  rings  the  bdl  during  Juggemant's  meals,  and  when 
he  goes  on  journeys ! 

45.  "  The  Ckwnjmtee-tummkreeyay  at  the  time  of  putoowa  and  during 
journeys,  nlays  the  tumrnk, 

46.  "  Tne  head  P^mda  calls  all  the  servitors  to  their  duty,  and  gives  the 
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golden  nceptie  to  the  Pureecha^  and  gires  food  to  the  Brahmuns  of  the 
Mooktee-numduva^ 

47.  *'The  Gnutuwaree  prepares  the  sandal-wood  and  gives  it  to  the 
mekaps  ;  and,  at  one  of  the  festivals,  goes  before  the  image  with  the  incense. 

48.  ''The  Bvree  Deega  supplies  the  water  for  cooking;  and  removes  the 
remains  of  food. 

49.  '*  The  Swmmdha  pounds  peas  of  one  kind,  and  grinds  peas  of  another. 

50.  ^  The  Gruku-mekap  cleans  the  dishes  after  the  principal  meaL 

51.  **  The  Yoffukuma  brings  forward  the  articles  of  the  pnncipal  meal. 

52.  '*  The  TomabuUe  accompanies  the  principal  evening  meal  with  a 
lamp,  and  brioffs  the  pots  and  cooking  utenals. 

63.  **  The  CMtilbacha  cleanses  the  lice  and  the  peas. 

54.  *'  The  Elek  caiiies  the  chnkra  or  discus  of  Vishnoo  before  the  idol 
when  he  moves  out,  and  is  a  jreneral  superintendent. 

55.  **The  Patrok,  having  usmissed  the  attendimts,  cleans  up  the  temple, 
and  there  retires  to  rest 

56.  **  The  Choonara  serves  the  image  of  Guroom  (the  bird  god),  has 
charge  of  the  great  standard  of  the  temple,  and  lifte  the  great  lamp. 

57.  **The  Khurga  dhoaneeya  cleanses  the  space  between  the  western 
part  of  the  temple,  and  the  place  called  Jugunmohun. 

58.  ''  The  Nagadhya  wasnei  Juggemautt  linen^  and  hangs  it  up  to  dry  ! 
69.    ^  Daree-ganee  sings  the  songs  which    precede  the  anointing  of 

Juggernaut  with  sandal  wood. 

60.  '*  The  Poaran^punda  reads  the  Pooranas  in  the  gate  of  Juggernaut 

61.  "  The  Beenkar  plays  the  beena,  a  musical  instrument 

62.  *'  The  Tunubolntk  dances  in  the  spot  called  Jugunmohun. 

63.  "  The  Sutikhooa  sounds  the  shell  during  the  offices  of  worship. 

64.  "  The  Hadolee  plays  on  the  madolj  a  musical  instrument,  during 
worship. 

65.  *'  The  Tooree-nayuk  plays  on  the  tooree  or  trumpet 

66.  ''The  Muhasetee  washes  the  linen  of  Juggernaut 

67.  "  The  Paneepaee  mahar  removes  all  filth  from  within  the  enclosure. 

68.  "The  HakeemeethristoT'hururpureecha  is  the  great  judge  of  all 
questions ;  he  holds  the  golden  cane.'' 

Of  the  nature  and  regulations  of  the  establishment  at  Gya 
no  correct  information  appears  to  be  extant ;  but  the 
establishment  appears  to  be  considerable^  as  Mr.  Harington 
observes,  ^^The  Gyawalas  (pilgrim  hunters  of  Gya)  travel 
through  all  countries  where  the  Hindoo  religion  prevails^  in 
search  of  pilgrims,  who^  but  for  them,  would  pr^ably  never 
have  visited  Gya!''  ^^  The  number  of  pilgrims^  and  their 
attendants,  in  ordinary  years,  is  not  fewer  than  100,000;  but, 
in  time  of  peace,  when  visited  by  the  great  Mahratta  chieftains, 
the  number  exceeds  200,000,  with  many  horses;  nor  will 
twenty  lacks  (two  millions)  of  rupees  defray  their  expenses, 
where  many  of  them  reside  for  three  months.'** 

Of  the  establishment  at  the  temple  of  Tripetty,  near  Madras, 
it  has  been  remarked,  '^  crowds  of  pilgrims  resort  to  it  from 
all  parts  of  India,  who  pour  into  it  offerings  of  goods,  grain, 
gold,   silver,  jewels,  &c.,  the    aggregate    of  which,  when 

*  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  i.  pp.  266,  277. 
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converted  into  money^  not  only  yields  a  surplus  revenue  to 
Government,  but  serves  to  maintain  several  thousand  persons 
performing  the  offices  of  an  idolatrous  worship^  which  is  here 
conducted  with  extraordinary  pomp."^* 

At  Allahabad  the  number  of  priests  and  licensed  barbers 
supported  by  the  pilgrims  must  be  considerable.  Much 
hostility  was  manifested  in  1815  to  the  introduction  of  an 
efficient  poUce.  ^^The  class  denominated  Praffwals,  who 
perform  die  religious  ceremonies  at  the  junction  of  the  great 
rivers,  to  the  number  of  4  or  5000,  showed  a  determination  to 
resist,  threatened  to  cease  to  officiate,  and  withdraw  altogether, 
which  would  have  caused  a  loss  to  Government  of  the  pilgrim 
revenue.  Many  other  conspiracies  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  arrangements  took  place ;  but,  by  patience  and  firmness, 
they  were  ultimately  dissipated  and  suppressed.t  The  number 
of  pilgrims  in  1812  and  1813  was  greater  than  had  occurred 
for  28  years,  being  218,792.  The  tax  accruing  to  Govern- 
ment is  three  rupees:|:  for  each  person,  but  a  much  greater 
expense  is  incurred  in  charity,  and  gifts  to  the  Brahmuns."§ 

The  author  of  an  interesting  volume,  entitled  ^^  Sketches  of 
India^^  spealdng  of  Allahabad,  makes  the  following  reference 
to  the  Pilgrim  Tax  system  : — "  On  the  small  point  of  land  at 
which  the  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  join  their  waters,  sit 
numbers  of  Brahmuns,  known  by  their  distinguished  flags, 

*  Ham.  ^ind.,  toI.  ii.  p.  432. 

t  Similar  conduct  was  pursued  zXBindrahund^di  noted  place  of  pilgrimage. 
— '*  In  18]  2,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  magistrate,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  an  improved  system  of  police,  gates  were  erected  at  the  different  entrances, 
and  at  the  heads  of  the  streets  and  alleys.  The  most  respectable  inhabitants 
and  landed  proprietors,  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  arrangements ;  hut 
considerable  opposition  was  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  Chobees  and  other 
sacred  persons,  who  compose  a  large  portion  of  t£e  population*" — ^Ham. 
Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

X  This  is  a  considerable  sum  to  a  person  who  has  to  labour  a  month  to 
obtain  it  Hamilton,  speaking  of  Bengal,  says,  *'  Notwithstanding  the  low 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  common  labourers  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  subsist  on  their  scanty  earnings,  which,  in  some  places,  are  not 
more  than  from  a  penny  to  twopence  a  day"  Vol.  i.  p.  100.  This  confirms 
the  statement,  that  a  rupee  to  a  poor  Hindoo  is  equal  to  a  sovereign  to  a  poor 
labourer  in  England.  "  It  may  show  the  poverty  of  the  country,"  says 
Bishop  Heber,  *'  and  the  cheapness  of  the  different  articles,  to  observe,  that 
having  bought  all  the  commodities  which  he  wanted  for  a  few  pice,  he  was 
unable  in  the  whole  market  to  get  change  for  a  rupee.**  Jour.,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
A  missionary  in  Orissa,  speaking  of  a  country  excursion,  (April  1827,) 
observes,  "  Here  at  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Juggernaut,  there  is  little 
money  circulating,  and  what  there  is,  is  almost  all  cowries,  (shells,)  of  which 
sixty  make  a  farthing.  A  little  rice  comes  into  the  market,  but  bartering  is 
so  common,  that  an  offer  of  cowries  is  rejected."  The  Fllgrim  Tax  is 
doubtless  frequently  ver}'  oppressive.     §  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  i.  pp.  299—301. 
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who  receive  the  sums  each  pilgrim  must  pay  for  performing 
his  ablutions,  seal  them,  sell  amulets,  certificates,  and  Ganges 
water,  to  be  conveyed  many  miles  distant.  A  Sepoy  sentinel, 
near  the  spot,  boasted  of  the  privilege  he  enjoyed,  as  being  in 
the  Honourable  Company^s  service,  he  was  exempted  fi'om 
the  usual  fine,  -paying  a,  stnaller  sum  for  permission  to  dtp  his 
body  in  the  sanctifying  stream  at  this  place  !*  To  prop 
superstition,  and  countenance  fraud,  is  surely  a  policy  at 
once  timid  and  impious :  to  benefit  by  the  credulity  of  the 
poor  Idolater  is  a  financial  arrangement  very  little  to  our 
honour :  and,  perhaps  as  little  to  our  interest."  The  Consti- 
tutional Guardian  remarks,  ^^  This  account,  that  of  Juggernaut, 
and  the  conduct  of  General  Brownrigg,  when  Budhu  was 
re-established  in  Ceylon,  are  parallel  cases,  that  call  for 
inquiry  at  the  India  House ;  and  we  may  be  sure  they  will 
redress  such  anomalies  when  they  have  time  to  investigate 
them.*' 


CHAP.  HI. 

The  miseries  resulting  from  this  System^  and  its 

general  character. 

Of  the  new  road  from  Juggernaut  to  Calcutta,  Hamilton 
remarks,  '^  This  road  was  begun  in  1813,  and  is  still  going  on ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  pilgrims,  the  merit  of  their  peregrination 
being  in  proportion  to  the  hardships  they  sustain^  every 
arrangement  tending  to  render  the  holy  place  more  accessible^ 
and  their  immediate  sufferings  less^  in  the  same  proportion 
diminislies  the  merits  of  the  pilgrimage^  and  nullifies  the 
contemplated  expiatiofi.^f 

"  At  the  two  annual  fairs  (held  at  Hurdwar,  distant  1050 
miles  from  Calcutta,  a  place  of  great  celebrity  for  its  nu- 
merous pilgrims),  it  is  supposed,  from  2  to  800,000  people 
are  collected.  Once  in  12  years,  when  particular  religious 
ceremonies  are  observed,  the  number  is  computed  to  be  almost 
a  million ;  and  in  April,  1809,  they  were  estimated  at  two 
millions.  Owing  to  the  precautions  taken  by  the  British 
Government,  the  fairs  have  lately  ended  at  Hurdwar  without 

*  A  Hindoo  said  to  a  Missionary  at  Allahabad, — '*  I  have  paid  the 
Company  this  morning  a  rupee  for  my  salvation ;  and  can  there  be  a  doubt 
of  my  safety?"— A  uth.  t  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  M. 
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bloodshed ;  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Fast  multitude,  who 
were  before  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  bloodshed  and 
murder  withthatof  thefair.  Those  who  come  merely  forbathing 
arrive  in  the  morning,  and^  after  performing  their  ablutions, 
depart  in  the  evening,  or  on  the  following  day.  During  the 
temporary  Mahratta  sway,  a  kind  of  poll  tax  and  duties  on 
catde  were  levied ;  but  all  is  now  free  ttnihaut  impost  and 
molestation^  which  considerably  detracts  Jrom  the  merit  of 
the  pilgrimage.^* 

It  is  evident  that  the  Pilgrim  Tax  enhances  the  supposed 
value  of  pilgrimages,  and  hence  the  celebrity  of  those  places 
of  idolatrous  resort,  at  which  it  is  levied.  But  the  poverty, 
sickness,mortality,and  brutal  treatmentof  the  dead, consequent 
upon  vast  assemblies  of  pilgrims,  demonstrate  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  a  system  which  regulates,  supports,  and  aggrandizes 
idolatry.  The  miseries  of  pilgrimage  (particularly  to  Jugger- 
naut's temple  in  Orissa),  will  be  seen  from  the  united  testimony 
of  various  eyewitnesses. 

The  late  A.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Persian  Secretary  to  the  Bengal 
Government,  in  his  "  Account  of  Orissa,"  describes  the  great 
car  festival  of  Juggernaut,  and  adverts  to  the  miseries  of  the 
pilgrims : — *^  On  tiie  appointed  day,  after  various  ceremonies 
are  performed  vrithin  the  temple,  the  images  are  brought  from 
their  throne  to  the  outside  of  me  Lion-gate,  not  with  reverence, 
seated  on  a  litter  or  vehicle  adapted  to  such  an  occasion;  but, 
a  common  cord  being  fastened  round  their  necks,  certain 
priests,  to  whom  the  duly  appertains,  drag  them  down  the 
steps,  and  through  the  mud,  while  others  keep  their  figures 
erect,  and  help  their  movements  by  shoving  them  from 
behind  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  as  if  they  thought 
the  whole  business  a  good  joke  !  In  this  way«the  monstrous 
idols  go  rocking  and  pitching  along  through  the  crowd,  until 
they  reach  the  cars,  which  they  axe  made  to  ascend,  by  a 
similar  process,  up  an  inclined  platform.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  powerful  sentiment  of  religious  enthusiasm  pervades  the 
ammiing  multitude  of  pilgrims  assembled  without^  when  the 
images  first  make  their  appearance  through  the  gate.  They 
welcome  them  with  shouts  and  cries  of  Jye  Juggernaut ! 
Victory  to  Juggernaut !  and  when  the  monster  Juggernaut, 
the  most  hideous  of  all  the  figures,  is  dragged  forth,  the  last 
in  order,  the  air  is  rent  with  acclamations.  The  celebrated 
idols  are  nothing  more  than  wooden  busts,  about  six  feet  in 
height f  fashioned  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  the  human  head, 
resting  on  a  sort  of  pedestal.    They  are  painted  white,  yellow, 

*  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
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and  black  respectively,  with  frightfully  grim  and  distorted 
countenances;  and  are  decorated  with  a  head  dress  of 
different  coloured  cloths,  shaped  something  like  a  helmet. 
The  two  brothers  have  arms  projecting  horizontally  forward 
from  the  ears.  The  sister  is  entirely  devoid  of  even  that 
approximation  to  the  human  form.  The  ruths  or  cars*  have 
an  imposing  air  from  their  size  and  loftiness,  but  every  part 
of  the  ornament  is  of  the  most  paltry  description ;  save  only, 
the  covering  of  striped  and  spangled  broctd  clothy  furnished 
from  the  Export  Warehouse  of  the  British  Government,  the 
splendour  of  which  compensates,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
other  dejiciences  of  decoration  If  After  the  images  have 
been  lodged  in  their  vehicles,  a  box  is  brought  forth,  containing 
the  golden  or  gilded  feet,  hands,  and  ears  of  the  great  idol, 
which  are  fixed  on  the  proper  parts  with  due  ceremony,  and 
a  scarlet  scarf  is  carefully  arranged  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  or  pedestal.  The  joy  and  shouts  of  the  crowd  on 
the  first  movement  of  the  cars,  the  creaking  sound  of  the 
wheels  as  these  ponderous  machines  roll  aloug,  the  clatter  of 
hundreds  of  harsh  sounding  instruments,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  so  immense  a  moving  mass  of  human  beings, 
produce,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  an  impressive,  astounding, 
and  somewhat  picturesque  effect,  while  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  lasts;  though  the  contemplation  cannot  fail  of  exciting 
the  strongest  sensations  of  pain  and  disgust  in  the  mind  of 
every  Christian  spectator.  In  an  unfavourable  season,  or 
when  the  festival  occurs  late,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
occasioned  by  exposure  is  very  melancholy."! 

Dr.  Buchanan's  visit  to  Juggernaut's  temple,  in  June,  1806, 
is  well  known ;  a  short  extract  or  two  from  his  ^^  Christian 
Researches"  may  snffice. — ^^  Numbers  of  pilgrims  die  on  the 
road,  and  their  bodies  generally  remain  unburied.  On  a  plain, 
by  the  river  near  the  pilgrims'  caravansera,  at  this  place, 

«  *«The  car  of  Juggernaut  measures  AZ\  feet  higb;  it  has  sixteen  wheels, 
of  6}^  feet  diameter,  and  a  platform  34|  feet  square.  The  Rut  of  Bulbudra 
IB  about  41  feet  high,  and  has  14  wheels,  and  that  of  Subudra  his  sister  is 
40  feet  high,  and  has  14  wheels.*'  The  wood  is  annually  provided  by 
the  DuspuTla  Rajah,  but  in  1806  be  refused  to  send  it  farther  than  Cuttack. 
Three  new  can  are  made  eTeir  year,  which  after  the  festival  are  dismantled, 
and  the  wood  is  sold.    Par.  I'apers,  1813,  pp.  3d,  64. 

f  "The  other  evening  a  oart  load  of  gay  coloured  English  woollens  passed 
me  from  the  Company's  Warehouse,  to  adorn  the  idol's  cars.  Alas !  that 
the  same  couutry  should,  in  so  shocking  a  sense,  send  out  both  blessing  and 
cursing.  June  1827,"  (Ext  Miss.  Jour.)  The  quantity  is  as  follows, 
"Superfine  scarlet  cloth,  17  yards;  fine  ditto,  200  yards;  fine  green  serge, 
80  yards;  black  ditto,  80  yards;  yellow  ditto,  107  yards;  total  484  yards." 

X  Asi.  Researches,  vol.  xv.  1825,  pp.  321— -325. 
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Budmck  (100  miles  from  Juggernaut),  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  skulls ;  the  dogs,  jackals,  and  Tultures,  seem  to  live 
here  on  human  prey.  Wherever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  meet  deatli 
in  some  shape  or  other. — ^From  the  place  where  I  now  stand, 
I  have  a  view  of  a  host  of  people,  like  an  aimy,  encamped  at 
the  outer  gate  of  the  town  of  Juggernaut,  where  a  guard  of 
soldiers  is  posted^  to  prevent  them  entering  the  tottm  until 
they  have  paid  the  taa:.  A  pilgrim  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  offer  himself  to  the  idol.  He  then  laid  himself 
down  in  the  road  before  the  car,  as  it  was  moving  along,  on 
his  face,  with  his  arms  stretched  forward.  The  multitude 
passed  round  him,  leaving  the  space  clear,  and  he  was  crushed 
to  death  by  the  wheels.  How  much  I  wish  that  the 
Proprietors  of  India  Stock  could  have  attended  the  wheels 
of  Juggernaut,  and  seen  this  peculiar  source  of  their  revenue ! 
— I  beheld  a  distressing  scene  this  morning  in  the  place  of 
skulls ;  a  poor  woman  lying  dead,  or  nearly  so,  and  her  two 
children  by  her,  looking  at  the  dogs  and  vultures  which  were 
near.  The  people  passed  by  without  noticing  the  children ! 
I  asked  them  where  was  their  home  ?  They  said  they  had 
no  home,  but  where  their  mother  was.  O  there  is  no  pity  at 
Juggernaut !  Those  who  support  his  kingdom  err.  I  trust, 
from  ignorance.    They  know  not  what  they  do." 

Colonel  Phipps,  who  witnessed  the  great  Festival  in  1822, 
thus  describes  Ae  miseries  occasioned  by  it: — "The  loss  of 
life  by  this  deplorable  superstition,  probably  exceeds  that  of 
any  other.  The  aged,  the  weak,  the  sick,  are  persuaded  to 
attempt  this  pilgrimage,  as  a  remedy  for  all  evils.  The 
number  of  women  and  children,  also,  is  very  great  The 
pilgrims  leave  their  families  and  occupations,  to  travel  an 
immense  distance,  with  the  delusive  hope  of  obtaining  eternal 
bliss.  Their  means  of  subsistence  on  the  road  are  scanty ; 
and  their  light  clothing  and  littie  bodily  strength  are  ill 
calculated  to  encounter  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
When  they  reach  the  District  of  Cuttack,  they  cease  to 
experience  that  hospitality  shown  elsewhere  to  pilgrims ;  it 
is  a  burden  which  the  inhabitants  could  not  sustain :  and  they 
prefer,  availing  themselves  of  the  increased  demand  of 
provisions,  to  augment  the  price !  This  difficulty  is  more 
severely  felt  as  they  approach  the  temple;  till  they  find 
scarcely  enough  left  to  pay  the  tax  to  Government,  and  satisfy^ 
the  rapacious  Brahmuns.  The  pilgrim,  on  leaving  Juggernaut 
has  still  a  long  journey  before  him ;  and  his  means  of  support 
are  often  almost,  if  not  quite  exhausted.  The  work  of  death 
then  becomes  rapid ;  and  the  route  of  the  pilgrims  may  be 
traced,  by   the  bones  left  by  jackals  and  vultures.     The 
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country  near  the  temple  seems  suddenly  to  have  been  visited 
by  pestilence  and  famine.  Dead  bodies  are  seen  in  every 
direction.  Paniar  dogs,  jackals  and  vultures,  axe  observed 
watching  the  last  moments  of  the  dying  pilgrim,  and  not 
unfrequently  hastening  his  fate.*^* 

Dr.  Carey  has  very  justly  observed ;  "  Idolatry  destroys 
more  than  the  sword,  yet  in  a  way  which  is  scarcely  perceived. 
The  number  who  die  in  their  long  pilgrimages,  eiOier  through 
want  or  fatigue,  or  from  dysenteries  and  fevers,  caught  by 
lying  out,  and  want  of  accommodation,  is  incredible.''t 

Tl^e  late  Rev.  W.  Ward  has  made  a  calculation  of  the 
number  that  are  supposed  to  perish  annually,  the  victims  of 
superstition.  He  estimates  that  4,000  pilgrims  perish  every 
year,  on  the  roads  to,  and  at  holy  places ;  and  a  Gentleman, 
whose  opinion  is  of  great  weight,  says,  ^^  I  believe  this  estimate 
is  far  below  the  truth.'*  "  By  fevers,  dysentery,  and  other 
diseases,  arising  from  exposure  to  the  night  air,  and  the 
privations  of  a  long  journey,  crowds  are  carried  off  in  a  few 
days.  Sacred  places,  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  are  spread  all 
over  Hindostan,  and  pUgrims  travel  to  them  from  distances 
requiring  journeys  of  three,  four,  and  five  months."  An  officer 
writing  to  his  friends  about  the  pilgrims  at  the  gate  of  Pooree, 
detained  for  a  time  to  make  them  pay  the  tax,  says ; — ^^  I  let 
above  lOOout  of  limbo  at  Juggernaut;  there  were  lOOOdead  and 
dying : — all  in  limbo,  starving,  to  extort  money  from  them."  J 

The  late  Rev.  W.  Bampton,  Missionary  at  Juggernaut,  in 
an  account  of  the  Car  Festival  of  1823,  writes ;  ^'  In  front  of 
one  of  the  cars  lay  the  mangled  body  of  a  dead  man,  one  arm 
and  one  leg  were  eaten,  and  two  dogs  were  then  eating  him ; 
many  people  were  near,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  circumstance !  I  went  to  see  the  state  of  the 
pilgrims,  who,  either  because  they  could  not,  or  would  not 
pay  the  tax,  were  kept  without  one  of  the  gates.  Five  or  six 
lay  dead  within  a  mile  of  the  gate :  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  there  is  not  a  tenths  perhaps  scarcely  a  twentiethy  of  the 
pilgrims  this  year  who  attend  sometimes ;  and,  if  there  be 
the  same  proportion  of  sick  and  dead  at  all  times,  fifty  or  sixty 
dead  might  some  years  be  seen,  within  a  mile  of  this  gate, 
and  eighty  or  a  hundred  sick.  A  specimen  of  what  is 
sometimes  seen  was  given  me  by  a  military  officer,  who 
pointed  out  a  piece  of  ground,  perhaps  scarcely  an  acre,  on 
which  he  last  year  counted  at  one  time  twenty-five  dead  bodies.'' 


*  Mis.  Register,  1824,  p.  578.  f  Asi.  Jour.  March  1831. 

t  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iL  pp.  126, 318. 
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The  Rev.  C.  Lacey,  the  author's  colleague  at  Cuttack,  thus 
describes  the  ruth  Jattra,  in  1825. — ^^^The  mortality  did  not 
much  appear  before  the  16th ;  on  the  19th  it  was  exceedingly 
bad,  for  the  day  before  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  more  came 
on  ^e  19th  and  20th ;  and  for  the  next  three  days  it  fell  in 
torrents.  At  this  time  the  scene  had  reached  its  height  In 
eveiy  street,  comer,  and  open  space, — ^in  fact  wherever  you 
turned  your  eyes,  the  dead  and  dying  met  your  sight !  On 
the  evening  of  the  19th,  I  counted  upwards  of  sixty  dead  and 
dyingy  from  the  temple  down  to  the  bottom  end  of  Uie  hospital 
(about  half  a  mile),  leaving  out  the  sick,  that  had  not  much 
life.  At  a  comer  opposite  the  hospital,  on  a  spot  of  ground 
twelve  feet  square,  I  counted  ten  dead  and  five  sick !  This 
was  the  case,  while  there  were  several  sets  of  men  in  active 
employ  burying  the  dead !  You  will  think,  if  the  streets  were 
thus  crowded,  what  must  be  the  various  Golgothas !  I  visited 
but  one,  and  that  was  between  the  town  and  the  principal 
entrance ;  and  I  saw  sights  I  shall  never  forget.  The  small 
river  there  was  quite  glutted  vrith  dead  bodies.  The  vrind 
had  drifted  them  together,  and  they  were  a  complete  mass  of 
putrifying  flesh ! !  They  also  lay  upon  the  ground  in  heaps, 
and  the  dogs  and  birds  were  able  to  do  little  towards  devouring 
them."  "  Pages,"  says  Mrs.  L.,  "  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
detail  the  miseries  of  the  deluded  worshippers  of  Juggernaut 
The  poor  pilgrims  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction  dead, 
and  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  lying  by  fives,  tens,  and  twenties. 
Mr.  L.  coimted  upwards  of  ninety  in  one  place,  and  in  another 
Mr.  Bampton  counted  140.  In  the  hospital,  I  believe  I  have 
seen  thirty  dead  at  once,  and  numbers  in  the  agonies  of  death; 
and  even  the  living  using  the  dead  bodies  for  pillows  P^ 

The  Author,  then  residing  at  Cuttack,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  late  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq.,  Calcutta,  relative  to  the 
miseries  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  dreadfid  effects  of  the 
Pilgrim  Tax,  in  taking  the  money  which  would  have  procured 
them  food,  raiment,  and  medicine,  and  thus  prevent  premature 
death.  Directions  were  immediately  forwarded  to  Pooree, 
and  some  relief  afforded  to  the  pilgrims.  About  400  rupees 
were  sent  to  the  Missionaries,  and  two  of  them  (Messrs. 
Bampton  and  Lacey)  undertook  a  journey  from  Pooree  to 
Cuttack  (a  distance  of  fifty  miles),  to  relieve  the  people.  A 
few  extracts  fix)m  the  journal  of  this  work  of  mercy,  are  of  a 
very  affecting  nature. — 

"  June  26,  1825.  We  left  Pooree  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  with  a  few  cloths,  and  a  good  quantity  of  medicine 
and  money.    We  had  brandy  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the 
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effluvia  from  the  dead  bodies.  Yoifour  miles  from  the  gate, 
the  dead  were  very  numerous.  O  what  a  waste  of  human 
life  was  here !  Some  on  the  road  among  the  mud,  and  some 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  it :  some  under  sheds  into  which 
they  crept  from  the  rain ;  but  mostly  thrown  into  the  narrow 
channel  or  grip  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Here  I  saw  them 
lie  together  by  four,  six,  eight,  or  more !  T  tried  to  keep 
account,  but  could  not  without  detaining  the  palque  bearers. 
Some  of  the  bodies  were  carried  beyond  the  grip  into  the 
fields,  and  there  lay,  watched  by  the  dogs  and  vultures.  A 
great  majority  of  the  sick  whom  I  relieved,  on  our  first  stage, 
wet^  females  deserted  by  their  finends,  who  had  left  them  not 
a  pice  (a  halfpenny),  and  almost  destitute  of  clothing.'"* 

Of  the  number  that  perished  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
correct  idea.  An  eyewitness  of  the  scene  writes,  **  The  money 
received  at  the  gate  this  year,  1825,  far  exceeded  that  of 
others,  being  260,000  rupees  (£32,500).     The  number  of 

pilgrims  is  estimated  at  225,000.     Captain  F estimates 

those  who  died  at  Cuttack  and  Pooree,  and  between  the  two 

stations,  at  5000 ;  but  Mr.  L thinks  this  rather  too  high 

an  estimate.''  How  many  of  these  miserable  people  must 
have  died  before  they  could  reach  their  homes ! — ^many  of 

them  coming  3,  6,  or  900  miles.     Mr.  M ^  the  European 

Collector  of  the  Tax  at  Pooree,  estimated  the  mortality  at 
20,000 ! ! 

As  the  Author  resided  at  Cuttack  for  nearly  three  years  and 
a  half,  and  has  been  at  the  Temple  of  Juggernaut,  at  the  great 
festival  in  1824  and  1825,  he  may  be  allowed  to  add  his 
humble  testimony,  relative  to  the  misery  of  pilgrimage. — I 
have  seen  three  persons  measuring  their  way  to  the  temple 
by  constant  prostration.  At  Cuttack  and  Juggernaut  I  have 
seen  numbers  of  the  dying  and  dead  pilgrims  ;  and  one 
morning,  near  the  temple,  I  counted  between  twenty  and  thirty 
skulls  in  one  place,  in  the  last  stage  to  Juggernaut,  in  June 
1825,  I  counted  thirty-seven  bodies  or  Skeletons.  A  few 
hundred  yards  from  my  residence  at  Cuttack  (near  the  ford  to 
Juggernaut),  at  the  time  of  the  great  festival,  the  effluvia  from 
the  dead  bodies  had  been  very  noisome ;  nor  is  there  any 
allowance  from  the  magistrate  to  inter  the  dead.  Where  the 
suttee  has  slain  its  thousands,  pilgrimage  has  slain  its  tens 
of  thousands!  The  European,  who  has  visited  Juggernaut 
at  the  great  festival,  may  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  appalling 
description : — 

*  See  Report  of  &e  General  Baptist  Mimonary  Society  for  1820. 
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" He  Mw  the  Imh  dogs 

Goiging  and  growlin);  o'er  carcase  aod  limb, 
They  were  too  biuy  to  bark  a.  ' 


Ftdid  a  pilffrim't  uuU  thej  had  stript  the  flesh 

As  je  peel  the  Eg  when  the  &uit  u  ncsh ; 

And  their  white  tmnkB  oruiuh'd  o'er  their  whiter  skull. 


As  it  slipt  through  thrir  jaws  when  their  edge  grew  dull; 

As  tbey  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

When  they  scarce  could  stir  from  the  place  where  the;  fed ; 

So  well  bad  thej  broken  a  lingering  fast 

With  those  who  had  &llen  for  that  repasL" 

Some  of  the  pilgrinis  to  Ju^^niaut  bring  the  water  of  the 
Ganges,  to  pour  over  the  idol  Lokenaut ;  these  are  exempt 
from  tax.  The  author,  while  residing  in  Orissa,  has  frequently 
seen  these  devotees.  To  prove  that  the  water  was  really 
brought  from  the  Ganges,  the  bearers  talie  the  precaution  to 
obtain  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  from  the  officer  of  the  place, 
who  seals  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  put  with  his  seal.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  done  in  all  cases  where  the  water  is  taken 
for  idolatrous  ptu^oses.  The  engraving  represents  the  mode 
in  which  both  men  and  women  carry  (he  water  of  the  Ganges 
to  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles. 


GANGES   WATER  CARRIER. 
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Of  the  ruth  Jattra,  at  Juggernaut,  in  1826,  the  Rev.  C. 
Lacey  writes, — ^^  The  festival  took  place  late  this  year  (July 
9th),  and  was  not  numerously  attended.  A  respectable  man 
threw  himself  from  the  front  of  the  car,  as  it  was  moving, 
and  the  enormous  wheels  passed  over  his  loins,  and  nearly 
separated  his  upper  from  his  lower  parts !  His  blood  and 
bowels  were  scattered  and  drawn  about  by  the  wheels  passing 
over  him  !*  There  was  very  litde  mortality  among  the  pilgrims 
this  year ;  for,  the  numbers  being  small,  they  were  able  to 
obtain  food  and  shelter.'* 

Similar  sacrifices  appear  to  be  made  at  the  Temple  of 
Ramisseram  near  Ceylon,  which  is  within  the  territories  of 
the  Hon.  Company,  and  is  nearly  as  famous  in  the  south,  as 
Juggernaut  is  in  the  north  of  India.  Mr.  Cordiner,  in  his 
History  of  Ceylon^  says  of  the  ruths  in  1804 ; — "  The  outside 
is  covered  with  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  obscene  images, 
too  scandalous  in  the  eyes  of  a  European  to  admit  of 
description.  Each  carriage  has  four  wheels  of  sohd  wood, 
and  requires  two  hundred  men  to  draw  it  When  they  are 
dragged  along  the  streets  on  occasion  of  great  solemnity, 
women  in  the  frenzy  of  false  devotion,  throw  Uiemselves  down 
before  the  wheels,  and  are  crushed  to  death  by  their  tremendous 
weight  The  same  superstitious  madness  prevents  the  crowd 
fr'om  maldng  any  attempt  to  save  them.^'f 

The  Rev.  A.  Sutton,  stationed  at  Juggernaut,  in  an  account 
of  the  great  festival  in  1827,  remarks  upon  the  oppressive 
and  impure  character  of  this  idolatrous  exhibition. — ^^The 
people  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  town  were  admitted ;  they  had 
been  collecting  for  a  long  time,  and  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
because  they  would  not  or  could  not  pay  the  tax.  It  was 
grievous  to  see  the  poor  people,  (many  of  whom  came  from 
distant  parts  of  India,)  witii  their  htde  all  tied  up  in  a  bundle, 
and  suspended  under  their  umbrellas,  in  some  unguarded 
moment,  rushed  upon  by  the  Pooree  tigers,  and  their  sJl  taken 
from  them.  These  villains  of  Juggernaut  he  in  wait,  and 
when  they  see  an  old  or  disabled  pilgrim,  rush  upon  him, 
give  him  a  blow  upon  the  head  with  a  large  stick,  and  snatch 
tiie  umbrella  with  the  bundle  out  of  his  hand !  I  saw,  perhaps, 
Jifty  cases  of  this  kind  while  I  stood  ! — ^The  idols  have  been 
replaced  on  the  cars  to  return.     I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing, 

*  '*  Twelve  persons  had  bound  themselyes  to  die  a  sacrifice  under  the 
wheels  of  the  cars,  but  the  under  magistrate  hearing  of  the  circumstance 
placed  them  in  confinement,  and  thus  prevented  the  horrid  deed.  July, 
1828." 

t  Vol.  ii.  p.  16.    See  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  li.  pp.  475, 476. 
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the  obscene  gestures  and  lascivious  songs  wbich  were  again 
employed  to  animate  the  draggers,  and  spread  an  infernal 
enthusiasm  through  the  gazing  assembly.  I  asked  a  person 
near,  what  kind  of  worship  that  was ;  he  replied,  ^Kusbeeka 
hat*  (the  language  of  prostitutes) ;  but  added,  ^it  gave  Jug- 
gemaut  pleasure  !  *  The  following  day  a  poor  wretch  threw 
himself  under  Juggernaut's  car,  and  was  crushed  to  death. 
Mr.  B saw  the  horrid  sighf  The  worship  of  Jugger- 
naut is  sill  the  same.  G.  Buller,  Esq.,  M.  P.  in  1813, 
endeayoured  to  palliate  the  sanguinary  and  impure  worship 
of  this  idol,*  but  m  vain. — "  If  you  would  know  the  character 
of  the  nation,  look  at  the  temple."  When  shall  Britain  cease 
to  promote  idolatry  ? — ^When  shall  Christiani^  abolish  the 
miseries  of  heathenism  ? 

The  late  Rev.  J.  M.  Cropper,  Missionary  in  Orissa,  writes 
in  Feb.  1828;  '^  While  we  continued  here  (Pertubpore,  near 
Midnapore),  a  number  of  jattrees  passed  us.  On  inquiry  we 
found  Uiev  had  come  froln  Nepaul,  in  a  body  of  500.  They 
calculated  that  200  would  die  by  the  way :  about  forty  had 
died  abeady !  If  this  be  the  case  in  the  cold  season  (the 
most  healthy  time  in  India),  what  havoc  must  death  make 
among  the  pilgrims,  on  their  return  from  the  ruth  Jattrainthe 
commencement  of  the  rains  ?  ^ 

Of  the  effects  of  pilgrimage,  in  another  part  of  India, 
Hamilton  gives  the  following  statement: — ^^^The  number  of 
crimes  that  originate  in  the  Behar  District,  of  which  Gya  U 
the  capital^  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  vcut 
crowds  of  pious  and  superstitious  pilgrims.  The  wealth 
these  persons  possess  generally  consists  of  money,  jewels,  and 
other  articles,  which  excites  the  cupidity  of  the  unprincipled ; 
while,  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
stragglers,  exhibits  it  to  them  as  a  prey  of  easy  acquisition. 
Numerous  afirays  and  breaches  of  the  peace  may  also  be 
expected  where  such  a  number  of  strangers,  from  all  parts  of 
Hindostan,  are  promiscuously  congregated;  nor  will  these 
votaries  of  superstition  gain  any  addition  to  their  prior  stock 
of  morals,  by  their  intercourse  with  their  spiritual  guides  at 
the  sanctuary,  who  are  in  general  ignorant  and  dissolute,  and 
do  not  affect  even  the  appearance  of  any  self  denial  or  ascetism 

of  conduct.*'t 

The  general  character  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax  System  demands 
serious  attention.    The  first  evil  arising  from  it  is,  it  increorses 

*  See  BucbananU  Apology  for  Christianity  in  India,  pp.  27, 28,  33—38. 
t  Hamuton^s  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  pp.  207—301. 
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tlte  celebrity  of  places  of  idolatrous  resort  The  tax  on 
pilgrims  at  Juggernaut,  while  it  encourages  the  emissaries  of 
idolatry  to  wander  to  the  distant  parts  of  Hindostan,  to 
collect  its  deluded  votaries  (a  stipulated  sum  being  received 
by  them  for  each  individusd  passed  into  the  town),  by  its 
sanction  of  idolatry,  not  only  adds  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
pilgrimage,  but  confounds  Christianity  with  Idolatry,  in  the 
sight  of  the  Hindoos.  A  native  inquired  of  a  Missionary  in 
Orisaa,  ^^  If  Juggernaut  be  nothing^  why  does  the  Company 
take  so  much  money  from  those  who  come  to  see  him  !  ^'  ^^  This 
tax,**  says  Mr.  Harington,  in  his  ^^  Analysis,**  referring  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  ^^  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  source  of  public  revenue,  but  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  repairs  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  place  of 
pilgrimage^*  and  convenience  of  the  pilgrims^  While  the 
temples  in  general  in  India  (as  the  Black  Pagoda,  Bobuneswer, 
Kanoge,  Gorucknaut,  Kalee  Ghaut  near  Calcutta,t  &c.,)  bear 
marks  of  neglect  and  decay,  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  has 
recently  been  repaired  (it  is  said  at  the  expense  of  a  Ben- 
galee) ;  and  its  celebrity  is  very  great  Of  the  numerous 
temples  of  Bobuneswer,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cuttack, 
Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  ^^  Account  of  Orissa,**  remarks,  ^^  We  have 
no  particular  account  of  the  period  and  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  City  of  Bobuneswer  and  the  worship  of  Maha  Dab 
(Seeb).  Nearly  all  but  the  great  temple  have  been  completely 
deseriedj  and  the  establishment  kept  up  there  is  on  a  very 
small  and  inadequate  scale^  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Koordah  Rajah,  whose  ancestors  granted  all  the  lands  and 
endowments  by  which  the  Brahmuns  now  exist** 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  pilgrim  hunters  in  extolling  Jugger- 
naut and  promoting  his  worship,  "  The  Friend  oiF  India"  very 
forcibly  observes ;  ^^  We  have  a  body  of  idol  missionaries^ 
far  exceeding  in  number  all  the  Christian  Missionaries^ 
throughout  the  worlds  going  forth  from    year  to  year  to 

^ •         — — — >— — ■ .  ■ — — -  ,   -  _ 

*  '*  The  expense  for  the  repair  of  the  temple  was  formerly  defrayed  by 
an  Abwaub.  It  appears  not  to  be  fixed  in  its  amount,  nor  can  I  learn  what 
l3)e  fiprofis  amount  of  the  collection  was ;  in  future  such  repairs  as  are 
nectttary  must  he  made  at  the  expense  of  Government^  the  Abwaub  being 
oonsolidlated  an  the  land  revenue."  Dec.  1807.  Par.  Papers,  respecting 
the  Temole  of  Juggernaut,  1813,  p.  06. 

t  '*  Pilgrims  resort  to  the  vicinity  of  Ouie,  where  the  remains  of  the 
uicient  city,  the  capital  of  the  Great  Ram,  are  still  seen :  but  whatever  may 
nave  been  its  former  magnificence,  it  now  exhibits  nothing  hU  a  shapeleu 
^P  of  ruins.  The  interior  is  a  mass  of  rubbish  and  Jungle,  among  which 
^«  the  reputed  sites  of  temples  dedicated  to  Bam,  Seeta,  Lukshmcy  and 
^anumaiin."— Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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propagate  delusion,  and  proclaim  for  the  sake  of  gain  (what 
perhaps  not  one  among  them  belieres),  the  transcendent 
efficacy  of  beholding — A  Loo  OF  Wood  ;  and  these,  through 
a  perversion  of  British  humanity y  regularity^  and  goodjazthj 
paid  from  year  to  year  by  the  officers  of  a  Christian  and  a 
British  Government  I  But  that  which  most  fills  the  mind 
with  distress,  is  the  use  which  these  ministers  of  deception 
make  of  the  British  name  throughout  the  country.  In 
proclaiming  the  greatness  of  Juggernaut,  they  of  course  affirm 
that  he  has  now  so  fully  convinced  his  conquerors  of  his 
divinity,  that  they  have  taken  his  temple  under  their  own 
superintendence ;  and  that,  to  provide  him  with  an  attendance 
worthy  of  his  dignity,  they  expend  nearly  60,000  rupees  from 
year  to  year ;  inspecting  with  care  every  department,  and 
punishing  any  negligence  in  the  service  of  the  god.  That, 
although  the  British  so  far  surpass  the  Hindoos  in  knowledge, 
they  are  so  fully  convinced  of  Juggemaut^s  dei^,  that  they 
command  a  portion  of  food  to  be  set  before  him !  That,  they 
in  reality  worship  him;  and  although,  from  their  being 
mleechasy  funcleany)  the  god  cannot  permit  their  approach 
within  his  temple,  yet  at  his  festivals  they  testify  their 
veneration,  by  sendUbag  the  finest  English  Woollens  from  their 
own  stores  in  Calcutta  to  adorn  his  car.  That  they  appoint 
officers  to  see  due  order  observed  in  his  worship ;  and  some 
great  man,  the  representative  of  the  Governor  General, 
frequently  attends  to  grace  the  solemnity  with  his  presence. 
That,  as  they  need  money,  convinced  of  the  transcendent 
benefits  to  be  obtained  from  beholding  him,  they  levy  a  small 
tax  on  those  who  behold  Juggernaut ;  which,  on  the  richest, 
does  not  exceed  ten  rupees,  while  they  permit  the  poorest  to 
behold  him  gratis.  That,  they  themselves  are  paid  and  sent 
forth  by  th£m,  to  persuade  all  who  wish  for  the  full  remission 
of  sins,  to  come  and  behold  the  god  in  all  his  majesty/ 

^'Although  the  whole  of  this  is  a  tissue  of  fidsehood, 
yet  when  these  victims  to  delusion  come  to  Juggemaut^s 
temple,  and  see  his  car  adorned  with  the  finest  English 
woollens,  the  officers  of  Government  in  attendance  to  keep 
order,  and  perhaps  some  English  gentleman  present,  whom 
they  in  a  moment  transform  into  the  Representative  of  the 
Governor  General  of  India,  they  give  credit  to  all  the  rest. 
Those  who  live  to  return  home  propagate  this  among  their 
neighbours ;  and  thus,  the  tcuv  on  the  idol  adds  strength  to 
the  delusion,  and  increases  from  year  to  year  those  scenes  of 
death  at  which  human  nature  shudders.  That  the  British 
should  be  represented,  as  in  reality  worshippers  of  this  log. 
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and  employing  their  superior  knowledge  in  securing  order  in 
the  service  of  its  temple,  and  adding  splendour  to  its  public 
festivals,  is  sufficiently  degrading :  but  that  they  should  also 
be  represented  as  employing  a  band  of  deceivers  to  beguile 
the  unwary — in  so  many  instances  to  death !  and  persuade 
them  to  undertake  this  pilgrimage,  that  they  may  in  reality 
enrich  themselves  by  the  tax  they  levy,  before  fliey  permit 
the  Hindoo  to  behold  his  idol,  is  sinking  the  British  name 
to  the  lowest  pitch  of  degradatiovu 

'^  All  this  is  proclaimed  by  the  multitude  of  agents  who  go 
forth  from  year  to  year  in  search  of  pilgrims.  It  is  their 
interest  to  omit  nothing,  whether  true  or  fiilse,  which  tends  to 
exalt  Juggernaut,  and  draw  pilgrims  to  his  temple.  And  even 
their  being  thus  employed,  with  the  express  view  of  inviting 
all  who  are  capable  to  undertake  this  pilgrimage,  would  serve 
as  evidence  in  confirmation  of  all  they  advanced.  Thus,  a 
reffularityf  a  splendour,  an  attraction,  are  given  to  the 
worship  of  this  idol,  and  an  impetus  to  the  delusion  it 
originates,  which  it  never  possessed  under  the  former  dynasty ; 
an  impetus,  too,  which,  fatal  as  it  is  in  its  consequences  to  so 
many  of  our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects,  is  increasing  with  the 
gain  it  produces,  which  knows  no  bounds  but  the  number  of 
persons  they  are  able  to  deceive  from  year  to  year:  and  these 
have  no  bounds  but  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  itself.^*^  f 

Another  feature  of  this  system  is,  it  promotes  the  increase 
of  pilgrims  and  pilgrim  hunters.  **  This  tax,  if  originating  in 
motives  of  humanity,  has  completely  defeated  its  end.  While 
it  has  added  that  splendour  and  attraction  to  the  worship  of 
this  idol,  which  it  never  possessed  before,  it  has  created  the 
means  of  urging  persons,  in  all  parts  of  India,  to  undertake 
this  journey  of  death,  which  never  previously  existed  in  such 
regularity  and  extent  If  this  premium  existed  under  the 
Mussulman  Government,  its  payment  was  subjected  to  all  the 
evasions  which  are  the  natural  offspring  of  idolatry.  The 
British  Government  bring  to  all  their  proceedings  with  the 
natives,  virtues  the  offspring  of  Christianity ;  hence,  on  their 

*  Friend  of  India,  Oct  1825,  pp.  274—280. 
t  The  author  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  Calcutta,  on  "  The  stale  of 
Protestant  Missions  in  Bengal,"  speaMng  of  Juggernaut  and  Hurdwar  (at 
which  latter  place  he  supposes  a  tax  is  leried  on  the  pilgrims),  says, "  The 
tax  imposed  by  Goremment  has  been  alleged  to  hare  the  effect  of  leading 
the  natives  to  suppose  that  the  idplatrous  festivals,  held  at  these  places, 
receive  the  public  tancHon  of  die  iupreme  authority.  To  the  extent  to  which 
this  and  similar  laws  are  enforced,  it  would  seem  to  give  the  weight  and 
authority  of  a  political  ettahliehmerU  to  the  pojndar  idolatry.** 

K  2 
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fai(hAilness  in  paying  this  sum,  the  idol  pilgrim  hunter  relies 
as  safely,  as  the  peasant  who  brings  any  article  of  sale  to  their 
factories.  If  he  can  search  out  a  thousand  persons,  and 
persuade  them  to  undertake  this  journey,  he  is  as  certain  of 
receiving  300  rupees,  even  if  they  be  of  the  lowest  class, 
1,500  rupees  if  they  be  nim  lolls j  and  3,000  rupees  if  he  can 
persuade  them  to  enter  themselves  as  lalljalireeSj  or  pilgrims 
of  the  highest  class,  as  though  he  delivered  bales  of  cloth  to 
that  amount.  This  sum,  paid  with  British  fidelity  to  those 
who  search  out  pilgrims,  mmishes  a  fund  so  considerable,  that 
it  would  be  no  wonder  if  a  number  of  agents  were  thereby 
stirred  up,  sufficient  to  traverse  the  whole  of  India,  alluring 
those  to  undertake  tiiis  pilgrimage  of  death,  who  would 
otherwise  never  have  undertaken  it."* 

Of  the  increase  of  pilgrims  at  Gya^  Mr.  Harington  candidly 
acknowledges  the  fact,  and  refers  it  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Pilgrim  Tax. — ^'  He  (Mr.  Law)  had  the  satisfiiction  of  seeing 
that  his  efibrts  were  not  unsuccessful ;  while  great  and 
progressive  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  sayer  collections^ 
under  the  circumstance  of  diminished  rates,  evinces  the  sound, 
and  (with  regard  to  the  pilgrims)  the  attractive  policy  of  the 
measure  he  adopted."  A  clergyman  at  Gya  writes,  ^'  I  saw 
at  Gya  many  poor  creatures  who  had  travelled  1000  miles,  and 
who,  in  their  journey,  endured  great  privations.  The  well-meant 
intentions  of  Government  have  totally  failed ;  for,  instead  of 
the  tax  having  diminished  the  number  of  pilgrims,  it  has 
greatly  increased  the  multitude^  rendered  the  Brahminical 
order  respectable^  and  placed  idolatry  on  a  firmer  basis  than 
ever  I  The  annual  amount  of  revenue  collected  at  Gya  is  only 
250,000  rupees  (iC3 1,250  sterling) ;  apparentiy  a  large  sum, 
but  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  the  Brabmuns  receive 
from  the  pQgrims.  As  soon  as  Government  know  the  inutility 
of  their  interference  in  these  things,  no  doubt  they  will  leave 
the  system  to  stand  or  fall  unsupported  by  authority.  When 
that  authority  is  withdrawn,  we  may  venture  to  predict  that 
in  this  place,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  idolatry 
will  fall,  like  Dagon  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.^'f 

*^  The  introduction  of  the  British  Police  System  so  much 
confirmed  the  security  of  the  pilgrims,  that  the  number  of 
these  wanderers  have  been  gradually  increasing^  as  will 
appear  fi'om  the  following  statement  of  the  number  who 
received  licences  to  worship  at  Gya  in  the  successive  years. 

•  Friend  of  India,  No.  xiii,  pp.  271 — 273. 
t  Mis.  Reg.,  Nov.  1827,  pp.  548,  569. 
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Y£ARS. 

PILGRIMS. 

YEARS. 

PILGRIMS. 

1798 

1799 

17,670 
21,659 

1805 
1806 

22,318 
23,291 

1800 
1801 

14,560 
22,732 

1807 

1808 

33,831 
32,423 

1802 
1803 

18,964 
23,334 

1809 
1810 

27,952 
27,454 

1804 

14,190 

1811 

31,114"* 

From  these  remarks,  and  especially  from  these  official 
documents,  it  appears  evident,  that  the  Pilgrim  Tax  gives 
popularity  to  places  of  idolatrous  resort,  and  induces 
multitudes  to  wander  over  India  to  promote  pilgrimages  to 
them ;  unconcerned  what  misery  they  entail  upon  their 
devotees. 

A  third  feature  in  this  system  is,  it  occusions  the  death  of 
many  pilgrims.  That  hundreds  cUe  of  want  and  disease  in 
pilgrimages  is  evident  The  sum  which  a  poor  pilgrim  nays 
for  admission  to  perform  the  ceremonies  appointed  at  a  noly 
place,  might  be  the  means  of  saving  his  life  on  his  journey 
home ;  but,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  having  expended  all,  or 
nearly  all,  when  he  sets  his  face  homeward,  he  soon  finds  the 
supply  ofthe  humane  scanty;  want  is  followed  by  disease;  dis- 
ease by  the  desertion  of  his  companions;  and  deadi  soon  lays  him 
by  the  road  side,  unshrouded  and  uncoffined,  the  prey  of  birds 
and  beasts.  ^^  Much  reproach  against  the  English  is  expressed 
by  the  Hindoos  on  account  of  the  oppressive  nature  of  the 
tax.  Mr.  Lacey,  one  of  the  Missionaries  who  went  to  relieve 
the  destitute  on  the  road  to  Cuttack,  relates  the  following 
incident : — *  You  would  have  felt  your  heart  moved  to  hear 
the  natives  say.  Your  prea4)hing  is  a  lie  ;  for,  if  your  Saviour 
and  your  religion  are  thus  merciful^  why  do  you  then  take 
away  the  money  of  the  poor^  and  suffer  them  to  starve  ?'  It 
is  indeed  no  wonder  that,  when  the  natives  see  a  poor  creature 
dying  for  want,  they  should  reflect,  that  the  two  rupees  he 
paid  as  a  tax  would  have  kept  him  alive ;  nor  indeed  is  it  a 
pleasing  reflection  to  a  European  mind,  that  these  two  rupees 
form  precisely  the  difference  between  life  and  deaths  to  many 
who  have  perished  for  want  on  their  way  home^f 

From  the  whole,  it  appears  that  this  System  is  inhuman^ 


*  Hamilton's  HindostoD,  toI.  i.  p;  266. 
t  Friftnd  of  f  ndia,  as  above,  pp.  283, 284. 
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impolitic^  and  unchristian.  The  inhumanity  that  characterizes 
these  pilgrimages  is  evident  Is  it  not  impolitic  to  promote 
them  ?  Do  they  not  *  eternize  the  reign  of  poverty,  super- 
stition,  and  savage  ignorance  ?'  For  Britain  to  le^slate  for 
idolatry,  lest  its  institutions  should  grow  into  disuse — ^to  stoop 
to  the  drudgery  of  superintending  the  collection  of  money 
from  pilgrims,  ^  a  painted,  pagan,  semi-barbarous  race  ;*  and, 
'  last,  not  least' — for  the  character  of  Britain  to  be  associated 
with  idolaters  in  their  scenes  of  revelry,  vice,  and  misery,  is 
degrading  to  our  national  character,^  and  displeasing  to  Him 
who  calls  idolatry,  **  that  abominable  thing  which  I  hateJ* 
The  general  features  of  this  system  are  legislation  for  idolatry; 
paying  monthly  stipends  to  priests  (from  temple  lands  in  the 
hands  of  Government) ;  accumulating  wealth  (the  Collector  at 
Allahabad  receiving  1  per  cent,  at  Gya  five  per  cent,  and  at 
Juggernaut,  it  is  said,  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
collections);  defiling  the  revenue  of  the  country  with  the 
proceeds  of  a  tax,  in  many  cases  "  the  price  of  blood  •^  and 
assimilating  professed  ChristiaDs  with  idolaters,  till  the 
Christian  character  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  even  in  the 
broad  feature  of  abhorring  idols.     'The  Hindoos  in  Orissa 

have  asked  the  Author,  "  Is Sahab  a  Christian  ?    Does 

Sahab read  the  durma  Poostuk,  or  Holy  Book  ?    Do 

not  the  Sahabs  go  to  Pooree  to  worship  Juggernaut  f  Why 
should  the  Company  destroy  Juggernaut  ?  he  is  their  chakar^ 
or  servant,^  If  Christianity  be  a  blessing  to  India,  this 
system  is  evidently  opposed  to  its  progress,  and  every 
principle  of  humanity  and  of  Christianity  demands  its  speedy 
abolition. 


*  The  Collector  of  Tax  at  Juggernaut  addresses  the  chief  Secretaiy  to 
Goyemment,  March,  1806 :— **  I  hare  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  Ram 
Bukhsh  and  Ram  Hutgur,  pilgrims,  presented  a  serriceahle  elephant  to 
Juggernaut,  and  200  rupees  for  its  expenses,  which  will  last  about  six 
months.  The  gad^s  eBtahmhmeiU  is  six  etephanU.  At  or  before  the  end  of 
six  months,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Govenmient,  either  to  order  the  elephant 
to  be  disposed  of,  or  appoint  some  fund  for  its  support,  should  it  he  aeemed 
advisable  to  keep  it  for  Juggernauts  use  P*  (Par.  Papers,  1813,  p.  39.)  Who 
does  not  blush  for  his  country's  shame  ? 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  facility  and  advantages  of  the  repeal  of  the  Pilgrim 
Tax — confirmation  of  the  statements. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  abolition  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax  System 
would  be  easy,  being  unconnected  with  cast  or  any  ancient 
prejudices  of  the  Hindoos.^  It  would  be  a  very  popular 
measure :  and  what  humane,  intelligent  mind  but  must 
rgoice  to  see  the  evils  of  pilgrimage  disappear  from  the  plains 
of  India  .^  Britain  now  regulates,  supports,  and  aggrandizes 
idolatry  at  some  of  the  principal  places  of  pilgrimage  ; 
Christianity  in  tears  approaches  her  and  says, — '^  Touch  not^ 
taste  not  J  handle  noty  O  ye  honoured  men !  at  whose  feet 
lie  the  destinies  of  millions,  remove  your  countenance  from 
idolatry,  encourage  the  difihsion  of  true  religion  in  the  East, 
and  then,  in  these  idolatrous  establishments,  will  be  verified 
the  sentiment  of  the  Latin  poet : — 

*«  Vis  consilii  expers  mole  ruit  sua." — Har. 

The  most  prominent  advantage  of  the  repeal  of  the  Pilgrim 
Tax  would  be  the  decreeue  of  idolatrous  establishments. 
Col.  Phipps  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  respectable  native, 
that  3000  families  are  connected  with  Juggernauts  temple. 
Mr.  Harington  estimates  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
temple  at  74,880  rupees.  '^  During  the  Cbundun  and  Ruth 
Jattras  in  1822,  embracing  about  two  months,  40,000  rupees 
(£5,000)  were  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  attendants  of 
the  temple,  who  had  brought  the  pilgrims.*'  Estimating  the 
annual  premium  to  the  pilgrim  hunters  at  50,000  rupees,  the 
sum  requisite  to  support  Juggernauts  present  establishment 

*  The  influence  of  British  authority  among  the  priests  of  Juggernaut 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Archdeacon  Corrie,  written  at  Pooree,  in  1823. — 
*^  On  the  occasion  of  a  partial  insurrection,  about  two  years  since,  the  priests 
gave  out  that  Juggernaut  would  no  longer  suffer  the  English  to  remain  in 
India,  and  would  not  return  to  his  temple  (on  quitting  it  at  the  annual 
procession)  till  they  were  expelled ;  and  mentioned  a  certain  day  for  their 
overthrow.  This  was  justly  considered  by  the  General  commanding  the 
District,  as  an  attempt  to  aid  the  insurgents  against  the  Government;  and 
he  sent  a  private  order  to  the  officer  in  charge,  that,  if  the  Idol  were  not 
carried  back  as  usual  on  the  stated  day,  he  should  replace  it  by  force,  and 
take  military  possession  of  the  temple.  The  natires  about  the  General  no 
doubt  gave  notice  to  the  priests,  and  JtiggerrunU  returned  before  hit  time.''* 
Miss.  Register,  1624,  p.  982. 
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foauld  be  124,880  rupees;  to  meet  which  the  endowed  lands 
amount  to  26,818  rupees,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  90,062 
rupees  (£11,257).  This  sum  has  to  be  collected  under  the 
direction  of  a  Christian  Government,  and  to  be  paid  to  the 
attendants  of  Juggernaut, — ^who' suffer  their  deluded  votaries 
to  die  of  want  and  neglect,  in  the  very  precincts  of  the  temple 
and  the  town,  and  then  throw  them  out  upon  the  sands,  for 
their  bones  and  skulls  to  whiten  its  arid  plains. 

The  number  of  Brahmuns  and  inferior  attendants  at  Gya, 
and  Allahabad  must  be  very  considerable.  Let  Britain  retire 
from  these  idolatrous  and  obscene  establishments,  and  would 
their  popularity  continue  ?  For  a  short  period  the  attendance 
might  be  considerable,  but  the  novelty  would  gradually  cease; 
and  though  (as  in  other  places  unnoticed  by  the  Government,) 
pilgrimages  might  continue,  the  inseparable  attendants, — 
poverty,  sickness,  and  death,  would  not  be  so  great  The 
Author  has  been  at  Bobuneswer,  Munchaswer,  Puramunx, 
and  Teenaturra,  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Orissa ;  but  he  does 
not  recollect  seeing  a  sick  person  among  thousands  of  pilgrims, 
or  a  skeleton  on  the  journey.  Why  such  a  contrast  between 
these  places  and  Juggernaut?  The  former  are  unnoticed  by 
Government,  and  no  tax  is  levied.  The  latter  has  a  vast 
establishment,  supported  and  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 
lives  of  thousands. 

"  All  my  way  from  the  Chilka  Lake  to  Madras,*'  says  Dr. 
Buchanan,  ^^  I  did  not  see  one  skull.  Like  the  other  temples 
in  tlie  Deccaiiy  the  revenues  of  the  temple  of  Ramisseratn 
are  wasting  away.  But  Juggernaut  will  fall  before  Samacoil 
or  Ramisseram.  I  saw  no  human  bone  in  the  island. 
Christianity  in  its  worst  shape  has  civilized  the  Deccan. 
All  descriptions  of  people  are  more  humane  and  intelligent 
than  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal.*'* 

^^The  vast  establishment  of  Juggernaut,"  says  the  Friend  of 
India,  ^'  founded  as  it  is  on  delusion  and  cruelty,  would  not  long 
continue  in  its  present  splendour,  when  it  ceased  to  be  upheld 
hy  virtues  of  Christian  growth.  British  regularity,  activity, 
and  faithfulness,  are  virtues  which  Juggernaut's  worship 
is  incapable  of  producing  ;  and  without  these,  the  larger 
the  establishment  and  the  sum  annually  received^  the  sooner 
would  the  whole /all  into  ruin.  Selfish  and  rapacious,  none  of 
the  pundas  in  the  temple  would  trust  one  another.f    Whatever 

*  Life  of  BachanaD,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
t  The  late  Bishop  Heber,  speaking  of  a  puhlic  meeting  of  natives  in 
Calcutta,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  famine  on  the  Coromandel  ooast» 
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might  be  the  sum  received  one  year,  (part  of  which  they  would 
probably  conceal  from  each  other,)  no  punda  would  have  the 
enterprise  to  expend  sixty  thousand  rupees  on  the  IdoPs 
establishment,  as  a  speculation  for  the  next  yearns  profits, — 
of  which,  after  all,  others  might  deprive  him.  No  one  would 
have  the  activity  to  see  that  all  the  attendants  did  their  duty* 
One  would  neglect  to  prepare  Juggernauts  food,  and  perhaps 
sell  the  articles;  others  would  neglect  his  wardrobe;  and 
others  the  temple  itself,  both  within  and  without  As  for  the 
piindas  being  at  the  expense  of  adorning  his  car  with  the 
finest  English  woollens  from  year  to  year,  this  would  be  out 
of  the  question.  If  they  did  it  one  year,  they  would  neglect 
it  the  next ;  and  thus  the  temple^  with  all  its  apparatus^  would 
gradually  sink  into  neglect  and  contempt.^* 

Another  advantage  would  be,  a  decrease  qf  pilgrim  hunters^ 
These  men  would  not  travel  to  collect  pilgrims  in  such  mumbers 
as  at  present,  were  they  imcertain  what  they  should  obtain 
for  their  labour.  Now  they  know  the  price  set  upon  each 
individual,  British  integrity  ensuring  its  payment ;  and  hence 
the  number  of  these  people  traversing  the  country  with  their 
miserable  groups.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  execrate  the 
oppressions  practised  upon  them,  and  relate  with  horror  the 
ravages  of  death ;  but  the  fascinations  of  the  travelling  pundas 
prevail  with  the  credulous  and  superstitious,  and  every  year 

States  a  fact  illostratire  of  this  assertioD.  One  of  tbe  most  liberal  of  the 
sabscribeis,  Vomanttiidun  Thakoor,  said  to  him — "  Ramaswamee  Pandit 
may  be  a  veiy  good  man,  but  I  took  caie  at  the  meeting,  that  all  money 
subscribed  should  be  lodged  with  the  house  of  Palmer  and  Co.,  and  be 
distributed  at  Madras  by  the  English  Committee.  1  do  not  know  the 
Madras  Pundits^  hut  I  know  that  Europe  Gentlemen  have  a  character  to 
lose:'  Vol.  i.  p.  74. 

*  Friend  of  India,  Oct  1825,  up.  281,  282.—"  The  woollen  cloths  were 
formerly  supplied  by  the  Soobahs,  and  since  by  the  Commissioners  and 
Collectors,  the  qficere  of  the  temple  declaring  thewuelvee  incapable  of 
procuring  themf!  The  quantity  required  is  484  guz  (yards),  of  which  one 
piece  must  be  of  superfine  cloth.  The  colours  are  of  no  consequence,  but 
there  should  be  variety;  ihep  eon  M  beet  supplied  from  the  Companff*e 
warehoueeey  and  therefore  the  charge  is  omitted!  !  Owing  to  the  want  of  an 
efficient  control,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
temple  have  not  been  properlp  conducted  of  late.  The  Rajah  attributes  the 
improprieties  to  the  conduct  of  the  head  Purcha,  who  he  says  refuses  to 
obey  his  orders;  the  head  Purcha  attributes  them  to  the  Rajah's  orders, 
having  been  inconsistent  with  the  recorded  rules  and  customs.  There  are 
complaints  made,  that  both  parties  have  refused  permission  to  opuleut 
Hindoos  to  make  valuable  presents  to  the  idol,  unless  a  previous  Nuzzu- 
ranna  were  paid,  in  one  instance  to  the  Bajah,  and  in  the  other  to  the 
Purchas,  for  permission."— Feb.  1^09,  C.  Bnller,  Esq.— Par.  Papers,  1813, 
pp.  66—74.    AoTB. 
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pioduceB  multitudes  of  votaries,  of  each  sex,  and  of  all  ages, 
for  this  horrid  pilgrimage. 

^^It  appears,*'  says  Colonel  Phipps,  ^^to  have  escaped 
observation,  that,  under  the  present  arrangement,  the 
English  Government  collects  a  fund,  for  the 

SPECIAL  purpose  OF  SECURING  TO  THE  ATTENDANTS 
OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  JUGGERNAUT,  SO  HIGH  A  PREMIUM 
AS   TO   STIMULATE   THEIR  CUPIDITY  TO   SEND  AGENTS 

ALL  OVER  India,  to  delude  the  ignorant  Hindoos 
TO  undertake  a  pilgrimage,  which  is  attended 

WITH  GREATER  LOSS  OF  LIFE  THAN  ANT  OTHER 
SUPERSTITION  IN  INDIA,  AND  WHICH  ANNUALLY 
INVOLVES   IN   RUIN  A   GREAT    MANY   FAMILIES!       This 

is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Court  of 
Directors,  argues  that  the  tax  cannot  be  considered  as  intro- 
ducing or  tolerating  the  practice  of  idohdry.  The  arguments 
used  on  the  spot  are  short  and  plain.  The  purharees  and 
pundas  will  neither  employ  agents  to  entice  pilgrims,  nor  will 
they  treat  them  properly  unless  it  is  made  their  interest 
Hindoos  will  seldom  come,  if  left  to  themselves ;  and,  if  the 
pilgrimage  become  unpopular,  the  tax  will  be  so  unproductive 
as  not  to  be  worth  collecting  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best 
informed  persons  in  the  Province^  that  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  occur  annually^  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  Juggernautj 
would  soon  ceasCy — if  the  temple  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing,  as  numerous  other  places  of  idolatrous  worship, 
which  are  left  without  any  kind  of  intefference  on  the  part 
of  Government^* 

A  Airther  advantage  would  be,  the  decrease  of  tlie  poptilarity 
of  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  consequently  a  diminution  in  the 
number  and  mortality  of  the  pilgrims.  A  decrease  in  the 
resort  of  pilgrims  to  anyplace,  naturally  lessens  its  notorietj!^. 
Let  the  Pilgrim  Tax  be  abolished  and  few  will  be  induced  to 
collect  pilgrims.  Free  ingress  and  egress  as  it  respects  holy 
places,  long  restricted  by  penal  enactments,  might,  for  a  short 
time,  increase  the  number  of  pilgrims,  but  the  novelty  would 
soon  wear  away ;  and,  even  while  it  continued,  the  pilgrims, 
having  no  tax  to  pay,  could  better  support  themselves  than 
at  present,  consequently  there  would  be  less  mortahty.  ^^Let 
the  tax  and  the  premium  for  bringing  pilgrims  be  at  once 
dropped ;  let  all  British  interference  with  the  idol  and  its 
temple   be  withdrawn;    and  it  is  certain  their  popularity 

*  Mis.  Reg.  18^,  p.  580. 
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cannot  long  stand.  If  it  did,  the  reproach  and  the  guilt  of 
blood  would  he  for  ever  rotted  away  from  the  British  nation. 
It  must  in  future  stand  through  virtues  of  its  own  growth,  or 
sink  to  ruin.  Even  the  disappearance  of  that  regularity  and 
splendour  imparted  to  the  worship  of  this  idol,  through 
British  interference,  could  not  be  unnoticed  by  the  natives ; 
and  would  weigh  in  a  powerful  manner.  ^  Why  have  the 
British  withdrawn  themselves  ?  What  is  there  in  the  worship 
of  Juggernaut  which  has  made  them  choose  to  give  up  every 
idea  of  profit,  rather  than  countenance  it  any  longer  ?  This 
cannot  arise  from  veneration.  It  must  arise  from  the  reverse.' 
Thus  would  a  shock  be  given  to  this  superstition,  which  it 
has  not  received  for  ages. 

'^  Even  the  delusion  attached  to  the  spot,  when  it  was  no 
longer  guarded  by  British  power,  would  soon  cease.  At 
present,  the  whole  weight  of  the  British  authority  is  employed 
to  support  the  deception,  that  Pooree  is  a  place  peculiarly 
holy,  by  refrising  admittance  to  any  not  authorized  to  enter 
by  paying  the  tax,  &c.,  and,  by  compelling  them  to  leave  the 
town  as  soon  <m  their  permission  expires  I  As  the  pundas 
would  not  be  vested  with  magisterial  power,  they  would  have 
no  right  to  support  this  delusion,  by  the  arm  of  civil  authority. 
It  must  rest  wholly  on  opinion ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  their 
endeavours,  people  would  enter  and  prolong  their  stay 
contrary  to  their  commands :  thus,  bydegreesy  the  place  itself 
would  become  too  common  to  yield  its  present  revenue.  When 
left  to  itself,  this  object  of  idolatry  would  naturally  destroy 
itself.  While  its  worship  is  delusion,  the  Ood  of  truth  seems 
to  have  ordained  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  idol 
worship  should  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay ;  and  to 
attempt  to  counteract  this  natural  tendency,  and  to  support 
idolatry  by  virtues  the  growth  of  Christianity,  seems  an 
act  which,  if  continued,  would  make  us  fear  more  for  the 
British  empire  in  India,  than  from  the  combination  of  all  its 
enemies."* 

Finally,  the  British  character  would  appear  in  its  true 
light  J  and  the  efforts  of  Christian  benevolence /or  meliorating 
the  state  of  India  would  be  more  st$ccessful  than  at  present. 
Is  it  ta  the  honour  of  Britain,  to  collect  annually  £50,000 
from  the  poor  deluded  followers  of  idolatry,  while  they  are 
enriched,  who  travel  through  the  country  to  inveigle  them 
from  their  business  and  their  families,  frequentiy  never, 
never  to  return  ?    Will  not  the  heathen  think  Chnstianity 


*  Friend  of  India,  Oct.  1825,  pp.  280—283. 
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similar  to  Idolatry^  which  amasses  wealth  at  ^^  the  price  of 
blood  ?  ^'  Will  not  the  Hindoo  think  highly  of  his  idolatrous 
rites,  when  he  sees  the  solicitude  of  his  Christian  Rulers  lest 
they  should  grow  into  disuse  ?  It  must  appear  incongruous 
to  the  Hindoos,  to  see  some  Europeans  endeavouring  to  turn 
them  from  idols,  and  others  engaged  in  their  festivals,  as  If 
they  were  concerned  for  the  support  of  their  establishments. 
The  following  anecdote  shews  the  effect  of  European  con- 
nection with  idolatry  upon  the  native  mind : — 

The  Author  passing  one  evening  the  large  temple  of  Seeta 
Ram  at  Cuttack  (the  endowed  lands  of  which  it  is  understood 
are  in  the  hands  of  Oovemment,  and  an  annual  allowance 
made  to  the  priests),  caught  a  sight  of  one  of  the  idols,  and 
he  exclaimed,  ^^pape  I  pape !  "  (sinful,  sinful).  The  native 
who  was  with  him  asked,  ^^  Sir,  is  that  siniul  for  which  the 
Company  give  thousands?"  (meaning  rupees).  He  felt 
confounded,  but  said, — ^'  Yes,  it  is  sinful :  but  the  Company 
are  a  long  way  off;  they  do  not  know  every  thing  about  th£s 
country,  ftc.**  ^'Some  of  the  most  common  arguments 
employed  in  favour  of  idolatry,"  says  a  missionary  in  Orissa, 
in  Oct.  1825,  "  are  conveyed  in  the  following  questions :  *  If 
Juggernaut  be^  as  you  say^  nothing^  then  why  do  so  many 
people  come  so  far  to  see  him  ?  If  Juggernaut  be  nothing^ 
why  do  the  Company  take  so  much  mmiey  of  the  pilgrim^s  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town  f^  I  asked  Abraham  (the  Hindoo 
teacher),  what  he  said  when  the  people  talked  about  the 
Company  taking  the  people's  money :  he  said,  he  replied  to 
them ;  '  So  far  from  acknowledging  Juggernaut  the  English 
do  it  to  punish  the  people  !  It  would  be  too  much  trouble 
to  ^og  so  many  people,  therefore  they  set  up  a  gate  and  fine 
them !'  In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  the  poor  fellow  seemed 
to  think  this  was  the  case,  and  I  did  not  undeceive  him.  As 
I  cannot  honestly  defend  it,  I  always  say  it  is  a  sinful  practice. 
As  there  is  a  Providence,  I  certainly  think,  the  British  power 
has  more  to  fear  from  its  connection  with  idolatry  in  this 
country,  than  from  any  thing  else.  A  man  said  to  me  a  few 
days  ago,  ^  If  the  Government  does  not  forsake  Juggernaut, 
how  can  you  ea^pect  tha^  we  shouldT  These  arguments 
discompose  me  more  than  any  others ;  and  they  are  urged 
every  day,  and,  perhaps,  some  days,  several  times."  A  late 
missionary  in  Orissa  writes,  in  April  1828,  ^^This  evening  I 
met  with  a  troublesome  man  who  asked  me  several  questions. 
^  If  Juggernaut  be  nothing,  why  do  the  Company  take  so 
many  rupees  V  I  answered,  that  was  not  my  sin  nor  his. 
'  There  are  some  of  you  (said  the  gooroo)  who  are  not  holy  in 
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all  their  conduct.  If  your  religum  were  true^  t?ie  Government 
would  support  it :  but  they  do  not.^ '' 

Cofi/iimation  of  the  above  statements^  shewing  the  propriety 
and  utility  of  the  repeal  of  the  Pilgrim  7kr,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  British  connection  with  idolatry  in  Indian 
appears  important.  It  is  presumed  the  following  facts  are 
deserving  of  serious  attention. 

*^  About  the  close  of  the  year  1801,  a  Civil  Servant  of  the 
Hon.  Company,  holding  the  station  of  Collector  in  one  of  the 
southern  Provinces  of  tiie  Madras  Presidency,  sent  his  peons 
to  the  great  Pagoda  of  the  Province,  with  orders  to  break  the 
car  of  Juggernaut  in  pieces  and  sell  the  wood,  as  it  had  been 
the  property  of  a  rebel  chief.  The  Brahmuns  remonstrated, 
claiming  the  car  as  the  property  of  the  god,  and  repulsed  the 
peons.  The  Collector,  however,  apprized  them  that  he  should 
renew  the  attempt.  On  learning  dus,  the  Brahmuns  sent  him 
an  intimidation,  and  caused  it  to  be  circulated  throughout  the 
Province,  ^  That  if  he  offered  such  a  profanation  to  the  car  of 
the  god,  holy  Brahmuns  would  cast  themselves  headlong  from 
the  lofty  tower  of  the  Pagoda.'  The  Collector  sent  a  formal 
message,  informing  them  he  had  heard  of  their  vow  to  kill 
themselves,  and  that  he  and  his  family  would  attend  to  witness 
the  spectacle !  On  the  day  appointed,  a  great  multitude 
assembled.  The  Collector  ana  his  family,  his  peons  and 
retinue,  attended.  The  tower  over  the  gateway  of  the  pagoda 
was  the  place  from  which  the  Brahmuns  threatened  to  pre- 
cipitate themselves.  Within  frdl  view  of  the  tower,  chairs 
were  set  for  the  Collector  and  his  family.  The  decisive 
moment  now  arrived : — ^the  Brahmuns  appeared  on  the  top  of 
the  tower,  and  the  Collector  gave  the  order  for  the  demolition. 
The  Brahmuns,  with  loud  imprecations,  and  menacing 
gesticulations,  endeavoured  to  intimidate  him.  They  nished 
repeatedly  to  the  verge  of  the  tower,  and  as  often  retired. 
But  the  officer  was  firm  to  his  purpose :  the  car  was  broken, 
and  the  wood  ordered  to  be  sold;  upon  which  the  Brahmuns 
silently  withdrew,  and  the  crowd  quietly  dispersed."* 

^'A  rare  circumstance  has  occurred  this  year,'*  says  the 
Calcutta  Missionary  Herald,  July,  1824,  ^^in  reference  to  the 
car  of  Juggernaut,  kept  at  Chandemagore,  which  belongs  to 
the  French.  This  huge  car,  used  to  be  dragged  along  the 
main  road  leading  to  Taldanga,  where  it  stood  for  the  space 
of  a  week,  and  was  then  brought  back.  This  road  has  lately 
undergone  a  thorough  repair;  and  the  French  authorities  sent 

*  Miss  Reg.  1814,  p.  68.    See  Asi.  Jour.  Oct  1830. 
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word  to  the  proprietors  of  Uie  ruth  that,  as  the  wheels  of  the 
car  would  tear  up  the  road,  they  could  not  suffer  it  to  be 
dragged  over  it,  unless  they  paid  500  rupees  for  its  repair. 
The  owners  of  it  offered  a  sum  considerably  less  than  what 
was  demanded,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ruth  was  not 
allowed  to  be  drawn,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
Hindoos.  Thus  one  of  their  most  ancient  customs  has  been 
laid  aside,  by  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Rulers  of  Chander- 
nagore,  without  creating  any  spirit  of  rebellion  among  the 
Hindoos.  A  tax  has  been  laid  upon  Juggernaut,  and  as  he 
could  not  pay  the  muicty  and  his  Totaries  had  not  sufficient 
respect  to  pay  it  for  hun,  he  remains  a  monument  of  his 
impotency  and  subserviency  to  an  earthly  being.**^ 

^^  A  few  years  since  there  were  two  cars  of  Juggernaut  at 
Bydpoor,  near  Culna,  in  the  Nuddea  district  They  were 
kept  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  near  an  unfrequented 
road.  From  time  to  time  several  persons  were  missing,  who 
were  never  heard  of  again.  It  was  at  length  discovered  that 
these  cars  were  the  nests  of  waylayers  or  footpads,  whence 
they  issued  and  knocked  down  solitary  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  them :  they  almost  invariably  murdered 
them,  and  then  took  their  bodies  and  concealed  them  among 
the  wheels  of  the  cars.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  these 
murders  occasioned  great  trouble  to  the  villagers ;  who  were 
bound  and  examined  by  the  police  officers,  and  subject  to 
great  oppressions.  It  happily  occurred  to  some  Hindoos  of 
the  place,  that  as  long  as  Juggernaut's  cars  remained,  they 
should  never  escape  the  trouble  brought  upon  them  by  these 
murders ;  they  therefore  came  to  the  determination  of  setting 
fire  to  them,  and  burnt  them  to  the  ground.  The  place  of 
concealment  being  removed,  the  murders  have  cea8ed.*'t 

Great  depredations  are  practised  upon  the  pilgrims  at  Jug- 
gernaut's temple  in  Orissa.  As  they  enter  the  town,  the  men 
employed  to  drag  the  cars  have  been  seen  to  come  from  their 
encampment  and  seize  their  chattas,  clothes,  &c.  In  the 
town,  as  they  lie  asleep,  their  money  is  frequently  stolen  from 
them.  Within  the  temple  what  oppressions  are  committed 
must  remain  unknown  to  Europeans,  as  no  one  is  allowed  to 
enter  it|     Hundreds,  yea,  thousands,  die  of  want,  exposure, 

*  AsL  Jour.  May,  1825. 

t  Mis.  Herald,  Aug.  1825.— AsL  Jour.  May,  1826. 

X  "Some  captious   peisons  became  offended,  and  called  out  to  the 

multitude,  'Worship  «fuggernaut,  worship  Juggernaut' — Miss.    Who  is 

Jugpcernaut  P — He  that  sits  on  the  blue  mountains. — Miss.     If  that  image 

be  Durm  Brumha,  why  does  it  decay  P  for  you  know  it  is  renewed  every 
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&c.,  occasioned  by  the  cruelty  practised  at  Pooree.  O  that 
some  of  the  Hindoos  were  wise  and  firm  enough  to  destroy 
the^e  cars  !  When  shall  the  dreadful  celebiily  of  Jnggemaut 
cease  for  ever ! 

The  late  A.  StirHng,  Esq.,  in  his  ^'Account  of  Orissa,'' 
states  what  would  be  die  result  of  leaving  Juggernaut  uncon- 
nected with  the  Government  '^  Generally,  from  two  to  three 
days  are  consumed  in  reaching  the  Gondicha  Nour  temple, 
where  the  images  are  taken  out  Before  even  this  period  is 
elapsed,  the  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pilgrims  have 
nearly  evaporated ;  they  steal  off  in  numbers,  and  leave  Shree 
Jeo  to  get  back  to  the  temple  as  he  may  I  Without  the  aid  of 
the  villagers*  and  the  population  of  Pooree,  who  hold  their 
ground  free  of  renty  on  condition  of  performing  this  service 
for  the  deityj  the  cars  would  now  infallibly  stick  at  the 
Grondicha  Nour  I  Even  the  god's  own  servants  will  not 
labour  zealously  and  effectually  without  the  interposition  of 
authority ;  and  I  imagine  the  ceremony  (the  car  festiwil) 
would  soon  cease  to  be  conducted  on  its  present  scale^ — if 
THE  Institution  were  left  entirely  to  its  own 

FATE  AND  TO   ITS   OWN   RESOURCES   BY  THE  OFFICERS 

OF  THE  British  Government."  Hamilton  in  his  Gazetteer 
speaking  of  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  says ; — ^^  the  whole 
ceremony  would  soon  decline  almost  to  nothing^  if  left  to  its 
awn  resources  rf 

The  following  statement,  from  a  correspondent  at  Cuttack, 
appeared  in  the  Calcutta  John  Bull,  July,  1 82 1 : — "  On  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  Ruth  Jattra  this  year,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  the  assemblage  of  pilgrims  would  be  great ;  but 
nothing  like  the  falling  off  that  took  place  was  anticipated. 
Monsieur  Juggernaut,  in  fact,  was  almost  deserted;  and 
Messrs.  Brahmun,  Pundit,  and  Co.,  threatened  to  remove  his 
worship  to  a  more  central  situation  in  India  (in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mooradabad).  We  congratulate  our  friends  in  those 
parts,  on  their  good  luck  on  the  prospect  of  such  a  visit !  We 
are  sorry  to  state  that  from  the  epidemic,  want,  and  exposure, 

twelve  years.  //  he  were  Juggernamt  (ike  Lord  of  the  world)  would  hepermii 
his  prieeU  <»  hi*  pretence  to  tear  away  the  silver  and  gold  ear-rings  and  nose 
jewels  ofihejattressf  Tou  know  you  can  never  come  awag  from  Pooree  with 
a  rupee^  or  pice^or  cloth,  or  lota :  could  this^  think  goUy  Im  thecass  if  Juggernaut 
were  there  P  It  is  all  a  trick  of  the  Brahmims  to  get  your  money  to  feed 
themselves." — Ex.  Mis.  Jour.  1827. 

*  "  The  inhabitantB  of  the  neighbouring  pervunnah,  Raheng,  Lumhai, 
6cc.,  whose  peculiar  duty  and  privilege  it  is,  conjointly  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Pooree,  to  drag  the  ruths." 

t  Asi.  Jour.  Oct  1830,  p.  100. 
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the  mortality  among  the  few  deluded  wretches  (comparitively) 
that  did  come,  was  awful.  We  hope  from  the  signs  of  the 
times,  that  the  reign  of  Juggernaut  is  drawing  to  a  close,  or  is 
at  least  upon  the  decline.  The  pilgrims  either  could  not  or 
would  not  draw  the  ruth,  and  the  priests,of  this  vile  superstition, 
were  obliged  to  call  in  other  assistance.  No  devotee  was  found 
to  pave  the  way  with  his  blood  for  Moloch.  The  sight,  at  the 
opening  of  the  gates  for  the  admission  of  pilgrims,  would  have 
melted  the  heart  of  a  savage ;  numbers  of  expiring  wretches 
were  carried  in,  that  they  might  die  at  the  polluted  shrine, 
instead  of  enjojring  their  domestic  comforts  in  their  native 
village.  Who  Uiat  witnesses  or  hears  of  such  scenes,  but 
must  long  for  the  time  when  these  degrading  rituals  will  pass 
away,  and  the  pure  and  exalting  religion  of  Jesus  bless  the 
benighted  plains  of  Hindostan  ?*" 

The  Par.  Papers  respecting  Juggernaut,  May,  1813, 
abimdantly  shew  that  the  temple  would  gradually  decrease  in 
celebrity,  but  for  the  support  of  the  British  Government 
References  are  made  to  the  advance  of  money  for  the  use  of 
it  A  petition  from  the  chirf  Purcha,  in  May,  1807,  states, 
^^  But,  for  the  service  of  Shree  Jeo,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
money  should  be  given  at  present  by  Government  on  charge 
of  the  dewal  Purchas ;  and,  if  money  is  not  given,  there  will 
be  the  utmost  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the 
tempter  p.  61.  The  board  of  Revenue  in  1806,  suggested 
that  the  temple  should  be  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  its 
own  lands,  with  fees  levied  on  its  account,  and  voluntary 
contributions;  to  which  the  Collector  of  tax  replied, — ^^ I 
suspect  the  priesthood  will  not  willingly  agree  to  continue  the 
ceremonies  of  Juggernaut j  in  the  present  style^  with  the  funds 
proposed  to  be  assigned  to  them.^*  pp.  50 — 53 ;  see  also  pp. 
58,  59,  60 — 65.  Should  a  Christian  people  thus  uphold 
idolatry  ? 

The  following-  brief  extracts  from  the  Calcutta  Papers, 
shew  the  nature  of  public  opinion  in  India,  concerning  the 
propriety  of  abolishing  the  Pdgrim  Tax: — 

The  India  Gazette  in  Oct.  1825,  contains  an  article  lelatiye  to  Juggeroant ; 
a  brief  extract  is  inserted. — ^  In  the  WeeUj  Messenger  of  yesterday,  there 
is  a  most  harrowing  account  of  the  miseries  suffered  by  the  poor  creatures 
who  crowded  to  Juggernaut,  to  attend  the  Satanic  ^ivaf  of  the  Ruth 
Jattra.  It  is  humiliating  to  read  such  things.  They  are  degrading  to  us  as 
men,  and  derogatory  to  our  character  as  Christian  masters  of  this  country. 
A  nd  is  it  poitsible  that  yearly  similar  scenes  occur  P  But  do  not  the  Brahmuns 
fatten  ?    Do  not  the  wily  neartless  priests,  who  squeeze  the  last  rupee  out 

•  Asi.  Jour.  March,  1822. 
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of  the  bands  of  the  poor  Tictiiiis,  profit  by  the  system  ?  Yes :  and  they  will 
retort  the  charge,  thiit,  they  alone  do  not  profit  by  it.  The  abstraction  or  such 
vast  masses  of  people  must  be  very  injurious  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
tracts  whence  they  issue ;  unless  India  in  general  be  considered  too  populous. 
When  we  remember  the  many  parts  that  lie  waste,  where  a  teeming  soil 
would  reward  the  efforts  of  the  industrious,  we  cannot  help  thinking  the 
population  could  be  distributed  more  judiciously,  than  by  a  long  pilgrimage 
to  Juggernaut,  were  the  journey  merely  dependent  upon  those  convictions 
of  necessity  which  lead  to  emigration,  instead  of  the  blind  zeal  of  a  flagitious 
superstition." 

*^  We  hare  perused  with  some  attention,"  says  the  Editor  of  the  Calcutta 
John  Bull,  Nov.  1825,  *^  an  article  in  the  last  '  Friend  of  India,'  entitled 
'  R^flaetiotu  on  the  incidents  which  occurred  this  year  at  the  Ruth  Jattra  of 
Juygemaut  in  Oriua,*  The  subject  is  unquestionably  of  the  first  moment, 
inasmuch  as  the  alleyiation  of  human  misery,  and  the  preservation  of  human 
life,  must  be  objects  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  Christian  and 
humane  Government  The  writer  in  the  *  Friend  of  India,'  adverting  to  the 
fact,  that  the  tax  humanely  imposed  hy  Government  to  discourage  the  practice 
has  become  the  very  means  of  perpetuating  it,  and  been  even  converted,  by 
those  who  have  a  selfish  pui^pose  to  answer  in  keeping  it  up,  into  a  proof 
that  the  Christian  Goyemment  of  India  recognises  the  divinity  of  JuggemanUy 
end  believes  in  the  virtue  of  a  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine  as  expiating  sin :  he 
propi^ses  (and  we  certainly  concur  with  him),  to  abolish  the  tax,  and  leave 
the  Hindoos  free  to  go  or  not,  as  they  please,  on  this  pilgrimage.  Nothing,  we 
are  persuaded,  would  tend  more  effectually  to  lessen  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  to 
this  celebrated  seat  of  superstition,  than  the  total  indifference  of  Uovemment 
to  the  practice.  The  tax  imposed  upon  pilgrims,  when  found,  as  we  believe 
it  is,  ineffectual  as  a  check  upon  the  practice,  ought  without  delay  to  be 
abrogated.  It  has  been  imposed  in  ignorance  of  the  native  character;  but 
now  a  better  knowledge  of  this  character  is  acquired, — the  natives  themselves 
are  undoubtedly  b^^inning  to  be  influenced  in  their  notions  as  to  the 
value  of  their  religious  acts  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans — it  is  time  to 
change  the  system,  and,  at  least,  to  tiy  the  effects  of  one  directly  opposed  to 
the  present,  so  far  as  levying  a  tax  is  concerned.  The  good  people  at  home 
do  not  do  justice  to  the  Government  of  this  country  in  the  object  they  have 
in  view  by  this  tax.  They  maintain  that  it  is  a  desire  of  revenue  which  has 
imposed  it ;  and  certainly,  where  the  fact  of  its  efficiency  for  that  purpose  is 
proved,  this  representation  acquires  strength  by  the  continuance  of  the 
impost"* 

*'  We  hesitate  not,"  says  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  Press  Gazette,  <<  to 
declare  our  concurrence  m  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Bull,  on  the 
subject  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Juggernaut  There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  tax  levied  to  promote  the  convenience  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  to 
increase  ^e  revenue  at  the  same  time,  is  calculated  to  create  an  impression 
among  the  natives,  that  the  British  Government  countenances  and  believes  in 
the  efficacy  of  such  pilgrimages.  The  best  method  of  proving  that  we  are 
not  actuatea  by  a  motive  so  unworthy  is  to  repeal  it  at  once.  It  certainly 
has  not  been  effectual  in  diminishing  the  number  of  pilgrims;  and,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  it  was  never  intended  to  produce  such  effects ;  being 
chiefly  levied  in  the  first  instance  to  provide  comforts  for  the  pilgrims,  and 
thereby  (though  humanely  aimed  at  the  diminution  of  human  suffering), 
directly  tending  to  encourage  the  superstitious  practices  which  caused  it.** 

'       '  '        -  -      '   — 

*  ^si.  Jour.,  Feb.  1827,  p.  270. 
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Tbe  Bengal  Weekly  Menenger  about  the  same  date,  contains  the  following 
pangnph : — ''  We  believe  now,  though  we  hear  it  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  English  Government  maintains,  £y  rewarding^  a  set  of  men  called 
pilgrim  hunters,  trained  by  the  various  functionaries  of  the  temple,  to  traverse 
tbe  whole  countrv,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  wretched  inhabitants  to 
undertake  the  pilgrimage,  for  what  is  confessedly  not  intended  to  form  an 
item  of  our  revenue,  and  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  expended  under 
British  atupicesy  in  adorning  and  maintaining  the  Idol  and  its  numerous 
establishment;  thereby  preserving  a  last  refuge  for  that  religion,  which,  in 
all  other  parts  of  our  Indian  territory,  we  are  encouraging  every  proper 
endeavour  to  eradicate !  We  feel  fuUy  persuaded,  that  entire  neglect  of 
Juggernaut^  on  our  part,  would  in  a  moderate  time  be  followed  iy  equal 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers :  on  this  principle,  we  conceive 
many  places  of  ancient  superstitious  reputation  have  now  fallen  into  decay, 
though  once,  perhaps,  as  great  in  sanctity  as  the  Pagoda  of  Juggernaut 
Let  the  tax  then  be  abolished ;  desuetude  will  be  the  consequence  at  last, 
although  the  succeeding  year  or  two  may  produce  a  greater  concourse  of 
people.  Let  us  not  assist  to  keep  up  the  mystery  and  priestcraft  of  the 
wonhip ;  let  us  not,  by  our  authority,  nelp  to  maintain  the  splendour  of  the 
Idol,  nor  his  reputation  of  that  abstergent  holiness  which  is  believed  to  wash 
away  the  sins  of  those  who  approach  its  residence,  and  the  result  will  be 
found  to  answer  the  expectations  which  are  so  reasonably  cherished." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Calcutta  Literary  Gazette^  in  Aug.  1629, 
is  interesting. — ^  Were  the  GoYcmment  to  withhold  its  support  and 
superintend^ce  from  the  Idol's  establishment,  this  would  greatnr  tend  to 
lessen  the  evil.  Were  these  withheld  the  cars  would  no  longer  be  decorated 
with  English  broad  cloths ;  the  pilgrim  hunters  would  cease  to  be  paid  for 
enticing  the  people  from  their  nomes;  consequently  few  nilgrims  would 
come ;  the  different  servants  and  officers  would  manifest  less  regnlari^, 
while  the  food  and  general  provision  of  the  idols  would  be  prepued  with  an 
economy  Uiat  would  contribute  to  the  general  decline  in  their  interest : 
disorder  and  dishonesty  would  immediately  succeed  throng  every  part  of 
the  system,  which  would  soon  work  its  own  decline.  A  Panda  said,  that 
before  the  Company  took  the  care  of  the  Idol's  establishment,  he  had  not 
the  glory  I  now  saw,  for  that  then  the  neople  said,  'There  is  no  road;  no 
shelter;  there  were  robbers  abroad,  and  how  could  they  go  so  far?'  and 
thus  saying,  thev  stayed  at  home.  But  that  now  the  thieves  were  taken ; 
good  roads  made ;  sheltering  places  built ;  and  Juffgemaut  otherwise 
supported ;  the  people  had  no  excuse,  and  no  fear,  and  uerefore  they  came. 
These  are  facts  which  cannot  but  be  known  to  many,  acquainted  with  the 
Pooree  affairs,  and  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  every  intdligent  nadre." 

The  late  Rev,  T.  Thomason,  of  Calcutta,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Author,  in  Aug.  1824,.  writes : — "The  sad  subject  of  the  tax 
on  pilgrims  has  been  again  and  again  brought  forward. 
Before  Mr.  Harington  was  out  of  Council  the  subject  was 
ftilly  discussed ; '  minutes  were  written,  opinions  collected, 
and  the  w^hole  is  gone  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Directors.  Doubtless  this  and  other  abommations  will  give 
way  at  length ;  but  politicians  may  protract  their  continuance 
for  a  season.**  In  another  letter,  dated  Calcutta,  March  1825, 
he  says,  "  Every  thing  has  been  done  here  in  the  matter  of 
tlie  Juggernaut  abomination^  and  of  the  burning  of  Widotos. 
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For  this  also  we  must  wait     Having  done  all,  we  can  only 
look  to  Him  who  can  give  prosperity.^ 

^^  Every  man  who  can  afford  it,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Buchanan, 
'^  is  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  English  Government,  for 
leave  to  worship  the  Idol  (Juggernaut).  It  will  give  me 
sincere  pleasure  if  the  further  investigation  of  this  subject  shall 
tend,  in  any  degree,  to  soften  the  shameful  impression  which 
the  above  statement  must  make  on  the  public  mind.  What 
can  be  compared  to  the  disgrace  of  regulating,  by  Christian 
law,  the  bloody  and  obscene  rites  of  Juggernaut }  The  honour 
of  our  nation  is  certainly  involved  in  this  matter.  But  there 
is  no  room  for  the  language  of  crimination  or  reproach ;  it  is 
the  sin  of  ignorance.  These  facts  are  not  generally  known, 
because  there  has  been  no  official  inquiry.  In  regard  to  the 
Idol  Tax,  the  principle  of  the  enormity,  it  is  said,  has  never 
been  fiiUy  explained  to  the  Government  at  home.  The 
Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  will  feel  as  indignant,  on 
a  full  development  of  the  fact,  as  any  public  body  of  the 
nation."*  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Court,  respecting 
Juggernaut,  May  1813,  he  declares,  '^  A  writer  may  be  able, 
by  tide  power  of  high  embellishment,  by  noticing  indifferent 
circumstances,  and  entirely  suppressing  others,  to  represent 
the  Idol  Juggernaut  a^  one  of  the  ^  gay  and  elegant  deities  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;^  but  the  substance  of  the  facts,  as  stated 
by  others,  will  remain  the  same.  It  will  still  continue  true, 
that  Juggernaut  is  a  fountain  of  vice  and  misery  to  millions 
of  mankind ;  that  the  sanguinary  and  obscene  character  of 
the  worship  is  in  the  highest  degree  revolting,  and  that  it  mil 
be  a  most  happy  event,  when  our  Christian  nation  shall 
dissolve  its  connection  with  that  polluted  place.^^f 

The  Editor  of  the  Missionary  Register,  Feb.  1828,  referring 
to  the  permission  of  Suttees,  and  to  the  Pilgrim  Tax,  justly 
remarks, — ^**  There  are  two  topics  of  a  very  distressing  nature, 
because  they  are  putting  to  hazard  the  fidelity  of  this  country, 
in  the  discharge  of  that  high  trust  which  has  been  committed 
to  it,  in  its  delegated  stewardship  of  India.  The  Pilgrim  Tax, 
levied  by  the  Indian  Government,  on  idolaters  going  on 
pilgrimage  to  supposed  sacred  places,  whatever  were  its 
design,  has  had  the  acknowledged  effect  of  sanctioning  and 
legalizing  this  destructive  and  wicked  superstition.''  Adverting 
to  the  Author's  pamphlet  on  Pilgrim  Tax  in  India,  it  is 

*  The  Eras  of  Light,  1810,  pp.  41—44.  This  einjectation  was  not 
realised  on  the  fnll  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  fndia  House,  in  Sep. 
1830.    See  Asi.  Jour.,  Oct.  1830. 

t  Buchanan's  Apol.  for  Christianity  in  India,  p.  42. 
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observed — '^  The  author  has  collected  abundant  testimouy  to 
the  duty,  facilities,  and  advantages,  of  the  entire  and  imme- 
diate abandonment  of  this  pernicious  system.^' 

The  following  remarks  on  *'  Revenuefrcm  Hindoo  Templez^ 
by  a  public  officer  of  high  rank  in  India,  appear  very 
judicious : — 

^  As  the  greater  proportion  of  the  pilgrims,  who  present  the  offerings 
which  constitute  the  revenue  of  Government,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hon.  Company's  Territories,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of 
tlie  payment  of  the  tax.  It  will  not,  I  conceive,  require  much  argument 
to  prove,  that  the  amount  of  collections  drawn  from  Uiem  is  most  injurious 
to  Uie  general  resources  of  the  Government,  more  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  {i^fts  made  by  landholders,  from  the  richest  zemindar  to  the  poorest 
ryot.  The  offerings  at  the  Pagoda  tend  to  diminish  their  power  of  paying 
their  rents,  and  that  even  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  if  they  were  to  pay 
a  similar  sum  by  a  tax  in  any  other  mode ;  for  the  time  and  labour  consumed 
in  the  journey,  the  extravagance  and  waste  while  the  pilgrims  remain,  the 
actual  detriment  their  cultivation  and  stock  must  suffer  in  consequence  of 
their  absence,  are  all  to  be  considered ;  and  this  injury  to  their  individual, 
and  thus  to  the  Government's  interests,  is  entirely  the  effect  of  their  being 
induced,  by  their  prejudices,  to  proceed  to  so  great  a  distance,  to  maJce  an 
offering,  that  is,  literally,  Ut  fay  an  additional  tax  to  Government  above  their 
aesessmenU ;  whereas,  if  no  facility  for  so  senseless  a  proceeding  were  offered 
them,  there  is  a  reason  to  believe  that  they  would,  with  the  sum  expended 
in  offerings,  be  either  discharging  their  rents  with  greater  exactness,  or 
adding  to  their  capital.  I  would  submit  that,  it  would  appear  clearly  to  he 
most  consistent  with  the  hest  interests  of  Government,  to  discourage  the  influx 
of  their  landholders  as  pilgrims  to . 

"The  remaining  portion  of  the  Company's  subjects  who  visit  the , 

and  add  to  the  revenues  of  Government  by  their  contributions,  are  the 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artificers,  with  probably  a  small  number  of 
the  idle  part  of  the  population.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that,  in  the 
years  of  plentiful  crops,  the  Government  dues  are  collected  with  the  least 
facility,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  the  ryots  experience  in  disposing 
of  their  grain ;  it  is  plain  they  cannot  sell  to  each  other,  as  all  have  grain 
to  dispose  of— it  follows,  the  consumers  and  purchasers  are  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  classes.  As  the  quantity  they  can  afford  to  buy,  or  the 
price  they  can  afford  to  give,  must  of  necessity  depend  on  the  earnings  of 
their  labour,  should  this  class  of  persons  be  induced,  by  any  facilitvnotnow 

posse8.sed,  to  come  in  greater  numbers  to ,'the  loss  of  the  state 

must  be  very  considerable ;  for  they  cannot  follow  their  professions  on  their 
journey,  but  must  be  wasting  their  time  and  means:  the  value  of  the 
employment  of  their  labour  must  be  lost  to  themselves  and  to  the  Government. 
To  put  this  in  a  clear  light,  suppose  for  a  moment  the  circumstance  of  a 

whole  manufacturing  and  mercantile  population  of  the  district  of , 

leaving  their  employments  and  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to :  we 

should  at  once  see  uie  bad  effects  of  such  a  measure ; — they  would  lose  all 
their  time  and  labour,  tlius  greatly  decreasing  individual  wealth ;  and  the 
ryots  would  be  suffering  severely,  there  being  no  market  for  their  grain. 
I  do  not  imagine  any  person  would  think  of  encouraging  such  a  movement 
of  the  population,  and  yet  exactly  the  same  effects  follow  in  proportion  from 
the  absence  of  one  or  ten  inhabitants  of  that  country,  or  of  any  other  of  the 
Hon.  Company's  Provinces  on  pilgrimage,  as  in  the  case  of  the  absence  of 
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the  whole  body.  It  is  just  as  much  the  best  policy  of  Government  to 
discourage  the  pilgrimage  in  one  or  ten,  as  it  would  be  their  best  policy  on 
the  supposition  of  the  movement  of  the  whole  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
population."* 

^  It  was  not  attempted  to  be  denied,"  says  J.  Pojrnder, 
Esq.,  ^Hhat  the  British  Government  not  merely  tolerates  so 
much  idolatry  and  crime,  but  derives  an  immense  revenue 
from  this  polluted  source.  The  Gentleman  who  noticed 
external  amendments  (removing  indecent  emblems  from  the 
car,  and  the  wall  that  surrounds  the  temple)  has  thought 
proper  to  produce  only  as  much  of  the  appalling  account  given 
by  Colonel  Phipps,  as  was  necessary  to  his  own  object;— but 
he  has  passed  over  every  thing  in  that  relation  which  proves 
the  idolatry  of  Juggernaut  to  be  most  destructive  to  the  Indian 
population,  in  its  consequences  upon  human  life,  and  most 
disgraceful  to  the  British  Goveniment,  in  its  continuance  as 
a  source  of  revenue.  The  pubhc  statement,  given  by  the 
Colonel,t  affords  abundant  proof  that  the  continuance  of  this 
national  opprobrium  is  referrible  to  the  Board  of  Control 
/or  India,  rather  than  to  the  Court  of  Directors  (/the  Uast 
India  Company.'^X  '^^  author  would  particularly  recom- 
mend the  Speech  of  this  Gentleman,  on  the  subject  of  British 
Connection  with  Idolatry  in  India,  delivered  at  a  Quarterly 
Court  of  Proprietors,  Sep.  1830.  (Hatchard).  It  is  an  able 
Pamphlet§ 

H.  S.  G.  Tucker,  Esq.,  in  his  "  Review  of  the  Financial 
Situation  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1824,"  disapproves 
of  the  tax  levied  on  the  pilgrims  resorting  to  Juggernaut  and 
other  holy  places :  '^  he  thinks  it  does  not  harmonize  with  a 
great  and  liberal  Government^W 

G.  Udny,  Esq.,  Member  of  Council  in  Calcutta,  in  1806, 
entered  a  protest  against  some  parts  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax 
System.  He  suggested, — "  If  the  revenue  of  the  temple  were 
insufficient  for  its  support,  a  tax  should  be  levied  to  meet  the 
deficiency ;  but  that  Government  should  have  no  direct  con- 
cern vrith  what  related  to  the  maintenance  of  the  temple,  or 
the  payment  of  the  officers.^'  The  reason  assigned  was, 
"The  making  provision  by  law  for  such  purpose,  it  appears 

*  Asi.  Jour.,  May  1822,  p.  439.  See  some  interesting  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  the  Ori.  Her.,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  Also  Asi.  Jour.,  March  1831, 
pp.  2C)4~216.  t  Miss.  Reg.,  Dec.  1624. 

X  Speech  on  Human  Sacrifices  in  India,  March  1827.    (Hatchard.) 

§  lor  the  just  views  of  Mr,  Trant,  an  Indian  Proprietor,  upon  this  subject, 
see  Asi.  Jour.,  Oct.  1830,  pp.  Ill,  1 12. 

II  Asi.  Jour.,  June  1825. 
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to  me,  would  operate  to  sanction,  and  tend  to  perpetuate  a 
system  of  gross  idolatry,  which  Government  is  neither  bound, 
nor  does  it  seem  becoming  in  it,  to  do.^*  How  much  better, 
that  Britain  should  have  no  connection  with  the  temples  of 
India,  either  in  acquiring  wealth  from  them,  or  in  supporting 
or  superintending  their  establishments ! 

"  It  is  evidently  indecorous,  if  not  inconsistent^  says  ihe 
kite  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq.,  "  that  the  Government  of  a  nation 
professing  Christianity  should  participate  in  the  offerings  of 
heatJien  superstition  and  idolatry. '"\  In  correspondence  with 
ihe  writer,  in  1824,  he  stated  the  same  opinion : — ^**  I  think,  my- 
self, a  Clmstian  Government  ought  not  to  derive  a  revenue 
from  the  allowance  of  this  sin.''  And  in  a  letter  from  the  same 
Gentleman  in  June,  1825,  (which  contained  the  substance  of 
the  communication  to  J.  Blunt,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Orissa, 
relative  to  the  relief  of  the  pilgrims  at  the  Car  Festival,)  he 
observed,  "  The  Court  of  Directors  have  recognised  the  Tax 
at  Juggernaut,  as  a  fund  applicable  to  local  purposes,  not  as 
a  part  of  the  general  revenue  of  tlie  State ;  and  Uiat  scarcely 
any  purpose  could  be  even  worthy  of  Government,  except  that 
of  mitigating  the  mischiefs  which  this  miserable  superstition 
occasions.^'*  Let  the  British  withdraw  from  the  temple  of 
Juggernaut  all  possible  connection,  the  eclat  of  the  pilgrimage 
will  gradually  cease,  and  its  miseries  disappear. 

"  We  think,"  say  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  Calcutta,  Sep. 
1806, "  the  interference  of  the  public  officers,  in  superintending 
the  general  concerns  of  a  Hindoo  temple,  so  far  from  being  cal- 
culated to  promote  economy  in  the  expenses,  to  increase  the  re- 
putation and  prosperity  of  tibe  temple,  or  to  augment  the  public 
revenue,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  contrary  effects.  We 
would  recommend  the  whole  of  the  internal  economy  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  temple  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  Hindoo  priest- 
hood ;  and  that  the  interference  of  Government  be  confined 
to  the  levy  of  a  duty  from  pilgrims,  in  like  manner  as  is  done 
at  Gya  and  Allahabad.  From  the  pilgrims  resorting  to  Gya, 
Government  derives  an  annual  rei^enue  of  about  150,000 
rupees;  no  interference  whatever  is  had  by  the  officers  of 
Government  with  the  priests  of  the  temple.  With  reference 
to  the  substantial  benefits  arising  to  Government  from  the 
tax  upon  pilgrims  resorting  to  Gya,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  inconsiderable  receipts  by  Government  from  the  temple 
of  Juggernaut  since  it  has  been  under  the  British  Government, 


*  Par.  Papers,  May  1813,  p.  41. 
t  Ilarington's  Analysis,  vol.  iii.  p.  226. 
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we  coDsidor  ourselves  fiilly  justified,  in  recommending  that  the 
rules  respecting  the  concerns  of  Juggernaut's  temple,  should  be 
brought  as  near  as  possible  to  those  at  Gya.'^^ 

In  the  corresponaence  of  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  with 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
India,  in  1809,  sentiments  are  expressed  opposed  to  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  present  System  at  Juggernaut     *^ Accord- 
ing to  the  Hindoo  laws,  it  may  have  been  allowable  for  a 
Hindoo  Government  to  interfere  in  the  appointment  of  ministers 
of  that  temple,  and  the  management  of  its  affairs ;  but  for  our 
Government  to  elect  its  priests  and  officers^  to  assume  a 
control  over  the  official  conduct  of  those  persons^  to  take  the 
direction  of  its  funds  and  the  charge  of  preparing  its  annual 
car,  WQSy  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  to  furnish  to  the  ill- 
intentioned  pretexts  for  alarming  the  scrupulosity  and  super- 
stition of  the  Hindoos  in  respect  to  their  religion.    The  Court 
thinking  the  interference  of  our  Government  in  these  matters 
generally  improper,  on  the  principles  of  the  Hindoos  and  on 
our  oum,  and  especially  improper  at  such  a  time ;  judged  it 
right,  for  the  prevention  of  such  interference  in  future,  to 
express  their  disapprobation  of  it    The  acts  of  interference 
disapproved  by  the  Court  were  specified  to  be,  *  electing  the 
priests  of  the  temple,  controlling  its  ministers  and  officers, 
taking  the  management  of  its  funds,  or  any  other  proceeding 
which  would  not  leave  the  Hindoos  in  perfect  possession  of 
their  religious  immunities.'    The  Court  beg  leave  respectfully 
to  state,  that  they  still  deem  it  their  duty  to  propose  the  pro- 
hibition of  these  things;   and  if  there  be  any  points  relating 
to  the  rehgious  establishments  of  the  Hindoos  beyond  the 
<  care  of  a  police,  the   administration  of  justice,   and  the 
collection  of  a  tax  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends,' 
it  would  be  proper  to  specify  it  to  the  Government,  instead  of 
leaving  a  universal  interference  in  all  matters  without  exception 
open  to  them,  on  the  ground  of  securing  the  public  tranquillity ; 
because  it  is  to  be  presumed,  there  must  be  some  point  at 
which  the  interference  of  a  Government  not  Hindoo,  in  the 
religious  concerns  of  a  people  so  remarkably  separated  and 
scrupulous  in  matters  of  that  kind,  must  stop.    The  Court 
intend  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  tranquillity ; 
and  humbly  hope  they  have  done  so,   by  leading  to  the 
magistrate  ^  the  care  of  the  police,  and  the  administration  of 
justice :'  and  they  beg  leave  to  ofier  it  as  their  opinion,  that 


*  Par.  Papers  relative  to  Ja^gemaut,  May  1813.    Extract  of  a  Letter  to 

Sir  G.  H.  Barlow,  Bart. 
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instead  of  interfering  by  a  direct  exercise  of  the  authority  of 
Government  in  such  matters  as — the  contests  between  different 
priests  and  different  sects  about  the  expenditure  and  pro- 
vision^ of  its  fundsy  the  possession  and  pre-eminence  of 
particular  imagesy  with  other  questions  of  that  nature  which 
have  ahready  arisen,  and  are  always  likely  to  arise  in  the 
internal  administration  of  the  temple  :*  it  will  be  better  to 
refer  all  such  questions  to  the  judicial  determination  of  our 
established  Courts,  which  being  done,  the  interference  of  the 
Government  for  the  public  peace  can  only  be  necessary  should 
the  parties  proceed  to  acts  of  op6n  hostility  against  each 

other."t 
This  chapter  may  be  closed  by  quoting  the  sentiments  of 

the  Right  Hon.  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  1808,  in  the 

correspondence  already  adverted  to :    they  appear  in  strict 

consonance  with  the  object  here  advocated.  ^^  Tt  is  undoubtedly 

desirable  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  exercise  of  any 

control  over  the  management  and  concerns  of  the  temple ;  as 

our  interference  in  such  matters  cannot  but  be,  at  all  times, 

disagreeable  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  ; 

and  may  occasionally  furnish  ground  of  jealousy  and  mis- 

representation^  in  regard  to  our  intentions  respecting  their 

religion.    The  revenue  which  maybe  raised, from  any  source 

of  that  nature,  can  never  be  an  object  compared  with  die  high 

importance   of  consulting,  on   all   occasions,   the  religious 

opinions  and  civil  usages  of  the  natives.^' 

.^ . .  ^  111!  \  \  a      m  ~  I  ^ 

*  '<  In  proof,  that  an  undue  interference  with  idolatiy  has  thus  been 
exercised,  1  observe  (says  Mr.  Poynder),  that  from  pages  44  to  56  of  the 
Par.  Papers  of  1813,  a  long  correspondence  occurs,  in  which  the  Indian 
GoTemment  is  appealed  to, — whether  a  certain  Idol  should  have  a  throne 
allotted  to  him,  or  he  toonhipped  in  an  outer  court,  which  ends  in  a  formal 
decision  of  our  Christian  Government  in  favour  of  the  external  worship." — 
Debate  on  Idolatry  in  India,  Asi.  Jour.,  Oct.  1830,  p.  97.  Par.  Papers, 
1813,  pp.  19,  45,  66. 

t  Par.  Papers,  May  1813.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  W.  Ramsay,  Esq., 
Sec.  to  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  to  G.  Halford,  Esq.,  Sec.  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  India,  Feb.  1809. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Objections  to  the  repeal  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax  System  obviated 

— concluding  appeal. 

The  anomalous  nature  of  the  system  under  consideration 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  highly  respectable  Gentie- 
men,  both  in  England  and  India«  It  may  be  presumed,  that 
various  objections  to  its  abolition  must  exist  among  tiiose, 
who  possess  the  power  of  performing  this  important  service 
for  the  interests  of  humanity  and  religion  in  Hindostan ;  the 
following  are  the  principal : — 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  the 
paragraph  last  quoted,  propose  a  common  objection  to  the 
repetd  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax : — ^^  Both  the  taxes  above  mentioned 
(those  levied  at  Juggernaut  and  AUahabad),  having  been  es- 
tablished during  the  Nawaub  and  Mahratta  GovemmentSy 
there  does  not  appear  to  he  any  substantial  objection  to  the 
continuance  of  those  duties^  under  proper  rules  for  their 
collection,^ 

In  obviating  this  objection,  the  Author  is  happy  in  being 
able  to  use  the  language  of  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  to 
the  Bight  Hon.  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  their  corres- 
pondence relative  to  British  superintendence  of  the  temple  of 
Juggernaut.  ^^  It  is  not  our  opinion,  whatever  the  example 
of  preceding  Governments  may  have  been,  that  the  British 
Government  ought  to  tax  the  Hindoos  purely  on  a  religious 
account;  for  instance,  to  make  them  pay  merely  for  access  to 
any  of  their  places  of  devotion.  We  approve  of  the  suggestion 
of  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  in  June  1B06,  to  confine  the  inter- 
ference of  Government  at  Juggernaut,  to  the  levy  of  a  duty  on 
pilgrims,  in  like  manner  as  is  done  at  Gya  and  Allahabad ; 
but  the  quantum  of  the  tax  ought  lo  be  fully  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expense  incurred  by  Government  for  the  establish- 
ment which  it  shall  maintain  at  Juggernaut.  With  regard  to 
imposing  a  tax  upon  the  Hindoos  for  admission  to  a  religious 
privilege,  when  the  imposers  believed,  as  the  Hindoo  Govern- 
ment did,  that  the  privilege  was  a  real  good,  it  was,  on  their 
principles,  for  them  to  put  a  price  upon  it ;  but,  where  the 
Government  know  the  supposed  privilege  to  be  a  delusion, 
the  Court  must  question  the  propriety  (f  its  continuing  the 
pr€tcticej  though  it  may  be  ancient ;  that  reason  not  having 
been  deemed  by  our  Government,  in  other  instances,  sufficient 
to  sanction  customs  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  justice. 
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And^  with  respect  to  disbursing  out  of  the  Public  Treasury 
any  thing  towards  the  support  of  religious  establishments, 
Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  beyond  what  their  own  endowments 
furnish,  the  Court  cannot  but  deem  the  principle  objection- 
able, and  the  practice  to  be  preferred,  which  has  lately  been 
adopted  by  the  Madras  Government,  who  have  determined 
not  to  receive  into  their  hands  the  funds  belonging  to  such 
institutions,  nor  to  be  concerned  in  the  expenditure  of 
them."*  TTiis  reasoning  appears  very  conclusive ;  and,  when 
it  is  known  that  the  Hindoos  argue  the  digmty  and  even  the 
divinity  of  Juggernaut,  from  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government  to  his  establishment,  does  not  the  impropriety  of 
a  Christian  Government  collecting  a  tax  on  the  worshippers 
of  a  block  of  wood,  irresistibly  strike  every  intelligent  ana  in- 
genuous mind? 

The  following  incident  shews  that  some  of  the  Hindoos 
consider  the  establishment  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax  by  the  British, 
and  its  consequent  support  of  Juggernaut,  as  a  proof  of  the 
IdoPs  interposition.  The  author's  pundit  related  to  him,  that 
^'  Juggernaut  appeared  in  a  dream  to  the  General  Sahab,  as 
he  lay  upon  his  couch,  and  said  to  him,  ^  Why  have  you  not 
given  me  my  k(mor  (food),  as  I  used  to  have?  If  you  do  not 
give  it,  I  will  punish  you.'  The  General  was  afraid,  and  gave 
orders  that  Juggernaut  should  have  food  set  before  him  as 
formerly.'' 

Another  objection  to  the  repeal  of  this  system  is,  its  sup- 
posed protection  of  the  pilgrims  from  oppression.  This  was 
Mr.  Udny's  reason  for  adopting  some  kind  of  police  establish- 
ment at  Juggernaut's  temple ;  as  this  Gentleman  expressed  it^ 
^^  to  secure  the  pilgrims  against  every  thing  of  a  vexatious 
nature  from  the  extortion  and  oppression  of  tiie  officers  of  the 
temple."  But  is  it  possible  to  prevent  the  priests  of  idolatrous 
establishments  making  a  gain  of  their  office  ?  The  present 
premium  to  the  pilgrim  hunters,  being  secured  by  Government, 
is  claimed  to  its  full  amount ;  and,  in  addition  to  it,  other 
demands  are  made  upon  the  worshippers  in  the  temple,  and 
at  various  places  in  the  town : — ^^  all  the  resources  of  super- 
stition and  priestcraft  are  brought  into  active  operation ;  and 
every  offering, from  a  sweetmeat  to  alack  of  rupees,  is  grasped 
by  the  officiating  Brahmuns  with  the  most  importunate 
rapacity.f"  At  Juggernaut,  the  last  act  of  worship  (without 
which  the  whole  pilgrimage  is  void)  is  performed  under  a  tree 

—     —      ---gwfi  ■  ■-         ^  T^^rrM  — ■T^ —% — -■—■-■ 1 ri * ■ TT T-r-r 1-  i     i  i  i      ■  i  ' 

*  Par.  Papers,  May  1813,  p.  17. 
t  See  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  53,  647. 
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m  the  enclosure  of  the  temple ;  and,  before  the  pilgrims  are 
allowed  to  do  this,  certain  sums  are  exacted  from  them  accord- 
ing to  the  cupidity  of  the  priests.  Promissory  notes  are  given 
at  Gya,  and  pilgrims  in  general  evidently  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
their  religious  guides. 

An  extract  from  a  communication  of  a  correspondent  in 
Orissa,  at  Ganjam,  in  1826,  shews  that  no  system  can  be 
adopted  to  protect  Hindoo  pilgrims  from  oppression : — ^'^  Talk- 
ing about  Juggernaut,  a  man  from  the  country  asked  the 
question  so  common  in  another  place : — ^  Why  the  Company 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  Juggemauty  if  his  worship  was 
wrong  ? '  And  I  said,  as  I  always  do  on  such  occasions,  that 
the  Company  did  wrong.  One  of  them  told  me  that  he  had 
been  to  Juggernaut  a  few  days  ago ;  that  his  personal  expenses 
on  the  road  were  two  rupees.  The  tax  was  two  rupees,  six 
annas ;  two  rupees  went  for  food  for  the  blocks  (idols) ;  three, 
rupees  were  taken  by  the  pundas,  besides  two  pice  here  and 
two  pice  there  in  different  parts  of  the  temple.  A  man  in 
another  place  told  me  that  he  did  not  pay  the  tax  [pretending 
to  be  very  poor]  ;  and  that  his  last  journey  cost  him  about 
five  rupees :  the  expenses  he  said  differed  €u:cording  to  people's 
circumstances  ;  for  the  same  journey  would  cost  some  Jifty 
rupees,  I  inquired  how  the  pundas  knew  what  to  expect, 
and  he  replied,  some  of  them  would  come  and  stay  two  or 
three  months  in  such  a  place  as  Ganjam,  by  which  means 
they  become  acquainted  with  their  circumstances." 

The  following  facts  may  afford  a  specimen  of  the  conduct 
of  the  immediate  attendants  of  idols.  '^  Krishna  Vusoo  gave 
to  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  (near  Serampore)  an  immense 
ear,  which  could  not  cost  less  than  4  or  5000  rupees.  He 
also  added  an  allowance  of  six  rupees  a  day  for  the  expenses 
of  the  worship  of  this  idol.  Goum  MulUck,  a  goldsmith  of 
Calcutta  (who  gave  the  interest  of  his  mother^s  weight  in  gold 
to  different  temples!)  added  six  rupees  more  to  the  daily 
offerings  of  this  temple.  These  two  benefactors,  perceiving 
that  the  Brahmuns  of  the  temple ^  instead  of  expending  these 
sums  in  th^  offerings  to  the  god  and  in  alms  to  strangers^ 
applied  the  greater  part  of  it  to  their  private  use,  reduced 
the  six  rupeeSf  to  one  rupee  four  annas  a  day.  To  extort 
more  money  from  the  donors,  the  Brahmuns  at  two  succeeding 
festivals  prevented  the  car  proceeding  to  an  adjoining  temple, 
in  which  the  donors  were  interested,  pretending  that  the  god 
was  angry  with  them  for  their  parsimony  and  would  not  go."^ 


*  Ward^s  View  of  the  Hindoos.    Vol.  i.  Intro,  p.  40. 
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The  late  Bishop  Heber,  visitiiig  some  temples  of  Seeb,  gave 
a  rupee  to  two  Brahmuns  who  had  shown  them  to  hun,  and 
observes ; — ^^  T  thought  one  rupee  was  enough  between  them, 
and  told  the  priests  that  they  were  to  divide  it.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  it  touched  the  threshold,  than  the  two  old  men 
began  scrambling  for  it  in  a  most  indecorous  manner;  abusing 
each  other,  spitting,  stamping,  clapping  their  hands,  and 
doing  every  tiling  but  stnking;  the  one  insisting  that  it 
belonged  to  him  whose  threshold  it  had  touched ;  the  other 
urging  the  known  intentions  of  the  donor.  I  tried  to  pacify 
them,  but  found  it  of  no  use,  and  left  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
firay.^'* 

A  Calcutta  Paper,  in  Oct.  1822,  contained  the  following 
relation : — '^  Robbery  at  Juggernaut.  Juggernaut  has  been 
in  great  commotion,  and  I  suspect  some  of  the  followers  of 
Juggernaut  will  be  staggered  in  their  faith.  This  morning, 
when  the  pundas  went  in  to  visit  the  idols,  they  found  all  the 
silver  ornaments  gone,  to  the  amount  of  5000  rupees.  They 
say  none  of  the  doors  had  been  forced.  All  the  inside  doors 
are  locked,  and  the  keys  lodged  with  the  head  punda  and 
several  chokedars  in  the  compound :  the  outside  doors  are 
also  locked,  and  the  keys  lodged  with  the  punda ;  and  a  sepoy 
sentry  at  each  outside,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  in  dressed 
in  their  uniforms,  or  have  any  charge  of  what  is  inside.  The 
Rajah  and  Collector's  officers  have  had  a  meeting,  and  con- 
fined upwards  of  twenty  attendants  of  the  idol.  On  asking 
the  sepoys  what  they  thought  of  it,  they  laughing  replied, 
'  Thakoor  must  have  robbed  himself  (that  is  allowed  some  one), 
as  he  would  have  struck  a  person  blind,  who  offered  to  take 
away  his  ornaments,  or  his  sister's,  or  his  brother's  !'  It  is  a 
most  curious  circumstance ;  for  no  one  goes  in  but  accom- 
panied by  pundas,  and  all  the  sepoys  seem  to  say  some  of 
them  must  be  the  rogues.  The  Jacks  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  veneration  for  Juggernaut,  as  they  seem  to  joke  at  the 
idea  of  his  being  robbed.^f 

A  third  objection  to  taking  off  the  tax,  and  a  vindication  of 
its  propriety,  is  (to  use  Mr.  Harington's  words  in  his 
"Analysis,") — "  The  Court  of  Directors  (in  a  letter  dated  Oct 
1814)  intimate  that  they  do  not  consider  the  tax  on  pilgrims 
a  source  of  revenue^  but  merely  as  a  fund  for  keeping  the 
temple  in  repair,  llie  Vice  President  in  Council,  adverting 
to  the  probability  of  the  net  receipts  exceeding  the  amount 


*  Jour.,  vol.  i.  p.  94.  f  Asi.  Jour.,  July  1823.    The  author 

has  seen  the  thief  in  the  jail  at  Cuttack. 
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required  for  the  repairs  of  the  edifice,  directed  that  the  surplus 
should  be  applied, — to  the  repairs  of  the  temple  (tnd  other 
local  purposes  ;  the  completion  and  repair  of  a  public  road 
from  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta  to  Juggernaut  Pooree,  com^ 
menced  on  a  donation  for  this  purpose  by  the  late  Rajah 
Sookmoy  Roy;  and  to  any  other  purpose  connected  with  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut.^'* 

To  this  statement  Colonel  Fhipps  adverts  in  his  account 
of  Juggernaut. — "  In  the  year  1814,  the  Court  of  Directors 
declared,  that '  they  did  not  consider  the  tax  on  pilgrims  as  a 
source  of  revenue.'  There  is,  however,  some  inconsistency  in 
this :  for  what  purpose  is  this  tax  levied  ?^  Is  it  intended  as 
a  fund  to  encourage  idolatry  ?  The  truth  is,  a  small  part, 
one  fourthy  or  one  third,  is  appropriated  to  purchase  holy 
foody  and  to  defiray  the  other  expenses  of  the  temple,  but  the 
remainder  goes  into  the  treasury.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
the  surplus  is  employed  for  making  a  new  road  in  the  District 
But  nothing  can  be  more  self-evident  than  the  fact,  that  the 
Government  must  consider  a  good  military  road,  connecting 
the  Madras  Provinces  with  those  of  Ben^,  as  a  measure  of 
primary  importance,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  to,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  temple  at  Juggernaut  Pooree.  In  1810 
Raja  Sookmoy  Roy  offered  to  contribute  150,000  rupees 
towards  making  a  good  road  to  Juggernaut,  to  be  designated 
by  his  name.  This  very  liberal  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
road  is  now  constructing ;  but  this  contribution  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  inducement  to  undertake  any  public  road, 
much  more,  one  so  much  wanted,  if  the  Pilgrim  Tax  had  never 
been  thought  of.''  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  at  Gya  and  AUaf- 
habad  are,  with  some  small  deductions,  put  into  the  public 
treasury.  The  gross  collections  at  Gya  in  1815 — 16  were 
229,805  rupees,  deductions,  46,929,  net  receipts  182,876 
rupees.  At  Allahabad,  the  same  year,  the  gross  collections 
were  79,779  rupees;  deduct  charges  and  commission,  6726; 
net  receipts  73,053  rupees.     It  is  hoped,  that  when  the 

*  The  Par.  Papers,  respecting  Juggemant,  May  1813,  shew  that  gain 
was  a  principal  object  of  ettahlishing  the  Pilgrim  Tax,  The  regulations  were 
altered  occasionally  for  the  purpose,  (np.  48,  51,  Sec).  Satisfieustion  is 
expressed  at  the  increase  of  pilgrims,  ana  prodace  of  tax  levied.  To  make 
but  one  extract,  **The  OoVemor  Geneial  in  Coundl  haa  obserred  with 
satisfisM^on  the  increase  of  revenue,  stated  to  hare  been  obtained  at  the 
present  Jattra.''  Aug,  1809.  (See  pages  66, 66,  74,  81.)  Strenuous  efforts 
are  made  to  prerent  pilgrims  avoioing  the  tax.  An  expenditure  of  10,000 
rupees  was  authorized  in  1812,  for  the  construction  of  a  wall,  **  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  pilgrims  from  forcing  their  way  to  the  temple.'^ 
p.  20.    See  also  pp.  39,  53, 73.— Auth. 
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injurious  tendency  of  this  system,  in  perpetuating  superstition 
and  misery  is  known,  it  will  be  promptly  abolished. 

Another  objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  Tax  is,  that  the 
collection  of  it  cannot  be  considered  an  encouragement  of 
Idolatry^  hut  must  be  calculated  to  decrease  the  number  of 
Pilgrims.  This  objection  is  ably  met  by  J.  Poynder,  Esq., 
in  an  excellent  article  on  "  Idolatry  and  Pilgrim  Tax^  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Short's  vindication  of  the  system. — ^**  But  Dr. 
S— — ,  it  appears,  has  yet  to  learn,  *how  taxation  can  be 
encouragement  of  the  thing  taxed.'  This  is  easily  understood 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  taxation  imposed  at  the  heathen 
temples  is — a  species  ofprivHege^  which  varies  in  its  amount ^ 
not  only  according  to  the  quality  of  the  worshipper ^  but  to 
the  greater  or  less  benefit  supposed  to  be  received  by  him. 
Thus  for  a  shorter  portion  of  time,  passed  at  Allahabad,  &c., 
where  less  advantage  is  supposed  to  accrue  to  the  worshipper, 
less  money  is  paid;  while  for  a  larger  number  of  ablutions, 
and  for  visits  to  stations  of  more  eminent  sanctity,  or  for 
attendance  on  particular  ceremonies,  higher  fees  are  charged, 
as  the  price  of  the  larger  indulgence  that  is  conceded.  The 
effect  of  all  this,  on  the  mind  of  the  ignorant  devotee,  is  a 
conviction,  that  the  spiritual  advantage  is  secured  in  direct 

Proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  money  payment ;  and  that  the 
igher  the  tax  he  can  raise,  the  more  must  his  soul  be  bene- 
fited. The  ascending  scale  of  prices  that  is  fixed  by  the 
Christian  Collector's  authority,  sets  an  imaginary  value  on 
the  article  supplied  by  him,  to  the  less  guilty  heathen,  which, 
by  exciting  a  more  earnest  competition  for  what  can  be  had 
for  money,  increases,  immensely,  the  number  of  idolatrous 
worshippers.  Thus  the  Company  is  made  to  sanction  the 
most  dangerous  delusion  of  heathenism,  namely, — ^that  the 
divine  favour  may  be  purchased  by  money,  and  professing 
Christians  become  the  direct  encouragers  of  the  grossest 
heathenism,  with  all  its  inseparable  concomitants  of  vice  and 
profligacy.  And  is  this  the  way  by  which  Dr.  Short,  from 
*his  long  acquaintance  with  the  natives,*  proposes  to  *  upset 
idolatry  altogether  ? '  "*  This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

The  most  common  and  plausible  objection  to  the  repeal  of 
this  system  is,  the  supposed  increase  of  pilgrims  that  would 
result  from  it. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  letter  to  the  Hon.  Court  respecting 
Juggernaut,  1813,  in  reply  to  C.  Buller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  observes, 


*  Asi.  Jour.,  April  1831,  p.  319. 
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» 

^^  Mr.  Bailer  would  maintain  the  proposition,  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  tax  diminishes  the  ninnber  of  pilgrims ;  but  the 
erents  of  the  last  year  render  this  proposition  very  question- 
able. Mr.  B.  would  place  the  policy  of  the  tax  on  a  new 
ground,  namely,  ^  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  pilgrims, 
and  the  consequent  preyention  of  famine  and  death.' 
Unhappily  for  this  argument,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that, 
while  the  temple  was  under  the  native  dominion,  when  the 
tax  on  admisnon  was  higher  than  it  is  now,  and  when  a 
discipline  was  observed  among  the  people,  which  we  should 
not  tldnk  right  to  exert,  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  was  yet 
immense ;  in  peaceable  times  incredibly  great ;  and  the 
consequent  evils  were  in  the  necessary  proportions.^* 

"It  has  been  thought  by  some,"  says  Colonel  Phipps, 
"that  the  tax  levied  on  pilgrims  would  deter  many  £rom 
undertaldng  such  a  perilous  journey ;  but  it  is  perhaps  inherent 
in  any  plan  to  obtain  a  revenue,  from  such  a  source,  that 
steps  will  be  gradually  taken  to  render  the  tax  more  produc- 
tive ;  and,  however  it  may  be  disguised,  it  is  obvious  diat  this 
can  only  be  done  by  increasing  the  number  of  pilgrims,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  encouraging  the  superstition  so  as  to 
render  it  more  popular."  In  1804  and  1805  the  English 
Government  levied!^  no  tax,  the  priests  made  every  exertion  to 
profit  by  this  unexpected  state  of  affairs,  and  the  attendance 
of  pilgrims  was  very  great ;  the  loss  of  hves,  it  is  said,  was 
very  considerable,  and  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  something 
like  a  famine  must  have  prevailed.  On  these  circumstances 
tlieColonel  justly  remarks, — ^*'This  amazing  number  of  pilgrims 
evidently  arose  firom  circumstances  not  likely  to  occur  again; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  if  Government  had  persevered  in 
avoiding  sJl  interference,  the  novelty  and  great  attraction 
would  soon  have  worn  off,  especially  if  the  pilgrims  had  been 
protected  from  the  rapacity  of  the  priests;  the  trade  of 
pilgrim  hunters  would  have  been  unprofitable,  and  no  man 
would  have  felt  any  inclination,  to  employ  hundreds  of  agents 
to  entice  Hindoos  to  undertake  such  pilgrimages."t 

A  missionary  in  Orissa  writes,  in  May,  1827  : — ^'^The  sound 
of  the  hammer  and  axe  about  the  car  wood  excited  my  indig- 
nation, particularly  as  the  workmen  are  paid  by  our  government, 
and  professed  Christians  are  their  superintendents  and  exhort 

them  to  make  haste  (juldee  Awrro^.— Called  upon  Mr.H ; 

he  intended  to  exert  himself  to  abolish  the  Tax,  but  the  perusal 

*  Buchanan's  Apology  for  Christianity  in  India,  p.  35. 
t  Mis.  Reg.,  1834,  p.  678—681.    See  also  Ham.  Hind.,  vol,  i.  p.  28. 
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of  coirespondencey  &c.,  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  determined 
him  otherwise ;  and  it  seems — we  must  still  go  on^  providing 
food,  clothes,  cars,  missionaries,  servants  and  Christian 
superintendence,  for  the  detestable  idol !  I  From  some  con- 
versation with  a  long  resident  in  Pooiee,  and  a  very  creditable 
native,  I  ascertained  that,  within  his  knowledge,  the  population 
has  increased  more  than  two-fold  !  I  asked  him  the  occasion 
of  this  increase;  he  answered, — under  our  administration 
Juggernaut  had  become  popular,  and  so  more  people  had 
taken  up  their  residence  there  I   He  moreover  added,  AS  OUR 

CREDIT   SOUNDED  THROUGH  THE  FOUR  QUARTERS  FOR 

KEEPING  Juggernaut,  it  would  be  a  pity  now  to 

DESTROY  ALL  THIS  GLORY  BY  LEAVING  HIM  TO  HIM- 
SELF !  He  concluded  his  speech  by  exhorting  me  to  regard 
their  books,  and  become  one  with  them  !  ^* 

The  decay  of  idolatry,  consequent  upon  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  south  of  India,  is  very  evident.  A 
Missionary  in  that  part  of  India  writes,  in  July  1825, — 
^^  There  is  now  a  great  idolatrous  feast  at  TinneveUey.  This 
day  the  car  of  the  idol  was  to  be  drawn  through  several  streets 
of  the  town.  The  Collector  had  refused  to  allow  the  Peons 
to  force  the  people  to  come  and  draw  the  car  <is  formerly. 
When  they  were  sent  into  the  villages  to  bring  the  people 
together,  they  used  to  take  bribes  from  many  who  <nd  not 
wish  to  draw  the  car ;  this  year,  this  source  of  income  was 
cut  off:  and  the  people  were  far  from  coming  voluntarily. 
Some  rich  natives,  the  principal  patrons  of  these  feasts,  from 
whom  they  derive  emoluments,  induced  those  people  who 
were  dependent  upon  them  to  come ;  but  as  they  were  not 
sufSicieut  to  move  the  car,  two  Modeliaxs  and  a  principal 
Gooroo  seized  the  rope  with  a  loud  hurrah,  which  induced 
many  to  imitate  their  example.  The  ceremony  was  not  begun 
at  daybreak  as  usual ;  but  soon  after  midnight ;  and  they  drew 
the  car  so  quickly,  that,  instead  of  spending  in  this  toil,  a  day 
or  a  day  and  a  half,  as  in  former  years,  they  finished  it  by 
sunrise  !  It  being  known  that  the  Collector  had  taken 
the  above  step,  considerably  fewer  people  came  from  the 
.11  11    ■        ■    I   ■ .  ■  I  ■      I— — ^»— — —— .»^— ^i^^»^— 

*  A  Bengalee  Paper  called  CAwuInAa,  in  Nor.  1S29,  thus  lauds  the 
British  Government. — **The  Government  hsA  removed  all  inconvenience 
from  pilerims  visiting  our  holy  places,  and  the  temples  of  our  gods ;  and 
hat  male  great  exertions  to  etlMish  on  an  excellent  syttem  Vie  worship  of 
the  gods  in  those  places.  In  constructing  new  streets  for  the  beauty  of  this 
city,  they  have  not  destroyed  the  temples  that  stood  in  the  way,  or  prqjected 
from  the  sides,  but  have  rather  given  the  road  a  crooked  turn."  Asi.  Jour., 
April  1830,  p.  208. 
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country  to  attend  the  feast  than  at  any  fonner  period ;  and 
the  patrons  of  idolatiy,  instead  ot  forcing  the  carpenters 
and  others  to  do  the  work  gratis,  were  obliged  to  pay 
them  this  year,  more  than  their  usual  da'^s  hire.  Some 
endeavoured  to  hide  their  disappointment,  and  to  remove  the 
dishonour  thrown  upon  their  god,  by  saying,  the  idol  had 
shewn  its  power  by  finishing  its  tour  this  year  in  a  few  hours, 
which  had  formerly  taken  a  day  or  more  !  Many  said,  before 
the  drawing  of  the  car,  if  the  god  would  not  move  it  without 
human  help,  they  would  not  acknowledge  him  any  more  as  a 
divinity."*  ^^The  Brahmuns  (says  Bishop  Heber),  being 
limited  to  voluntary  votaries,  have  now  very  hard  work  to 
speed  the  ponderous  wheels  of  Balee  and  Siva  through  the 
deep  lanes  of  this  fertile  country.  This  is,  however,  still 
the  most  favoured  land  of  Brahmunism,  and  the  temples  are 
larger  than  any  which  1  have  seen  in  Northern  India."t 

The  probable  increase  of  pilgrims,  on  the  repeal  of  the 
present  system,  would  be  temporary.  Let  the  premium  for 
collecting  them  be  discontinued,  and  their  number  would 
certainly  decrease.  This  is  Mr.  Harington's  opinion  respect- 
ing the  travelling  priests  of  Gya,  of  whom  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  pilgrims,  **  Who  but  for  them  would  probably  never 
have  visited  GyaT*  This  position — the  natural  influence  of 
certain  or  uncertain  gain  inducing  the  pundas  to  seek  pilgrims 
or  not,  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  presumed,  it  must  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  supposition,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Pilgrim 
Tax  would  increase  the  horrors  of  pilgrimage.  The  existence 
of  the  premium  for  collecting  pilgrims  appears  to  be  but  little 
known,  and  it  is  presumed  diat,  as  soon  as  its  injurious  ten- 
dency is  recognised,  it  will  be  discontinued.  Supposing  the 
number  of  pilgrims  to  be  increased  at  Juggernaut,  Gya,  Alla- 
habad, &c.,  on  the  British  retiring  from  these  idolatrous 
establishments,  (a  very  improbable  circumstance,  when  so 
much  of  their  present  eclat  would  vanish,)  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  the  people  would  not  be  so  great ;  the  tax  tends  to 
beggar  them,  and  sickness  and  death  follow  hard  upon  the 
heels  of  poverty.  It  is  easy  to  confer  this  boon  relative  to  the 
temples  in  India — "  Let  them  alone ;"  yet  it  is  very  important. 
Idolatry  cannot  stand  opposed  by  the  progress  of  science  and 
true  religion,  and  shall  Britain  defile  her  hand  by  supporting 
its  tottering  ark  ?  "  Will  ye  plead  for  Baal  ?  will  ye  save 
him  ?    If  he  be  a  god,  let  him  plead  for  himself   Jud.  vi.  31. 


*  Miss.  Reg.  Nov.  1827,  p.  559,  see  p.  564.     See  also  Bap.  Miscellany, 
Jan.  1829.         f  Trichinopoly.  April  1826.   Asi.  Jour.,  April  1827,  p.  488. 
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In  this  concluding  appeal,  the  author  feels  tremulously 
alive  to  its  issue.  So  deeply  is  he  convinced,  firom  ocular 
demonstration  at  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  of  the  evils  of  the 
ragrim  Tax  System,  that  might  he  be  the  unknown,  yet 
honoured  means  of  its  abolition,  he  should  rejoice  on  that 
account  alone,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  that  he  had  been 
to  India.  How  shall  this  service  for  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  Christianity  be  accomplished?  Could  it  be  obtained 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  executive  body  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  it  should  soon  be  done.  But  as  Zeno  said 
to  Crates,  there  is  no  retaining  a  philosopher  but  by  his  ears.' 
Statesmen  and  Legislators  must  be  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  measures,  strenuously  urged  for  their  adoption.  This  has 
been  attempted  in  a  temperate  and  respectml  manner.  Let 
the  prominent  features  of  the  system  under  consideration  be 
calmly  considered,  and  the  successftil  issue  of  this  appeal 
appears  certain. 

The  miseries  of  superstition  apparent  in  the  pilgrimages  of 
India  are  most  appalling.  Probably  half  a  million  of  people 
annually  visit  Juggernaut,  Oya,  and  Allahabad  (and  in  some 
years  a  much  greater  number);  but  how  many  hundreds,  not 
to  say  thousands,  of  these  unhappy  people  never  survive  the 
horrors  of  pilgrimage  !  The  Author  has  seen  the  pilgrims  of 
Juggernaut  lie  upon  the  sands  of  the  river  at  Cuttack,  a  prey 
to  dogs  and  birds.  Like  a  pestilential  stream  the  pilgrims 
carry  disease,  especially  the  cholera  morbus,  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Orissa ;  and  thus  misery  and  death  mark  their  course.* 
Can  it  be  for  the  gain  of  this  unhallowed  system  that  it  is  con- 
tinued ?  "  We  are  fiiUy  convinced,**  says  the  Editor  of  the 
"  Friend  of  India,"  "  when  all  the  effects  arising  from  the 
close  contact  with  this  abominable  idolatry,  into  which  a  mis- 
guided humanity  has  led  the  British  nation,  are  thoroughly 
weighed ;  no  one  who  reflects,  that  the  surplus  of  the  tax 
from  year  to  year  applied  to  the  completion  of  the  great  road 
in  Orissa,  (the  only  public  object  to  which  this  surplus  is  ap- 
propriated,) on  the  yearly  average,  can  scarcely  double  in  the 
number  of  rupees  it  contains^  that  of  our  Hindoo  fellow-sub* 
jects  who  perish  annually  in  the  course  of  thejourney^  can 


*  "The  population  of  RamBad  (about  120  miles  from  Cape  Comorin) 
was,  in  1812, 13,481,  of  wliich  number  2307  died  of  a  fever  between  Dec. 
1812  and  Feb.  1813.  This  great  mortality  was  by  some  attributed  to  an 
infectioui  fever  introduced  hy  thevUgrims  of  Ramisseram :  by  others  to  the 
remote  and  immediate  effects  or  scarcity  or  rather  famine."  Hamilton's 
Hind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  475.    Pilgrimages  are  a  curse  to  a  country^ 
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refrain  from  wishing,  that  Britain  were  completely  disengaged 
from  this  scene  of  idolatry,  deception,  and  death/' 

Let  the  character  of  this  system  be  considered.     Hamilton, 
in  his  account  of  Travancore,  states,  among  the  items  of 
revenue,  a  tase  on  Christian  /estivah.*    How  do  Christians 
approve  of  a  Hindoo  Rajah  taxing  their  ^^  solemn  assemblies  ?'' 
Can  it  be  the  love  of  wealth  that  perpetuates  this  system  in 
India  ?    The  Calcutta  John  Bull  spurns  such  an  idea : — ^^^  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  imagine,  as  the  India  Gazette  appears 
to  do,  that  the  practice  is  kept  up  at  Juggernaut,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  a  source  of  revenue  to  Government.     It  is  much 
too  scanty  to  be  worth  the  establishment  necessary /or  the 
collection  of  tax  on  pilgrims ;  and,  were  it  ever  so  prolific j 
we  do  not  believe  that,  on  this  consideration  alone,  such  an 
office  as  Collector  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax  would  be  one  month  in 
the  Catalogue  of  Civil  appointments.     On  thispoint  we  think 
two  opinions  cannot  be  entertained ;  for  surely,  in  a  Christian 
Government,  having  the  means  and  satisfied  of  the  policy,  of 
drawing  its  revenue,  from  no  source  that  would  perpetuate 
the  horrors  and  cruelties  of  superstition^  the  tax  now  collect- 
ed at  Juggernaut  would  not  continue  another  day.''    (Oct 
20th,  1B25).    Why  is  this  system  continued  ?     At  Juggernaut 
it  is  stated  to  be,  to  keep  the  temple  in  repair  and  make  a 
good  road  to  it.     But  this  lies  open  to  opprobrium.    Why  tax 
is  levied  at  Gya  and  AUahabad  is  not  sjbated  in  Mr.  Haring- 
ton's  ^^  Analysis ; "  except  it  be  that  it  was  practised  by  the 
preceding  Government      But  can  Britain  in  this  manner 
follow  the  steps  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Mahomedans  with  con- 
sistency ?    The  most  common  reason  for  the  Pilgrim  Tax  is, 
its  supposed  discouragement  of  pilgrimages.     But,  **  On  the 
very  face  of  the  subject,  it  might  have  been  seen  that,  unless 
such  a  tax  by  its  weight  amounted  to  an  entire  prohibition, 
it  must  operate,  as  all  opposition  to  religious  opinions  has 
done,  to  bring  its  object  into  more  extended  notice.    That 
this  would  be  the  case  was  the  natural  consequence.    Among 
the  Hindoos,  the  British  nation  necessarily  sustains  a  far 
higher  character  for  knowledge  than  the  Mahomedan  dynasty. 
Hence   the   moment  they   thought   this  imaginary   benefit 
worth  taxing,  it  acquired  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos, 
which  it  never  possessed  before."t 

7%«  conduct  of  the  British  Government  in  India  towards 
Christianity  has  been  censurable.    ^^  There  are  now,"  says 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  310.  t  Friend  of  India,  Oct.  1825,  p.  278. 
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the  late  Bishop  Heber/'in  the  south  of  India  about  200 
Protestant  congregations,  the  numbers  of  which  have  been 
vaguely  stated  at  40,000.  I  doubt  whether  they  reach  15,000, 
but  even  this,  all  things  considered,  is  a  great  number.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  considerably  more  numerous,  but  belong 
to  a  lower  cast  of  Indians,  and,  in  point  of  knowledge  and 
morality,  are  said  to  be  extremely  inferior.  This  inferiority, 
as  injuring  the  general  characterof  the  religion^is  alleged  to  have 
occasioned  the  very  unfavourable  view,  with  which  all  Native 
Christians  have  been  regarded  in  the  Madras  Government.  If 
they  have  not  actually  been  persecuted,  they  have  been  ^disquali- 
fied,' totidem  verbis^  firom  holding  any  place  or  appointment, 
whether  civil  or  military,  under  &e  Company's  Government ; 
and  that  in  districts  where,  while  the  Native  Princes  remain- 
ed  in  potver^  Christians  were  employed  without  scruple.  Nor 
is  this  the  worst ;  many  peasants  have  been  beaten  by  au* 
thority  of  the  English  magistrate— ;/br  refusing^  on  a  religious 
account,  to  assist  in  drawing  the  chariots  of  the  idols  on  fes- 
tival days  !  !  It  is  only  the  present  Collector  of  Tanjore,  who 
has  withheld  the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm  from  U3e  Brah- 
muns  on  this  occasion  I''  In  the  last  letter  which  the  Bishop 
wrote  to  his  wife,  he  says,  "  Will  it  be  believed  that,  while 
the  Rajah  kept  his  dominions  (Tanjore),  Christians  were 
eligible  to  all  the  different  offices  of  state— trAtfe  now  there 
is  an  order  of  Government  against  their  being  admitted  to 
any  employment  f*  'Surely  we  are,  in  matters  of  religion^ 
the  most  lukewarm  and  cowardly  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  /f  I  mean  to  make  this,  and  some  other  things  which 
I  have  seen,  a  matter  of  formal  representation,  to  all  the  three 
Governments  of  India,  and  to  the  Board  of  Control.":^  This 
hostility  to  Christianity,  and  the  countenance  and  direct 
support  of  idolatry,  not  to  say  amassing  wealth  from  it,  at 
Juggernaut,  Gya,  Allahabad,  are  very  inconsistent  in  a  Chris- 
tian Government.     The  God  of  nations  abhors  idolatry,  and 

*  ''The  Zillali  Judges  shall  recommend  to  the  Provincial  Courts  the  persons 
whom  they  may  deem  fit  for  the  office  of  District  Moonsif;  but  no  person 
shall  be  authorized  to  officiate  as  District  Moonsif,  without  (he  previous 
sanction  of  the  Provincial  Court,  nor  unless  he  be  of  the  Hindoo  or  Ma- 
homedan  persuasion/'    Reg.  of  Madras  Government. 

t  The  Author  is  happy  to  learn  that  measures  are  now  in  progress  for 
abolishing  this  anomalous  system  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  he  trusts 
that  it  will  be  speedily  discontinued  in  every  part  of  British  India.  For 
the  late  Sir  T.  Munro's  opinion  of  its  pernicious  influence,  see  Asi.  Jour., 
Feb.  1830,  p.  139. 

X  Joum.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  462—466. 
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He  has  said — ^^  If  ye  walk  contrary  to  me^  I  will  walk  con- 
irary  to  you."** 

British  connection  unth  idolatrous  establishments  in  India 
must  tend  to  perpetuate  them.  Is  it  desirable  to  see  India, 
for  generations  to  come, — "  bowing  before  her  idols — trem- 
bling at  the  phantoms  of  her  own  imagination,  and  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  a  religion  of  *  pollution  and  blood  ?'  "* 
But  shall  Britain  be  seen  supporting  the  Hindoo  temples ; 
having  presented  Sirkaree  Bhoge,  or  Government  offering,  to 
Juggernaut ;  giving  a  premium  to  pilgrim  hunters ;  selling 
licences  to  enter  die  temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  amassing 
wealth,  cursed  with  the  blood  of  the  deluded  pilgrims  ?  For- 
bid it  Heaven !  Yet  at  this  dav  the  sun  in  India  beholds  this 
incongruous,  inhuman,  and  unchristian  procedure.  These 
things  should  be  known  and  felt.  And  can  they  be  known 
without  being  abolished  ? 

The  impropriety  of  this  system  has  of  late  excited  much 
attention.  The  Marquis  Wellesley,  it  is  well  known,  would 
not  consent  to  the  taxation  of  Juggernaut's  temple.  In  the 
succeeding  administration,  Mr.  Udny,  as  has  been  seen,  ob- 
jected to  perpetuating  this  system  of  gross  idolatry  by  legisla- 
tive enactments.  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  visited  the  temple 
of  Juggernaut  in  1806,  spoke  in  very  strong  terms  of  the  anti- 
christian  nature  of  this  system.  Before  the  author  was 
compelled,  by  indisposition,  to  leave  India  in  Nov.  1825,  the 
subject  had  excited  much  attention :  and  in  a  letter  received 
from  the  late  Rev.  T.  Thomason,  in  1827,  he  says, "  Nothing 
was  done  in  the  matter  of  Juggernaut  when  I  left  Calcutta. 
Certain  discussions  took  place  in  Council,  which  terminated 
in  no  particular  result :  nothing  was  published,  and  the  written 
documents  could  only  be  seen,  by  calling  at  the  India  House 
and  obtaining  the  perusal  of  them  from  tfie  Secretar}^''  This 
suWect  has  been  very  ably  discussed  by  J.  Poynder,  Esq., 
andf  some  other  Proprietors,  at  a  Quar.  Court,  in  Sep.  1830. 
The  following  was  the  resolution  submitted: — "  That  this  Court 
taking  into  consideration  the  direct  encouragement  afforded 
to  Idolatry,  and  also  to  the  licentiousness  and  bloodshed  con- 
nected with  idolatrous  observances,  by  the  collection  of  tribute 
from  the  worshippers,  and  pilgrims  at  the  temples  of  Jugger- 
naut, Gya,  Allahabad,  and  elsewhere,  both  for  the  repair  of 
those  temples,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  priests  and  at- 
tendants— ^recommends  to  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  to 


*  Grimsbawc's  Appeal  on  behalf  of  Hindoo  Widows,  p.  27. 
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take  such  measures  as  may  have  the  effect  of  immediately 
directing  the  attention  of  the  India  Government  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  of  eventually  removing  such  a  reproach  from  a 
Christian  Empire.''^  It  is  with  regret  we  add,  this  important 
motion  was  lost  by  a  small  majority. 

The  measure  here  advocated  is  of  a  popular  nature,  **  In 
wiping  away  for  ever  this  foul  reproach  from  the  British 
name,  there  is  every  thing  encouraging  relative  to  the  natives. 
Nothing  could  be  more  popular  among  them,  than  the  removal 
of  this  unproductive  tax  on  their  sacred  places.  While  tiiey 
submit  to  it,  they  by  no  means  approve  of  it  Let  the  tax  be 
abolished  and  this  scene  of  delusion  left  to  its  own  authors 
for  support ;  and,  while  the  British  name  in  India  is  for  ever 
freed  from  one  of  its  deepest  stains,  this  mass  of  idolatry  and 
deceit  will  in  time  sink  with  its  own  weight !  We  are  well 
aware,  that  nothing  delays  this  step  so  much  as  the  humane 
but  groundless  fear,  that  this  would  increase  the  evil  by 
causing  a  greater  influx  of  pilgrims.  This  fear  is  without 
foundation.  The  influx  might  be  greater  the  first  year  or  two, 
but,  in  the  present  state  of  increasing  light,  this  influx  could 
not  long  continue.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  removal 
of  this  tax  would  raise  the  British  name  among  the  natives 
of  India.  And  that  a  measure  which  will  remove  a  load  of 
reproach  unmerited,  only  because  it  was  unforeseen,  and  give 
such  general  satisfaction  to  our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects,  will 
not  ultimately  be  adopted,  with  regret  that  it  was  not  done 
sooner,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believc^t 

The  following  letter  from  a  Hindoo  to  a  missionary  in  Orissa 
appears  replete  with  important  sentiments  and  deserving 
attention. — 

A  Utter  from  Sundra  das  Bargee^  to  Chriitians  in  general. 

*•  O  ye  fayoured  people,  who  are  blessed  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  ye  have 
existed  1800  years,  and  what  have  ye  done  for  this  dark  world?  1  am  a 
Hindoo  Boistub,  poor  and  destitute,  but  ask  of  you  neither  land,  nor  cle- 
phant<i,  nor  horses,  nor  money,  nor  palanqueens,  nor  doolies :  but  I  ask, 
what  can  be  done  to  learn  the  people  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  ?  O  holy 
people,  this  I  ask ! 

"  Pooree  u  the  heaven  of  the  Hindoos;  yet  there  the  practices  of  man- 
kind are,  adultery,  theft,  lies,  murder  of  tie  innocent,  whoremonjrcry, 
eating  fish  with  haha  presaud,  disobedience  and  abuse  of  parents,  defiling 
of  mothevR,  defiling  of  sisters,  defiling  of  daughters!  Such  is  the  religion  of 
Juggernaut!    For  these  crimes,  the  people  are  visited  with  rheumatisms, 

♦  See  Asi.  Jour.,  Oct.  1830,  pp.  87—118;  and  Bap.  Magazine,  Mar.  1832, 

t  Friend  of  India,  Oct  1825,  pp.  278,  284. 
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swelling  of  the  legps,  leprosy,  scrofulas,  grieyous  sores,  and  acute  pains, 
blindness,  lameness,  and  such  like !    Such  are  the  servants  of  Juggernaut ! 

*'  And  now,  holv  people,  hear  the  names  of  the  gods  of  this  people — 
gods  which  the  people,  when  they  have  eaten,  rise  and  worship — tiiese  are 
gold,  silver,  brass,  cedar,  stone,  wood,  trees,  fire,  water,  &c.;  these  be  the 
names  of  their  gods,  and  these  be  their  servants.  To  serve  these  gods,  they 
burden  themselves  ^ith  expensive  ceremonies  and  costly  rites ;  they  afflict 
their  bodies  and  their  souls  with  pilgrimages  and  many  cruelties.  The 
Brahmuns  no  longer  observe  the  Vades,  nor  the  devotees  keep  mercy.  O 
ye  Christian  Rulers,  ye  feed  the  rich,  the  jproud,  and  the  great;  whUe  the 
poor  and  destitute  are  dying  in  want!  O  good  fiUheis!  good  children! 
good  people !  hear  the  cries  of  the  poor,  0  gw>d  people ! 

''The  thief  is  judged,  the  muraerer  is  judged,  the  perjured  is  judged, 
and  all  the  wicked  are  punished  according  to  their  crimes.  A  large  army 
is  kept  in  obedience  to  your  orders ;  but  why  are  not  the  ffeople  made  to  oh^ 
the  lawt  of  GodF  Ye  are  the  seed  of  the  good,  ye  keep  God's  word ;  cause 
the  subject  to  keep  it  The  Mahrattas  were  robbers,  but  they  relieved  the 
distressed.  Europeans  are  fiiithful  rulers,  but  in  their  Government  false- 
hood abounds.  Children,  Fathers !  the  fate  of  all  in  the  four  quarters  is  in 
your  hands !  O  good  people !  the  subject  has  become  wicked,  having  fallen 
into  error,  and  in  consequence  get  not  food  nor  raiment 

''  Rulers  are  tiie  example  of  the  people.  O  good  people  teach  them 
God's  commandments  by  your  example.  If  ye  will  do  tnis,  then  it  will  be 
well ;  if  ye  will  not,  Uien  ye  are  stones  to  them.  What  more  shall  I  write  ? 
Do  as  ye  will,  still  religbn  is  true,  religion  is  true,  religion  is  true !"  Cut- 
tack^  Nov.  1827. 

The  Author  has  conversed  with  many  upon  the  subject  of 
this  book ;  and  the  circumstance  of  Britain  supporting  the 
superstition  of  Juggernaut,  paying  a  premium  to  ^e  collectors 
of  pilgrims,  and  amassing  wealth  from  idolatry,  to  use  the  ex- 
pressive language  of  Scripture,  has  made  ^'  the  ears  of  every 
one  that  heareth  it  to  tingle.^'*  What  he  has  seen  and  heard, 
he  feels  it  an  imperious  duty  to  make  known.  May  the  sub- 
ject excite  that  attention  which  it  so  justly  demands,  among 

*  The  horrors  of  idolatry  at  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  are  thus  described 
by  a  friend  of  the  Author. — *'  The  shades  of  eyening  are  now  prevailing ; 
the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  western  waters  and  leaving  me  in  darkness.  A 
feeling  of  deep  horror,  which  [  cannot  suppress,  steals  acioss  my  mind,  and 
irresistibly  driv^es  me  away.  The  jackals  are  leaving  their  jungles  and  re- 
pairing hither  for  their  nightly  repast — I  hear  them  cry  at  a  distance.  The 
eagles  are  flitting  to  the  neighbouring  tree  for  the  night,  filled  with  the 
flesh  of  man.  The  din  of  idol  pooja  assails  my  ears  from  every  direction, 
and  the  work  of  blasphemy  commences.  Farewell,  ye  mangled  corpses ! 
ye  silent  monitors !  ye  have  read  me  admonitions  I  sliall  not  forget  But, 
ere  I  retire,  I  breathe  a  wish  for  my  country — under  whose  auspices  such  a 
system  is  tolerated  and  supported.  By  your  sad  fate^  my  fellouH:reatures, 
may  she  be  warned^  led  to  repentance^  ana  wash  herself  from  your  If  loodf  and 
may  her  future  conduct  regarding  idolatry  here,  prove  her  sincerity."^* — 
Lacey's  Reflections  at  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  in  1825,  p.  36.  (Wightman, 
London). 
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those  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  millions  of 
India !  Let  Britain  stand  at  a  distance  from  idolatry ;  let  her 
^^  shake  her  hands  from  holding  of  bribes,'^  the  gains  of  idols ; 
let  her  facilitate  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  East, 
till,  ^^  the  Idols  He  shall  utterly  abolish/^  and  *^  there  shall  be 
one  Lord  and  his  name  one."  ^^Thus  India  emancipated, 
through  our  instrumentality,  from  the  yoke  of  a  cruel  super- 
stition, and  admitted  to  a  fellowship  in  the  peace  and  hopes 
of  the  Gospel,  will  recognise  in  Britain,  no  longer  a  conqueror, 
to  whom  she  is  bound  by  the  terror  of  our  arms,  but  a  bene- 
factor, indissolubly  endeared  by  the  triumphs  of  our  mercy .'^^ 


*  Gri]ii8liawe*8  Appeal  on  behalf  of  Hindoo  Widows,  1825,  p.  2S. 
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GHAUT    MURDKRS. 


CHAP.  L 


Origin — nature — atrocity — and  appalling  scenes  connected 
with  the  practice  of  exposing  the  sick  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges. 

The  exposure  of  the  sick  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  has 
been  called  Ghaut  Murders.  The  term  ghaut  signifies  ^a 
wharf,  a  landing-place,  a  ferry,  a  quay,  a  flight  of  steps  to  a 
river ;'  and  at  these  places  the  acts  of  cruelty  to  the  sick, 
described  in  this  book,  are  generally  perpetrated.*  The 
origin  of  this  practice  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  absurd 
notion,  that  the  river  Ganges  is  a  goddess,  and  that  to  die  in 
sight  of  it  is  beneficial.  A  Correspondent,  who  has  resided 
several  years  in  India,  writes  upon  this  subject : — ^^  The  origin 
of  this  practice  is  involved  in  great  obscurity;  but  one  or  all 
of  the  following  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  its  continuance. 
The  veneration  paid  to  the  rivers.  The  rivers  of  India,  like  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  annually  overflow  their  banks.  The 
inundation  continues  for  a  considerable  time,  and  covers  the 
country;  and  its  benefits  are  very  numerous;  the  fields  are 
covered  with  verdure,  the  soil  is  enriched,  and  vegetation 
proceeds  with  rapidity.  Hence  has  arisen  that  idolatrous 
worship  which  has  been  paid  to  them;  indeed  the  most 
extravagant  and  puerile  rites  are  performed  in  the  sultry 
plains  of  India,  in  honour  of  rivers;  and  the  advantages 
supposed  to  arise  finom  them  are  equally  absurd.  He  that 
baihes  in  the  morning,  in  the  months  of  Magha,  Voishakha, 
and  Slarteka,  destroys  the  greatest  sins.     He  who  at  the 

*  See  an  interesting  article,  entitled,  The  Ghaut ,  in  Ackerman's**  Forget 
me  not."  ISdO,  pp.  381—397. 
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conjunctions  of  Naryunee  bathes  in  silence,  in  the  Koorootaya 
river,  raises  thirty  millions  of  his  ancestors  to  eternal  bliss. 
The  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  burden  is  another  reason.  There  is 
no  public  provision  made  for  the  old  or  infirm.  All  who  are 
past  labour  become  dependent  upon  their  relatives ;  and  the 
consideration  of  the  expense  may  possibly  make  them  wish  to 
rid  themselves  of  an  encumbrance :  especially  when  it  can  be 
done  in  a  way,  which,  instead  of  appearing  dishonourable  or 
any  proof  of  want  of  affection,  is  rattier  considered  an  act  of 
kindness.  It  may  also  be  encouraged  by  the  doctrine  of  fate, 
which  has  generally  prevailed  in  Uie  heathen  world.  Their 
gods,  the  general  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  their 
private  affairs,  are  all  considered  under  the  control  of  the 
iron  hand  of  necessity  or  gloomy  fate ;  which,  while  it  showers 
down  upon  earth  calamities  in  abundance,  cuts  off  every  hope  . 
and  effort  for  the  attainment  of  deliverance.  Believing  that 
every  person's  kopol  (fate)  is  fixed  by  an  imchangeable  decree, 
they  avoid  using  those  means,  which  a  Being  of  infinite 
goodness  has  put  into  our  hands  for  the  recovery  of  the 
afflicted." 

The  nature  of  thU  practice  will  appear  in  the  descriptions 
given  of  it  by  different  writers,  and  eyewitnesses.  "  The 
Bengalee  Hindoos,''  says  Hamilton,  '^  have  generally  a  great 
terror  of  the  dead,  and  will  seldom  venture  to  inhabit  a  hut 
or  a  house  where  a  person  has  died.  This  seems  connected 
with  their  custom  of  exposing  the  sick  to  perish  on  the  banks 
of  rivers;  which  tends  to  aggravate  the  last  pangs  of  nature, 
and  sometimes  not  only  accderates  death,  but  exhausts  that 
strength  which  might  probably  have  enabled  nature  to 
overcome  the  disease.  The  practice  also  furnishes  an 
opportunity  of  perpetrating  other  horrid  crimes."* 

The  late  Rev.  W.  Ward,  in  his  "  Vieto  of  the  Uistoryy 
Literature^  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,^  obser^'-es, — 
^^  Thousands,  yea  millions,  of  people,  are  annually  drawn  firom 
their  houses  and  peaceful  labours,  several  times  in  the  year, 
to  visit  different  holy  places,  at  great  expense  of  time  and 
money,  spent  in  making  offerings  to  the  goddess  (Gunga). 
Expensive  journeys  are  undertaken  by  multitudes  to  obtain 
the  water  of  this  river,  or  to  carry  the  sick,  the  dying,  the 
dead,  or  the  bones  of  the  dead,  to  its  bankB.t  What  the 
sick  and  dying  Buffer ^  by  being  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 

*  Description  of  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 
t  And  yet "  the  broad  gtxeani  sweeps  by  them,  guiltless  of  their  impiety, 
and  unconscious  of  their  homage/'  (Heber's  Joum.,  vol.  ii.  p.  297.)   Auth. 
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weather  J  in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ^  and  in 
being  choked  by  the  sacred  waters  in  their  last  moments^ 
is  beyond  expressions^  "  A  few  years  since  a  Rajah,  living 
about  100  miles  from  Calcutta,  sent  for  an  English  physician 
from  that  city.  By  the  time  he  arrived,  his  relations  had 
brought  the  sick  Rajah  to  the  river-side,  and  in  a  short  period 
would  have  killed  him.  The  phvsician  reproved  them  for 
their  want  of  feelings  and  ordered  his  patient  to  be  carried 
home,  where,  in  a  few  days,  he  recovered.  Before  the 
physician  took  his  leave,  he  made  the  Rajah  promise  to  give 
him  the  earliest  information,  if  he  should  be  sick  again.  Soon 
after,  the  disease  having  returned,  he  sent  for  his  old  friend ; 
but,  before  he  could  arrive^  his  relations  had  despatched  him 
with  the  mud  and  water  of  the  sacred  stream  !  The  want 
of  compassion  among  the  Hindoos  towards  therpoor,  the  sick, 
and  the  dying,  is  so  notorious,  that  European  travellers  are 
frequently  filled  with  horror  at  the  proofs  of  their  inhumanity, 
merely  as  they  pass  along  the  roads  or  navigate  the  rivers  in 

this  country."t 

Dr.  Johns,  in  his  Pamphlet  entitled,  ^'  Facts  and  Opinions 
relative  to  the  Burning  of  Widows^  and  other  destructive 
Customs  in  British  Indm^  refers  to  the  practice  of  *^  Exposing 
the  Sick  and  Aged.^^X  ^^The  Hindoo  character  is,  in  many 
essential  points,  defective,  and  led  by  deep*rooted  prejudices, 
and  barbarous  customs,  to  the  commission  of  crimes,  which 
ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  by  any  moral  or  religious  code. 
How  often  is  the  aged  Hindoo  parent  deemed  an  encumbrance 
by  his  family ;  and^  carried  a  living  victim^  devoted  to  die 
on  the  margin  of  the  Ganges,  or  some  other  holy  stream :  his 
otcn  children  fill  his  mouth  and  nostrils  with  mfid;  and 
cutting  off  every  prospect  of  recovery,  leave  the  author  of 
their  being,  to  be  carried  away  by  tJie  stream  as  food  for  alii- 
gators  and  vultures  I  Although  sanctioned  by  the  Brahmuns, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  aged 
victim,  no  religion  should  tolerate  such  a  sacrifice.  That  it 
is  not  always  voluntary  we  have  many  undeniable  proofs. 
The  fatal  consequence  of  not  submitting  to  this  viaticum,  or 
of  eluding  its  efiect,  by  returning  to  his  family  in  case  of  a 
rescue  or  recovery,  is  so  provided  for,  by  the  brahminical 
laws,  that  death  is  far  more  desirable  than  the  continuance 
of  life  on  such  terms.  Many  instances  might  be  produced  to 
confirm  this  assertion :  I  shaU  recite  what  Captain  Williamson, 
in  his  ^  East  India  Vade  Mecum,^  from  more  experience  than 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  277.  t  Vol.  ill.  p.  296.  {  pp.  78—80. 
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myself,  has  recorded  on  this  subject — ^  Many  Hindoos  in 
Uieir  old  age,  or  when  seriously  ill,  are  removed  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  whose  waters  are  held  sacred:  and,  when 
about  to  resign  their  breath,  are  taken  to  the  edge  of  the  river 
on  their  beds ;  where  a  Brahmun  attends  to  peiform  religious 
ceremonies.  No  doubt  many,  who  might  recover^  are  thtis 
consigned  to  a  premature  death.  The  damp  borders  of  the 
stream,  with  a  burning  sun,  rarely  fail,  however  favourable 
the  season  may  be,  to  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  sick 
person's  sufferings  ;  but  it  has  often  happened,  that  the 
attendants  become  tired  by  the  delay  the  poor  wretch  makes 
in  shaking  off  his  mortal  coil,  and,  perhaps  with  the  humane 
intention  of  finishing  his  pain,  either  place  the  bed  at  low 
water  mark,  if  the  spot  be  within  flow  of  the  tide,  or  smear 
the  dying  man  with  the  slime  of  the  holy  waters,  and  fill  his 
mouth  with  the  mud.  When  a  person  has  been  taken  to  the 
side  of  the  Ganges,  or  other  substituted  waters,  under  the 
supposition  that  he  is  dying,  he  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  Hindoo 
law  J  dead;  his  property  passes  to  his  heir,  accordinc^  to  his 
bequest ;  and,  in  the  event  of  recovery,  the  poor  fellow  becomes 
an  outcast.  Even  his  own  children  will  not  eat  with  him, 
nor  afford  him  the  least  accommodation ;  if,  by  chance,  they 
come  in  contact,  ablution  must  follow.  The  wretched 
survivor  froxa  that  time  is  held  in  abhorrence,  and  has  no 
other  resort,  but  to  associate  himself  in  a  village  inhabited  by 
persons  under  similar  circumstances.  There  are  but  few  such 
receptacles ;  the  largest  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Simla,  which 
passes  near  Sooksaugur,  about  forty  miles  nordi  of  Calcutta.'  ^'^ 
The  late  Kev.  D.  Brown,  of  Calcutta,  speaking  of  sick 
persons  who  are  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  says, — 
"  They  are  swept  away  by  the  returning  tide.  Some,  however, 
escape ;  and,  as  they  can  never  be  received  again  by  their 
families,  they  associate  with  those  who,  like  them,  have 
escaped  the  jaws  of  death.  There  are  two  villages  not  far 
up  the  river  Hooghly  inhabited  solely  by  these  wretched 
fugitives.  A  gentieman  told  me,  as  he  passed  a  place  called 
Culna,  a  littie  above  Calcutta,  that  he  saw  some  Brahmuns 
pushing  a  youth,  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  into  the 
water ;  and,  as  they  were  performing  their  work  of  suffocation 
with  mud,  he  called  on  them  to  desist.  They  answered 
calmly ;  ^  It  is  our  custom.  It  is  our  custom.  He  cannot 
live;  he  cannot  lire ;  our  god  says  he  must  die.^  ^f 


Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221. 
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The  Rev.  H.  Townley,  in  his  **  Address  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  on  behalf  of  the  Heathen^''  refers  to  this  custom,  and 
shews  its  unsatisfactory  nature  to  support  the  mind  of  a 
Hindoo  in  the  prospect  of  a  future  state.  "  T  have  conversed 
with  a  dying  Hindoo  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
substance  of  his  confession  was — *I  have  no  hope  of  heaven, 
from  the  circumstance  of  my  dying  near  the  sacred  Ganges ; 
nor  do  I  anticipate  future  happiness  from  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  I  know  of  no  mode  whereby  I  can  be  saved ;  and  I 
believe,  that  after  death,  I  shall  be  cast  into  hell,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  my  many  sins !'  '*  To  the  same  effect  is  the  following 
pathetic  passage  from  the  late  Rev.  W.  Ward. — ^^  Look  at 
the  heathen  by  the  side  of  the  Ganges,  calling  upon  their 
dying  relations  to  repeat  the  names  of  Narayun,  of  Gunga,  of 
Ram,  and  of  a  whole  rabble  of  gods ;  pouring  the  water  of 
this  river  down  the  throat  of  the  dying,  exposing  them,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  to  the  chilling  damps  by  night,  and  to  the 
scorching  beams  of  the  sun  by  day;  and  Usten  to  the  cries  of 
the  dying — *Tell  me  not  of  works  of  merit,  I  have  been 
committing  nothing  but  sin.  And  now,  where  am  I  going  ? 
—What  is  there  beyond  this  wretched  existence  ?  Am  I 
going  into  some  reptUe  or  some  animal  body ;  or  shall  I  at 
once  plunge  into  some  dreadful  place  of  torment?  I  see  the 
messengers  of  Yuma  coming  to  seize  me.  Oh !  save  me — 
save  me !  O  mother  Gunga,  give  me  a  place  near  to  thee ! 
O !  Ram  !  O !  Narayun  !  O  my  Gooroo  (his  spiritual  guide), 
how  dark  and  heavy  the  cloud  which  envelopes  me — ^is  there 
no  certainty,  no  ray  of  light  from  any  of  the  shastras  to  guide 
and  comfort  me  in  my  departure  ?  Must  I  take  the  irrecover- 
able plunge  to  be  seen  no  more  ?'  And,  when  they  have  seen 
and  heard  all  this,  let  them  look  at  the  death  of  Krishna,  the 
Christian,  consoled  by  the  addresses  of  his  Christian  brethren, 
by  the  hymns  which  they  sing,  by  the  words  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel  which  they  repeat;  let  them  listen  to  the  pleasant 
words  which  proceed  from  his  dying  lips :  *  My  Saviour  has 
sent  his  messenger  for  me,  and  I  wish  to  go  to  him :'  and 
then  let  them  say,  whether  the  Gospel  be  a  boon  worth  giving 
to  the  heathen.^' 

The  Rev.  W.  Yates,  in  his  "  Memoir  of  tlie  late  Rev.  J. 
Chamberlain^  Missionary  in  India^  thus  describes  what  he 
witnessed  on  the  Ganges. — ^^  At  the  Ghaut,  or  landing-place, 
are  great  numbers  of  persons  bathing  and  performing  their 
morning  ceremonies ;  and  among  them,  a  poor  woman  laid  on 
a  low  bed,  raised  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  in 
dying  circumstances,  left  exposed  to  the  blazing  sun,  totally 
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unheeded  by  all  around  her,  with  a  young  man,  her  son,  silting 
behind  her  waiting,  to  appearance  destitute  of  all  anxiety,  to 
see  her  breathe  her  last*^     In  the  same  Memoir  an  account 
is  given  of  the  death  of  a  native  Christian,  and  the  conduct 
of  his  heathen  friends.     *^  We  were  informed  that  the  relations 
of  Seboo  Roy,  had  made  a  great  shradda  for  him,  and  buried 
him  in  the  Hindoo  manner ;  but  I  informed  them  he  had 
believed  in  the  Saviour,  and  that,  when  I  last  saw  him,  he 
said, — ^*They  may  persecute  and  reproach  us,  but  we  will 
rather  lose  our  lives  than  forsake  our  Lord  Jesus.*    In  the 
evening,  on  our  return  to  Cutwa,  we  were  accompanied  by 
four  persons  who  attended  upon  the  instructions  of  Seboo  Roy, 
and  who  related  to  us  the  following  particulars : — ^  Soon  after 
his  return  from  Cutwa,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a  cold  and  retching, 
and  died  on  the  second  or  third  day.     He  requested  that  they 
would  take  him  to  Cutwa,  saying,  *  If  I  do  not  go  thither^  I 
shall  never  be  welV     But  his  brother's  son  would  not  regard 
what  he  said.     When  they  took  him  to  carry  him  to  Gunga, 
he  said  to  them;    ^  It  is  all  to  no  purpose.     I  am  perfectly 
sensible ;  why  wiU  you  take  me  thither  ?^     He  requested  to 
be  buried ;  but  they  would  not  grant  his  request.    They  took 
him  away  and  burned  his  corpse.     After  they  had  taken  him 
out  of  his  house  he  said  nothing  to  any  one.     Those,  who 
used  to  meet  with  him  on  Sabbath  days,  went  to  see  him  a 
few  times  during  his  illness,  and  he  exhorted  them  not  to 
forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves  together,  nor  to  cease 
publishing  the  glories  of  our  Saviour.      *  I  am  going,'  said 
he,  ^  but  we  shall  soon  see  each  other  again ;'  and,  with  such 
sayings  as  these,  encouraged  and  coniforted  them.'    Seboo 
Roy  used  to  speak  very  favourably  of  his  wife ;  and,  when  he 
died,  she  did  not  beat  her  forehead  and  cry  aloud,  as  is  the 
custom  in  this  country  upon  such  occasions.     Being  asked 
why  she  did  not,  she  answered,  ^  What  use  is  that  ?     I  sit  and 
think  of  what  he  said  to  me !' " 

The  Rev.  S.  Sutton,  late  of  Moorshedabad,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Author  upon  the  subject  of  this  book,  observes,  "  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  well-authenticated  facts  to  establish  what  I 
have  advanced. — ^The  late  Mr.  Ward  of  Serampore,  recorded 
the  following  case  in  his  diary  in  1813.  'On  March  18th, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  sick  man  by  the  name  of 
Beekenaut  was  brought  by  his  relatives  to  the  river  side,  and 
was  laid  on  the  wet  sand  in  expectation  of  soon  expiring.  In 
this  situation  he  remained,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  dll  about  four  p.  m.,  when  he  was  immersed  up  to  the 
breast  in  the  river ;  and  in  this  position  one  of  his  relatives 
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vociferated  in  his  ears,  ^Hurree!    Ram!    Krishna!   Ram!* 
After  some  time,  finding  that  death  was  not  so  near  as  they 
had  anticipated,  he  was  again  replaced   on  the  wet  bank. 
The  next  morning  the  same  ceremony  was  commenced  of 
immersing  and  repealing  the  names  of  their  deities,  nntil  five 
o'clock  p.  M.,  when  the  man  expired,  literally  murdered  by 
his  oum  relations.^    In  the  second  volmne  of  *  the  Friend  of 
India,'  it  is  remarked,  that  one  very  notorious  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  natives  of  India,  is  their  want  of  humane 
feelings  towards  the  brute  creation^  their  atpn' countrymen  in 
distress,  and  even  towards  their  sick  relatives.    ^  That  this 
is  really  the  case,  needs  no  proof.    The  cruel  manner  in  which 
they  onen  treat  the  patient  bullock,  which  they  use  as  a  beast 
of  burden — suffering  their  cows,  notwithstanding  the  vene- 
ration they  pretend  for  this  animal,  often  to  perish  in  the 
winter  for  want  of  food,  fiimish  a  sufficient  proof  of  their 
feeling  for  the  brute  creation.      Their  inhumanity  towards 
their  own  countrymen  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  their  suffering 
one  of  them,  in  a  state  of  want  and  disease,  cruelly  to  perish 
before  their  eyes,  if  he  should  not  happen  to  be  one  of  their 
relatives  or  friends,  or  at  least  of  their  own  division  of  cast ; 
and,  above  all,  by  their  seeing  a  boat  full  of  their  countrymen, 
who  perhaps  a  few  hours  before  had  been  bowing  before  the 
same  log  of  wood  as  themselves,  sinking  before  their  eyes 
without  making  the  least  effort  to  save  them !     But  their  un- 
feeling conduct  towards  their  sick  and  dying  relatives  is 
sometimes  shocking  in  the  extreme.     Of  this  an  instance  oc- 
curred some  years  ago  in  a  village  near  Serampore.     An  aged 
father  was  brought  by  his  children  to  the  river  side  to  die. 
After  having  been  there  for  some  time,  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectations,  he  recovered   and  went  home  again;    but  his 
unfeeling  children,  instead  of  rejoicing  that  he  was  spared  to 
them  a  little  longer,  so  tormented  him  by  their  jeers  and  scoffs, 
because  he  did  not  die  when  carried  to  the  river  side  for  that 
purpose,  that,  weary  of  his  life,  the  old  man  at  length  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  by  hanging  himself  on  a  tree  near  the 
public  road ! ' 

"  To  the  above  statements,  I  will  now  add  my  own  testi- 
mony. I  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  for  six  years. 
During  the  whole  of  that  period,  scarcely  a  day  passed  with- 
out some  circumstance  occurring,  which  strikingly  reminded 
me  of  the  language  of  the  Psalmist ;  ^  The  dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.'  I  have  seen  some 
held  up  in  the  river  by  two  persons,  while  a  third  has  been 
pouring  water  down  the  throat,  until  life  has  become  extinct. 
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I  have  seen  others  in  the  act  of  dying,  laid  upon  the  wet  bank, 
with  their  feet  in  the  water ;  and  I  have  observed  others,  who 
have  been  suffered  to  he  upon  mats  at  a  little  distance  from 
ih^nvex J  for  several  days  before  they  have  expired;  but  during 
this  time  no  means  have  been  employed  for  their  recovery. 
It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  for  any  sick  person  to  be  brought 
back  to  his  home,  after  he  has  once  been  carried  from  it  to 
die.'' 

"  One  evening,'*  says  the  Widow  of  a  Missionary,  "  as  I 
was  walking  with  my  husband  by  the  river  side,  we  saw  two 
respectable  natives  carrying  a  woman  in  their  arms.  We 
asked  them  what  they  were  going  to  do  vdth  her  ?  They 
very  coolly  answered, '  We  are  going  to  put  her  into  the  water 
that  her  soul  may  go  to  heaven,  for  she  is  our  mother !'  I 
asked  them  if  she  was  ill?  They, said,  ^She  is  not  very  ill; 
but  she  is  old,  and  has  no  teeth,  and  what  is  the  use  of  her 
living  ? '  I  felt  a  great  deal  on  hearing  this,  and  said,  ^  What ! 
have  you  no  compassion  on  your  mother  ?  will  you  drown  her 
because  she  is  old?'  The  woman  instantly  fixed  her  eyes  on 
me,  and  said,  *  What  sort  of  a  woman  axe  you  ?'  I  told  her  I 
was  an  English  woman,  and  wished  to  prevent  her  children 
from  drowning  her ;  and,  if  they  did,  I  would  acquaint  the 
Governor  with  it,  ^and  have  them  hanged.  They  said,  *  Never 
mind ;'  and  proceeded  towards  the  river.  lUx.  R.  then  ran 
down  the  bank,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  woman,  insisted  upon 
their  taking  her  home.  They  did  so :  but  they  brought  her 
again  the  next  evening,  and  Mr.  F.  Carey  saw  them  throw 
her  into  the  water,  vcithout  performing  the  usual  ceremony  of 
giving  her  water  in  the  name  of  their  gods.  ^ 

'^  A  man  who  worked  in  the  Paper-Mill  at  Serampore  was 
bitten  by  a  snake.  His  companions  immediately  took  him  to 
the  river  to  throw  him  in,  without  knowing  whether  it  was  a 
poisonous  snake  that  had  bitten  him  or  not.  When  Mr.  R. 
and  Mr.  F.  Carey  got  to  them,  they  found  the  poor  creature 
between  two  men ;  one  had  hold  of  his  shoulders,  the  other 
of  his  legs,  and  they  were  about  to  throw  him  into  the  river. 
Mr.  Carey  said,  he  diought  the  man  was  not  dead,  and  made 
them  put  him  down.  Medicine  was  sent  for  and  a  spoonful 
given  to  him.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  it  than  he  spoke  and 
said,  ^  It  is  very  strong.  I  will  sooner  die  than  take  any  more !' 
Mr.  C.  well  imderstood  the  nature  of  the  bite,  and  said  it  would 
be  necessary  to  repeat  the  medicine  every  twenty  minutes  all 
night.  Mr.  R.  asked  those  around  him,  if  any  one  would 
stay  with  the  poor  man  all  night  They  aJl  answered,  *  No ; 
we  cannot  lose  oiir  sleep.     It  would  be  much  better*  fm-  him 
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to  die,  than  /or  us  to  be  deprived  of  a  nigh  f  8  sleep  /'  My 
husband  stayed  all  night,  and  the  poor  man  continued  to  get 
better.  In  ihe  morning  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able 
to  walk  home.  The  next  day  he  came  to  our  house,  and  fell 
down  at  my  husband's  feet,  and  said,  ^  I  am  come  to  worship 
you,  Sahab,  for  saving  my  life ;  and  I  will  work  for  you  as 
long  as  I  live ! '  He  proved  a  faithful  creature ;  and  was 
working  on  the  Mission  Premises  when  I  left  Serampore  (in 
1820).     He  attended  preaching  in  Bengalee  very  regularly. 

^^  The  Mission  House  at  Serampore  has  been,  and  stiU  is, 
a  refuge  to  the  Natives.  There  they  are  protected  from  the 
Brahmuns  at  their  swinging  feasts — comforted  when  in  trouble 
— ^have  medicine  administered  when  they  are  sick ; — ^they  are 
relieved  in  distress — ^they  are  instructed  how  they  can  be 
saved  without  cutting  themselves  with  knives,  or  running  spits 
through  their  tongues,  and  other  cruelties  that  their  Gooroos 
require.  Not  only  in  the  Mission  House  have  they  found 
protection,  but  in  the  houses  of  our  Native  Christians.  I  have 
witnessed  the  death  of  two,  who  died  under  the  roof  of  a  Na- 
tive brother  at  Serampore,  where  they  had  taken  shelter  from 
the  jackals  and  birds  of  prey ;  being  cast  out  by  their  relatives 
when  ill,  forsaken  by  their  companions  in  idolatry,  and  left  to 
perish.  One  of  them  was  an  old  womaji  covered  with  wounds. 
She  had  but  litde  clothing,  so  that  the  birds  had  eaten  nearly 
all  the  flesh  off  her  back  as  she  crawled  along:  but  she  soon 
died.  Mr.  R.  had  a  coffin  made,  and  with  his  own  hands 
put  her  in,  for  he  could  get  no  one  to  assist  him.  Our  Native 
brother  and  sister  had  fed  and  taken  care  of  her  while  alive ;  but 
they  were  too  much  afraid  of  the  disease  to  touch  her  when  she 
was  dead.  The  other  was  a  young  woman  who  worked  in 
the  Paper-Mill.  She  was  left  a  widow  when  only  ten  years 
of  age,  and  at  this  early  period  became  depraved.  Her  body 
was  so  maimed  as  almost  to  lose  the  appearance  of  a  human 
being ;  but  in  this  miserable  condition  she  was  spared  eight 
months.  She  died  praising  God  for  his  goodness  to  her,  in 
sparing  her  so  long  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  worshipping  the 
true  God."* 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  same  individual, 
dated  Salisbury,  May,  1828,  is  painfully  interesting : — 

<*  While  I  am  writing,  I  am  feeling  all  the  honois  I  formerly  felt  respect- 
ing ihe  sick  in  India.  I  once  witneraed  one  of  the  scenes  in  ail  its  aggra- 
vations. The  sick  person  was  a  young  woman  who  was  not  willing  to  go 
to  the  river.    As  they  approached  the  Ghaat  her  screams  were  intolerable; 


*  Youth's  Mag.  1823,  pp.  292—304. 
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miiig,  *Anie  vioreyjaynaP  (I  am  not  dying!);  but  the  men  who  had 
taken  her  were  firm  to  Uieir  purpose,  and  would  not  listen  to  any  thing  that 
was  said  to  them.  They  laughed  at  my  entreaties ;  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my 
threats;  and  rushed  forward  into  the  water  with  their  victim.  Whether 
they  were  relations  or  not  I  could  not  ascertain.  The  poor  creature  had 
often  said,  *■  I  am  not  dying  P  hut  now  she  found  herseli  in  dying  circum- 
stances ;  a  few  cups  of  water  poured  down  her  throat,  in  the  name  of  their 
gods,  stopped  her  breath.  I  inquired,  whether  it  was  a  common  case,  to 
take  them  to  the  river  against  their  will.  They  said,  *  Yes ;  or  else  a  great 
many  would  disgrace  their  families  by  dying  in  their  houses.'  Many  are 
carried  thither  at  their  own  request ;  but  in  this  case,  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
latives was  extremely  crueL  Sometimes  they  leave  them  to  nerish  by  the 
river.  I  found  a  poor  old  man  one  morning  by  the  river  side,  who  had 
been  left  there  all  night.  Those  who  had  ta^en  him,  had  rubbed  his  body 
with  mud,  and  had  left  him  quite  naked,  exposed  to  the  ants ;  so  that  he 
was  completely  covered  with  insects !  When  I  saw  him  move  his  head,  I 
went  to  him ;  but.  Oh !  the  horror  that  thrilled  through  me,  to  see  a  fellow- 
creature  in  his  dying  moments,  thus  cruelly  tormented  with  insects.  I  ran 
for  assistance,  but  toe  Natives  refused  to  do  any  thing  for  him,  unless  I 
would  allow  them  to  put  him  a  litde  nearer  the  water;  saying,  he  was  too 
far  off  for  the  tide  to  reach  him.  I  said,  *  perhaps  he  may  get  better  if  he  be 
cleaned  and  taken  care  of.'  They  shook  their  heads,  and  said,  '  He  tf«« 
put  there  to  die^  and  die  he  must  /'  My  husband  soon  came  with  some  wine 
for  him ;  we  put  a  little  of  it  into  his  mouth,  which  he  swallowed,  and  said 
it  was  very  good.  I  then  thought  he  would  revive.  But  he  had  lain  all 
night  on  the  damp  ground,  and  it  was  now  eleven  o'clock  and  the  stm 
shining  on  him  very  hot;  it  had  dried  the  mud  that  was  on  his  body,  which 
fotigued  him  veiy  much.  ^When  we  endeavoured  to  move  him,  he  said  he 
was  very  faint,  and  wished  to  remain  where  he  was  for  a  few  minutes. 
Alas !  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  indeed !  for  he  soon  expired.  I  could 
mention  many  more  facts  of  horror,  but  I  forbear." 

The  existence  of  this  custom  and  the  inhumanities  con* 
nected  with  it,  were  very  fully  discussed,  in  the  public  papeis 
in  Calcutta,  before  the  Author  left  India  in  Nov.  1825 ;  a  few 
brief  extracts  may  be  interesting.  In  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  it 
is  observed,  "  During  the  prevalence  of  Cholera,  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  which  is  a  sudden  prostration  of  strength,  leav- 
ing the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible  and  the  patient  in  an 
apparently  lifeless  state,  it  must  frequently  happen,  that  indi- 
viduals are  carried  down  to  the  river  in  this  condition  and 
murdered  under  the  pretext  that  they  axe  already  in  a  dying 
state ;  when,  if  they  had  been  properly  treated,  they  might 
have  been  restored  to  health.  We  have  heard,  that  these  un- 
happy victims  of  a  demoralizing  superstition  are  sometimes 
carried  down  expressing  reluctance  by  every  means  in  their 
power."     (Aug.  1825.) 

The  following  letter,  extracted  from  the  Columbian  Press 
Gazette,  is  given  entire. 

'*  I  was  informed  a  few  days  ago,  that  numbers  of  sick  Natives  were  daily 
brought  to  the  Kidderpore  Ghaut,  to  perform  the  last  ceremony  of  dipping 
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them  in  the  stream,  and  forcing  the  mad  and  water  of  the  Ganges  into  their 
mouths.  Curiosity  led  me  to  see  this,  as  well  as  to  try,  if  I  oomd  be  of  ser- 
Tice  in  pemiading  any  to  desist  from  this  horrid  act  On  my  arriyal  at  the 
spot  to  which  I  was  directed,  T  saw  three  individuals,  two  old  men  and  a 
boy  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  old  people  were  in  a 
hopeless  state,  the  boy  howerer  looked  very  well ;  but  as  he  was  lying  on 
the  mmnhf  around  on  a  bare  nuUj  not  five  yards  from  the  water,  and  his  body 
unooyere^  his  case  seemed  dangerous.  I  went  to  him,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
perceived  it  beat  well.  I  remonstrated  with  those  around  him,  for  having 
brought  the  bov  to  such  a  place,  and  then  leaving  him  in  tibat  condition. 
I  inquired  if  a  doctor  had  attended  him.  I  was  informed  that  the  doctor 
attacned  to  the  Tannah  was  sent  for,  who  gave  him  some  English  medicine, 
and  promised  to  be  back  again  very  soon.  Shortly  after  this  the  inhuman  man 
(a  Brahmun)  appeared,  but  would  give  no  medicine ;  saying, '  /  have  given 
ONCE,ybr  wkieh  I  have  not  been  paid;  and  I  will  not  administer  anymore 
until  paid  for  P  I  was  struck  with  amazement,  but  all  persuasions  and 
promises  were  of  no  avail.  Humanity  led  me  to  suggest  that,  if  the  boy 
were  taken  to  his  house  and  kept  warm,  I  would  pay  any  charge  the  doctor 
might  make.  This  was  not  acceded  to :  and  as  it  seemed  useless  to  do  any 
thing  further,  so  long  as  the  boy  remained  in  that  damp  place,  exposed  to 
the  weather,  I  thought  proper  to  go  away.  The  doctor  was  still  there ;  but 
whether  he  gave  him  any  medicine  after  I  left  the  place  1  cannot  say.  On 
inquiry  the  following  morning,  I  was  informed  the  ooy  died  about  midnight. 
Can  you  inform  me  if  the  doctors  attached  to  the  Tannahs  are  paid  by 
Government?  This  information  from  you,  or  any  of  the  readers  of  your 
valuable  Gazette,  will  much  oblige  C. 

7W/y«  Nullahy  Sep,  22, 1825." 
'*  We  are  unable  to  satisfy  our  Correspondent  on  this  point" — Ed. 

Would  not  this  affair  in  Britain  be  justly  looked  upon  as 
murder  ?  ^^  Ought  not  inquisition  to  be  made  for  blood  '*  thus 
shed  in  British  India?  Does  not  humanity,  even  of  the 
humane,  in  India,  want  elevating,  which  could  leave  a  youth 
thus  to  perish  without  using  compulsory  measures  to  have 
him  taken  care  of?* 

"In  my  way  down  from  the  Upper  Provinces,"  says  a 
correspondent  in  the  same  Paper,  "  my  budgerow  stop))ed  at 
Ohaut  on  the  Hooghly  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Moorshedabad. 
The  crowd,  which  was  collected  on  the  spot,  excited  my 
curiosity  to  know  what  occasioned  it.  I  went  to  the  place, 
and  witnessed  one  of  the  most  inhuman  scenes  that  can  be 
imagined.  A  poor  helpless  creature  was  stretched  on  a  cot, 
the  lower  part  of  his  body  being  immersed  in  water.  In  this 
posture,  he  was  imploring  his  murderers  in  the  most  pitiful 
manner  to  let  him  goj  declaring  that  he  was  yet  far  from 
death  I  To  hear  his  supplications,  and  observe  the  forlorn 
expression  of  his  countenance,  were  enough  to  strike  any 
heart  with  horror  and  pity.  But  these  cruel  wretches  that 
were  about  him,  unmindful  of  his  entreaties,  kept  crying, 

*  See  Bap.  Magr.,  Sep.  1826. 
N  2 
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*  Hurree  bol !  Hiirree  bol  P  and  continued  filling  his  month 
with  water,  till  at  length  the  poor  creature  became  exhausted; 
his  voice,  which  was  at  first  loud,  gradually  sunk,  and  he  fell 
an  unwilling  victim  to  superstition."  (Aug.  1825.) 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far,"  says  the  Widow  of  a 
Missionary,  who  died  at  Dlgah,  writing  on  the  Ganges,  Dec. 
1826,  ^'  when  we  saw  on  a  sand-bed  a  poor  man  and  woman 
sitting  by  the  water.  The  woman  was  busied  in  laving  her 
dying  son  with  mud  and  water^  who  was  old  and  strong 
enough  to  be  heard  to  say, — '  /  unll  not  die  !  I  will  not 
die  P  To  which  she  was  heard  to  reply  frequently,  *  To  die 
by  Gunga  is  blessed^  my  son  P  She  at  length  stifled  him  ; 
when  the  father  assisted  in  pushing  him  into  die  river." 

A  Bengalee  Newspaper,  the  Kowmoody,  Aug.,  1825, 
contains  Uie  following  testimony  to  the  existence  of  these 
atrocities: — ^'^With  a  view  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Cholera  Morbus,  the  Government  have,  with  their  usual 
benevolence  towards  the  natives,  been  pleased  to  appoint  a 
native  doctor  to  every  Tannah,  to  afford  medical  assistance 
to  the  poor  patients  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  are  happy 
to  learn  that  a  young  man  having  been  attacked  with  the 
Cholera,  and  his  relations  despairing  of  his  life,  took  him  to 
the  river  side,  when  suddenly  his  breath  stopped,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  dead ;  his  relations  prepared  a  funeral  pile, 
but  to  their  great  surprise  they  perceived  him  move,  and 
approaching  him,  though  with  a  degree  of  fear,*  had  recourse 
to  some  medicines,  which  restored  him  to  life,  and  he  returned 
home  to  the  great  joy  of  his  whole  family." 

*'A  respectable  man  of  Sulkea,  (says  another  Bengalee 
Paper,  the  Somachar  Durpun^  about  the  same  date,)  having 
been  attacked  with  the  Cholera,  was  taken  to  the  river  side ; 
and  on  his  becoming  senseless,  though  not  cold,  every  one 
thought  he  was  dead ;  and,  having  prepared  a  pile,  put  him 
upon  it  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  poor  creature,  by  imbibing  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  came  to  himself  and  rose  up.  One  of  his 
relations  who  was  close  by^  beat  him  on  the  head  with  a  bam- 
booy  and  killed  him  on  the  burning  pile.  This  circumstance 
is  not  groundless;   we  have  obtained  th^  account  from  a 

*  ''If  a  Hindoo,  after  haWng  been  taken  to  the  river,  and  supposed  to  be 
dead,  moves  himself,  or  attempts  to  get  up,  (as  is  frequently  tne  case,)  his 
relations  believe  that  some  evil  spirit  possesses  the  body ;  and  instantly  beat 
it  down  i^ith  a  hatchet,  spade,  or  some  iron  weapon  which  they  find  close 
by ;  thus  killing  the  poor  creature  who  might  have  survived.  Such  is  the 
cruel  reign  of  superstition  among  this  simple  race  of  people."  (Nots  by 
THE  Translator.^ 
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European  gentleman,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  it    The 

perpetrator  of  this  murder  (says  the  Hindoo  Translator), 

though  it  was  prejudice  that  prompted  him  to  act  as  he  did, 

no  doubt  conceived  with  respect  to  the  supposed  dead  man, 

what  we  have  already  stated.     Such  absurd  notions  of  evil 

spirits  or  supernatural  beings,  are  not  handed  to  us  by  our 

ancestors,  nor  can  we  find  any  trace  of  them  in  our  shastras, 

and  hence  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  such  groundless 

ideas  could  ever  take  root  in  the  minds  of  modem  Hindoos." 

A  correspondent  in   the  World  Pap^,  July  1829,  thus 

describes  the  exposure  of  the  sick,  and  what  he  terms, — the 

wholesale  Murders  so  frequently  exhibited  in  Bengal, — 

^  I  witnessed  an  instance  where  a  diseased  mother  was  exposed,  with  one 
iniJBLnt  at  the  hreasl,  and  another  about  two  years  of  age,  with  no  yisihle 
disease.  We  had  landed  to  dig  a  grave  and  bury  an  officer,  who  died  in 
the  night,  and  when  I  returned  to  the  ship,  I  could  not  eat  my  dinner  in 
consequence  of  the  loathsome  siffl>t,  of  tiDobahet  writhing  about  their  mother^ 
expiring  of  the  Cholera  Morbus.  Going  next  day  to  examine  if  the 
jackals  nad  torn  up  the  officer's  grave,  I  observed  the  elder  babe  dead,  the 
younger  crawling  iibout  it,  and  the  mother  had  been  devoured  !  Being  anxious 
to  know  the  fate  of  the  surviving  infant,  I  went  next  day,  and  found  it  had 
crawled  under  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  and  the  dead  child  had  disappeared : 
next  morning  the  other  had  beeu  devoured  also.  This  was  at  Diamond 
Harbour,  where,  the  population  not  being  great,  we  might  have  saved  one 
of  the  children,  but  feared  to  try ;  as  I  had  been  in  great  danger  from  the 
natives  at  Calcutta,  a  short  time  previously,  by  attempting  to  carry  off  one 
in  a  boat,  \^ho  was  laid  on  the  beach  with  a  number  of  other  human  sacri- 
fices. This  was  an  interesting  young  woman,  who  happened  to  lay  near  the 
boat  I  was  getting  in ;  she  seemed  to  be  overjoyed  when  I  raised  her  up, 
and  looked  equally  dejected  when  I  was  obliged  to  drop  her  and  hasten 
into  the  boat,  to  avoid  the  stones  which  were  tlurown  at  me.  Those  J  have 
seen  exposed  were  laid  on  their  backs;  as  if  the  cruelty  of  the  system  could 
not  be  complete,  unless  the  poor  unhappy  creatures,  who  escaped  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  night,  were  to  aie  mad,  with  brain  fever  or  apoplexy,  through 
the  face  being  exposed  to  the  blazing  sun  during  a  tropical  day,  which,  I 
believe,  would  cause  the  death  of  any  man,  even  in  sound  health." 

The  appalling  scenes  presented  to  the  humane^  even  in 
Calcutta,  are  such  as  shew  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Mussulman,  and  the  necessity  that  the  mild  dictates  of 
Christianity  should  be  propagated  among  the  people.  *^  It 
redounds  litUe  to  the  credit  of  the  Magistrates,*'  says  the 
Hnrkaru,  '^  or  to  their  subordinates,  that  fiie  Ghauts  present 
spectacles  disgusting  to  every  feeling  mind.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  twenty  dead  bodiesy  (and  as  many  living 
onesy)  are  brought  to  one  Ghaut  to  be  burnt*    This  Ghaut 


*  '*  The  funerals  of  the  Hindoos  contribute  to  render  them  unfeeling ; 
the  wood  which  is  to  bum  the  body  is  sometimes  brought  and  laid  in  the 
pretence  of  the  dying  man,  who  is  thus  treated  like  an  English  criminal, 
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win  admit  of  four  or  five  only  being  consumed  at  one  time. 
The  rest  are,  of  necessity,  suffered  to  putrefy  until  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  their  relations  to  bum  them ;  while  the 
groans  of  the  dying,  who  are  lying  close  by,  are  calculated  at 
once  to  excite  botli  pity  ana  horror.  Sometimes  also  the 
relations  are  so  poor,  that  they  cannot  procure  money  suffi- 
cient to  bum  the  body,  in  which  case  they  leave  it  at  the 
Ghaut,  and  beg  for  the  necessary  pittance  to  purchase  the 
wood ;  and  two  days  probably  elapse  before  any  charitable 
individuals  are  found  to  aid  them !  But  why  confine  these 
remarks  to  Ghauts  only?  Turn  towards  the  city;  there  we 
shall  behold  circumstances  which  excite  our  pity  and  our  indig- 
nation. Several  bodies  of  poor  men  are  seen  lying  in  the 
streets.  A  poor  man,  who  was  struck  by  the  sun,  fell  down 
on  the  Circular  Road  and  expired.  His  body  was  suffered 
to  lie  a  whole  day,  while  the  effigies  of  Hussan  and  Hussein 
were  exhibited  by  the  Mussulmans ;  and  the  body  must  have 
been  trampled  on  by  the  crowd,  which  generally  assemble  on 
such  occasions."  (Sep.  1,  1825.) 

^<  We  are  led  to  understand  (says  the  India  Gazette)  that 
the  sickness  among  the  natives  has  somewhat  abated.  Dead 
bodies,  in  rather  considerable  numbers,  may  still  be  seen 
afloat,  and  even  in  Tolly's  Nullah  we  have  seen  several. 
Indeed  one  remained  two  days  near  Allipore  Bridge,  and 
would,  we  suppose,  have  remained  there  to  this  hour,  had  it 
not  been  carried  away  by  a  rising  of  the  water.  It  is  quite 
horrible,  close  to  a  city  like  Calcutta,  to  see  human  carcases 
floating  about,  or  lying  at  length  on  the  bank,  a  prey  to  dogs 
or  carrion  birds.  The  sight  is  degrading  and  brutalizing.  It 
is  no  less  so,  to  see  the  Dooms  carrying  the  dead  in  a  state 
the  next  to  nudity,  slung  upon  bamboos,  and  thus  casting 
them  into  the  river ;  making  a  nuisance  of  the  stream !  It 
would  be  a  most  desirable  thing,  if  such  a  scandalous  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  dead  could  be  obviated ;  for  scandalous 
such  spectacles  certainly  are,  to  the  eyes  of  Christians,  in  a 
city  subject  to  Christian  Laws  and  Government  The 
expense  could  not  be  very  great  of  providing  a  stock  of 
mango  coflins  in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  to  be  availa- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  the  Dooms ;  who  ought  also  to  be  made 
to  attach  weights  to  the  dead  bodies  they  cast  into  the  river. 
This  would  not  prevent  their  being  carried  to  the  ocean,  though 
it  would  keep  them  from  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water : 

when  his  coffin  is  carried  with  him  (o  the  place  of  execution."  Ward's  View^ 
Tol.  iii.  Intro,  p.  22.    Auth. 
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perhaps,  if  the  matter  were  properly  represented  to  Govern- 
ment, such  a  suggestion  would  meet  consideration.'^^  (Aug. 
1825.) 

From  these  various  facts  and  observations,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  practice  of  exposing  the  sick 
and  the  dead  in  Britii^h  India,  and  the  brutalizing  and  de-» 
moralizing  influence  of  it  upon  the  population.  Does  not 
the  voice  of  humanity  demand  attention  to  these  atrocities  ? 
Where  are  the  tender  sympathies  of  nature  ?  Let  Britain 
display  her  true  character  in  India — ^let  her  abolish  every 
species  of  human  sacrifices,  and  raise  the  tone  of  humane  and 
moral  feeling  in  society. 


CHAP.  II. 

Eartent  of  the  prevalence  of  this  inhuman  practice. 

On  this  subject  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  precision. 
The  Author  hesitates  to  give  an  opinion ;  but  it  is  presumed, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  presenting  the  statements  of 
those,  who,  from  their  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ganges, 
may  be  supposed  best  qualified  to  form  some  idea  of  the  pre- 
valence of  this  unnatural  and  destructive  custom.  ^'The 
immersion,"  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  ^^  of  half  the  body  of  a  person, 
supposed  to  be  dying,  in  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  must  often 
occasion  premature  death.  It  is  optional ;  not  commanded. 
Though  very  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  re- 
probated in  many  places  at  a  distance  from  iff  The 
Author  never  saw  this  practice  during  his  residence  in  Orissa. 
It  is  hoped  that  attention  will  be  awakened  to  this  subject, 
and  more  correct  information  respecting  it  obtained. 

*  '*One  of  the  first  specimens  of  the  manners  of  the  coimtry  (says  the  late 
Bishop  Heber),  which  have  fallen  under  our  notice,  has  been  a  human 
corpse,  slowly  floating  past,  according  to  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Hin- 
doos." (Jour.  voL  i.  p.  2.)  ^*  The  practice  of  throwing  dead  bodies  into  the 
river  is,  in  manv  places,  a  dreadful  nuisance ;  as  iu  case  a  body  should  float 
to  the  side  of  tne  river,  and  remain  there,  it  will  conUnue  to  infect  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  till  the  vultures,  dogs,  jackals,  and  other  animals  have 
deroured  iL  The  throwing  of  dead  bodies  and  other  filth  into  the  river 
makes  the  Ganges,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  resemble  a  common 
sewer.  Still  the  natives  drink  it  with  the  greatest  appetite,  bathe  in  it  every 
day,  to  cleanse  their  bodies  and  their  souls,  and  carry  it  to  an  immense  dis- 
tance, as  the  greatest  imaginable  treasure  !^'  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos, 
vol.  iii.  p.  276.  f  Mem.  £cc.  Esta.  for  British  India,  p.  94. 
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Some  traces  of  this  custom  are  found  in  NepauL — ^^  The 
large  valley  of  Nepaul  is  somewhat  of  a  circular  form,  and  is 
watered  by  the  numerous  streams  contributaiy  to  the  Bogmutty, 
which  flow  from  the  surrounding  hills  towards  the  centre,  and 
unite  a  little  way  south  of  the  capital  (Catmandoo).  In  the 
valley  there  are  two  hills,  one  named  Lambhunath  is  vene- 
rated by  the  Buddhits ;  the  other  is  greatly  reverenced  by 
the  Brahminical  followers  of  the  Vedas,  as  having  been  the 
residence  of  Siva  and  his  wife,  to  each  of  whom  a  temple  is 
still  dedicated.  These  temples  are  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  pilgrims,  who,  by  visiting  all  the  fanes,  hope  to 
escape  degradation  below  the  scale  of  man  in  any  fdture  me- 
tempsychosis. The  hill  in  a  large  proportion  of  its  circum- 
ference is  washed  by  the  Bogmutty,  which  is  here  so  holy  a 
river^  that  all  the  Hindoos  o^  Nepaul  msh  to  expire  toith 
their  feet  immersed  in  its  streamy  and  after  death  to  be  bum- 
ed  on  its  banks.^* 

"  Every  Hindoo,*'  says  the  Rev.  W.  Ward,  in  his  Farewell 
Letters^  ''in  the  hour  of  death,  is  hurried  to  the  side  of  the 
Ganges,  or  some  other  sacred  river,  if  near  enough;  where  he 
is  laid,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun 
by  day,  and  to  the  dews  and  cold  of  the  night  The  water 
of  the  river  is  poured  plentifully  dowii  him  if  he  can  swallow 
it ;  and  his  breast,  forehead,  and  arms,  are  besmeared  with 
the  mud  of  the  river ;  for  the  very  mud  of  the  Ganges  is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  purifying  properties.  Just  before  the 
soul  quits  the  body,  he  is  laid  on  the  earth,  and  immersed 
to  the  middle  in  the  stream ;  while  his  relations  stand  around 
him,  tormenting  him  in  his  last  moments  with  superstitious 
rites,  and  increasing  a  hundred  fold,  the  pains  of  dying.  Very 
ofieny  where  recovery  might  be  reasonably  expected^  these  bar- 
barities bring  on  premature  death.  It  is  pretty  certain  that^ 
in  using  these  rites^  many  private  murders  are  perpetrated.^^ 
In  a  calculation,  made  by  the  same  author,  of  die  number  of 
Hindoos  who  perish  annually,  the  victims  of  superstition,  he  es- 
timates, that  there  are  500  sick  persons  whose  death  is  hastened 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and  adds,  ^*  a  gentleman,  whose 
opinion  is  of  great  weight,  says, — '  I  believe  this  estimate  is 
hi  below  the  truth.' "  Of  various  kinds  of  Hindoo  cruelties  it  is 
remarked, — "There  are  a  number  of  actions  performed  by 
Hindoos  supposed  to  be  meritorious  in  their  nature,  but 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Christian,  desert^e  punishment 
even  in  this  Ufe.  The  Hindoo  widow  burning  with  the  dead 
body  of  her  husband,  is  promised  a  residence  in  heaven  during 


*  HamiltOD's  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  675. 
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the  reign  of  fourteen  Indras ;  yet  no  Christian  doubts  whether 
these  are  real  murders  or  not  The  death  of  vast  multitudes  of 
Hindoos  is  procured^  or  hastened^  annually ^  by  immersing  a 
part  of  the  body^  in  a  state  of  dangerous  weakness^  in  the  Gun- 
gesy  and  by  pouring  large  quantities  of  water  into  the  mouth  of 
the  dying  person :  yet  the  Hindoos  think  it  a  work  of  great 
merit.  Many  persons  yoluntarily  renounce  life  in  the  Ganges, 
under  the  hope  of  obtaining  immediate  entrance  into  heaven, 
and  yet  a  jury  of  Englishmen  would  pronounce  it  self-murder. 
Infatuated  mothers  devote  their  children  to  this  sacred  river, 
not  doubting  but  that  they  are  sending  them  to  heaven ;  yet 
we  feel  certain  that  every  such  infant  is  murdered/'*  Ought 
not  Britain  to  exert  her  influence  and  abolish  all  these 
murderous  practices  ?  Is  not  this  one  great  design  of  Pro- 
vidence in  her  supremacy  over  the  millions  of  India  ?  What 
a  blessing  would  Christianity  be  to  Hindostan ! 

A  late  resident  in  India  observes,  '^  With  regard  to  the  er- 
tent  of  the  practice^  every  conjecture  must  be  very  uncertain. 
There  are  no  registers  of  births  and  burials  to  which  we  can 
have  recourse ;  and  consequently,  we  have  no  data  upon 
which  we  can  form  any  accurate  calculation.  The  river 
Ganges  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Himmaleh ;  whence  it  flows 
in  the  direction  of  Hurdwar.  From  this  place  it  gushes 
through  an  opening  in  the  mountains,  and  entering  Hindostan, 
flows  1200  miles  with  a  smooth  navigable  stream  to  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  In  its  course  through  these  plains  it  receives 
eleven  rivers,  some  of  which  are  larger,  and  none  smaller  than 
the  Thames.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the  Ganges,  and 
many  of  the  tributary  streams,  the  custom  of  exposing  the 
sick  prevails.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  those  who  dwell  near  its 
banks :  some  are  brought  from  a  great  distance,  that  they  may 
die  near  Gunga.  If  we  consider  the  denseness  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  number  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  near 
which  this  river  flows,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  loss  of 
human  life,  occasioned  by  this  custom,  is  of  awfiil  extent  Nor 
indeed  have  I  heard  of  any  Hindoos  remonstrating  against  it, 
except  Bruja  Mohun,  who  wrote  an  excellent  'A-act  on  the 
present  state  of  Polytheism  in  India.  When  this  respectable 
and  enlightened  man  was  seized  with  the  Cholera  Morbus, 
his  relatives  wished  to  hurry  him  away  to  the  river,  but  he  re- 
fused and  insisted  on  being  left  in  his  house.'* 

The  late  Bishop  Heber,  when  at  Benares,  stated, — ^^  Fuel 
is  extremely  dear,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  imputed  the 


*  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  138, 173. 
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number  of  bodies  thrown  into  the  river  without  burning.  Sut- 
tees are  less  numerous  in  Benares  than  in  many  parts  of  India, 
but  self-immolation  by  drowning  is  very  common.  Every 
year,  many  scores  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India  come 
hither,  expressly  to  end  their  days  and  secure  their  salvation. 
They  purchase  two  large  kedgeree  pots,  between  which  they 
tie  themselves ;  and,  when  empty,  these  support  their  weight 
in  the  water.  Thus  equipped  they  paddle  into  the  stream, 
then  fill  the  pots  with  the  water  which  surrounds  them,  and 
thus  sink  into  eternity !  Government  have  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  prevent  this  practice,  but  with  no  other  effect  than 
driving  the  voluntary  victims  a  little  further  down  the  river ; 
nor  indeed,  when  a  man  has  come  several  hundred  miles  to 
die,  is  it  likely  that  a  police  officer  can  prevent  him  ?  In- 
struction seems  the  only  way  in  which  these  poor  people  can 
be  implroved,  and  that  I  trust  they  will  by  degrees  obtam  from 
us.''*  (Sep.  1824.)  The  success  of  the  British  magistrate  at 
Allahabad,  in  suppressing  this  practice,  shews  that  this  and 
similar  cruel  customs  in  India,  may  be  abolished  by  the 
paternal  power  of  Britain. 

The  late  Rev.  D.  Brown  bears  his  testimony  to  the  appall- 
ing extent  of  this  practice : — '^  The  Brahmuns  can,  as  may 
serve  their  interest,  devote  any  sick  branch  of  a  family  to 
death :  and  incredible  numbers  are  destroyed  by  this  super- 
stitionyf  "  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion,"  says  the  Rev.  S. 
Sutton,  late  of  Moorshedabad,  ^'that,  yearly,  thousands  of 
persons  would  recover  from  their  diseases,  if  this  absurd  cus- 
tom were  abolished." 

^^  The  exposure  of  the  sick  and  dying  by  the  sides  of  the 
Ganges,  and  other  sacred  rivers,  has  been  practised  firom  time 
immemorial,  and  is  extended  to  all  the  Hindoos  residing  near 
the  rivers.  At  the  hour  of  death,  these  poor  creatures  are 
brought  from  home,  and  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  a 
vertical  sun,  even  in  the  very  agonies  of  death ;  or  to  the 
heavy  dews  and  cold  of  the  night  The  body  of  the  sufferer 
is  besmeared  with  the  mud  of  the  river,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  water  is  poured  down  him,  if  he  can  be  made  to  swallow  it. 
Hereby  the  most  horrible  cruelties  are  practised  on  the  per- 
son of  the  dying,  in  the  hour  wh£n  suffering  humanity,  in 
every  civilized  country,  receives  the  most  soothing  and  un- 
wearied attentions;  and  hundreds  are  hurried  into  a  pre- 
mature grave.^^X 

*  Journ.,  vol.  i.  p.  295.  f  Miss.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  117. 

I  Remarks  on  the  Immolatioiis  of  India.  (Parbury.)  p.  6. 
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"  I  was  much  interested,"  says  a  correspondent  in  the 
Columbian  Press  Gazette,  *^  with  the  perusal  of  your  remarks 
on  the  practice  of  suffocating  invalid  Hindoos  with  Gunga-joly 
or  water  of  the  Ganges.  I  have  looked  upon  this  horrid  custom 
for  years,  in  the  light  in  which  you  represent  it ;  and  in  many 
instances,  I  consider  it  absolute  murder.  It  is  far  more 
prevalent  than  the  burning  of  tvidoufs.  Among  the  higher 
class  of  Hindoos,  hardly  any  one  is  allowed  to  depart  this 
life  in  peace  at  home,  but  is  taken  to  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  there  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Brahminical  superstition. 
This  indeed  is  such  a  crying  and  prevalent  evil,  among  Hin- 
doos, that  it  certainly;  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  in  authority." — ^Aug.  1825. 

Another  correspondent  states, — *^  The  perusal  of  a  Paper 
called  ^  Brahminiccd  Cruelties^  and  your  observations  upon 
it,  induce  me  again,  to  say  something  in  defence  of  the  cause 
of  humanity,  which  you  have  advocated.  I  entirely  concur 
with  you  in  opinion,  diat  the  ^  John  Bull,'  when  speaking  upon 
this  subject,  must  have  confined  his  view  to  the  Bankshall 
and  Chundpaul  Ghauts,  as  the  scenes  of  the  barbarous  acts ; 
and  am  surprised,  he  should  be  so  ignorant,  of  what  is  passing 
a  little  beyond  Calcutta  and  its  immediate  environs.  /  can  con- 
fidently asserty  that  such  murderous  acts^as  the  one  I  described 
in  your  last  number,  are  of  almost  daily  joccurrence  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Bengal.  Perhaps  few  of  your  readers  are  acquainted 
with  a  village  called  Chakdafi :  it  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hooghly,  near  Sooksaugur,  a  little  above  Bandel.  When 
any  of  the  unfortunate  individuals,  who  are  carried  to  the 
river  to  receive  the  '  Gunga  Labh^  survive  the  dreadfiil  treat- 
ment of  their  murderers,  by  the  physical  strength  of  their 
constitution,  oi:  other  causes,  they  are  generally  expelled  fi-om 
their  cast,  torn  fi-om  their  relations  and  sent  to  inhabit  this 
village.  After  they  are  taken  out  of  the  house  to  undergo 
this  inhuman  rite,  they  are  reckoned  unholy  and  unfit  for 
association.  There  they  intermarry,  and  I  suppose  live  as 
comfortably,  as  any  of  the  low  cast  Hindoos.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  village  is  inhabited  by  any  but  these  people  and 
their  children.  Those  who  wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of 
Brahminical  cruelties,  in  this  respect,  may  pay  a  visit  to  Chak- 
dah,  and  there  learn,  from  the  inhabitants,  Uie  extent  of  tor- 
tures that  each  of  them  has  suffered." 

The  author  of  a  very  interesting  little  work,  entitled,  "  The 
Friends;  a  true  Tale  of  woe  and  joy  from  the  Easty^  pub- 
lished in  1830,  bears  his  testimony  to  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  the  practice.    "  A  very  distressing  annoyance  to  foreigners 
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travelling  on  the  Ganges,  is  tlie  number  of  persons  that  are  to 
be  seen  dying  along  its  sides.  In  Bengal,  no  sooner  is  a  maQ 
thought  to  be  near  his  end,  than  he  is  hurried  away  to  the 
edge  of  the  holy  stream,  that  he  may  breathe  his  last  beside  its 
waters.  Many  of  these  are  not  actuaUy  dying ;  but  as  the 
loss  of  cast  is  attendant  upon  their  recovery  after  this  step 
has  been  taken,  their  friends  keep  them  exposed  to  the  scorch- 
ing sun  of  the  day,  and  the  killing  damps  of  the  night ;  and 
often  are  they  seen  putting  them  up  to  me  chin  in  the  water, 
pouring  it  into  their  mouths,  and  even  choking  them  with 
mud  and  sand.  These  are  spectacles  to  be  seen  not  once  a 
year,  but  they  are  the  every  day, — nay,  the  hourly  scenes,  of 
the  lower  Provinces  of  HindostanJ"* 

The  following  letter  from  a  gentleman,  in  a  Calcutta  Paper, 
affords  a  specimen  of  the  u>ant  of  humanity  and  attention  to 
the  sick,  so  prevalent  among  the  Hindoos: — 

*^  I  am  a  Mofussilite,  and,  in  the  absence  of  better  society,  I  love  to  make 
companionsbip  with  a  few  £uthful  dogs,  which  have  served  me  well,  erer 
since  they  had  the  happiness  of  having  me  for  a  roaster.  The  evening 
before  last,  having  mounted  my  horse  and  whistled  them  about  me,  I  startea 
with  the  intention  of  running  a  fox  if  I  could  find  one.  I  had  scarcely 
proceeded  a  hundred  yards  from  my  house,  when  my  horse  started  at  some- 
thing rolled  up  in  a  mat,  lying  under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road.  As 
there  were  numbers  of  people  passing,  who  took  no  notice  of  it,  I  thought 
it  could  be  nothing  of  consequence  enough  to  require  me  to  dismount,  so  I 
passed  on ;  and,  after  having  had  my  ride,  and  killed  a  jackal,  I  returned 
nome.  About  ten  o'clock  next  morning,  my  bearer  informed  me  Uiat  a  travel- 
ler, oppressed  with  age,  and  wearied  with  lus  journey,  was  lying  under  a 
tree  a  short  distance  off,  and  was  just  about  to  die :  '  and^  added  he  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  perfect  unconcern,  *  he  hu  been  lying  there  for  several  days^ 
without  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink,  so  he  cannot  live  more  than  a  day!^ 
Havingput  on  my  clothes  as  hastily  as  I  could,  I  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  to  my 
astonishment  found,  that  what  I  had  taken  for  a  bundle  of  wood  or  grass  was 
nothing  less  than  a  man.  At  first  sight  it  appeared  to  roe  that  he  was  totally 
stiff  and  dead;  but,  on  turning  him  round,  I  found  that  life  was  not  extinct, 
and  that  possibly  something  might  vet  be  done  to  recal  the  parting  spirit. 
I  accordingly  had  him  borne  to  my  house,  and  with  considerable  difficulty 
I  forced  some  medicine  down  his  throat;  by  degrees  he  recovered  so  far  as 
to  make  known  to  me  that,  having  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Juggernaut,  he  was  returning  to  his  home  at  Moorshedabad,  when  he  was 
seized  with  an  illness  which  day  by  day  increased :  that,  bis  money  being 
spent,  he  had  been  eleven  days  without  tasting  food ;  and  that,  not  being 
able  to  advance  farther  than  the  place  in  which  I  found  him,  he  had  been 
left  there  by  his  friend.  (Mark  the  word,  Mr.  Editor).  As  to  not  having 
eaten  any  tning  for  eleven  days,  his  emaciated  state  bore  full  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  story ;  for  I  never  could  have  believed  it  possible,  without 
actually  seeing  it,  that  the  human  frame  could  be  wasted  to  such  a  degree, 
and  still  have  life  in  it. 


*  "  The  Friends,"  p.  121. 
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>*  What  ft  stiange  idea  these  people  must  have  of  religioiiy  and  what  it 
requires !  In  this  case,  two  persons  set  out  together  from  Mooishedabad  to 
Juirgernaut  The  one  is  seventy  years  of  age,  the  other  a  young  man  in 
full  health.  On  their  way  hack  the  old  man  fell  sick;  and,  although  his 
friend  has  heen  making  this  pilgrimage  for  the  sake  of  his  salvation,  and 
trying  to  make  his  peace  with  nis  gods,  yet  he  hesitates  not  to  leave  his  sick 
companion  to  die  as  he  may,  and  heeome  food  for  dogs ;  and,  when  he 
returns  to  If  oorshedabad,  he,  no  douht,  thinks  that  he  has  washed  away  all 
the  sins  of  his  former  life,  hy  the  merit  of  a  pilgrimage  to  a  shrine  polluted 
with  human  hlood !  It  is  a  comfort  indeed  to  think,  that  we  profess  a 
faith  which  points  out  a  very  different  conduct  on  such  an  occasion.  It  is 
ours  to  act  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  pour  oil  and  wine  into  the 
wounds  of  the  distressed,  whether  Christian,  Jew,  Pagan,  or  Mussulman ; 
and  I  trust  there  are  hut  few  of  my  readers,  who  would  have  passed  hy  on 
the  other  side,  without  heeding  the  miserahle  skeleton  who  now  lies  at  my 
door.  The  Hindoos  have  a  definition  of  the  word '  neighbour,'  but  it  is 
widely  different  from  that  given  by  the  Author  of  our  faith.  Thev  have  no 
such  precept  as, '  do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by.'  The  fate  of  the 
poor  wretcn  I  hope  to  serve  is  the  fate  of  thousands.  Immense  numbers  of 
those  who  leave  their  houses  in  these  pilgrimages,  leave  them  never  to  re- 
turn. Hundreds  die  by  the  way,  ana  some  are  crushed  to  death  by  the 
ponderous  car  of  Juggernaut 

"  This  is  the  religion  of  those  who  have  been  so  often  called  the  mtU 
Hindoo$ :  this  is  the  rriigion  of  a  people,  who  diudder  at  the  idea  of  killing 
a  cow,  but  subject  it  to  the  greatest  tortures  when  alive.  This  is  part  of  a 
mtem  which  condemns  the  unhappy  widow  to  be  burned  in  the  embrace  of 
the  putrid  corpse  of  her  husbana — ^which  has  found  a  merit  in  exposing  a 
new-born  child  to  the  iaws  of  a  voracious  shark,  or  a  greedy  alligator — and 
which  thrusts  an  iron  hook  into  the  back  of  its  poor  deluded  votaries,  and 
swings  them  in  the  air,  witii  savase  satiafaction  to  the  spectators!  It  is 
melancholy  to  think,  that  one  hundred  millions  bend  the  knee  to  innumer- 
able gods,  whose  chief  delight  tibey  conceive  to  consist,  in  witnessing  the 
agonies  of  a  human  being,  expiring  under  tortures  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
their  favour!  Give  them  education  suffieient  to  see  the  eiiors  of  their  re- 
ligion and  the  presumption  of  their  priests,  and  iJien  some  bold  spirits  must 
break  through  those  fetters  which  have  bound  them  for  centuries.        W. 

JfUy  5, 1825." 

The  Periodical  accounts  of  the  Baptist  Mission  contain 
affecting  statements  of  Hindoo  cruelty.  A  passage  or  two 
only  are  given.  **  Do  not  send  men  of  compassion  here,  (said 
the  late  Dr.  Thomas,)  for  jou  will  soon  break  their  hearts. 
Do  send  men  full  of  compassion  here,  where  many  perish 
with  cold,  many  for  lack  of  bread,  and  millions  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  In  England  the  poor  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
Gospel,  in  being  fed  and  clothed,  by  those  who  know  not  by 
what  diey  are  moved.  When  the  Gospel  is  generally 
acknowledged  in  a  land,  it  puts  some  to  fear  and  others  to 
shame ;  so  that,  to  relieve  their  own  smart,  they  provide  for 
the  poor.  But  here,  (O  miserable  sight !)  I  have  found  the 
path- way  stopped  up  by  sick  and  wounded  people,  perishing 
with  hunger ;  and  that  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  where 
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numbers  pass  by ;  some  singing,  others  talking,  but  none 
shewing  mercy ;  as  though  they  were  dying  weeds,  and  not 
dying  men."* 

Diego  de  Lonta,  an  early  Portuguese  writer,  during  his 
residence  at  Goa,  speaks  of  hospitals  for  animals  in  India ; 
but  asserts  the  inhumanity  of  the  Hindoos. — ^'  One  means  of 
making  atonement  for  their  sins  is  by  forming  hospitals  for 
birds.  We  have  seen  a  remarkable  one  in  the  fortress  of 
Cambayette,  in  which  were  very  comfortable  places  provided 
for  the  birds  which  sheltered  there,  and  persons  were  employed 
to  take  care  of  such  as  were  sick.  The  revenues  are  derived 
from  public  alms.  One  hospital  has  persons  in  pay,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  walk  the  streets  and  fields  to  search  for  sick  or 
infirm  birds,  and  bring  them  to  the  hospital.  They  have 
also  places  for  sick  and  aged  beasts,  where  they  are  lodged 
and  attended ;  people  are  kept  to  go  in  search  of  old  bufialoes, 
horses,  or  mules,  wounded  or  infirm;  which  are  conveyed 
to  the  hospital  and  cured.  If  they  see  a  lame  man  on  the 
ground,  they  will  not  lend  a  hand  to  lift  him  up ;  but  let  him 
be  trampled  upon  by  men  and  beasts,  because  they  say  he  is 
reduced  to  this  state  by  his  sins.  They  buy  birds  merely  to 
let  them  loose ;  but  would  not  contribute  to  release  a  man 
from  prison,  even  if  it  were  their  own  father.''t 

These  statements  forcibly  remind  the  humane  and  pious 
of  the  declaration  of  Scripture, — ^^  Their  sorrows  shall  be 
multiplied  that  hasten  after  another  god :  their  drink  offerings 
of  blood  will  I  not  offer,  nor  take  up  their  names  into  my 
lips."  What  a  blessing  would  Chnstianity  prove  to  the 
myriads  of  India,  thus  *^  seeking  death  in  the  error  of  their 
way."  The  dictate  of  the  Gospel,  which  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  Britain  to  give  to  the  East,  is  ^'Do  thyself  no  harm." 
May  its  blessings  extend  as  'far  as  winds  can  waft  and 
billows  roll.* 

*  Vol.  L  p.  284. 
t  Asi.  Jour.,  March  1837.    See  Heber's  account  of  a  similar  inBtitutioii 
at  Broach.    Jour.,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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CHAP.   III. 


The  impossibility  of  detecting  murder  tcith  the  permission  of 
this  custom — palliation  of  it  absurd — the  propriety  of 
adopting  measures  for  the  suppression  of  its  atrocities — 
utility  of  attending  to  the  sick — confirmation  of  the  state- 
ments — concluding  remarks. 

These  appalling  facts  are  submitted  to  the   attention  of 
the  humane  in  Britain  and  India.    That  such  atrocious  acts, 
under  the  semblance  of  religion,  are  perpetrated,  is  beyond  a 
doubt ;  but  ought  such  infractions  of  the  inviolable  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity  to  be  tolerated  ?  The  celebrated  histo- 
rian, RolUn,  severely  censures  the  conduct  of  Xerxes,  in  giving 
up  his  brother's  wife  to  the  revenge  of  his  own,  and  says, — 
'^  He  was  guilty*  of  the  weakest  and  most  cruel  piece  of  com- 
pliance;  making  the  inviolable  obligations  of  justice  and 
humanity  give  way  to  the  arbitrary  laws  cfa  customJ*^    It  is 
written,  '^  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.^'   *^  Mercy  and  truth 
preserve  the  king,  and  his  throne  is  upholden  by  mercy .*' 
It  is  not  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  British  power 
in  India,  that  these  cruelties  should  be  permitted.    The  God 
of  nations,  is  ^^  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquify,  just  and 
right  is  he  -y"  and  He  will  '^  make  inquisition  for  blood."   Can 
it  be  doubted  whether  Britain  possesses  the  power  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  declaring  that  whoever  is  accessary  to  the  death 
of  an  individual  by  In&nticide,  the  Exposure  of  the  sick,  or 
any  other  inhuman  custom,  is  a  murderer,  and  as  such  ame- 
nable to  the  laws  ?     In  India  '  our  will  is  our  law.'     How 
great  is  the  responsibility  of  the  British  Government ! 

'*  Hear  it,  ye  Senates — ^hear  this  truth  sublime ; 
He  who  allows  of  murder,  shazes  the  crime." 

ITie  impossibility  of  detecting  murder,  unth  the  permission  of 
this  custom,  is  apparent  from  the  folhunng  facts. 

The  late  Rev.  W.  Ward  thus  describes  the  circumstances 
of  a  heathen  dying  by  the  Ganges. — ^''Just  before  or  after 
being  immersed,  Uiey  spread  the  mud  of  the  river  on  the 
breast,  &c.,  of  the  dying  man,  and  with  one  of  their  fingers 
write  on  this  mud  the  name  of  some  deify ;  they  also  pour 
water  down  his  throat,  shout  the  name  of  different  deities  in 
his  ears,  and,  by  this  anxiety  after  his  future  happiness,  hurry 
him  into  eternity ;  and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  fearea, 
prevent  recovery  where  it  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
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Some  persons  who  are  carried  down  to  the  river  side  rev^ive, 
and  return  home  again ;  but  scarcely  any  instances  are  known 
of  persons  surviying  after  the  half  immersion  in  water.  In 
cases  of  sudden  and  alarming  sickness^  many  are  actwMy 
murdered  by  these  violent  means  of  sending  men  to  Qunga^ 
*^  Private  murder  is  practised  to  a  dreadfid  extent  among  the 
Hindoos ;  and  is  exceedingly  facilitated,  and  detection  pre- 
ventedy  by  the  practice  of  hurrying  sick  persons  to  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  burning  them  as  soon  as  dead.  Many 
anecdotes  on  this  subject  might  be  given.''* 

Dr.  Johns,  in  his  pamphlet  before  refenred  to,  speaks  of  a 
man  drowned  in  sport.  *^  Some  years  ago  as  Shivu  Shiromee 
(the  Brahmun  who  related  the  fact  to  the  Rev.  W.  Ward,) 
was  returning  from  batiiing,  with  Kashenaut,  another  Brah- 
mun, they  saw  a  poor  old  man  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there  ?  He  replied  that  he 
was  destitute  of  friends,  and  was  about  to  renounce  life  in 
the  Ganges.  Kashenaut  urged  him  not  to  delay  then,  if  he 
was  come  to  die.  But  the  man  seemed  to  hesitate,  and 
replied  that  it  was  very  cold.  The  Brahmun  (hinting  to  his 
companion,  that  he  wished  to  see  the  sport  before  he  returned 
home !)  reproached  the  poor  trembling  wretch  for  his  cowardice, 
and,  seizing  his  hand,  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  bank ; 
where  he  made  him  sit  down,  rubbed  over  him  the  purifying 
clay  of  the  river,  and  ordered  him  to  repeat  the  proper  incan- 
tations. While  he  was,  with  his  eyes  closed,  repeating  these 
forms,  he  slipped  down  and  sunk  into  the  water,  which  was 
very  deep,  and  perished.''t    Was  not  this  murder  ? 

In  the  Circular  Letters  of  the  Missionaries  at  Serampore, 
accounts  are  given  of  the  drowning  of  two  lepers,  at  Futwa 
and  Alumgung.  ^^  On  hearing  the  people  bdlonging  to  the 
boat  say  that  a  man  was  going  to  be  drowned  at  Futwa,  I 
looked  out,  and  saw  the  poor  creature,  without  fingers  or  toes, 
but  in  other  respects  apparently  healthy.  He  was  eating 
very  heartily,  and  surrounded  by  several  people,  who  appeared 
to  have  conducted  him  to  the  spot.  The  bank  being  high,  I 
could  not  get  out  of  the  boat,  till  we  got  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  place  where  the  man  sat  As  I  was  running 
towards  the  spot,  I  heard  the  people  on  the  top  of  the  boat 
call  out,  ^  He  is  drowned  !  he  is  drowned  P  His  attendants, 
who  appeared  to  be  his  relatives,  had  assisted  him  down  the 
bank  of  the  river;   but  whether  they  pushed  him  in,  or 

*  View  of  the  Hindoot,  vol.  iii.  PP.  269.  291.  f  Facts  and 

Opinions  relatiTe  to  the  Biuning  of  Hindoo  Widows,  1816,  p.  70. 
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whether  he  got  into  the  water  of  his  own  accord,  I  cannot 
tell ;  bnt  the  bank  was  so  steep  at  the  place  that  he  could  not 
possibly  get  out  again.  He  made  great  efforts  to  reach  the 
side,  but  had  he  been  a  good  swimmer  he  could  not  have  got 
out,  the  stream  was  so  rapid.  I  saw  him  struggle  much, 
before  he  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  I  endeayoured  to  impress  on 
the  people  who  attended  him,  the  heinousness  of  the  crime 
they  had  perpetrated ;  but  they  smiled  at  my  concern,  and 
said  they  had  only  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  deceased, 
who  had  neither  hands  nor  feet''    (Not.  1812).* 

^  A  Hindoo,  of  the  writer  cast,'^  says  the  Rev.  J.  Moore, 
'^  informed  me  he  saw  a  Hindoo  carpenter  drowned,  because 
he  had  the  leprosy.  He  was  carried  from  one  of  the  Ghauts 
at  Alumgung  in  a  boat,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly 
of  people,  and,  when  in  deep  water,  put  overboard.  Two 
large  earthen  pots,  one  filled  with  sand,  the  other  with  barley, 
were  fastened  to  his  shoulders.  The  man  sunk,  but  after  some 
time  floated  on  the  water.  The  people  in  the  boat  rowed 
after  him  and  took  him  up,  but  made  sure  work  of  it  the 
second  time.''     (Oct  1818.) 

^^  The  Cama  Morun,  or  voluntary  death,  is  when  a  person, 
who  is  in  distress  or  ^grace,  or  believes  it  meritorious  to  die 
in  the  Ganges,  forms  the  resolution  of  parting  with  life  in  the 
sacred  stream.  Some  of  them  abstain  from  food  that  they 
may  expire  in  the  holy  place;  but  the  greater  number  drown 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  surrounding  multitude. 
Their  children  and  other  relations  generally  attend  them.  // 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  father  to  be  pushed  again  into 
the  river  by  his  sons,  if  he  attempt  to  swim  back  to  land  /"f 
Are  not  these  acts  of  murder  ?  Must  not  India  be  greatly 
defiled  with  blood  ? 

The  Editor  of  the  Bengal  Hurkaru,  in  Aug.  1825,  very 
judiciously  and  forcibly  observes,  on  this  subject, — 

"  We  will  make  a  lemark  or  two  on  a  topic  that  has  been  brought  to 
public  notice  in  the  Columbian  Press  Gazette,  and  which  has  been  attempted 
to  be  palliated  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  Hindoo  rile.  It  would  be  idle 
to  waste  words  to  prove,  that  if  it  could  be  clearly  made  out  in  evidence  that 
a  sick  man  was  put  to  death  by  his  relations,  by  Brahmuns,  or  by  any  body 


*  The  Rev.  H.  Townley,  recently  related  the  following  anecdote,  illus- 
trative of  the  Hindoo  character.—"  A  Hindoo  once  said  to  me,  *  Why  are 
iron  so  very  earnest  to  save  others  P  What  is  it  to  vou  if  they  should  be 
06t  r  I  said  to  him, '  If  you  should  see  a  poor  fdlow-creatnre  sinking 
beneath  the  waves  of  the  Ganges,  and  your  boat  was  passing  by  him,  would 
you  not  be  glad  to  put  out  your  hand  that  you  might  save  him  ?*  '  No,'  he 
replied,  *  I  diould  look  to  myself.'  Christianity  reprobates  the  inquiry, — 
'  Am  I  my  brother* $  keeper  r^**  t  Burdens  Miss.  Auec.  p.  37. 
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else,  when  carried  do  cm  to  the  ri?er,  or  by  any  other  means,  and  whether 
against  the  prayers  of  the  sick  roan  or  not,  at  least  within  the  juriBdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  would  be  murder ;  iust  as  the  performance  of  a 
Suttee  would  be  murder.  The  pretence,  that  tke  Hindoo  religion  authorized 
such  practices,  would  be  equally  unavaitable  m  one  cote  as  in  the  other.  The 
fact,  that  death  is  anticipated  bv  violent  means  may  be  denied,  and  we 
certainly  axe  in  possession  of  no  other  proof  than  common  report ;  but,  if  such 
facts  do  exisiy  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  presence  of  Police  Peons  is  any 
protection  at  all  against  abuse;  certainly  not  if  they  are  Hindoos.  We 
should  be  glad  to  Jmow,  by  what  authority  it  is  that  dying  persons  are 
exposed  by  the  ri?er  side;  and  would  thaidc  any  of  onr  readers,  learned 
in  the  languages  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  to  giye  us  precise  information; 
for  without  violence,  and  without  the  use  of  suffocation,  the  mere  exposure 
on  a  muddy  banh,  under  a  burning  sun,  of  a  person  dangerously  ill,  cannot 
be  considered  by  any  reasonable  man,  but  as  an  act  approaching  very  near  to 
murder,  under  whatever  pretext  it  is  done, 

'*  There  is  a  kind  of  fanaticism  prevalent  among  Europeans  in  India, 
which  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  force  of  habit,  and  of  the  puerile  tendency 
to  extremes  that  disgraces  even  intelligent  men,  who  adopt  theories  that 
their  self-love  becomes  interested  to  support  We  allude  not  to  the  fanaticism 
in  the  dogmas  of  Christianity,  but  a  fanaticism  that  is  ready  to  go  all  lengths 
in  palliation  and  supnort  of  the  most  revolting  doctrines  of  Hindoo  super- 
stition. This  turn  of  mind,  of  which  we  have  perceived  many  traces  in  the 
writings  of  Europeans  who  have  been  in  India,  naturally  arises  from  a  wish 
to  dignify  those  things  which  have  been  the  subject  of  their  studies  and 
investigation ;  and  might  be  excused  or  pitied  did  it  not  lead  to  laxity  of 
moral  reasoning,  and  to  sneers  at  real  religion.  Their  religion  is  one  mon- 
strous tissue  of  absurdity  and  cruelty — absurd  in  doctrine,  cruel  in  practice ; 
which  no  ingenuity  in  allegory,  and  no  sophistry,  can  make  reconcUeable  with 
common  sense  and  humanity !  Prudence  may  induce  us  to  tolerate,  prudence 
may  induce  us  to  be  silent,  but  it  is  too  much  to  speak  of  such  a  system 
with  respect    Such  conduct  cannot  but  excite  indignation. 

*' There  mav  be  purposes  to  be  served,  and  vanities  to  be  gratified; — the 
Philologist,  wlio  has  mastered  the  difficulties  of  Sanscrit,  and  explored  with 
tedious  care  the  occult  meaning  of  Hindoo  Mythology,  may  gratify  the 
pride  of  a  futile  labour  by  a  preposterous  estimation  of  Uie  value  of  his  at- 
tainments : — the  cold  Politician,  who  looks  only  to  the  preservation  of  power, 
may  be  tremblingly  anxious  to  prevent  all  alarm,  anft  to  throw  discredit 
upon  all  a;ttempt8  at  conversion : — and  the  concealed  Unbeliever  in  Chris- 
tianity may  be  deligl^ted  in  an  opportunity  of  institutinff  presumptuous  and 
impious  comparisons ;  or  insinuating  that,  when  once  the  order  of  nature  is 
quitted,  there  is  no  rule  of  judgment,  and  one  mystery  and  one  miracle  is 
prima  facie  as  probable  as  another.  But  every  candid  believer,  every  friend 
to  morals,  to  human  nature,  and  to  happiness,  ought  severely  to  examine 
his  own  mind,  and  deeply  pause,  before  he  Ls  led  away  by  literary  zeal  and 
vanity,  by  political  interest  and  prejudice,  or  by  polemical  hate,  to  step  for- 
ward, the  concealed  or  the  avowed  defender  of  a  system  that  is  degrading  to 
man,  and  has  entailed  slavery,  wickedness,  and  misery  upon  millions  of 
millions  of  men,"** 

.  The  inhumanity  of  the  Native  police  shews  the  difficulty  of 
allowing  this  custom  to  continue,  consistently  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  the  well-being  of  society.  On  this  sub- 
ject it  is  remarked,  in  one  of  the  Calcutta  Papers; — "In 
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order  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  these  inhuman  practices, 
we  deemed  it  right  to  call  attention  to  them,  and  to  suggest 
the  necessity  of  adopting  some  regulations,  maldng  it  incum- 
bent on  the  Brahmuns  to  have  the  authority  of  a  Native  Doctor, 
at  least  for  pronouncing  a  fellow-creature  so  far  past  the  hope 
of  recovery  as  to  justify,  according  to  their  own  laws  and 
customs,  the  administration  of  the  inhuman  ceremony  adverted 
to.  But  we  are  told  there  is  no  necessity  for  this ;  and  why  f 
because  the  John  Bull  is  persuaded  that  the  cruel  practices 
of  Hindoism  are,  in  many  instances,  exaggerated,  therefore 
prevention  and  inquiry  are  unnecessary !  We  are  told  that 
Police  Peons  are  stationed  at  the  Ghauts  to  prevent  such 
murderous  scenes  as  are  said  to  occur.  These,  it  must  be 
admitted  by  all  who  know  their  character,  are  bad  securities 
against  the  perpetration  of  inhumanity :  fellows  who  look  on 
with  the  utmost  indifference  at  any  scene  of  cruelty,  whether 
it  be  a  widow  burning,  a  man  drowning,  or  a  poor  diseased 
creature  suffocated  by  a  Brahmun.  As  for  their  reporting  to 
a  Coroner  any  thing  of  the  kind,  even  if  they  did  so  (which 
we  believe  they  would  not),  he  has  no  control  beyond  the 
Mahratta  ditch ;  nor  indeed  have  the  Police  Peons  above 
referred  to,  for  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Zillah 
magistrates.  We  hope  the  Zillah  magistrates  will  deem  it 
their  duty  to  institute  some  inquiry  into  this  matter ;  for 
humanity  loudly  demands  it.'" 

Palliation  of  the  nature  of  this  rite  appears  absurd.  A 
correspondent,  in  one  of  the  Indian  papers,  proves  that  no  de- 
pendance  can  be  placed  on  the  unprincipled  Native  officers. 
^^The  idea  of  chokedars  interfering  in  tfiis  business  appears 
ridiculous  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  wi^  the 
nature  of  the  country.  I  have  frequently  passed  a  dozen 
villages  and  Ghauts  without  seeing  or  hearing  of  a  single 
ehokedar.  How  are  these  people  to  inform  the  Coroner,  or 
any  body  else,  of  what  is  passing  in  these  places,  when  they 
themselves  are  often  ignorant  of  it  ?  Unless  there  be,  a  par- 
ticular and  strict  injunction  laid  upon  them  by  the  higher 
powers,  (which  I  do  not  suppose  is  the  case,)  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  they  would  interfere.'' 

The  Calcutta  John  Bull  in  Aug.  1825,  attempted  to  palliate 
these  evils. — ^'We  feel  at  all  times  a  satisfaction  in  being 
enabled  to  vindicate  the  Native,  and  particularly  the  Brah- 
minical  character,  from  the  charges  so  often  thrown  upon  it, 
as  disfigured  by  all  that  is  dishonest,  selfish,  and  cruel ;  but 
we  withhold  not  our  assent  to  the  assertion,  that  there  is  much 
to  lament  over,  after  all  that  has  been  exaggerated  has  been 

o  2 
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reduced  within  the  fair  proportions  of  truth.  We  leaye  to  the 
indiscriminate  admirer  of  all  that  is  Hindoo,  to  speak  his 
praises  of  a  faith,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  human  reason,  and 
a  lamentable  instance  of  human  folly ;  and  to  arrogate  to  its 

S nests,  virtues  altogether  incompatible  with  the  doctrines  and 
uties  which,  as  ministers  of  this  religion,  they  must  teach 
and  practise.  But  it  is  possible  to  err  on  the  other  side :  and 
when  the  Brahmuns  were  represented  as  in  the  actual  com- 
mission of  murder,  and  that,  as  we  are  led  to  understand, 
within  the  very  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta, 
we  found  that  inquiry  into  the  subject  was  due,  if  not  to  them, 
at  least  to  the  character  of  British  justice  itself.  The  &ct 
of  a  person  being  stationed  at  the  Ghauts  within  the  juris- 
diction, whose  business  it  is,  among  other  duties,  to  prevent 
the  rites  of  Hindoo  sepulture  being  given  to  any  one  bearing 
the  marks  of  a  violent  death,  until  due  investigation  should 
be  made,  certainly  seems  to  us  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  alleged  occurrence  of  Brahmuns,  causing  the  death  of 
Natives  brought  to  the  river  side  to  expire,  before  the  disease 
was  far  from  having  overcome  the  vital  energies. 

^^  It  is  a  question,  not  unaccompanied  with  difficulty,  to  say 
the  precise  moment  at  which  death  has  assuredly  made  good  his 
position,  if  we  may  so  speak.  And  admitting  that,  in  cases 
where  this  is  clear,  the  practice  referred  to  is  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with,  as  arising  out  of  the  religion  of  the  Natives,  some 
caution  we  think  is  requisite  in  affixing  the  stigma  of  murder 
to  the  acts  of  the  BrsJimuns.  We  recidily  admitf  that  a 
prcu^ice^  which  on  many  accounts  we  should  rejoice  to  see 
aJ>olished^  may  be^  and  no  doubt  iSf  perverted  to  the  most  in- 
human  purposes.  The  remark  that,  in  the  cases  of  Natives 
being  seized  with  the  Cholera  Morbus,  there  is  an  imminent 
risk  that  before  the  constitution  can  rally,  the  cruel  rites  of 
Hindoism  may  have  extinguished  the  only  chance  of  life  re- 
maining, is  highly  deserving  notice.  It  points  to  circum- 
stances demanding  a  more  than  ordinary  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  the  laws,  as  they  provide  for  the  last  rites  that  axe  to  be 
performed  by  a  dying  Hindoo ;  and,  if  those  officers  are  not 
clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  act  in  such  cases,  every 
humane  and  Christian  motive  concurs  in  demanding  that  they 
should." 

To  this  it  is  replied,  by  the  Editor  of  the  India  Gazette, — 
^^The  existence  of  the  inhuman  practice  complained  of  is  no 
longer  denied :  but  the  writer  evidentiy  labours  under  a  very 
important  mistake  on  the  subject     He  seems  to  think  that 
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the  only  danger  of  murder  resulting  from  it  is,  that  the  Brah- 
muns  may  achninister  this  inhuman  rite  to  those  who  are  not 
actuaUj  dead,  owing  to  the  difficulty,  where  great  and  sud- 
den prostration  of  strength  is  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  moment,  when  death  ^  has  assuredly 
made  good  his  position.'  From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the 
writer  imagines  that  the  Brahmuns  never  administer  this  bar- 
barous ceremony  until  their  victim  is  pronounced  dead,  or 
until  they  actually  think  him  so :  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that  the  poor  creature  should  be  dead,  nor 
do  they  wait  for  tiiis.  The  moment  he  is  pronounced  in  a 
dangerous  state  by  a  Native  Doctor,  or  even  by  themselves; 
he  is  hurried  to  the  river,  and  subjected  to  a  treatment,  enough 
in  itself,  even  in  a  disorder  by  no  means  dangerous,  to  bring 
on  immediate  death,  as  it  no  doubt  often  does.  Was  he 
aware,  that,  many  who  have  endured  these  brutal  ceremaniesy 
an  the  plea  that  they  were  dying j  have  recovered  ?  that  their 
recovery  entails  disgrace  on  them  ?  and  that  whole  villages 
of  these  degraded  Hindoos  exist  within  a  day^s  journey  of 
us  ?  We  confess  with  shame,  that  we  were  ignorant  of  the 
fact ;  but  it  speaks  volumes,  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  re- 
gulation, to  prevent  the  unhappy  victims  of  a  dreadful  disease 
from  being,  under  false  pretexts  that  they  are  in  a  state  in 
which  Hindoo  superstition  enjoins  it,  subjected  to  the  cruelties 
we  have  denounced." 

"  Since  our  last,"  says  another  public  Journal  in  Calcutta, 
^^  the  John  Bull  has  put  forth  the  following  notice  respecting 
the  Ghaut  Murders  as  denounced  by  us : — ^  A  Correspondent 
has  pointed  out  to  us,  that  the  person  (not  properly  speaking 
a  Police  Peon,)  stationed  at  the  Ghautis,  whose  business  is  to 
superintend  the  burning,  &c.,  of  bodies,  always  prevents  those 
that  are  brought  from  being  disposed  of  according  to  the 
Hindoo  customs,  should  any  marks  of  violence  appear  on 
them,  until  the  same  is  duly  reported  to  the  proper  authorities; 
with  whose  duties,  it  would  be  obviously  incompatible,  to 
permit  the  alleged  murderous  practices  of  the  Brahmuns.^ 
The  absurdity  of  regarding  any  regulations  like  the  above,  as 
a  security  against  the  cruelties  we  have  stated,  must  be  suffici- 
entiy  apparent  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject 
If  marks  of  violence  appear,  then  it  seems  the  circumstance 
is  reported  to  the  proper  authorities,  by  the  Peons  (not 
Police)  of  the  Ghauts ;  but  whoever  heard  of  marks  of  vio- 
lence being  produced  by  suffocating  a  sick  man  mth  mud  and 
water;  and  exposing  him,  while  under  the  influence  of  a 
dangerous  disease,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  vicissitudes 
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of  the  weather,  both  before  and  after  the  administration  of 
these  destructive  ceremonies  ?  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
murders  alluded  to  are  perpetrated,  and  the  fact  has  indeed 
been  partly  acknowledged  to  us  by  a  Hindoo,  and  defended. 
He  denied  that  any  but  old  men  were  reluctant  vic- 
tims of  these  cruelties ;  but  with  respect  to  them  he  said, — 
however  they  might  implore  to  be  saved,  or  allowed  to  die  at 
homCy  they  were  not  listened  to,  but  forced  to  the  water  side, 
to  receive  wJiat  is^  with  the  Hindoos,  deemed  more  important 
than  the  eoctreme  unction  of  the  Romish  Church.  But  we 
disbelieve  this ;  for  we  have  since  been  informed  by  a  friend^ 
who  witnessed  a  circumstance  of  this  kind,  that  old  or  youngy 
willing  or  unwilling,  are  equally  subjected  to  this  inhuman 
mode  of  terminating  their  existence.  It  is  said  that  the 
Native  Doctor,  employed  by  the  family,  first  pronounces  the 
sick  individual  inciKable ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  this 
is  no  sufficient  security  against  the  perpetration  of  these 
murderous  rites,  in  cases  where,  but  for  them,  the  patient 
might  recover.  If  it  would  not  be  going  further  than  the 
Government  might  feel  justifiable,  it  would  be  a  wise  and 
humane  regulation,  to  prohibit  the  administration  of  Gunga 
jal  (Ganges  water)  until  the  patient  has  actually  expired. 
In  order  not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  with 
respect  to  its  importance  as  to  future  beatitude,  that  they 
should  die  by  the  water  side ;  it  might  still  be  permitted  to 
carry  the  sick  who  are  dangerously  ill  down  to  the  river  side, 
provided  they  kept  them  there  under  shelter,  and  not  exposed 
as  they  are  now,  without  covering,  to  the  noonday  sun  or  a 
tropical  shower ;  enough  of  themselves  to  produce  a  fatal  ter- 
mination of  any  disease,  without  the  other  barbarous  aids." 
There  appears,  by  the  past  experience  of  the  regulation  and 
consequent  legalization  of  Suttees  in  India,  no  intermediate 
measure  really  beneficial  to  society,  between  entire  neglect 
of  the  practice  and  its  abolition  as  murder.  The  dead  body 
might  be  brought  to  the  river,  but  if  the  sick  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  Native  Doctors,  Darogahs,  Peons,  &c.,  there  can  be  no 
security  that  they  will  not  be  murdered  by  this  cmel  rite. 
The  prohibition  of  the  exposure  of  the  sick  appears  the  dic- 
tate of  justice  and  humanity. 

nie  propriety  of  adopting  measures  for  the  melioration,  and 
even  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  this  practice,  fias  en- 
gaged the  public  attention.  The  opinion  of  the  Editors  of 
the  India  Gazette  and  the  Calcutta  John  Bull  has  been 
given ;  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  in  Aug.  1825,  contains  the  follow- 
ing judicious  remarks : — "  Ghaut  Murders. — From  all  that 
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we  can  learn  on  the  distressing  subject,  the  Cholera  rages 
among  the  natives  with  unabated  lEurjr.  It  appears,  from  an 
expression  in  the  John  Bull,  that  regular  reports  are  received 
from'  the  different  Ghauts  (where,  we  presume,  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  consumed)  of  the  extent  of  the  mortality.  If 
this  be  the  case,  we  wish  at  the  same  time,  that  reports  could  be 
fiimished  of  the  number  of  sick  brought  down  to  these  Ghauts,  to 
be  murdered  by  those  legalized  butchers  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
the  Brahmuns,  under  tiie  pretence  that  they  are  past  all  hope 
of  recovery.  In  this  state,  we  understand,  many  are  brought 
to  the  river  side,  and  their  existence  quickly  put  an  end  to 
by  the  administration  of  what  is  called  Grunga  jal  I  Some 
means  might  be  taken,  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  die  unhappy 
beings  put  out  of  the  world,  in  a  manner  so  revolting  to  nu- 
manity,  are  actually  in  articulo  mortis  when  brought  down 
to  be  submitted  to  this  last  inhuman  ceremony :  for  unless 
they  are,  we  understand,  those  engaged  in  putting  a  period  to 
their  existence  would  be  liable  to  the  penalty  attaching  to  the 
crime  of  MURDER. 

^^In  cases  where  the  miserable  victim  is  capable  of  shewing 
any  reluctance,  and  evinces  it,  interference  to  prevent  it  would 
surely  be  more  than  justifiable, — it  becomes  a  sacred  duty^  the 
neglect  of  tohich  would  not  be  cruel  merely  but  criminal.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  discerned  ?  or  who  is  to  look  after  it  ?  The 
people  in  authority  about  the  Ghauts,  which  are  the  scenes  of 
such  sacrifices,  the  chokedars,  &c.,  are  generally,  we  believe, 
Hindoos,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  discharge  this  dutyfaith^ 
fully,  even  if  it  be  enjoined  on  them,  which  we  greatly  doubt. 
Who  then  is  to  perform  it  ?  This  is  a  question  which  we 
presume  the  Zillah  Magistrates  can  best  answer;  humanity 
loudly  demands  that  the  matter  should  be  investigated ;  and 
we  hope  it  will  attract  their  attention.  Where  are  all  the 
Native  Doctors,  about  whom  we  heard  so  much  in  former 
days,  when  the  Cholera  prevailed  ?  Many  of  these,  we  sup- 
pose, are  Mussulmans,  and,  as  they  have  no  pr^udice  in 
favour  of  the  inhuman  practice  we  have  adverted  to,  they 
might  be  very  properly  employed  to  prevent  it,  where  inter- 
ference is  deemed  justifiable.  We  imagine  there  could  be  no 
impediment  of  an  order  to  this  effect : — ^That  before  any  un- 
fortunate being  should  be  dragged  to  the  Ghaut,  to  be 
suffocated  by  the  Brahmuns,  it  should  be  incumbent  on  them 
to  have  the  authority  of  the  Native  Doctor.  We  hope  this 
subject  will  receive  the  consideration  it  merits.  We  may  be 
wrong  in  supposing  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  but  we  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  subject  forward,  in 
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order  thai  some  means  may  be  speedily  devised,  to  check  the 
perpetration  of  these  legalized  murde&s,  if  the  entire  pre- 
vention of  them  should  be  deemed  impossible.** 

^'  The  exposure  of  the  sick  by  the  side  of  the  Ganges  surely 
requires  a  regulation  securing  greater  comforts  to  these  dying 
persons.  Such  a  regulation  might  easily  be  framed,  as  would 
gradually  put  a  stop  to  these  dreadful  cruelties  inflicted  on 
persons  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  preventing  the  recovery  of 
others  suffering  under  temporary  maladies.  Highly  honour- 
able as  is  the  determination  of  Government  not  to  interpose 
in  the  religion  of  their  Indian  subjects, — yet  cruelties  and 
murdersy  not  authorized  hy  the  Hindoo  laws,  have  surely  no 
claim  to  toleration?'^* 

To  legalize  a  cruel  practice,  pregnant  with  murder,  is  a 
highly  exceptionable  policy.  The  concession  here  made  is 
very  important,  viz.  ^^  The  chokedarSy  ^c,  are  generally  Hin- 
dooSf  and  by  no  means  likely  to  discharge  this  duty  faithjullyj 
even  if  it  be  enjoined  on  themJ^  The  preservation  of  life  is 
the  imperious  duty  of  a  well  regulated  Government  ;t  and 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  with  the  permission  of  the  prac- 
tice. Hundreds  and  thousands  have  been  murdered  by  the 
permission  of  Suttees.  The  perpetrators  of  this  practice  are 
guilty  of  murder,  and  the  custom  should  be  humanely  and 
promptly  abolished. 

ITie  propriety  and  utility  of  medical  attention  to  the  sick, 
in  the  circumstances  here  contemplated^  are  deserving  of  par- 
ticular regard. 

^^  The  number  of  people  in  Calcutta,  who  fell  victims  to 
the  Cholera  in  the  course  of  this  week,  (says  the  Editor  of  the 
Somachar  Durpun,  Sep.  3,  1825,)  has  been  estimated  at  an 
average  of  four  hundred  a  day.  Many,  we  believe,  attacked 
with  a  slight  sickness,  give  themselves  up  to  death,  through 
fear;  the  more  so  when  they  are  taken  to  the  river,  which 
makes  them  despair  of  Ufe,  and  thus  is  their  end  hastened. 
We  have  known,  that  those  who  immediately  after  the  attack 
of  the  disease  applied  to  European  Doctors  have  been  re- 


*  Remarks  on  the  Immolations  of  India,  p.  23.  (Parbuiy). 
t  ^*  When  the  Russian  Government  conveyed  to  Japan,  a  number  of  its 
mariners  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  RuEsian  coast,  the  Japanese 
Ooyemment  thanked  them ;  but  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  miffht 
either  leave  them  or  take  them  back  as  they  might  think  fit.  These  are  the 
sentiments  of  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  policy,  though  tney  have  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  greatness  of  mind.  But  no  sentiment  is  great  that  is  not 
humane ;  and  no  nation  is  civilized  whose  goveniment  is  not  solicitous  for 
the  safety  of  the  ciUzen?."    On.  Herald.    Vol.  ii.  p,  1 W. 
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covered  by  their  medical  assistance ;  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
great  pity,  that  persons  should  not  apply  for  medicine  till  it  is 
too  late.  This  disorder  has  also  prevailed  at  Serampore  and 
its  neighbouring  villages,  but  not  with  much  violence.  Those 
patients  to  whom  we  have  given  medicine  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease  have  recovered ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that, 
by  our  appointing  a  PhyHcian^  and  rendering  medical  as- 
sistance,  many  lives  have  been  saved.  Two  days  since,  a 
patient  of  the  Boistub  cast  was  found  lying  helpless  on  Joogul 
Uddies  Ghaut  at  Serampore,  and  we  immediately  sent  our 
doctor  to  afford  him  relief;  and  on  his  giving  the  poor  man 
some  medicine,  he  recovered  on  the  third  day." 

The  following  circumstance  demonstrates  the  good  effects 
of  the  friendly  interference  of  Europeans  in  India,  in  prevent- 
ing Hindoo  cruelty  to  the  sick : — ^^A  bearer  who  had  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  a  family  was  taken  ill,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  being  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  given  over  to  the  care  of  the  Ganges  to  be 
conveyed  to  heaven.  Before  he  was  taken  away,  he  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  his  old  mistress ;  and,  on  being 
taken  to  her,  he  begged  her  to  interfere  to  procure  for  him  a 
respite  of  three  days.  On  her  speaking,  some  remarks  were 
made  by  his  Mends,  as  to  the  expense  which  would  be  incur- 
red,  if  they  were  to  comply  with  this  request !  I  His  mis- 
tress promised  to  pay  all  the  expense  that  might  be  incurred ; 
and  the  result  was,  XhaX  the  man,  who  was  so  near  death  five 
or  six  years  ago,  is  now  alive  in  Calcutta  in  the  execution  of 
his  business."* 

A  missionary  writes  on  the  Ganges  :— 

^^Two  or  three  days  ago,  I  witnessed  a  scene  more  shocking 
than  any  I  ever  saw  in  this  place.  A  poor  weaver  was  brought, 
and  cast  into  the  river,  widi  a  pan  ftOl  of  water  tied  round  his 
waist  to  make  him  sink ;  but  the  stream  was  shallow,  and  he 
was  taken  out,  after  being  in  the  water  a  day  and  a  night. 
Hearing  of  the  circumstance,  I  went  to  him,  and  found  the  poor 
man  only  affected  with  rheumatic  pains.  I  had  him  brought 
to  my  house,  and  hope  he  will  be  restored  to  health.  What 
adds  to  the  horror  of  this  narration,  is,  that  the  perpetrators 
of  this  intended  murder  were  the  mother  and  brother  of  the 
imhappy  Hindoo !" 

The  following  letter  from  a  native  was  addressed  to  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Bampton,  at  Juggernaut,  and  shews  the  acceptable- 

*  BeDg.  Hurk.,  Aug.  1833.    Asi.  Juum.,  Maruh  1824. 
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ness  of  kind  attention  to  the  Hindoos  in  sickness.  The  original 
now  lies  before  the  Author: — 

"  Most  worth 
Sir, 

I  haye  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  Sick  by 
the  feyer  this  for  cannot  stand  nor  walk  neither  Rise  from  slip,  but  pass 
yesterday  at  Eyening  here  did  you  order  if  will  you  go  to-morrow  then  I 
will  giye  you  some  physic,  and  I  cannot  go  for  my  misfortune  and  did  not 
Cure,  therefore  I  pray  before  you  I  am  yery  poor  man  and  orphan  So 
Gracious  Grant  me  grace  to  aboid  from  this  feyer  and  always  to  be  noarished 
as  any  Room.  I  am  Sir  your  Most  obedient  humble  Servant  Fukeerehunder 
Doss." 

^^  It  is  pleasant  to  my  feelings,^  says  a  late  resident  in 
India,  in  a  letter  dated  Salisbury,  May,  1828,  ^'  that  I  have 
ever  been  made  the  instrument  of  delivering  any  of  the  Hin- 
doos from  such  horrid  deaths.  It  used  to  cost  me  about 
three  rupees  a  month  for  medicine.  I  alwajrs  found  them 
willing  to  take  it;  and  in  many  instances  they  came  to  our 
house  for  it,  so  that  my  husband  has  been  called  up  twice  in 
a  night,  to  administer  medicine  to  the  sick.  When  we  have 
gone  out  an  hour  in  the  morning,  we  have  frequently  found 
three  or  four  in  the  verandah  waiting  our  return ;  but  these 
natives  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  medicine  from  the 
Mission  family.  The  Mission  House  at  Serampore  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  an  asylum  for  the  sick  and  distressed.     Mrs. 

M is  quite  a  nursing  mother  to  the  natives.     When  I 

lefl  India,  our  brethren  had  a  fine  boy  under  their  care,  that 
was  found  by  the  river  side,  left  there  to  perish,  but  was  taken 
up  by  a  Christian  woman,  and  put  into  the  Bengalee  school. 
He  has  since  been  educated  in  the  college,  and  is  now  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  his  countrymen.  I  wish  T  had  property,  I 
would  estabhsh  a  Humane  Society  for  the  sick  in  India,  and 
again  administer  medicine  to  them  myself.  I  hope  I  shall 
meet  many  of  them  in  a  better  world,  where  medicine  will 
not  be  needed.  My  hearths  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for 
them  is  that  they  may  be  saved.*** 

The  following  is  firom  a  Native  Paper  in  Calcutta,  the 
Chundrika. — 

''The  city  of  Calcutta  is  gradually  increasiixg  in  size,  by  which  its  residents 
and  yisitors  are  subjected  to  a  proportionate  degree  of  conyenience  and 
comfort  The  comforts  have  been  increased  by  new  roads  and  tanks;  by 
the  Strand  ghauts;  by  the  facilities  for  burning  the  dead;  by  contriyances 
to  allay  the  dust ;  by  the  appointment  of  the  Police  Committee,  and  of 
Native  juries.    These  are  the  acts  of  Goyemment ;  but  the  remedies  against 

*  See  also  G.  B.  Repos.  Ap.  1829,  p.  157. 
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disease  remain  without  improYement  The  Native  Hospital,  and  that  at 
Goranhatta,  possess  no  coiiYeniences suited  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Natives. 
The  Native  Hospital  is  at  the  Chaudnee-choke,  in  the  European  part  of  the 
town,  and  its  arrangements  prevent  men  of  cast  and  respectability,  from 
availing  themselves  of  it;  its  benefits  are  therefore  confined  to  bheestees 
(water  carriers)  and  musalchees  (flambeau  carriers)  of  Gentlemen,  and  to 
those  who  are  brought  thither  by  the  police.  Every  one  knows  that  this 
ci^  contains  thousands  of  poor  stiansers,  of  all  ranks,  without  wealth,  con- 
nexion, or  firiends,  who  when  aflHicted  with  disease,  fly  from  the  city,  and 
receiving  medicine,  and  the  prescribed  regimen  elsewhere,  recover:  but 
gome  die  on  the  road^  and  many  perish  for  want  of  tufo  pice  worth  of  medi- 
cine. Those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth  cannot  obtain  proper  food  or 
medicine,  and  for  them  there  is  no  relief.  Those  who  have  no  attendance, 
and  no  means  of  obtaining  medicine,  perish  of  course  by  hundreds  in  the 
city.  We  hear  that  the  governors  of  tne  Hindoo  College,  propose  to  estab- 
lish an  Hospital  in  its  vicinity,  the  expense  of  which,  wUl  be  partly  defrayed 
from  the  funds  received  for  the  instruction  of  students.  English  medicines 
will  be  obtained  from  the  Company's  Dispensary,  and  other  medicines  will 
be  prepared  on  the  spot  The  rich,  the  liberal,  the  compassionate  in  this 
city,  will  be  able  to  raise  something  by  way  of  subscription  for  it.  Should 
the  plan  be  carried  into  effect,  the  control  of  the  Institution  will  be  divided 
between  English  and  Native  Gentlemen,  and  the  medical  students  of  the 
College  will  perform  its  duties,  under  the  instruction  ^f  skilful  physicians. 
Hindoo  and  Brahmun  attendants  will  be  appointed,  whereby,  men  of  rank 
and  respectability  will  be  enabled  to  resort  to  it  for  medicine,  and  proper 
food,  and  thus  save  their  lives.  The  nractice  of  English  Physicians,  which 
is  now  held  in  such  high  repute,  will  thus  be  imparted  to  students  and 
widely  diffused  over  the  country."* 

These  statements  admit  of  abundant  confirmation. 

Colonel  Dow,  in  his  "  History  of  Hindostan^  has  a  sec- 
tion entitled,  ^^A  Plan  for  restoring  Bengal  to  its  former  pros- 
perity ; "  in  which  he  says, — ^'^AU  religions  must  be  tolerated 
in  Bengal,  except  in  the  practice  of  some  inhuman  customs^ 
which  the  Mahomedans  have  already  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed.  We  must  not  permit  youny  widows  in  their 
virtuous  enthusiasm  to  throw  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  their  dead  husbands;  nor  the  sick  and  aged  to  bedroumed 
when  their  friends  despair  of  their  lives.  77tese  are  particu- 
lar usages^  established  by  time  into  a  lawj  which  our  humanity 
must  destroy.  Let  no  women  burn  themselves  with  their 
husbandsy  or  dying  persons  be  exposed  by  their  friends.  To 
leave  the  Natives  to  their  own  laws,  would  be  to  consign  them 
to  anarchy  and  confusion."t 

"  The  removal,'*  says  the  late  Rev.  W.  Ward, "  of  the  dying 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, — the  voluntary  immolations  at 
places  the  resort  of  pilgrims, — and  the  burning  of  widows 
alive,  entail  so  much  misery  on  the  Hindoos,  that  every  hu- 
mane heart  is  rent  in  pieces^  whenever  these  horrid  practices 

*  Asi.  Joum.,  May  1830,  p.  10.  f  Vol.  iii.  pp.  128—143. 
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are  brought  into  public  notice.  The  great  success  which  has 
attended  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Government^  in  certain 
cases,  encourages  us  to  hope  that  the  hand  of  mercy  will, 
sooner  or  later,  heal  the  wounds  of  a  country,  bleeding  at 
every  pore  from  the  fangs  of  superstition.  These  cruelties 
can  have  so  little  sanction  £rom  any  form  of  religion,  are  so 
abhorrent  to  every  humane  feeling,  and  have  in  some  instances 
been  prevented  with  so  much  ease,  that  one  can  scarcely  for- 
bear wishing,  that  more  may  be  done  to  prevent  such  plain 
violations  of  the  duties  men  owe  to  themselves  and  to  society J"*^ 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hough,  Chaplain  on  the  Madras  Estab- 
lishment, in  his  ^  Reply  to  the  Abbe  Dubois^**  demonstrates 
the  facility  of  the  suppression  of  Hindoo  cruelties : — ^^  I  main- 
tain that  the  abolition  of  every  practice  thatoutrages  thefeelings 
and  sympathies  of  human  nature,  and  of  which  British  law 
woula  taJ^e  cognizance,  would  tend  to  confirm  our  political 
power  in  the  East.  It  might  alienate  the  minds  of  the  in- 
terested few  who  profit  by  these  immolations ;  but  it  would 
conciliate  the  bulk  of  the  Natives,  and  attach  them  more  cor- 
dially to  our  Government  Remove  every  barbarous  super- 
stition that  paralyses  the  affections  of  the  soul,  and  you  will 
instantly  perceive  the  feelings  of  humanity  begin  to  revive, 
Each  cord  entwined  about  the  heart  will  soon  vibrate 
to  the  sounds  of  parental,  filial,  and  firatemal  love ;  and  even 
the  Hindoo,  no  longer  a  misanthrope,  or  deaf  and  blind  to 
the  claims  of  society,  shall  own  and  rejoice  in  the  relative  ties 
by  which  man  is  bound  to  man.  The  gratitude  with  which 
the  Rajpoot  mothers  presented  at  the  feet  of  Colonel  Walker 
the  children  preserved  through  his  humane  perseverance ;  the 
conduct  of  the  widow,  rescued  firom  the  funeral  pile  at  Cbica- 
cole,  towards  her  benefactress,  and  the  subsequent  behaviour 
of  her  relatives,  are  alone  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  Hindoos' 
claims  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  to  shew  that  these 
anticipations  will,  in  all  human  probability,  be  realized,  when 
the  obstructions  that  now  prevent  the  exercise  of  those  feel- 
ings shall  be  done  away.'^f 

^^As  to  the  practicability  of  suppressing  this  wretched 
practice,**  says  the  Rev.  S.  Sutton,  late  Missionary  in  Bengal, 
*^  I  am  scarcely  capable  of  giving  an  opinion.  Every  Indian 
custom  appeaxs  so  gigantic  in  its  nature,  and  is  so  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  that  human  means 
appear  but  little  in  opposing  it      Two  measures  may  be 

*  View  of  ihe  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  284. 
t  Hough's  Reply  to  the  Abbe  Dubois,  p.  282. 
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pointed  out  which  are  certainly  lawful  in  themselves,  and 
which  can  be  immediately  put  into  execution  without  the  aid 
of  the  civil  power.  The  first  is,  small  pamphlets  might  be 
written  on  the  subject,  in  English  and  the  native  languages, 
and  these  should  be  extensively  circulated  among  Europeans 
and  Hindoos ;  by  this  means  a  spirit  of  inquiry  will  probably 
arise,  and  it  will  become  a  matter  of  public  discussion.  The 
second  measure  is  the  one  you  have  alluded  to,  namely,  a 
Humane  Society.  I  have  Imown  many  cases  where  indivi- 
dual benevolence  has  been  extended  towards  lepers,  and 
others,  who  have  been  left  to  perish ;  but,  if  a  general  Society 
could  beformedffor  this  object^  in  the  metropolis  of  British 
Indiana  would  soon  extend  its  ramijicdtions  to  all  parts  of 
the  empire^  andy  the  victims  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
destruction  by  its  itifiuence  would  richly  repay  its  labours.^ 

The  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer  remarks,  respecting 
the  sanguinary  rites  of  the  Hindoo,  ^^They  are  of  a  nature  too 
criminsd  to  be  permitted  under  any  regular  government  It 
is  impossible  to  regard,  without  horror,  the  murders  and 
atrocities  which  are  openly  practised  in  India  under  the  name 
of  religion.  These  are  practices  which  come  under  the  desig- 
nation of  enormous  crimes,  and  ought  not  to  exist  under  a 
British  Government,  and  which  it  might  be  proved,  that 
Government  have  it  in  their  power  easily  and  safely  to 
suppress.*'* 

llie  late  C.  Grant,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  written  Sep.  1811,  has 
thus  expressed  himself  on  this  subject;  ^^I  would  not  be 
understood  to  imply,  that  the  British  Government  has  done 
all  that  it  might  and  ought  to  do,  in  relation  to  the  horrid 
superstition  (the  worship  of  Juggernaut)  in  question.  I  con* 
ceive  thaty  as  a  Government^  we  might  and  should  forbid  all 
immolation  of  human  victimSy  or  sacrifice  in  any  mode  of 
human  life ;  and  that  without  ttsing  compulsiony  or  violating 
the  toleration  allotted  to  the  Hindoos.  It  might  do  far  more 
than  it  has  yet  done  for  the  safe  and  gradual  introduction  and 
diffusion  of  Gospel  light  in  India — ^the  only  effectual  cure  for 
all  the  deplorable  evils  of  idolatry  and  immorality  which  exist 
there.  It  has  long  been  an  interesting  subject  to  me,  and  I 
regret  I  have  not  been  able  to  render  more  service  to  a  cause 
which,  well  understood,  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  Politician 
and  the  Christian,  since  it  is  recommended  by  the  soundest 
dictates  of  policy,  as  well  as  by  the  infinitely  higher  con- 
siderations of  true  religion."t 


*  Mar.  1813.       f  Review  of  Pilgrim Taxin  India,Bap.  Mag.,  April  1828. 
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The  late  Hon.  J.  H.  Harington,  Member  of  Council, 
Calcutta,  in  a  highly  interesting  document  relative  to  the 
Suttee,  justly  observes  ;  ^^  As  far  as  the  New  Regulation 
(enforced  at  Saugur  by  a  military  guard)  opposed  an  estar 
blished  usage,  originating  in  superstition,  it  may  be  considered 
a  precedent  for  prohibitiug  and  punishing  other  inhuman 
practices  of  a  superstitions  nature.  As  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  resistance  being  offered,  or  objection  made  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  penal  law  above  mentioned,  I  cannot  but  think 
it  affords  some  ground  of  presumption,  that  other  supersti- 
tious and  inhuman  practices,  such  particularly  as  the  Suttee 
sacrifice,  though  sanctioned  in  a  certain  degree  by  the  shastra 
and  by  popular  opinion,  might  be  suppressed  by  a  legislative 
enactment  with  equal  safety  and  success.*** 

Lord  Teignmouth,  in  his  interesting  pamphlet  before  quoted, 
proves  the  humane  and  beneficial  ii^uence  of  the  British 
Government  in  India,  in  abolishing  various  customs  opposed 
to  sound  reason  and  the  true  interests  of  the  people.f 
^^  Usages  originating  in  Hindoo  superstition,  and  customs  of 
immemorial  prescription,  have  been  discountenanced  by  the 
British  administration  in  Bengal ;  whilst  the  laws  of  the  Ma- 
homedans,X  which  derive  iheir  authority  from  the  Koran,  have 
been  modified  or  altered  in  various  instances.  In  trial  for 
murder,  the  Mahomedan  law  officers  are  required  to  deliver 
iheir  opinions,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  certain  learned 
expositors  of  the  law  named  in  the  regulations ;  but,  as  these 
expositors  admit  many  distinctions  as  to  the  mode  of  com- 
mitting murder,  the  British  Government  has  enacted,  (Reg.  9, 
A.  D.  1793,  S.  75,)  that  no  regard  shall  be  paid  to  these  dis- 
tinctions; but  the  intention  of  the  criminal,  and  not  the 
manner  or  instrument  of  perpetration,  shall  constitute  the 
rule  for  determining  the  punishment.  The  Mahomedan  law 
considers,  the  religious  persuanon  of  witnesses  as  a  bar  to 
the  conviction  or  condemnation  of  a  prisoner^  or,  in  other 
words,  rgects  the  testimony  of  Hindoos.  The  British  Go- 
vernment has  most  justiy  abrogated  a  distinction  calculated 
to  defeat  the  ends  of  public  justice.    A  person  deliberately 

*  See  Par.  Papers,  on  the  Sattee,  July  1826,  vol.  v.  pp.  8 — 18. 

t  pp.  23—38. 
X  The  late  Sir  Thomas  Munio,  very  forcibly  observed ; — *^  No  modifica- 
tion can  make  the  Mahomedan  criminal  law  good  for  any  thing ;  it  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  our  own  substituted.  For  whom  is  this  law  (freserved  ? 
There  is  not  one  Mahomedan  for  twenty  Hindoos ;  nor  was  the  law  ever 
administered  worse  than  among  that  small  portion."  Asi.  Jour.,  March 
1830,  p.  232.     AuTH. 
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intending  to  murder  one  individual,  and  accidentally  killing 
another,  is  not,  by  the  Mahomedan  law,  held  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  murder.  The  Regulations,  in  opposition  to 
this  rule,  declare  the  homicide  under  such  circumstances 
murder,  and  the  punishment  death.  A  murderer,  though 
fully  convicted,  might  escape  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crime,  by  obtaining  pardon  o/y  or  from  a  compromise  tmth^ 
such  heirs  of  the  deceased  as  were  entitled  to  demand  retali- 
ation. According  to  an  exposition  of  the  Mahomedan  law, 
a  father  or  mother,  grandfather  or  grandmother,  wilfully  mur- 
dering their  child  or  grandchild,  or  any  person  of  whom  their 
child  or  grandchild  may  be  heirs,  cannot  suffer  death  by  the  law 
of  Kissaas^  (Retaliation);  nor  can  such  a  sentence  be  passed 
against  a  master  for  the  murder  of  his  slave,  appropriated  by 
his  owners  to  the  service  of  the  public,  nor  against  a  person 
wilfully  killing  another  at  the  desire  of  the  party  slain,  &c. 
The  Governor  in  Council  has  declared  to  all  Hindostan,  ^  the 
law  of  retaliation,  in  these  and  similar  instances,  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  public  justice.'  '* 

The  influence  of  the  British  magistrate  in  India,  in  sup- 
pressing Hindoo  cruelties,  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
abolition  of  self-murder  at  AUahabad-f  The  Asiatic  Journal 
for  August,  1827,  contains  the  following  statement: — ^^^  A  hor- 
rid form  of  self-murder  has  happily  been  put  dovni  by  a  Regu- 
lation of  the  Government,  and  the  wise  and  firm  application 
of  it,  by  the  present  truly  worthy  judge  and  magistrate  of 
Allahabad,  Mr.  Colvin,  who  said,  he  had  not  suffered  any  one 
to  drown  himself  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
He  has  declared  that,  if  any  one  aids  another,  either  with  a 
boat,  or  assists  in  tying  on  tiie  earthen  pots,  or  helps  the  in- 
dividual to  throw  himself  into  the  river,  the  person  or  persons 
so  acting  shall  be  regarded  as  accessary  to  the  murder  and 
dealt  with  accordingly.  An  instance  of  this  self-drowning, 
Mr.  C.  said,  had  not  occurred  since  he  had  had  the  govern- 
ment of  Allahabad ;  nor  will  he  suffer  these  or  any  other 
cruelties,  which  he  has  power  to  prevent     We  rejoice  to  state 


*  The  Mahomedan  law  considers  the  act  as  a  priyate  injury;  not  a  pub- 
lic wrong. 

t  The  nature  of  the  rite  is  thus  described : — '*  Two  Mabratta  women  had 
trayelled  to  Allahabad  from  a  great  distance,  to  devote  themselyes  to  the 
Ganges.  In  rain  did  the  missionary  attempt  to  convince  them  of  the  de- 
lusion and  wickedness  of  their  purpose.  After  worshipping  the  river,  these 
women  entered  a  boat,  with  three  others  of  the  same* cast;  they  most  un- 
feelingly tied  two  eardien  jars,  filled  with  water,  round  the  waist  of  each  to 
make  them  sink,  and  saw  Uiem perish  in  the  stream!"  (Miss.  Papers,  18*23.) 
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that  this  is  the  judgment  of  all  the  judges  and  magistrates 
with  whom  we  have  had  intercourse,  in  the  different  Districts ; 
this,  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that  the  shackles  of  cast, 
and  Brahminical  domination,  are  much  and  obviously  weak- 
ening, is  a  subject  of  sinc^e  congratulation  to  the  finends  of 
humanity  and  piety.** 

Let  Britain  pursue  the  work  of  meliorating  the  state  of 
society  in  India,  until  every  custom  opposed  to- the  principles 
of  humanity  and  justice  shall  be  abolished.  In  what  is  here 
stated  much  has  been  done  for  the  real  welfiaffe  of  India.  '  O 
si  sic  omnia!' 

But  to  turn  from  India :  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  the 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  human  sacnfices  in  Hindostan, 
exciting  that  attention  among  the  members  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  which  its  importance  demands.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  '^The  Speech  of  J.  Poynder,  Esq., 
at  a  General  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  March, 
1827,*'  in  defence  of  a  Resolution  to  the  following  effect; — 
'^  That  this  Court,  taking  into  consideration  the  continuance 
of  human  sacrifices  in  India,  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  case 
of  ail  rites  or  ceremonies  involving  the  destruction  of  life,  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  paternal  Oovemment  to  interpose  for  their 
prevention;  and  therefore  recommends  to  the  Honourable 
Court  of  Directors,  to  transmit  such  Instructions  to  India, 
as  that  Court  may  deem  most  expedient  for  accomplishing 
this  object,  consistently  with  aU  practicable  attention  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Natives.^^  This  Resolution  was  carried  by  a 
decided  maiority,  only  five  Proprietors  (four  of  whom  were 
Directors),  dividing  against  it  ^^  The  object  of  the  motion 
(said  the  eloquent  Oentleman)  now  before  the  Court,  is, — ^To 
throw  the  ample  shield  of  British  protection,  quite  as  much 
over  every  deluded  victim  who  may  cast  away  life  as  a  volun- 
tary sacrifice,  as  over  those  who  may  be  sacrificed  by  force  or 
fraud.  Wherever  innocuous  ceremonies  terminate,  and  blood 
becomes  necessary  to  the  propitiation  of  ^  them  that  are  no 
gods,'  the  motion  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  will  come  into 
action;  its  broad  principle  being  that,  ^IN  the  case  of  all 

RITES   INVOLVING  THE   DESTRUCTION  OF   LIFE,  it  is  the 

duty  of  a  paternal  Government  to  interfere  for  their  preven- 
tion ; '  precisely,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  save  a  foolish 
as  well  as  a  unse  child  from  death,  whenever  it  is  in  his 
power.  God,  in  his  Providence,  having  armed  the  British 
Government,  with  the  power  of  saving  life  in  India ;  the 
point  for  which  I  contend  is,  that  the  Government  has  a  bet- 
ter right  to  exercise  that  power,  than  the  victim  of  superstition 
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has  to  resist  it ;  and  that  it  is  a  greater  diity  in  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  preserve  its  own  subjects  from  destruction,  than  to 
suffer  them  to  perish.  I  contend  that  the  wretched  victim 
of  a  sanguinary  delusion  has  no  more  right  over  his  own  life, 
on  the  score  of  religion,  than  he  has  a  right  over  the  lives  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  upon  no  better  pretext.  And  that,  there- 
fore, the  Government  which  consents  to  look  on,  while  these 
deeds  of  darkness  are  doing,  is  in  the  eye  of  God  and  man,  a 
partaker  of  the  guilt  of  blood.''  In  accordance  with  these 
sentiments,  the  abolition  of  Ghaut  murders  is  the  paramount 
duty  of  Britain.  The  language  of  the  Almighty  to  Cain  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  Legislators : — ^^  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  ?  and  he  said,  I  know  not : 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  And  he  said,  What  hast  ibou 
done  ?  the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from 
the  ground."     Gen.  iv.  9,  10. 

The  numerous  facts  laid  before  the  reader,  demonstrate  that 
the  practice  of  exposing  the  sick  by  the  Ganges,  is  of  that 
inhuman  and  murderous  nature  which  demands  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature.  The  engraving  (placed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  book),  taken  from  a  Drawing  by  a  Native  Artist,  shews 
a  few  of  the  superstitious  practices  connected  with  the  Ganges. 
Some  persons  are  bathmg  in  its  supposed  sacred  stream; 
others  are  procuring  and  carrying  away  its  water  for  holy 
purposes.  But  death  is  the  chief  subject  of  the  En- 
graving, which  displays  some  of  the  miserable  delusions,  under 
which  the  millions  of  our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects  leave  the 
world.  The  man  on  the  couch  has  been  brought  down  to 
breathe  his  last  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  while  a  Brahmun 
is  offering  him  its  waters :  the  women  are  probably  the  wives 
of  the  dying  man  come  to  witness  this  scene.  On  the  right 
hand  is  a  Temple,  before  the  door  of  which,  another  miserable 
man  has  been  laid,  there  to  breathe  out  his  soul  in  the  presence 
of  his  Idol. 

Even  the  light  of  nature  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  hu- 
man sacrifices,  and  hence  the  aboKtion  of  them  by  certain 
civilized  States  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Romans,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  exerted  their  influence  to 
abolish  human  sacrifices ;  and  Britain  is  indebted  to  them,  as 
the  precursors  of  that  civilization,  consequent  upon  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  this  country.  And  shall  not  Chris- 
tian Britain  emulate  the  humane  example  of  Pagan  Rome  ? 
Shall  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,*  nearly  500  years  before 

*  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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Christ,  stipulate  with  the  Carthagimans,  as  an  article  of  peace, 
io  abolish  human  sacrifices ;  and  shall  not  Britain— 

'*  Whom  gfratefiil  Afric  wonliips ;  and  whose  same 
Poor  crouching  Asia  dreads," 

through  every  part  of  Hindostan,  proclaim  deliverance  to  them 
who  are  ^'  drawn  unto  death,  and  ready  to  be  slain  ?**  Reason, 
consistency,  and  the  experience  of  past  ages,  require  this  ser- 
vice for  the  common  interests  of  humanity.  The  blood  of  In- 
fanticides— of  Ghaut  murders — of  Pilgrims  led  by  British 
connection  with  idolatry  to  its  shrines,  have  long  cried  to 
Britain ;  and  ^^  their  cries  have  entered  into  the  ears*  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth."  Britain,  awake !  ^'  PtU  on  judgment 
as  a  robe  and  a  diadem,^  "  Do  justly  and  love  mercy. ^^  "  Let 
judgment  run  doum  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
streamJ** 

The  suppression  of  these  cruelties  is  demanded  of  Britain. 
They  outrage  ^  the  inviolable  obligations  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity.'* Locke,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Toleration^  clearly 
defines  the  religious  observances,  with  which  the  civil  magis- 
trates can  and  cannot  interfere. — ^**The  magistrate  ought  not 
to  forbid  the  preaching  or  professing  of  speculative  opinions 
in  any  church,  because  they  have  no  relation  to  the  civil  rites 
of  the  subject ;  for  it  does  not  belong  to  the  magistrate,  to 
make  use  of  his  sword  in  punishing  every  thing  indifferently, 
which  he  takes  to  be  a  sin  against  God.  His  post  is  only  to 
take  care  that  the  Commonwealth  receive  no  prejudice,  and 
that  there  be  no  injury  done  to  any  man  in  life  and  state. 
You  will  say,  ^  If  some  congregations  have  a  mind  to  sacrifice 
infants,  or  practise  any  other  such  heinous  enormities,  is  the 
magistrate  obliged  to  tolerate  them,  because  they  axe  com- 
mitted in  a  religious  assembl}'  ?  No.  These  things  are  not 
lawful  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  nor  in  any  private  house, 
and  therefore  neither  are  they  so  in  the  worship  of  God.*'t 

*  Bruja  Mohun,  a  Bengalee,  in  his  **  Strictures  on  the  present  System 
of  Hindoo  Polytheism,"  has  the  following  just  remarks : — '*  With  the  view 
of  ohtaining  Gunga,  you,  at  midnight,  in  the  month  of  January,  dip  your 
aged  and  afflicted  parents  in  the  rirer  and  thereby  murder  them.  The 
weather  is  then  so  cold,  and  the  wind  so  bleak,  that  were  you  to  submerge 
a  healthful  youth  into  the  river,  his  death  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise. 
You  drink  the  water  of  a  peculiar  spot,  and  anoint  your  body  with  dirt  and 
mud  brought  from  particular  places,  and  esteem  these  acts  holy — we  do  not 
To  bum  defenceless  women,  murder  an  aged  father  and  mother  hy  immere- 
ing  tliem  in  water^  you  esteem  holy; — we  esteem  these  deeds  unholy.** 
(Friend  of  India,  Dec.  1820,  pp.  267,  290.) 

t  Locke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  368—370.  See  Par.  Papers  on  Hindoo 
Immolations,  July  1825,  vol.  iv.  p.  21. 
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The  abolition  of  human  sacrifices  of  every  kind  would  raise 
the  tone  of  humane  and  intellectual  fediug  in  India,  and 
attach  her  to  Britain,  ^  as  a  benefactor  indissolubly  endeared 
by  the  triumphs  of  our  mercy/ 

And  shall  British  India  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  hydra  of 
idolatry ;  to  whom  thousands  are  annually  sacrificed  on  its 
sanguinary  altars  ?  Shall  no  cry  of  "  Murder !  murder !" — ^no 
cry  of  "  Mercy !  mercy !"  be  heard  ?  Oh  yes !  a  cry  is  heard 
— ^it  increases — ^it  is  understood — and  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, aided  by  other  Christian  countries,  are  seen  rising  to 
rescue  the  victims  of  superstition,  and  direct  them  to  the  cross 
of  Christ !  Christianity  is  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  the 
miseries  of  India,  and  of  tl)e  world.  Let  the  messengers  of 
mercy,  bearing  "  Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people,"  be 
despatched  to  every  part  of  India,  and  of  the  East ;  and  let 
these  efibrts  be  accompanied  with  fervent  prayer  for  the  efiu- 
sion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  his  "  way  shall  be  known  upon 
earth,  his  saving  health  among  all  nations.*^  How  numerous 
the  blessings  which  follow  in  the  train  of  Christianity  !  Be- 
hold the  Hindoo  '^  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.'' 

**  On  Ooilt's  dark  brow  her  glittering  cross  appears, 
His^sullied  cheek  is  wash'd  with  pious  tears ; 
And  Ganges,  haUow'd  still  for  holier  ends, 
Death  stream  no  more^  hU  wave  baptismal  lends.^* 

To  adopt  the  language  of  the  late  C.  Grant,  Esq.,  referring 
to  the  other  European  nations  who  have  held  possessions  in 
the  East ; — ^^  It  remains  for  us  to  shew  how  we  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished from  these  nationsf  in  the  history  of  mankind ; 
whether  conquest  shall  have  been  in  our  hands  the  means, 
not  merely  of  displaying  a  Government  unequalled  in  India 
for  administrative  justice,  kindness,  and  moderation;  not 
merely  of  increasing  the  security  of  the  subject,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  but  of  advancing  social  happiness — of 
meliorating  the  moral  state  of  men, — ^and  of  extending  a 
superior  light,  farther  than  the  Roman  eagle  ever  flew.  In 
success  lies  our  safety,  not  our  danger.  Our  danger  must  lie 
in  pursuing,  from  ungenerous  ends,  a  course  contracted  and 
illiberal; — ^but  in  following  an  opposite  course — in  commu- 
nicating light,  knowledge,  and  improvement,  we  shall  obey 
the  dictates  of  duty,  of  philanthropy,  and  of  policy.  We 
shall  take  the  most  rational  means  to  remove  inherent,  great 
disorders — to  attach  the  Hindoo  people  to  ourselves — to  en- 


*  Wmngham's  Poem  on  the  Restoration  of  learning  in  the  East,  1805. 
t  Portuguese,  French,  and  Dutch,  in  India. 
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sure  the  safety  of  our  possessions — ^to  enhance,  continually^ 

their  value  to  us — ^to  raise  a  firm  and  durable  monument  to 

the  glory  of  this  country — ^and  to  increase  the  happiness  of 

the  human  race*"*    Let  Christianity,  with  all  her  blessings^ 

walk  through  the  East,  ^  in  the  lengtti  of  it,  and  the  breadth 

of  it" 

*'  Ligbt  on  the  Hindoo  shed! 

On  the  maddening  idol-tndn, 
The  flame  of  the  Suttee  is  dire  and  led, 

And  the  Fakir  faints  with  pain  ; 
And  the  dying  moan  on  their  cheerless  bed. 

By  the  Ganges  laved  in  yain. 

Light  for  the  forest  child ! 

An  outcast  though  he  be, 
From  the  haunts  where  the  sun  of  his  childhood  smiled. 

And  the  countrv  of  the  free ; 
Pour  the  hope  of  neayen  o'er  his  desert  wild 

For  what  nome  on  earth  has  he  f 

Liffht  for  the  Persian  sky ! — 

The  Sopi's  wisdom  hdesy 
And  the  pearls  of  Ormus  are  poor  to  buy 

Armour  when  death  invades; 
Hark! — ^harkl  'tis  the  sainted  Maiiyn's  sigh. 

From  Arazat's  mournful  diades. 

liffht  for  the  Bnrman  vales ! — 

For  the  islands  of  the  sea ! 
For  the  coast  where  the  slave-ship  fills  its  sails 

With  sighs  of  agony ! 
And  her  kidnapp'd  babes  the  mother  wails 

'Neath  the  lone  banana  tree. 

Liffht  for  the  hills  of  Greece ! 

light  for  that  trampled  clime 
Where  the  rase  of  the  spoiler  refused  to  cease. 

Ere  it  wreck'd  the  boast  of  time ; 
If  the  Moslem  hath  dealt  the  gift  of  peace, 

Can  ye  grudge  your  boon  sublime  r 

Light  for  the  darken'd  earth! — 
Ye  blest — its  beams  who  shed, 
Shrink  not,  till  the  day-spring  hath  its  birth. 

Till  wherever  the  footstep  of  man  doth  tread. 
Salvation's  banner  spread  broadly  forth, 
Shall  ffild  the  dream  of  the  cnidle-bed. 
And  clear  the  tomb 
From  its  lingering  gloom. 
For  the  aged  to  rest  ]ns  weary  head." 
Hartford,  America, 


*  **  Observations  on  the  State  of  Society  among  the  Asiatic  subjects  of 
Great  Britain."    Par.  Papers,  June  1 81 3. 
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BOOK  IV. 


SUTTEES. 


CHAP.  I. 


Introductory  remarks — origin — nature — number^-'^'Cause  of 
former  prevalence  in  Bengal — and  atrocity  of  Suttees. 

The  abolition  of  the  cruel  custom  of  Suttee,  or  the  burning 
and  burying  alive  of  Hindoo  widows,  by  the  British  Govem- 
ment  in  In£a,  is  an  event  which  confers  the  highest  honour 
npon  the  country  and  the  age  which  gave  it  birth.  The  first 
Regulation  relative  to  this  humane  and  magnanimous  object, 
was  issued  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Governor  Geneial  of 
India,  Dec.  4,  1829 ;  a  similar  Regulation  was  adopted  by 
the  Madras  Government,  Feb.  2,  1830;  and  before  tne  close 
of  the  year,  the  Bombay  Government  followed  the  same 
example.    Tbe  philanthropist  will  eagerly  inquire,  *  Has  this 

{iractice  ceased  in  every  part  of  the  Presidencies  of  British 
ndia, — ^in  the  tributary,  allied,  and  independent  States  of  Hin- 
dostan, — and  in  all  the  eastern  Islands  r  Does  this  hydra  of 
superstition  still  revel  upon  human  blood  ?^  Next  in  order,  to 
placing  upon  historic  record,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Duttee,  and  the  success  of  the  measures  adopted  for  its  sup- 
pression in  India,  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  book,  to  shew 
the  present  state  of  tiiis  practice,  and  the  propriety  and 
facility  of  prosecuting  its  annihilation  wherever  it  exists. 

Suttee*  is  the  name  given  in  India  to  a  woman  who  immo- 
lates herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  or  is  buried 
alive  with  his  body,  and  denotes  that  the  female  is  considered 
faithfid  to  him,  even  unto  death ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  rite  itself.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  twice  refers  to  the 
practice  of  Suttee,  in  the  103rd  and  106th  Olympiad,  B.  C. 

*  *'  Suttee.  From  sut,  good,  chaste,  pure,  &c,— a  woman  who  burns 
beiaelf  on  her  husband's  ninenl  pile,  that  being  thought  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  her  chastity."    Dr.  Carey's  Beng.  Diet 
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327  and  314  years^  supposes  the  practice  to  have  originated 
in  the  unfaithfiihiess  of  the  women  to  their  husbands,  and 
their  taking  them  off  by  mixing  deadly  plants  with  their  food. 
"  This  wicked  practice,"  says  he,  "  increasing,  and  many  fall- 
ing victims  to  it,  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  not  serving 
to  deter  others  from  the  commission  of  the  crime,  a  law  was 
passed,  that  wives  should  be  burned  with  their  deceased 
husbands,  except  such  as  were  pregnant  and  had  children ; 
and  that  any  individual  who  refused  to  comply  with  this  law 
should  be  compelled  to  remain  a  widow,  and  be  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  all  rights  and  privileges,  as  guilty  of  impiety. 
This  measure  being  adopted,  it  followed  that  the  abominable 
disposition  to  which  the  wives  were  addicted  was  converted 
into  an  opposite  feeling.  For,  in  order  to  avoid  that  chmax  of 
disgrace,  every  wife  being  obliged  to  die,  they  not  only  took  all 
possible  care  of  their  husband's  safety,  but  emulated  each 
other  in  promoting  his  glory  and  renown.***  Strabo  is  of  the 
same  opinion.t  MandeUo,  a  German,  who  witnessed  a  Suttee 
at  Cambay,  in  1638,  accounts  for  the  rise  of  this  singular 
custom  in  the  same  manner.]: 

"  The  origin  of  the  custom,"  says  an  intelligent  Ma^strate 
in  India,  "will  most  probably  be  found  in  the  volimtary 
sacrifice  of  a  widow,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
and  who  resolved  to  accompany  him  on  the  funeral  pile ;  not 
with  any  idea  that  such  an  act  could  be  acceptable  to  the 
gods,  or  any  way  beneficial  for  herself  in  a  future  existence ; 
but  solely  because  her  affection  to  the  deceased  made  her  re- 
gard life  as  a  burden  no  longer  to  be  borne.  The  example  of 
this  heroine,  if  it  remained  tibe  only  incentive  to  Suttee,  would 
have  been  rarely  followed;  but  it  of  course  excited  admiration 
as  a  novelty ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  Brahmuns  began  to 
perceive,  that,  if  properly  managed.  Suttee  might  be  made  a 
productive  source  of  emolument  ;§    and  the  most  esteemed 

*  Lib.  xix.  c.  32, 33.  f  Geogr.  lib.  xv.    See  Asi.  Jour.,  May  1827. 

I  Asi.  Jour.,  Jan.  1823.  A  practice  resembliD^  the  Suttee  exists  among  the 
Yarribanians,  in  Africa,  and  its  origin  is  veiy  similarly  accounted  for.  £cc. 
Rev.,  May  1832,  p.  378. 

§  The  expense  of  the  Suttee  witnessed  by  the  author  at  Cutlack,  in  Aug. 
1824,  was,  according  to  the  pundit, as  follows :— '*  Ghee,  three  rupees ;  clotb, 
one  nipee;  the  woman's  new  cloth,  two  rupees  and  a  half ;  wood  three 
rupees ;  Adawlut  pundit,  three  rupees ;  the  woman  gave  one  rupee  for  some 
purpose ;  rice,  one  anna ;  hemp,  four  annas ;  haldee,  one  anna ;  mateeanlet, 
chundun,  doop,  cocoa  nut,  one  anna  one  pice  j  carrier,  five  annas ;  musi- 
cians, half  a  rupee;  paring  nails,  four  annas ;  cutting  wood,  three  anuas; 
total,  fifteen  rupees,  five  annas,  three  pice.  Intended  shradda  (funeral  feast), 
fifteen  or  twenty  rupees" 
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authors  of  the  age  were  induced  to  recommend  it  as  a  most 
meritorious  act,  productive  of  good  effects  to  the  soul  of  the 
widow  and  her  husband,  and  to  those  of  the  surviving  members 
of  their  famihes :  they  also  prescribed  forms  and  ceremonies, 
in  which  the  attendance  of  Brahmuns  was  of  course  indis- 
pensable. Menu,  and  the  most  ancient  and  respectable 
writers,  do  not  notice  Suttee ;  it  was  therefore,  in  their  time, 
either  unknown  or  not  approved."* 

Various  detailed  accounts  of  Suttees  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  public  through  the  publications  of  Missionary 
Societies,  the  eight  volumes  of  Parliamentary  Papers  on 
Hindoo  Immolations,  and  the  Newspapers  and  reriodicals  of 
the  Presidencies  in  India.  A  few  instances  only  of  the  nature 
of  this  inhuman  rite  are  here  given. 

The  *' Friend  of  India,'' for  Sep.  1824,  published  at  Seram- 
pore,  contains  an  account  of  a  Suttee  at  Cuttack,  in  Orissa, 
which  the  Author  and  some  of  his  friends  witnessed. 

**Oii  Augast  19,  1824,  this  place  was  defiled  with  innocent  blood. 
About  twelve  o'clock  the  ^^^g^  Bent  a  note  to  the  Mission  House,  informing 
us  of  the  intended  Suttee.  The  woman  was  a  Telinfifa,  the  wife  of  a  ^rab- 
mnn  who  had  died  that  morning  about  daybreak.    Her  reply  to  the  several 

?uestion8  proposed  to  her  through  the  Tehnga  interpreter  was, '  What  have 
any  more  to  do  with  the  world  ?  I  must  go  to  my  husband.'  Support 
for  life,  and  a  conveyance  to  her  own  home,  were  offered,  but  they  were 
rgected.  From  my  pundit  I  hare  gathered  some  particulars  which  cast 
light  upon  this  dr^idful  rite.  He  stated,  that  it  is  customary  to  lament  the 
dead  with  isrving  and  noise,  but  she  did  not;  saying  she  was  going  to  her 
husband.  Sine  said,  she  was  a  stranger  and  had  nothing,  and  therefore 
desired  the  neighbours  to  provide  what  was  necessary  for  a  Suttee.  She 
said  also  that  she  had  been  a  Suttee  in  three  former  hirthty  and  must  be  so 
/our  times  more^  and  then  she  should  attain  endless  felicity.  Those  who 
should  dare  to  prevent  her,  by  confining  her  in  a  house  or  jail,  their  seed 
should  die,  ana  they  should  descend  into  hell.  Some  approved  of  Uiis ; 
others  said,  that  as  she  had  no  son  nor  daughter  therefore  she  wished  to 
die.  To  this  she  replied,  she  had  a  brother  and  sister ;  and  in  her  own 
country  many  friends,  but  she  wished  to  go  to  her  husband.  From  joog  to 
joog  (age  to  age),  in  this  manner,  with  Uie  same  husband,  she  was  to  be 
bom  and  die. 

*'  About  half-past  three  o'clock  she  proceeded  to  the  pile.  J  was  then  too 
unwell  to  renture  out  Mrs.  P.  saw  her  on  the  way  and  talked  with  her. 
About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  went  to  the  spot,  expecting  the  tragical 
business  to  be  closed.  I  was,  however,  surprised  to  find  nothing  more 
done  than  the  pile  partly  prepared.  The  Judge  and  three  other  gen- 
tlemen, with  some  of  our  English  congregation,  were  present,  and  a  great 
number  of  Natives.  Freouent  and  persevering  efforts  were  made  by  the 
above  gentlemen  to  dissuaae  her  from  her  purpose,  assisted  by  the  members 
of  the  Mission  who  were  present  She  was  sitting  near  the  pile,  with  the 
corpse  of  her  husband  covered  with  a  cloth  lying  near  her.     I  knew  two 

*  Par.  Paper&  on  (he  Immolation  of  Hindoo  Widows,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
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Telinga  Brahmuns  ptesent,  and,  taking  them,  endeaTOured  to  speak 
to  the  woman.  I  tola  her,  I  was  a  Padree ;  that  God  had  sent  me  and 
others  to  teach  the  people  the  true  Incarnation,  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for 
our  sins :  that  if  she  would  go  with  me  to  my  house,  she  would  he  able  to 
learn  this  knowledge;  and  that  I  would  send  her  in  a  palkee  to  her  own 
country :  but  if  she  now  ate  fire  and  died,  how  could  she  gain  this  know- 
ledge, without  which  she  could  not  be  saved  P  I  told  her,  thus  to  destroy 
herself  was  not  God's  wUI.  I  fear  my  translators  were  not  faithful ;  but  all 
the  poor  woman  said  was, '  Narayuu,  Narayun.'  This  she  repeated  with  a 
stupidity  of  mind  truly  indescribable.  Mr.  B.,  one  of  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, was  desirous  to  conyince  her,  by  some  ordea],  that  she  could  not  bum ; 
but  the  in£Eituated  woman  played  with  a  piece  of  fire  like  a  child,  and  when 
her  hand  was  pressed  upon  a  coal  she  shewed  no  resolution.  He  lifted  up 
one  of  her  eye-lids, and  affirmed  that  she  was  intoxicated!  This  was  stated 
to  the  Judge,  and  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  forbid  the  horrid  murder ; 
but  he  thought  it  wanted  evidence,  and  hesitated  to  use  his  authority  to 
save  her. 

**  The  pile,  which  was  slowly  preparing,  was  about  eight  feet  long,  four 
feet  wide,  and  about  two  feet  hign.  At  each  comer  was  a  piece  of  wood, 
which  supported  the  roof;  three  sides  of  the  pile  were  blocked  up.  Raw 
flax  was  laid  on  the  wood,  upon  which  the  corpse  was  placed,  uhee  was 
forbidden  to  be  put  on  the  pUe  by  the  Judge,  that  the  woman  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  escape,  by  feeling  the  efi*ects  of  the  fire  gradually.  As 
she  had  been  touched  by  several  persons  after  her  bathing,  &e  went  to  the 
river  and  bathed  again.  I  saw  her  enter  the  pile  as  a  person  would  get 
into  bed,  and  lay  herself  down  bv  the  left  side  of  her  husband,  and  farthest 
from  the  entrance  of  the  pile,  the  wood  under  the  corpse,  afler  a  short 
time,  burned  fiercely ;  and  it  was  horrible  to  see  it  consuming  the  head 
and  elevated  stificned  hand  of  the  deceased,  while  the  woman  was  scarcely 
touched  by  the  devouring  element  I  stopped  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
hoping  the  unhappy  sufferer  might  labour  to  escape ;  but,  alas !  no  signs  of 
it  appeared ;  and,  after  viewing  the  burning  of  the  dead  and  the  living,  till 
my  feelings,  and  concern  for  my  health,  determined  me  to  go  away,  1  left 
the  horrid  circle  and  hastened  home.  All  such  outrages  upon  the  principles 
of  society  are  unnatural  and  inhuman,  and,  when  said  to  be  from  religious 
motives,'a  species  of  insanity ;  and  hence  may  properly  be  suppressed  by 
the  powerful  voice  of  reason  and  authority." 

The  following  description  of  a  Suttee  was  communicated, 
from  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  in  Orissa,  in  July  1824,  by  the 
Author's  colleague,  the  late  Rev.  W.  Bampton : — 

"  The  infatuated  woman,  whose  death  I  witnessed,  was  the  widow  of  a 
Brahmun,  who  had  died  in  the  morning.  The  man's  age  was  about  forty, 
and  the  woman's  thirty-five.  The  place  where  the  Suttee  took  place  was 
called  Swurgu  Dwar,  which  signifies  the  gate  of  heaven ;  ana  when  I 
reached  it,  I  found  the  coolies  employed  in  digging  the  hole,  which  was 
circular,  about  six  feet  deep ;  its  diameter  at  bottom  perhaps  a  little  less 
than  its  depth,  and  at  top  twice  as  much.  Soon  after  my  arrival,  about 
twelve  persons  came,  each  bringing  a  load  of  wood  on  his  or  her  head.  I 
chargect  them  with  being  accessary  to  the  crime  about  to  be  committed ;  the 
general  reply  was,  they  worked  for  money,  and  did  this  as  they  did  other 
work,  because  they  were  paid  for  it  Carelessness  or  cheerfulness  charac- 
terized all  the  Hindoos  near  or  on  the  spot.  The  pit  being  finished,  a 
quantity  of  water  was  mixed  with  cow-dung  and  sprinkled  on  the  margin 
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about  one-third  of  the  way  down ;  two  lopes  were  also  weU  wetted  with  the 
same  mixture.  Inquiring  the  use  of  two  bamboos  which  lay  near,  I  was 
told,  thai  they  were  to  $tir  the  fire  and  turn  about  the  bodiee  !  The  bits  of 
wood  prepared  for  the  occasion  were  between  twelye  and  eighteen  inches 
long,  and,  on  an  average,  ^ye  or  six  in  circumference ;  a  quantity  of  them 
were  thrown  into  the  pit,  and  a  man  at  the  bottom  proceeded  to  set  them 
up  on  their  ends,  two  or  three  thick  round  the  sides ;  upon  this  he  placed 
a  second  tier ;  and  on  the  second,  a  third ;  he  also  coyered  the  bottom  per- 
haps five  or  riz  inches  thick,  so  that  the  pit  was  now  two-thirds  lined  with 
wood.  Soon  after  all  was  finished,  the  aead  man  was  brought  on  a  rough 
bier,  which  I  suppose  might  have  been  made  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  I  soon  saw  the  procession  (if  it  may  be  called  one),  halting  a  few 
hundred  yards  before  me :  the  crowd  was  kept  off  the  woman  by  a  sqaare, 
made  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  ^ve  or  six  feet  long.  The  rabble  was  preceded 
by  some  of  their  rude  music.  Unwilling  to  see  her  bum  herself,  my  worthy 
companions,  Lieut  W.  and  T.  B.  Esq.,  tried  several  times  to  prevent  the 
horrid  deed,  and  I  lent  my  feeble  assistance,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  They 
halted  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  flamincf  pit,  where  the  last  effort  was 
made,'  and,  that  failing,  her  coadjutors  gave  her  a  lighted  lamp,  which  I 
think  she  put  into  an  earthen  pot  under  her  arm.  In  a  little  time  all  was 
confusion,  and  a  scene,  the  most  perfectly  hellish  was  presented;  a  way 
was  made  for  the  woman  to  the  pit,  and  its  margin  was  left  clear;  she 
advanced  to  the  edge  facing  her  husband,  and  two  or  three  times  waved 
her  right  hand ;  she  then  hastily  walked  round  the  pit ;  having  completed 
the  circle,  she  again  waved  her  hand  as  before,  and  then  jumped  into  the 
fire    *    ♦    ♦    ♦    *    ♦ 

**  At  this  moment  I  believe  the  drums  beat,  and  an  infernal  shout  rent  the 
air,  but  I  can  scarcely  say  I  know ; — all  was  confusion.  A  dense  smoke 
issued  from  the  pit,  intermixed  with  ^partial  bursts  of  flame,  occasioned  by 
quantities  of  powdered  resin  thrown  mto  the  pit  by  handfuls.  In  a  little 
tune  the  fire  was  allowed  to  clear  itself,  and  we  saw  the  wretched  woman 
in  the  midst  of  it :  I  think  her  posture  was  that  of  sitting  on  her  heels ;  she 
sometimes  moved  gently  backward  and  forward,  as  if  she  bowed.  The  poor 
creature  still  kept  an  erect  posture ;  but  at  length  seemed  partially  to  rise, 
and  pitched  forward  with  her  head  against  the  side  of  the  pit.  The  motion 
of  her  head,  in  this  position,  indicated  pain,  and  she  continued  to  live  two 
or  three  minutes  longer.  The  gentlemen  then  went  home,  but  I  stayed  a 
little  longer  and  saw  the  bodies  taken  out ;  for,  though  the  women  are 
burnt  in  these  pits,  the  bodies  are  taken  out  while  they  are  distinguishable, 
and  consumed  in  two  different  fires  (at  least  this  is  the  case  here),  and  we 
are  told  it  is  done,  that  the  eon  may  make  ntre  of  some  fragmente  of  both  hie 
fMTtnte  to  he  thrown  into  the  Ganges,  Now  the  ropes'  came  into  use ;  one 
was  doubled  and  the  middle  thrown  down  to  catch  the  man's  chin,  one  or 
two  bamboo  levers  were  put  under  his  head  to  raise  it,  and  get  the  rope 
round  his  neck ;  the  rope  was  then  twisted  in  order  to  fasten  it,  and  they 
began  to  draw,  but  thev  failed,  for  the  rope  slipped.  Another  man  then 
attempted  to  fasten  Uie  rope;  he  succeeded,  and  they  drew  up  the 
body,  with  the  exception,  I  think,  of  the  legs ;  but  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  They  then  tried  to  raise 
the  woman,  but  could  not  easily  get  the  rope  round  her  neck,  so  they  put  it 
on  her  arm,  which  projected  in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  their  doing  so; 
and,  after  twisting  it  well,  they  drew  her  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  pit :  but 
they  seemed  afraid  that  they  should  lose  her  again,  if  they  trusted  entirely 
to  her  arm,  so  she  was  held  just  below  the  edge  of  the  pit  till  another  man 
put  the  other  rope  under  her  chin,  and  she  was  then  drawn  up!    Some  of 
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tbe  people  employed  themselres  in  arranging  the  wood  for  the  fires  to  con- 
sume the  bodies,  and  I  stayed  perhaps  ten  minutes  longer,  finally  leaving 
the  bodies  on  the  brink  of  the  pit  Such  are  the  &cts,  and  I  leare  them  to 
produce  their  proper  effect" 

The  account  of  the  Suttee  represented  in  the  engraving, 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rer.  J.  England,  of  Bangalore,  under 
the  Madras  Presidency,  in  June  1826. 

^  I  received  a  note  from  a  gentleman  that  a  Suitee  was  about  to  take  place 
near  his  house.  On  hastening  to  the  spot,  I  found  the  preparations  con- 
siderably advanced,  and  a  large  concourse  of  spectators  assembled.  On  my 
left  stood  the  horrid  pile ;  it  was  [an  oblong  bed  of  dry  cow-dung  cakes, 
about  ten  feet  long,  seven  wide,  and  three  hiffh.  At  each  comer  of  it,  a 
rough  stake,  about  eight  feet  in  length,  was  driven  into  the  ground,  and 
about  a  foot  from  the  top  of  these  supporters  was  fastened,  by  cords,  a  frame 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  bed,  and  forming  a  canopy.  This  frame  must 
have  been  of  considerable  weight;  it  was  covered  with  very  dry  small  faggots, 
which  the  ofi&ciatinff  Brahmuns  continued  to  throw  upon  it,  till  they  rose 
two  feet  above  the  name-work.  On  my  riffht,  sat  the  poor  deluded  widow, 
who  was  to  be  the  victim  of  this  heart-rendmg  display  of  Hindoo  purity  ami 
gendenen;  she  was  attended  by  a  doasen  or  more  Brahmuns;  her  mother, 
sister,  and  wn  (an  interesting  boy  about  three  years  of  age),  and  other 
relatives  were  also  with  her.  Her  own  infant^  not  twelve  numtkt  oU,  wot 
craftUy  kept  from  her  hy  the  Brahmuna.  She  had  already  performed  a 
number  of  preparatory  ceremonies ;  one  of  which  was  washing  herself  in  a 
strong  decoction  of  saffron,  which  is  supposed  to  have  a  purifying  effect 
It  imparted  to  her  a  horrid  ghastliness ; — her  eyes  indiciUed  a  degree  of 
melancholy  wildness;  an  unnatural  smile  now  and  then  played  on  her 
countenance :  and  every  thing  about  her  person  and  her  conduct  indicated 
that  nareoticM  had  been  administered  in  no  small  quantities.  Close  by  me 
stood  the  Fousdar,  a  native  ofiicer,  who,  besides  regulating  the  police,  is  the 
chief  military  officer  of  the  station.  So  heartily  did  he  engage  in  this  mur- 
derous work,  that  he  gave  the  poor  widow  twenty  pagodas  (between  six  and 
seyen  pounds  sterling),  to  confirm  her  resoltUion  to  be  burned  ! 

**The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell  addressed  her  in  the  Camatic  language, 
but  the  effect  of  his  address  was  counteracted  by  the  influence  of 
the  Brahmuns.  The  pile  being  completed,  a  quantity  of  straw  was 
roread  on  the  top.  An  increase  of  activity  was  soon  yisible  among 
the  men,  whose  ^feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood.'  Muntrams  having  been 
repeated  over  the  pile,  and  the  woman  and  every  thing  being  in  readi- 
ness, the  hurdle  to  which  the  corpse  of  the  husband  had  been  fastened  was 
now  raised  by  six  of  the  officiating  Brahmuns;  the  end  of  a  cord  about  two 
yards  long,  attached  at  the  other  end  to  the  h^  of  the  bier,  was  taken  by 
the  widow,  and  the  whole  moved  slowly  towards  the  pile.  The  corpse  was 
laid  on  the  right  side,  and  four  men  furnished  with  sharp  swords,  one 
stationed  at  each  comer,  now  drew  them  from  their  scabbards.  The  trem- 
bling, ghastly  offering  to  the  Moloch  of  Hindoism,  then  began  her  eeven  circuite 
round  the  fatal  pile,  and  finally  halted  opposite  to  her  husband's  corpse,  at 
the  left  side  of  it,  where  she  was  evidently  greatly  agitated.  Five  or  six 
Brahmuns  began  to  talk  to  her  with  much  vehemence,  till,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  desperation,  assisted  by  the  Brahmuns,  the  hapless  widow  ascended  the 
bed  of  destruction.  Her  mother  and  her  sister  stood  by,  weeping  and 
agonized ;  but  all  was  in  vain — the  blood-thirsty  men  prevailed.  The  de- 
voted woman  then  proceeded  to  disengage  the  rings  from  her  fingers,  wrists, 
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and  eus ;  her  muideran  ttietohiiig  out  their  greedy  hands  to  leoeiTe  them : 
altawards  all  her  trinkets,  &o.,  were  distributed  among  the  same  relendess 
and  rapacious  priests.  WhUe  in  the  act  of  taking  a  ring  from  her  ear,  her 
mother  and  sister^  unable  any  longer  to  sustain  the  extremity  of  their  anguish, 
went  up  to  the  side  of  the  pile,  and  entretUed  that  the  horrid  pwrpoie  might 
be  abandoned;  but  the  woman  fearing  the  encounter,  without  uttering  a 
word,  or  eren  casting  tL  parting  glance  at  her  supplicating  parent  and  sister, 
threw  herself  down  on  the  pile,  and  clasped  the  half-putrid  corpse  in  her 
arms.  Straw  in  abundance  was  heaped  on  the  dead  and  the  living;  gums, 
resin,  and  other  inflammable  substances  were  thrown  upon  the  straw  which 
cohered  the  bodies,  while  muntrams  were  repeated  at  their  bead ;  six  or 
eight  pieces  of  kindled  cow-dung  cake  were  introduced  among  the  straw,  at 
different  parts  of  the  pile;  ghee  and  inflammable  materials  were  applied, 
and  the  whole  blazed  in  as  many  places.  The  men  with  swords  at  each 
comer  then  hacked  the  cords,  which  supported  the  canopy  of  faggots— it  fell 
and  covered  ^e  lifeless  corpse  and  the  living  woman !  A  piercing  sound 
caught  my  ear ;  I  listened  a  few  seconds,  and,  notwithstanding  the  noise  of 
the  multitude,  heard  the  shrieks  of  misery  which  issued  from  the  burning 
pile.  In  an  agony  of  feeling,  we  directed  the  attention  of  the  Brahmuns  to 
this;  and,  while  so  doing^  again — still  louder  and  more  piercing  than  before 
— the  burning  woman  rent  the  air  with  her  shrieks !  Several  of  the  Brah- 
muns called  out  to  the  half-coniumed,  ttiU  conscious  and  imploring  widow^ 
TO  COMFORT  HER !  The  pile  was  now  enveloped  in  flames,  and  so  intense 
was  the  heat,  that,  as  by  one  consent,  the  Brahmuns  and  spectators  retreated 
several  paces;  they  then  sang  a  Sanscrit  hymn;  the  h^n  ended,  but  not 
the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  agonized  sufferer;  theif  still  pierced  our  ears, 
and  iJmost  rent  our  hearts!  Scarcely  conscious  of  what  I  did,  I  left  this 
scene  of  fiendish  barbarity." 

The  number  of  widows  who  have  annually  perished,  the 
victims  of  this  appalling  superstition,  has  in  former  years  been 
variously  stated,  and  it  appears  (though  doubtless  imdesigned- 
ly)  exaggerated.*  The  following  information  may  be  relied 
on,  being  extracted  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Magistrates 
in  India,  and  printed  in  England  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  from  1821  to  1830.  It  is  probable,  that  Suttees 
have  often  been  perpetrated,  without  being  officially  announc- 
ed to  the  police ;  and  no  correct  idea  can  be  formed,  of  the 
number  that  occur  in  the  territories  of  tributary^  allied^  and 
independent  Chiefs^  whose  subjects  axe  not  under  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  British  Government 

The  following  facts  shew  that  several  widows  have  sometimes 
been  burned  with  the  body  of  their  husband : — 

'*  Goopeenant,  a  Brahmun  employed  in  the  Serampore  printing-office,  in 

*  TYkt  first  petition  in  Great  Britain,  against  the  practice  of  Suttee,  was 
from  Bedford^  in  April  1823.  In  the  petition  it  is  stated,—*'  From  official 
returns  it  appears  that  the  number  immolated,  in  the  {Residency  of  Calcutta 
alone,  in  1817  and  1818,  amounted  to  upwards  of  1600 ;  assuming  this 
calculation  to  be  a  standard,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  practice 
throughout  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  Uie  toUu  number  may  be  computed  at 
upwaiids  of  20,000  in  eveiy  year."  \ 
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1799,  saw  twmhf'two  femaUt  burnt  ali?e  with  the  remains  of  Unantu,  a 
Biahmun  of  Bagnapore,  near  Naddeya.  This  Kooleen  BFahman  had  more 
than  a  hundred  wivei.  At  the  first  kindling  of  the  fire  only  three  of  these 
wives  had  arrived.  Thejire  teat  kept  burning  three  days  !  On  the  first  day 
Area  were  burnt,  on  the  second  and  third  days  nineteen  more.  Some  of 
these  women  were  as  much  as  forty  yean  old,  and  others  as  young  as  six- 
teen. The  first  three  had  lived  wiui  the  Bralunun,  the  others  had  seldom 
seen  him.    He  married  in  one  house  four  sisters ;  two  of  these  were  burnt."* 

'*When  Row  Lacka,  grandfather  of  the  present  chief  of  Cutch,  died, 
fifteen  eoncuhinee  burned  at  his  funeral  pile,  but  not  one  of  his  wives  per- 
formed the  6acrifice."t 

In  the  District  of  Cuttack,  Orissa,  in  one  of  the  instances  of  Suttee  during 
the  year  1826,  *'  no  less  than  three  widows  of  one  man,  the  proprietor  of  a 
tributary  mehal,  sacrificed  themselves  with  his  corpse ;  the  fourth  and  senior 
widow  survives.''^ 

Number  of  SfUtees  m  the  different  Dietriets  of  the  Bengal  Presidency^ 

from  1815  to  1826. 


1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1831 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

Calcutta  Div. 

244 

280 

428 

533 

388 

337 

364 

300 

309 

348 

368 

279 

Cuttack  Ditto 

9 

9 

14 

11 

33 

33 

28 

28 

31 

25 

30 

45 

Dacca  Ditto 

31 

24 

52 

58 

55 

51 

52 

45 

40 

40 

101 

65 

Bfoorsbedabad 

11 

22 

42 

30 

25 

21 

12 

22 

13 

14 

21 

8 

Patna  Ditto 

20 

29 

49 

57 

40 

42 

69 

70 

49 

42 

47 

65 

Bardlly  Ditto 

15 

13 

19 

13 

17 

20 

15 

16 

12 

10 

17 

8 

Benares  Ditto 

48 

65 

103 

137 

92 

93 

114 

102 

121 

93 

55 

48 

Total... 

378 

442 

707 

839 

650 

598 

653 

588 

575 

572 

639 

518 

Total  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  in  twelve  years 7154 

In  eight  years  in  the  Madras  Presidency 287 

In  nine  years  in  the  Bombar  Presidency 248 

There  being  no  returns  for  Tanjore,  from  1814  to  1819  inclusive  ^ 

(17  being  returned  for  1820),  lowest  possible  estimate  for  six  >      40 

years ) 

In  the  Par.  Papers,  May  1827,  no  regular  returns  are  given  for 

Madras.    In  the  Southern  Concan  §  (Bombay) 

in  1825,  32.    Northern  Concan  in  1825, 1  Suttee 


are  given  for  *) 
in  1824,  27;  >■ 

ce  .    .    •    •  J 


m 


Total  in  twelve  years,  for  the  three  Presidencies 


778911 


As  it  maj  be  interestiDg  to  see  at  one  view  the  extent  of 
the  practice  under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  where  it  chiefly 
prevailed;  the  following  abstract  is  given  from  the  Par- 
liamentary Papers,  March  1830 : — 

*  Buch.  Apol.  for  Christ  in  India,  pp.  14 — 16. 
t  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  638.     %  Par.  Pap^,  1830,  vol.  vii.  pp.  139, 168. 
§  '*  In  the  period  of  four  years,  1824  to  1827  inclusive,  the  total  number  of 
Suttees  in  the  returns  is  stated  at  158, — 114  of  which  number  occurred  in 
the  Southern  Concan  alone,  being  about  twenty'dght  annually  for  that 
Province,  and  thirty-nine  annually  for  the  rest  of  the  Bombay  territories." 
— Asi.  Jour.,  Nov.  1830,  p.  143.    See  Par.  Papers,  March  1830,  p.  269. 
II  Par.  Papers,  6  vols.    Poynder^s  Speech,  p.  4. 


ABSTRACT  STATEMENT 

(y  the  Humber  of  Hindoo  Women  htimt  or  bwrM  aUae  in  tht  Zillah  md 

City  CmtrU,  of  At  Bmgal  Pntideneif,  during  the  year  1836. 


ZILLAHANDCITT  COURTS. 

Mcot 

ZILLAH  AND  CITY  COURTS. 
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Total  .... 

65 
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1 

1 
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"1 

3 
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a 
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35 
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o 
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46 
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|. 
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1 

12 
3 

4 

Total  .... 

65 

Total.... 

8 

S 
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8 

Q. 
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3 
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19 
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3 
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Gnad  Total  .... 

48 

Total  .... 

518 
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The  cause  of  the  former  principal  provenience  of  this  inhu- 
human  custom  in  Benaaly  and  especial^  in  the  vicinity  of 
Calcutta,  is  thus  stated  by  H.  OaMey,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of 
Hooghly,  iu  1818 : — ^^'The  Suttee  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
jin  act  enjoined  by  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos ;  but,  if  so, 
why  does  it  prevail  in  one  part  more  than  another  i  and  why 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Presidency?     The 
worship  of  the  Hindoo  deities  is  tolerably  equal,  wherever  the    \  * 
religion  extends,  and  the  pilgrimages  by  which  they  are  to      » 
be  propitiated  are  the  same  throughout  India ;  and,  if  Suttee 
were  really  an  act  enjoined  by  religion,  it  would  be  universally 
meritorious,  and  equally  observed  wherever  that  religion  is 
followed ;  but,  as  it  is  not,  we  must  account  for  its  prevalence 
among  the  Hindoos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  not  by 
their  peculiar  strictness  in  the  observance  of  religious  and 
moral  duties,  but  by  some  peculiar  circumstances  affecting 
their  moral  character.    It  is  notorious,  that  the  natives  of  " 
Calcutta  and  its  vicinity  exceed  all  others  in  profligacy  and 
immorality  of  conduct  The  idol  of  the  drunkard  and  the  thief 
(KaleeJ  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the  distant  provinces ; 
and  none,  but  the  most  abandoned,  will  confess  that  he  is  a 
follower  of  Kalee.    In  Calcutta  we  find  few  that  are  not 
Her  worship  must  harden  the  hearts  of  her  followers,  to  whom 
scenes  of  blood  and  crime  must  become  familiar.    By  such 
men  a  Suttee  is  not  regarded  as  a  religious  act,  but  a  choice 
entertainment;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  the  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  are  a 
cause  of  the  comparative  prevalence  of  the  custom.    But  I    >• 
am  utterly  unable  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  local  depravity,^ 
and  for  the  prevalence  of  a  worship  despised  and  abhorred  by 
every  Hindoo  of  respectable  character.''* 

Ram  Mohun  Roy,  in  a  Pamphlet  entitled — ^*  Brief  Remarks 
regarding  modem  encroachments  on  the  ancient  rites  of  Fe- 
males,  according  to  the  Hindoo  law  of  inheritance,^^  supposes 
the  prevalence  of  Suttee  in  Bengal  to  have  arisen  from  the 
existence  of  polygamy,  and  the  dependent  and  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances in  which  widows  are  left. 

'*  All  the  ancient  lawgirers  unanimously  award  to  a  mother,  an  equal 
share  with  her  son,  in  the  property  left  by  her  deceased  husband,  in  order 
that  she  may  spend  her  remaining  days  independently  of  her  children."  Bat 
modem  expounders, "  whose  opinions  are  conmdered  by  the  natives  of  Ben* 
gal  as  standard  authority  in  the  division  of  property  among  heirs,"  have 
thus  explained  away  this  ancient  law : — '*  A  widow  can  receive  nothing 
when  her  hasband  has  no  issue  by  her;  and  in  case  he  dies  leaving  only 

♦  Par.  Papers,  vol.  y.  p.  237. 
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one  son  by  bis  wife,  or  banng  bad  moie  sons,  one  of  whom  baa  happened 
to  die  leaving  issue,  she  shall  in  these  cases  have  no  claim  to  the  property : 
again,  should  any  one  leave  more  than  one  surviving  son,  and  they,  being 
unwilling  to  allow  a  share  to  the  widow,  keep  thepropertyundivided,themother 
can  claim  nothing  in  this  instance ;  but  when  a  person  dies  leaving  two  or 
more  sons,  and  aU  of  them  survive,  and  am  tticftfiMl  to  aUat  a  ihare  to  their 
matkery  her  right  is  in  this  case  only  valid.  Under  these  expositions,  and 
with  such  linutation,  both  step-mothers  and  mothers  have,  in  reality,  been 
left  destitute  in  the  cUvision  or  their  husbands'  property ;  and  the  right  of  a 
widow  exists  in  theory  only  among  the  learned,  but  unknown  to  the  populace. 
**  It  is  not  from  religious  prejudices  and  early  impressions  only,  that  Hin- 
doo widows  bum  thra^lves  on  the  piles  of  their  deceased  husbands;  but 
ilsOjfrom  their  unine$sing  the  distmt  in  iMeh  widowi  of  the  mum  rtink  m 
life  are  involved,  and  the  inmUi  to  which  they  are  daily  iuhjected,  that  they 
become  in  a  great  measure  regardless  of  existence  after  the  deadi  of  their 
husbands ;  and  this  indifference,  accompanied  with  hope  of  future  reward 
hdd  out  to  them,  leads  them  to  the  horrible  act  of  suicide.  It  cannot  pass 
unnoticed,  bv  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  society  in  India, 
that  the  num1)er  of  female  suicides  in  the  single  province  of  Bengal,  when 
compared  with  those  of  any  other  British  provinces,  is  almost  ten  to  one ;  we 
may  safely  attribute  this  disproportion,  chiefly  to  Ae  greater  freauency  of  a 
plurality  of  wivet  among  the  nativet  of  Bengal,  and  to  their  total  neglect  in 
providing  for  the  maintenanee  of  femaUtI* — Referring  to  a  practice  of  dis- 
inheriting the  daughters,  throwmg  the  expense  of  their  marriage  upon  their 
brothers,  and  the  sordid  principle  from  wnich  many  are  given  in  marriage, 
it  is  added — "'  The  humane  and  liberal  among  Hindoos  trust  that  the  at- 
tention of  Government  will  be  directed  to  those  evils  which  are  chief  sources 
of  vice  and  misery,  and  even  of  suicide  among  women ;  and  to  this  they  are 
encouraged  to  look  forward,  by  what  has  already  been  done  in  modifying, 
in  criminal  cases,  some  parts  of  the  law  enacted  by  Mahomedan  legislators, 
to  the  happy  preoen^ion  of  many  cruel  practicet  formerly  ettahlished,"* 

The  subject  of  this  cruel  custom  could  seldom  be  considered 
voluntary.  This  is  very  forcibly  stated  by  W.  Ewer,  Esq., 
Sup.  of  Police,  in  the  Bengal  Presidency : — "  It  is  generally 
supposed  tliat  a  Suttee  takes  place  with  the  consent  of  the 
widow,  and  that  she  frequently  persists  in  her  intention  to 
bum,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  her  relations.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  for  thinking  that  such  an  event,  cu  a  voluntary 
Suttee  very  rarely  occurs:  fewwidows  would  thinkof  sacrificing 
themselves  unless  overpowered  by  force  or  persuasion ;  very 
little  of  either,  being  sufficient  to  overcome  the  physical  or 
.  mental  powers  of  the  majority  of  Hindoo  females.  A  widow, 
\  -who  would  turn  with  instinctive  horror  from  the  first  hint  of 
sharing  her  husband's  pile,  will  be  at  length  gradually  brought 
to  pronounce  a  reluctant  consent ;  distracted  with  grief  at  the 
event ^  without  one  friend  to  advise  or  protect  her^  she  is  little 
prepared  to  oppose  the  surrounding  crowd  of  hungry  Brah- 

*  Miss.  Regis.  1823,  p.  187—190.     See  Heber's  Jour.,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
Oriental  Herald,  vol.  x.  pp.  261—268. 
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muns  and  her  interested  relatiansj  either  by  argument  or 
force.  Accustomed  to  look  on  the  former  with  the  highest 
veneration,  and  to  attach  implicit  belief  to  all  their  assertions, 
she  dares  not,  if  she  were  able  to  make  herself  heard,  deny  the 
certainty  of  the  rarious  advantages  which  are  supposed  to  at- 
tend the  saCcrifice ; — that  by  becoming  a  Suttee  she  will  remain 
so  many  years  in  heaven,  rescue  her  husband  from  hell,  and 
purify  Uie  family  of  her  father,  mother,  and  husband ;  wliile, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  disgrace  in  this  life,  and  continual 
transmigration  into  the  body  of  a  female  animal,  will  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  refusal.  In  this  state  of  confusion,  a 
few  hours  quickly  pasSj  and  the  tvidow  is  burnt  before  she  has 
had  time  even  to  think  on  the  subject,"^* 

A  letter  from  a  lady  who  has  resided  in  India,  dated  Salis- 
bury, Dec.  1827,  contains  an  affecting  illustration  of  these 
sentiments : — 

'*  At  a  Ghaut  near  Semmpore,  I  witnessed  the  burnioff  of  a  respectable 
woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  whom  I  found  witb/ve  children,  the  eldest 
a  fine  boy  about  thirteen.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  asked,  if  I  toere 
come  to  daiver  her.  I  told  her  I  had  no  power  to  deliver  her,  but  was  come 
to  persuade  her  not  to  bum.  She  shook  her  head  and  said, — '  /  will  bum  f 
How  can  I  go  back  F  However  the  tervant  is  gone  to  the  English  Magistrate,f 
at  his  return  my  fate  wiU  be  decided,*  Two  hours  elapsed  before  he  returned, 
the  greater  part  of  which  I  spent  in  conyersation  with  her.  She  often  turn- 
ed to  her  children,  and  with  affection  placed  her  hand  upon  the  face  of  her 
youngest  child,  who  could  just  lisp  mat  ma!  At  length  the  servant  return- 
ed with  permission  for  her  to  bnm.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  her  counte- 
nance changed,  her  eyes  sunk  into  her  head,  the  furrows  deepened  in  her 
face,  and  when  she  heard  her  fate,  resolution  failed,  and  nature  took  posses- 
sion of  her  breast.  When  the  eldest  son  saw  that  his  mother  was  so  timid, 
be  said,  he  would  not  set  fire  to  her  head.  But  her  brother-in-law  said,  ^Now 
she  miust  bum ;  for  the  boro  Sahab  has  sent  her  permission  to  bum  P  He 
then  began  to  anoint  her,  and  put  a  little  oil  into  her  hand  to  pour  over  her 
children  as  her  blessing.  The  eldest  son  refused  the  oil,  and  persisted  that 
he  could  not  set  fire  to  her.  But  neither  the  tears  nor  the  screams  of  the  boy, 
nor  the  agonizing  fear  of  the  mother,  prevented  her  being  bound  to  iJie  dead 
body  of  her  husband,  and  pressed  down  with  two  bamboos.  If  I  had  had  any 
authority,  merely  to  have  said,  ^you  are  not  to  bum,  all  this  would  have  been 
prevented.  I  am  sure  both  the  people  and  the  Biahmuns  would  have  dis- 
persed without  a  murmuring  word.  Many  call  it  a  bad  custom  and  are  quite 
HredofU:' 

The  following  account  of  a  Suttee  is  one  of  a  most  appaJling 
character : — 

*  Par.  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  227.    See  vol.  v.  p.  17. 
t  "  During  my  residence  at  Serampore,  many  widows  applied  for  per- 
mission  to  bum,  hut  loere  not  permitted.    Those  who  did  bum  were  obliged 
to  get  permission  of  an  English  Magistrate,  and  go  out  of  the  bounds  of 
Serampore." 

Q 
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*^  One  Seetloo,  a  Brahmun,  died  when  absent  from  his  familj.  A  ibru 
night  afterwards  his  widow  Hoomuleea,  a  girl  about  fourteen  yean  of  age, 
proceeded  to  bum  herself,  the  pile  being  prepared  by  her  nearest  relations, 
at  the  village  in  which  she  resided.  Her  father  Puttun  Teiwany  was  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  ae« 
quainted  with  what  was  passing.  Whether  the  sacrifice  was  originally  a 
voluntary  one  has  not  been  ascertained ;  it  must  be  presumed  it  was  so. 
The  preparatory  rites  being  completed,  Hoomuleea  ascended  the  pile,  which 
was  fired  by  her  uncle  the  prisoner  Sfaeolol.  The  agony  was  soon  beyond 
endurance,  and  ^e  leaped  from  the  flames ;  but  seized  by  Sheolol  Bhich- 
hook,  and  others,  she  was  taken  up  by  the  hands  and  the  feet  and  again 
thrown  upon  it,  much  burnt,  and  her  clothes  quite  consumed ;  she  again 
sprang  from  the  pile,  and  running  to  a  well  hard  by  laid  herself  down  in 
the  watercourse,  weeping  bitterly.  Sheolol  now  took  a  sheet  offered  for  the 
occasion  by  Roosa,  and,  spreading  it  on  the  ground,  desired  her  to  seat  herself 
upon  it.  No,  she  said,  ehe  would  not  do  this;  he  would  again  carry  her 
to  the  fire,  and  the  would  not  tubmit  to  this;  eke  would  quit  the  feanily  and 
live  by  beggary  ;  any  thing,  if  they  would  have  mercy  ujpon  her,  Sheolol,  upon 
this,  ewore  by  the  Ganges,  that,  if  she  would  seat  herself  on  the  cloUi,  he 
would  convey  her  to  her  home.  She  did  so ;  they  bound  her  up  in  it,  sent 
for  a  bamboo  which  was  passed  through  the  loons  formed  by  tying  it  to- 
gether, and  carrying  it  thus  to  the  pile,  now  fiercely  burning,  threw  her  into 
ue  flames.  The  wretched  victim  once  more  made  an  effort  to  save  herself, 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  the  rest,  the  Moosulman  Buraichee  approached 
near  enough  to  reach  her  with  his  sword,  and  cutting  her  through  the  head 
she  fell  back,  and  was  released  by  death.  The  number  of  spectators  before 
whom  this  diabolical  and  most  lamentable  sacrifice  was  exhibited  is  variously 
stated ;  about  200  persons  were  probably  witnesses  of  iL"  A  trial  ensued, 
and  the  following  was  the  sentence : — ^^  Making  allowances  for  the  super- 
stitious prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  concerned,  and  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
Moosulman,  the  Court  do  not  discern  in  any  of  them  the  guilt  of  murder; 
and,  viewing  the  caite  as  culpable  homicide,  sentence  the  prisoner  Buraichee 
to  be  imprisoned  with  labour  for  &ve  years ;  and  the  prisoners  Sheolol, 
Bhichhook,  Hurrepal,  and  Ijrail,  to  be  imprisoned  without  labour  for  two 
years,  from  this  date.  ^ — Goruckpoore,  May  1821.  Such  an  account  needs 
no  comment* 

The  description  of  a  Suttee,  the  motives  which  generaUy 
lead  to  it,  and  the  objects  for  which  the  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed, abundantly  prove  that  the  Suttee  has  been  miscalled  a 
voluntary  self-immolation.  This  idea  receives  confirmation 
fi*om  the  fact,  that  in  the  annual  list  of  Suttees,  from  the  years 
1815  to  1820  inclusive,  it  appears  sixty-one  widows  were 
burnt,  most  of  whom  were  mere  children  in  years.f 


Years  of  age 
Number.  .  .  . 

17 
14 

16i     16 
1       22 

16 
6 

14 
2 

13 
2 

12 
10 

10 
1 

8 
3 

A  Bengalee  Newspaper,  named  Kowmoodpy  published  at 

Calcutta,  in  Aug.  1825,  contained  the  following  account: — 

**  Ramchundea  Mitto,  an  inhabitant  of  Boydbooty,  who  generally  lived 
at  Calcutta,  being  attacked  with  the  Cholera  Morbus,  was  taken  home  by 

*  Par.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  68.  f  P*r-  Papers,  vol.  r.  p.  17. ' 
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his  relations,  and  on  the  night  of  the  29th  he  died,  aged  twenty-fire  years- 
His  young  and  beautiful  widow,  only  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  yean  of  age, 
thinking  herself  altogether  worthless  in  the  world  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  anticipating  the  many  distrestes  she  would  have  to  suffer  if  she 
survived  Atm,  absolutely  burnt  herself  on  the  funeral  pUe." 

This  paper,  in  Oct  1825,  contained  a  similar  relation: — 

"  We  are  astonished  to  hear  that  Muddon  Mohun  Chuckrobutty,  about 
fifteen  years  ofage^  inhabitant  of  the  twenty-four  Pargunnahs  having  lately 
med,  his  widow,  a  little  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age  !  no  longer  willing  to 
inhabit  this  transitoiy  world,  obstinately  burnt  herself  on  the  funeral  pile.'* 

Of  juvenile  and  aged  Suttees,  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  Sep. 
1827,  justly  remarked  : — '^  It  is  lamentable  to  find,  that  of  the 
twenty-four  young  creatures  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
underwent  this  cruel  rite  in  1824,  one  was  aged  thirteen^ 
another  eleven^  and  another  only  nine !  Of  aged  Suttees 
there  are  many  examples  in  the  Returns,  (Par.  Papers,  vol.  v. 
1827,)  several  having  burned  who  were  eighty  and  upwards, 
some  aged  ninety ,  and  one  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-Jive. 
Surely  &ese  poor  creatures  ought  to  have  been  assumed  to  be 
irrationalj  and  their  anticipation  of  an  event  which  must  be 
so  near,  prevented  on  that  ground.''  The  indifference  fre- 
quently manifested,  by  the  unhappy  mothers,  to  their  orphan 
children,  confirms  the  propriety  of  the  rather  singular  reply 
of  a  Magistrate  to  an  official  inquiry  relative  to  the  act  of  Sut- 
tees being  voluntary  or  not: — "TAe  act^  I  apprehendy  is 
always  voluntary ^  provided  a  being  in  a  state  of  stupefaction 
and  delusion  can  be  said  to  possess  the  potver  of  volition.* 
The  aggregate  of  Suttees  in  India  in  twelve  years,  according 
to  the  official  documents,  was  7789 ;  allowing  only  two  chil- 
dren to  each  widow,  this  would  give  15,578  orphans,  "  left  to 
the  mercy  of  those  who  have  decoyed  their  mothers  to  the 
fathers'  funeral  pile."  The  misery  of  a  Hindoo  orphan  wa^ 
thus  pathetically  described  by  a  writer  in  a  Calcutta  paper, 
while  the  Author  was  in  India: — 

THE  INFANT  HINDOO  MOURNERf 

**  Upon  a  woody  bank  I  roam'd  at  ere. 
Close  to  the  Ganges  gliding  stilly  on : 
And  through  a  glade  the  sun's  last  beams  I  saw. 
And  o'er  the  golden  tide  their  radiance  stream'd. 


•  Par.  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  26. 
t  These  lines  were  probably  written  on  reaoing  the  following  account : — 
**As  a  party  were  proceeding  up  the  river,  in  passing  Isharah,  near  Serampore, 
their  attention  was  attracted  by  the  cries  of  a  child,  and  on  dra\viDg  to  the  shore 
they  were  redoubled.  Near  her  was  lyinff  a  heap  of  ashes,  not  quite  extin- 
guished, which  appeared  like  the  remains  or  a  recent  concremation.  A  number 
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It  was  a  sweetly  pensive  hour  of  calm ; 

Hie  Myoa  chiip'd  upon  the  Mango  bough, 

And  gently  coo'd  the  Ring-dove  'midst  the  leaves. 

I  heard  a  fretful  cry  of  infant  waO, 

Tremulous,  floating  on  the  breeze  of  eve, 

And  paused,  to  listen,  when  these  words  I  caught : 

'* Mother!  mother!  Oh  my  dearest  mother!" 

I  hurried  onward  to  the  sandv  waste 

That  edg'd  the  water.    On  the  ground  there  sat, 

Near  to  a  heap  of  ashes  mould'nng  drear. 

Weary  and  desolate,  a  little  child : 

One  tmy  hand  a  diocrping  flower  held  fiist. 

Emblem  most  meet  oi  that  unhappy  child; 

The  other  wip'd  awav  the  scalding  tears 

That  fram  her  dim  black  orbs  came  trickling  down. 

As  on  that  ashy  heap  she  gaz'd  intent, 

RCTeating  still  her  cry  of  infant  wail, 

<*  Mother!  mother!  Oh  my  dearest  mother!" 

*'  Stranger  !*'  exclaimM  an  aged  peasant  near, 

'*  The  story  of  that  orphan  soon  is  told. 

Child  of  mv  child,  her  father  paid  the  debt 

Which  aw/ul  nature  claims,  nor  reck'd  his  babe. 

Who  deem'd  him  sleeping  in  a  heavy  sleep : — 

*  And  wont  you  wake  my  father?'  she  would  say, 

'  And  wont  you  speak,  nor  take  me  on  your  knee  P* 

The  Brahmun  came — a  garland  in  his  hand — 

And  hung  it  round  the  victim  mother's  neck: 

And  then  the  living  with  the  dead  went  forth. 

The  drear  procession  reach'd  the  fated  ground 

Where  wood  and  fire  as  meet  convenient  lay : 

The  child  her  mother  iollowM,  laughing  still, 

Or  akipp'd  before  her,  sportive  as  a  lamb ; 

Or  grasp*d  the  hand  whose  soft  caress  was  life. 

At  last  the  parent  stoop'd  and  ktss*d  die  child. 

And  as  she  kiss'd  her,  down  a  truant  tear 

Trickl'd  awjnr,  and  from  her  quiv'ring  lips. 

The  fangs  she  spoke  not,  breath'd  upon  her  child ! 

A  quick  presentiment  appeared  to  cast 

Its  instant  gloom  upon  the  little  one: 

Unto  her  mother's  bosom  fiist  she  clung. 

And  sobb*d  and  wept    The  mother,  soothing,  plac'd 

Yon  flower,  now  faded,  in  her  infant  hand. 

The  frail  pledge  remains,  but  Oh  the  giver! 

One  last  long  kiss  she  gave,  then  tore  away ; 

And  then  the  pile  she  mounted  by  the  side 

Of  him  who  press'd  that  bridal  couch  of  death. 

of  children  were  standing  near  her,  and  at  a  little  distance  three  or  four 
grown  up  people  looking  on  very  contentedly.  An  inquiry  was  made  by  a 
humane  individual  whence  die  cause  of  her  distress  proceeded,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  an  answer  could  be  obtained.  At  length  it  was  ascertain, 
ed,  that,  the  ashes  were  those  of  the  funeral  pUe^  on  which  the  mother  of  this 
unfortunate  child  had  immolated  herself  with  the  body  of  her  husband^  and 
the  lamentations  of  the  child  were  occasioned  by  this  cause."  Bengal  Hurkmru^ 
August^  1823. 
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Her  infant  fain  would  foUow;  but  we  held 

The  little  struggler,  while  her  piercing  cries 

In  vain  reach'a  her,  who  soon  could  hear  no  more ; 

<  Come  back,  my  mother!  mother!  mother!  mother!' 

The  din  of  <Ureful  discord  rose,  and  smoke 

Ascended  blackly  through  the  sunny  air. 

The  crowd  dispersed,  but  still  the  babe  remains. 

And  has  remam'd  since  that  dread  morning  hour, 

Weepinff,  and  gazing  for  her  mother  there ; 

And  nothing  finds  but  loneliness  and  ashes. — 

Mark  the  sad  wildness  of  her  young  despair. 

As  on  the  ashy  heap  her  ffaze  is  fix'd. 

With  bitter  tears  and  thick  convulsive  sobs; 

And  hark  again !  her  cry  of  infimt  wail, 

*  Mother !  mother !  Oh  my  dearest  mother  !* " 


CHAP.  11. 

7%tf  Suttee  not  an  integral  part  of  Hindoum^  shewn  in  a 
review  of  a  Pamphlet  toritten  in  Bengaieef  in  defence  of 
the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows. 

The  celebrated  Ram  Mohun  Eoy,  in  1818,  addressed  to  his 
countrymen  a  Pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  Suttee,  to  which 
an  answer  was  drawn  up  bj  some  of  the  pundits  in  Calcutta, 
written  in  the  form  of  a  diidogue  between  an  advocate  for  the 
system  of  burning  widows,  under  ihe  term  '^  Bidhaok,^^  and 
an  opponent,  termed  ^'  Nishedhok^  In  the  work  every  au- 
thority supposed  to  countenance  the  inhuman  custom,  and 
every  scrap  of  Sanscrit  found  on  its  side  among  Hindoo 
writers,  is  given  in  the  original  text,  and  translated  into  Ben- 
galee. It  is  valuable  from  its  containing  every  thing  found  in 
the  Hindoo  shastras  in  favour  of  this  practice.  It  was  evidently 
intended  for  the  perusal  of  Europeans,  as  an  English  translation 
is  prefixed.  In  our  extracts*  from  this  pamphlet  we  prefer 
quoting  its  own  language  for  the  sake  of  doing  it  every  degree 
of  justice.  The  work  commences  by  the  advocate  urging  the 
claims  of  his  cause  in  the  following  sweeping  declaration : — 

"It  is  ordained  by  Srutee,  Smrtee,  Fooranas,  and  other 
sacred  books,  that  the  women,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands, 
should  die  in  Shuhu-murun,  that  is  to  bum  themselves  alive 
with  the  corpse  of  their  respective  husbands ;  and  that,  in 

*  This  review  is  taken  from  the  Friend  of  India,  vol.  ii.  pp.  463 — 483. 
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want  of  the  corpse,  they  should  die  in  Unoo-munin,  that  is  to 
bum  with  something  belonging  to  their  husbands:  which 
usages  the  great  sages  during  all  the  four  ages  of  the  world, 
Suttwa,  Treta,  Dwapur,  and  Kalee,  have  regularly  maintained 
in  their  codes.  It  is  very  improper  that  you  throw  obstacles 
to  prevent  such  a  matter."  To  this  the  opponent  replies : 
*'  You  say  this  is  improper  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
shastras  or  law,  but,  when  you  know  the  shastra,  you  will  no 
more  say  so.'* 

This  forms  the  signal  for  the  advocate  to  pour  forth  on  the 
opponent  every  scrap  of  Sanscrit,  in  support  of  the  practice, 
which  he  had  been  able  to  collect.  The  chief  of  these  au- 
thorities is  that  of  Ungeera^  who,  however,  does  little  more 
than  recommend  the  practice.  We  give  his  opinion  in  the 
advocate's  translation : — '^  The  woman  that  mounts  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  deceased  husband  equals  herself  to  Uroondbootee 
the  wife  of  Vushisht'ha,  and  enjoys  bliss  in  heaven  with  her 
own  husband.  She  that  accompanies  her  husband  to  the 
other  world  dwells  in  heaven  for  three  and  a  half  cootee  years 
(thirty-five  millions),*  which  is  equal  to  the  number  of  hairs 
on  a  human  body ;  and  with  her  own  power  taking  her  hus- 
band up,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  snake-catcher  would  have 
taken  a  snake  out  of  its  hole,  remains  with  him  in  diver- 
sion. She  that  goes  with  her  husband  to  the  other  world 
purifies  three  generations,  that  is,  the  generations  of  her 
mother's  side,  father's  side,  and  husband's  side ;  and  so  she, 
being  reckoned  the  purest  and  best  in  fame  among  women, 
becomes  too  dear  to  her  husband,  and  continues  to  divert  her- 
self with  him  for  a  period  equal  to  the  reign  of  fourteen 
Indras ;  and,  although  the  husband  be  guilty  of  slaying  a 
Brahmun  or  fiiend,  or  be  ungrateful  of  the  past  deeds,  yet  the 
said  woman  is  capable  of  purifying  him  from  all  these  sins. 
Hence,"  says  the  advocate,  '^  Ungeera  affirms,  that  after  the 
demise  of  a  husband,  there  can  be  no  other  duty  for  a  chaste 
wife  than  to  destroy  herself  in  the  fire." 

Purasura  is  then  quoted  as  confirming  part  of  this  recom- 
mendation : — **  The  woman  that  goes  with  her  husband  to  the 

*  **  He  who  offers  a  single  ripe  plantain  to  Seeb,  shall,  with  his  relations, 
be  exalted  to  hea?en  for  thirty  millions  of  years."  (Asi.  Obs.  Ap.  1824.) 
'*  If,"  says  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  *'  in  defiance  of  all  the  shastras,  you  maintain 
that  such  promises  of  reward  are  to  be  understood  literally  and  not  merely 
as  incitements,  still  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  so  harsh  a  sacrifice  as 
burning  people  to  death  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  progenitors ;  for,  by 
making  an  offering  of  one  ripe  jp2antotn  to  Seeb,  or  a  single  Jlawer  of  kuru- 
beer  either  to  Seeb  or  Vishnoo^  thirty  millions  of  lives  of  progenitors  may  be 
saved  r^    Autb. 
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other  world,  dwells  in  heaven  for  three  and  a  half  cootee 
years,  which  is  equal  to  the  number  of  hairs  on  a  human 
body.'*  Hareeta  is  introduced  as  enjoining  it  by  consequence 
in  the  following  observation : — '^  After  the  death  of  a  husband, 
until  his  wife  does  bum  herself  in  the  fire,  she  cannot  get  rid 
of  her  feminine  body.**  The  Muhabharut  is  then  adduced  as 
declaring  that  a  woman  burning  herself  on  her  husband's 
funeral  pile,  atones  for  her  having  been  a  scold  or  even  un- 
faithful through  life,  and  secures  her  accompanying  him  in  the 
other  world ;  maugre  all  unwiUingness  on  his  part :  and  this, 
although  she  bum  herself  firom  ^'  amours,  wrath,  fear,  or  af- 
fection." The  highest  countenance  given  to  the  practice 
therefore,  by  their  own  writers,  (and  Uiese  appear  but  four, 
UngeerUy  Purasuraj  Hareeta,  and  VyasJ  amounts  only  to  a 
recommendation  of  it  firom  certain  advantages  the  widow  is 
deluded  with  the  hope  of  obtaining ;  that  is,  enjoyment  of 
happiness  with  her  husband — ^by  no  means  to  eternity,  but 
for  as  many  years  as  there  are  hairs  on  the  human  body ;  iifter 
whichy  she  must  descend  to  the  earth  again,  and  undergo  all 
that  vicissitude  of  birth  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos, 
constitutes  future  ptmishment. 

The  advocate  for  the  burning  of  widows  goes  on  to  notice 
another  authority,  that  of  Vishnoo-Risee,  who,  however,  leaves 
burning  perfectly  optional,  in  the  following  lang^ge : — ^^  After 
the  demise  of  a  husband,  his  wife  shall  either  devote  herself 
to  bmmhachurya  (a  life  of  austerity),  or  mount  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband."  To  remove  the  force  of  this  option,  the 
advocate  adds,  that  the  choice  of  a  life  of  austerity  would  in- 
volve in  it  eight  faults  or  crimes,  (but  which  he  has  not  men- 
tioned that  the  reader  might  judge  of  their  nature,)  and  that 
even  this  option  is  therefore  to  be  rejected.  He  then  goes  on 
to  state  the  authority  for  Unoo-mivun,  or  a  woman  burning 
herself  after  her  husband's  death  with  something  belonging  to 
him.  For  this  he  adduces  the  authority  of  only  a  solitary 
writer,  the  authority  of  the  Mutsya^Pooran : — "  In  case  of 
the  demise  of  a  husband  in  a  distant  country,  the  chaste  wife 
should  purify  her  person  by  bathing,  and  then,  taking  her 
husband's  shoes  or  another  thing,  enter  into  a  burning  pile  to 
be  prepared  on  purpose."  This  he  justifies  by  saying,  that 
the  Rig-'veda  declares  such  women  are  not  to  be  guilty  of 
self-murder ;  which  plainly  indicates,  if  this  be  self-murder, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  it  would  be  condemned.  Such 
is  the  whole  of  the  countenance  this  advocate  has  been  able 
to  adduce  firom  the  Hindoo  writers  themselves ;  and  this,  one 
quotation  from  Oostma  condemns  in  the  gross, — it  is  the  voice 
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of  nature  iiiroluntarily  speaking : — ^  Let  fwt  Brahmuneesy  or 
wives  of  BrahmunSy  suffer  death  by  entering  into  a  separate 
pile ;  huty  for  the  rest  of  the  womeny  this  law  is  mostprefer'- 
able^  If  it  be  meritorious  to  suscend  the  separate  funeral  pile, 
why  deny  this  privilege  to  the  daughters  of  Brahmuns  ?  Na- 
ture spoke  in  the  breast  of  this  writer.  He  was  a  Brabmun, 
and  he  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  the  immolation  of  his  daugh- 
ter, for  the  sake  of  a  husband,  who  might  perhaps  have  treated 
her  with  neglect  and  cruelty.  The  Brahmuns  of  the  present 
day  have  consigned  them  to  the  flames  precisely  as  they  do 
-others ;  a  proof,  thnt  a  regard  for  the  authority  of  their  own 
shastras  has  little  to  do  in  this  practice. 

To  these  quotations  from  Ungeera,  Hareeta,  and  Purasura, 
the  advocates  for  this  practice  are  well  aware,  are  opposed 
authorities  of  far  greater  weight,  and  such  as  completely 
nullify  them  and  forbid  this  inhuman  custom.  The  opponent 
is  now  made  to  quote  these,  that  the  advocate  for  the  burning 
system  may  obtain  an  opportunity  of  invalidating  them.  He 
first  adduces  the  famous  Legislator  MenUy  whose  authority  is 
paramount  to  that  of  every  succeeding  writer,  as  prescribing 
an  opposite  course  for  widows : — "  Listen  to  the  law  which 
Menu  has  prescribed  for  the  husbandless  woman.  '  After  the 
death  of  husbands  their  wives  shall  make  themselves  lean,  by 
living  upon  sweet  flowers,  roots,  and  finiits ;  never  mind  the 
name  of  a  man,  and,  until  the  time  of  their  death,  with  resigna- 
tion and  restriction  continue  to  observe  the  laws  prescribed 
for  Ekputnees  (those  who  have  married  but  one  husband) ; 
that  is,  they  should,  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  state  of 
chaste  women,  devote  themselves  to  the  law  prescribed  for 
brumhachurya.  As  thousands  of  young  Brahmuns,  who, 
before  arriving  at  full  age,  devoted  themselves  to  brumha- 
churya and  begat  no  children,  have  gone  to  Surga  or  heaven; 
the  chaste  women  in  like  manner,  who,  after  their  husbands' 
death,  devote  themselves  to  the  law  of  brumhachurya,  may 
obtain  bliss  in  heaven,  though  issueless.*  Hence,  says  the 
opponent,  Menu  has  ordained  that  women,  edler  their  hus- 
bands' death,  should  spend  the  remaining  part  of  their  lives 
in  brumhachurya.  This  decision  of  Menu  the  opponent  con- 
firms, by  adducing  the  following  corroborative  declaration 
from  one  of  the  Veda>s :  *  Know  that  whatever  Menu  pro- 
nounces is  medicine  for  the  soid ;'  and  another  from  Vrihus- 
putecy  *  A  Sreeti  inconsistent  with  that  of  Menu  is  not  praise- 
worthy.' " 

To  remove  this  decision  of  Menu,  which  forbids  the  prac- 
ticcy  is  the  grand  object  of  this  work,  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
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alone  it  is  qaoted.  This,  the  advocate,  knowing  that  no 
commentator  can  erect  himself  into  a  lawgiver,  and  abolish 
the  law  itself  first  attempts  by  affirming,  that  it  is  only  the 
Smritee  inconsistent  with  Menu  which  is  unworthy  of  regard; 
but,  as  a  woman  can  live  a  life  of  abstinence  and  chastity 
after  burning  herself,  these  two  of  course  are  not  inconsistent ! 
Feeling  ashamed  of  this  argument,  he  quits  it,  and,  adducing 
the  following  sentence  from  Juyminee^  ^^  where  there  arises 
an  inconsistency  among  laws,  that  maintained  by  many  is 
preferable,"  attempts  to  infer,  that  the  recommendation  of 
Ungeera,  Purasura,  and  Hareeta,  ought  to  outweigh  the  law 
itself  J  enacted  by  Menu.  Deserting  this  argument  as  unten- 
able, he  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Rig-veda^  recommending 
the  practice  of  burning,  and  affirms  that  the  law  of  Menu  on 
the  subject  means  nothing  more  than  that  a  woman  who  may 
by  any  accident  be  prevented  from  bumuig  herself  with  her 
husband,  or  afterwards  with  one  of  his  shoes,  ought  to  devote 
herself  to  a  Ufe  of  austerity.  The  autbor,  while  he  professes 
to  set  the  authority  of  the  Rig-veda  against  that  of  me  great 
Hindoo  legislator,  is  however  well  aware,  that  the  Vedas 
contradict  each  other  on  this  very  point.  That  he  may,  in 
some  way  or  other,  obviate  this  (Uscrepancy,  so  fatal  to  his 
argument,  he  now  introduces  the  opponent  as  quoting  a  well 
known  passage  from  the  Veda  which  forbids  the  burning  of 
widows  in  the  following  words: — ^**As  by  means  of  living 
still,  the  duties  usual  and  occasional  can  be  performed  to 
purify  the  mind,  and  as  by  hearing  of,  fixing  our  mind  and 
devoting  our  soul  to  Brumnu  or  the  Supreme  Spirit,  we  can 
attain  it,  (absorption  in  Brumhu,)  no  woman  should  therefore 
spend  her  life,  that  is,  suffer  death,  in  hopes  of  attaining 
Surga,  or  bliss  in  heaven.'^ 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  of 
this  pamphlet  to  overthrow.  After  the  opponent  has  stated 
it,  the  advocate  urges,  first,  that  to  infer  from  the  authority  of 
Menu  and  the  Veda,  that  a  woman,  instead  of  burning  herself, 
ought  to  embrace  a  Ufe  of  abstinence  and  chastity,  would 
strip  the  writings  of  those  who  recommend  her  burning  her- 
self of  all  authority !  an  overwhelming  argument  truly.  He 
then  adduces  a  sentence  from  Menu,  to  shew  that  when  one 
Smriti  appears  to  have  one  meaning,  and  another  a  different 
one,  both  are  to  be  held  as  law  !  The  plain  inference  from 
this  would  be,  that  a  widow  ought  to  immolate  herself  on  her 
husband's  funeral  pile,  and  to  embrace  a  life  of  austerity  too ! 
To  confirm  this  exposition  the  advocate  quotes  the  following 
contradictory  sentence  by  way  of  illustration :  *^  In  the  Otirata, 
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or  ihe  oblations  of  clarified  butter,  offered  to  the  consecrated 
fire,  the  Shorassee  is  to  be  taken;  and  in  the  Otiratra  the 
Shorassee  is  not  to  be  taken."  The  just  meaning  of  which 
contrary  Sutras,  sajs  he,  is,  that  if  in  this  sacrifice  the  Sho- 
rassee be  taken  or  received,  the  sacrifice  is  superlatively 
meritorious;  but,  if  it  be  not,  the  deed  is  still  complete. 
From  this  iUustration  the  writer  infers,  that  if  a  widow  wishes 
to  attain  connubial  bliss  in  heaven,  she  may  bum  herself; 
but  if  she  wishes  final  beatitude,  she  may  embrace  a  life  of 
self-denial;  and  then  adds  triumphantiy,  ^'See  therefore,  that 
a  woman's  burning  herself  for  the  sake  of  connubial  bUss  in 
heaven  has  no  way  been  forbidden."  Thus,  even  by  these 
authorities,  if  a  wiaow  desires  final  beatitude  she  is  not  com- 
manded to  bum  herself;  and  according  to  them,  all  is  merely 
fnatter  of  option.  But  a  further  examination  of  the  subject 
will  shew  that  this  recommendation,  while  viewed  by  them- 
selves as  dagrading  in  the  highest  degree,  is  subversive  of  the 
whole  system  of  Hindoism. 

The  Hindoos,  throughout  India,  beUeve  the  human  soul  to 
form  an  integral  part  of  Brumhu,  or  the  Deity,  and  hence 
esteem  the  summit  of  fixture  bliss  to  consist  in  fmal  beatitude, 
or  absorption  into  Brumhu.  To  the  attainment  of  this  all 
their  endeavours  are  directed ;  for  the  sake  of  it  the  most  tre- 
mendous austerities  are  performed ;  and  nothing  beyond  this 
is  supposed  to  be  within  the  wish  of  man.  There  are,  ac- 
cording to  their  ideas,  many  heavens  to  be  obtained  by  meri- 
torious deeds.  None  of  these,  however,  is  considered  lasting; 
but  the  duration  of  every  state  of  bliss,  is,  according  to  them, 
proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  deed  of  which  it  is  esteemed 
the  reward.  Their  state  of  misery  is  esteemed  no  more  last- 
ing than  that  of  happiness ;  but  every  kind  of  suffering  is  sup- 
posed to  be  proportioned  in  duration  to  the  demerits  of  the  suf- 
ferers ;  after  which,  they  also  are  said  to  be  bom  again  on  the 
earth,  and  undergo  all  the  vicissitudes  of  transmigration,  till 
they  become  sufficiently  pure  to  obtain  absorption.  Hence 
a  woman  who  may  bum  herself  for  the  sake  of  living  with  her 
husband  in  heaven,  for  a  certain  period,  on  its  expiration 
descends  to  the  earth,  and,  according  to  the  Hindoos,  may  be 
found  in  hell  in  the  course  of  years. 

The  opponent  is  represented  as  approving  this  decision ;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  its  being  answered,  he  is  made  to  urge  another 
objection  in  the  following  words : — ^^  As  in  various  shastras 
contempt  has  been  poured  on  actions  done  from  cupidity,  a 
woman^s  burning  herself  from  such  motives  is  by  no  means 
proper."    He  then  quotes  Uie  Kuthopunishut  as  declaring, 
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that  while  the  pursuit  of  the  system  of  sacred  wisdom  is  consi- 
dered safe,  he  who  pursues  the  other  system,  which  includes 
a  widow's  burning  herself,  degrades  his  own  nature.  This  he 
further  corroborates  by  a  long  quotation  from  the  Bhagwvut 
Geety  which  charges  such  as  follow  the  system  with  acting 
onhfjram  cupidity  and  ambition.  The  whole  of  this  system, 
therefore,  is,  by  their  best  writers,  regarded  as  having  nothing 
in  it  of  the  nature  of  virtue ;  but  as  being,  in  reality,  the 
indulgence  of  cupidity,  ambition,  and  malice.  Among  these, 
the  opponent  properly  classes  a  widow's  burning  herself  with 
her  husband's  corpse,  with  the  view  of  enjoying  connubial 
bliss  in  heaven ;  and  intimates  that,  if  actions  of  this  kind  are 
not  evil,  they  are  at  least  unnecessary.  This  fires  the  advo- 
cate, who,  to  overwhelm  his  adversary  at  once,  exclaims, 
'^  Listen  then  to  Srutee.  ^  A  man  wishing  heaven  for  himself, 
shall  perform  Ushwameda-jauga'  (the  sacrifice  of  a  horse) ; 
and  again, '  a  man  wishing  heaven  for  himself,  shall  perform 
Jotisuma-jauga.'  These,  and  other  Srutees,  are  they  to  lose 
their  spirits  f  (that  is,  to  have  no  efiect).  Say  what  is  your 
answer?"  The  opponent  aclmowledges  that  the  Srutees 
which  commend  selfish  actions  are  not  useless,  but  intended 
for  those  who,  previously  filled  with  ^'  amours,  wrath,  and 
covetousness,"  are  not  inclined  to  enter  disinterestedly  into 
the  service  of  the  Supreme  God ;  and  that,  without  these 
Srutees  enjoining  them  thus  to  sacrifice  from  cupidity  or 
malice,  they  would  be  like  an  elephant  without  his  guide. 
To  prevent  this,  says  he,  certain  jaugas  were  ordained  to  be 
performed  by  them;  as  sena-jaugaj  by  one  wishing  the 
death  of  his  enemy;  pootrosti-jauga^  by  one  longing  for  a 
son;  and  jotisiuma-jauga,  by  one  wishing  bliss  in  hea* 
ven.  This  concession  is  made  with  a  view  of  enabling  the 
opponent  to  bring  forward  the  last  objection  he  has  left,  that 
the  advocate  may  demolish  it  like  a  man  of  straw.  This  is 
couched  in  the  following  words : — *^  If  you  maintain  that 
disinterested  actions  are  better  than  those  self-interested,  why 
do  you  then,  instead  of  permitting  husbandless  women  to 
adopt  the  law  of  brumhachurya,  which  gives  final  beatitude, 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  system  of  self-interested  actions  of 
Shuhu-murun  and  Onoo-murun,  which  produce  bliss  in 
heaven  ?" 

This  argument,  which  the  advocate  was  aware  must  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  subject,  and  weigh  in  favour  of  a  life  of 
abstinence  and  chastity,  in  preference  to  burning,  he  attempts 
to  obviate  by  urging  tiiat  a  woman,  in  embracing  a  life  of 
chastity,  would  still  do  it  with  a  view  to  final  beatitude,  and. 
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therefore,  from  self-interested  motives;  hence,  as  burning 
herself  would  also  rescue  her  husband  from  the  pit  he  might 
be  driven  into  for  slaying  a  Brahmun,  or  friend,  or  being 
ungrateful,  together  witii  the  three  generations  b^ore  men- 
tioned, and  enable  the  woman  to  ^^  get  herself  rid  of  her 
feminine  sex,"  he  esteems  it  far  more  desirable  that  she  should 
bum. 

To  this  conclusive  argument  the  opponent  replies : — *^  Now 
your  sayings  are  consonant  with  the  shastras."  Still,  how- 
ever, he  suggests  the  probability  of  women's  attaining  the 
state  of  final  beatitude,  were  they,  after  die  death  of  their 
husbands,  ^*  to  be  disciplined  in  sacred  wisdom,  which,  by 
burning  themselves,  they  can  never  attain.''  To  this  the  ad- 
vocate has  an  unanswerable  argument  ready,  that  all  instruc- 
tion would  be  totally  vain ;  for,  says  he,  ^*  it  would  be  attended 
with  no  other  success  than  to  condemn  them  for  both  the  one 
and  the  other ;"  in  other  words,  either  they  would  not  live  the 
life  of  chastity  recommended,  or  they  would  be  too  dull  to  do  it 
from  proper  motives.  He  concludes  the  argument  with  say- 
ing, ^'  It  is  therefore  veiy  improper,  that  the  women  who  have 
never  been  conscious  of  so  much  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
wisdom,  should  be  desired  to  follow  the  system  of  sacred 
knowledge." 

These  are  the  grounds,  on  which  those  who  oppose  the 
abohtion  of  the  practice  desire  to  preserve  this  privilege  of 
burning  alive  their  mothers^  their  nsters^  and  their  daugh^ 
ters.  It  is  not  because  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  Hindoo  law ; 
for  their  greatest  legislator  positively  forbids  it  by  enjoining 
on  widows  a  contrary  conduct  But  this  unparaUeled  course 
of  murder  has  been  practised  wholly  as  a  preventive  ! 
As  a  preventive  of  what  ?  the  effects  of  their  dulness !  their 
inability  to  comprehend  ^^  the  instructions  of  sacred  wisdom !" 
What  would  be  these  effects  ?  That  they  would  live  a  life  of 
abstinence  and  chastity  from  improper  motives,  from  a  desire 
after  final  beatitude !  and  thus,  losing  final  beatitude,  only 
obtain  heaven.  This  honest  declaration,  that  their  chief 
motive  for  supporting  this  system  of  burning,  is  furnished  by 
women's  stupidity,  brings  to  light  a  part  of  tiie  creed  of  these 
advocates  for  matricide,  which  few  ever  suspected  to  belong 
to  Hindoism.  The  whole  of  the  sex  are  hereby  doomed  to 
interminable  misery ^  since  they  are  declared  to  be  such,  that 
it  would  be  improper  for  them,  even  to  be  desired  to  follow 
that  system  of  sacred  knowledge  universally  esteemed  by  the 
Hindoo  writers,  the  only  path  to  final  beatitude ! 

The  advocate  evidently  states,  that,  as  they  would  not  live 
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a  life  of  chastity y  their  burning  themsehes  is  the  only  pre- 
ventive  of  their  condemnation.  And  hare  the  Hindoos  this 
shocking  idea  of  their  female  relations  ?  Will  nothing  preserve 
them  in  widowhood  from  a  life  of  lewdness  but  being  burnt 
alive  ?  Then  a  Suttee  at  once  loses  its  name  and  its  nature. 
It  is  no  longer  the  effect  of  chaste  affection ;  it  is  the  highest 
dishonour  to  every  family  in  which  it  may  happen.  But  is 
it  right  that  this  preventive  measure  should  be  adopted  with 
any  one,  much  less  with  such  near  relatives  ?  If  it  be,  ought 
it  to  be  confined  to  one  sex  ?  If  this  preventive  course  be 
allowable,  it  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  most  virtuous, 
merely  because  they  are  the  most  defenceless ;  it  ought  to  be 
extended  to  the  advocates  of  the  measure  themselves.  The 
same  preventive  might,  with  equal  benevolence,  be  exercised 
on  them,  or,  at  least,  on  such  as  seem  most  likely  to  perpetrate 
yice ;  aiJd.  if  they  ^re  less  fond  of  the  burning  sjStel  than 
the  poor  widow,  they  might  be  permitted  to  choose  any  other 
mode  of  dying,  and  thus  the  country  would,  in  due  time,  be 
purified  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

The  author  having  thus  far  silenced  the  opponent,  attempts 
to  justify  binding  the  poor  widow  to  the  corpse  of  her  deceased 
husbana,  heaping  wood  upon  h^,  and  pressing  her  down  with 
bamboos.  For  this  purpose  he  makes  the  opponent,  after 
acknowledging  that  the  advocate  for  the  system  had  given 
the  '^  just  sense  of  various  shastras,'^  observe,  that  instead  of 
causing  the  women  to  mount  the  burning  pile,  they  make 
them  first  mount  the  pile,  and  then,  having  tied  the  widows 
to  the  corpse  of  their  husbands,  heap  over  them  wood  and 
large  bamboos,  and  bum  them  to  death.  ^^  We  proclaim  that 
you  must  not  slay  women  in  such  a  manner.^'  The  advocate 
does  not  reply  by  denying  the  truth  of  this  shocking  fact,  or 
by  urging  that  it  is  too  strongly  stated ;  but  he  defends  it  by 
saying,  ^*  In  whatever  country  the  practice  is  to  mount  the 
full  burning  pile,  there  it  is  indisputable ;  but  that  in  those 
countries  where  this  is  not  the  practice,  this  following  of  local 
custom  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  shastras,  quoting  several 
authors  to  shew  that  the  usages  of  a  country  ought  to  be 
observed.**  The  opponent  is  then  made  to  reply :  "  By  this 
rule,  those  who,  residing  in  forests  and  mountains,  make  it 
their  profession  to  kill  Uving  creatures,  are  to  be  held  blame- 
less.** '^By  no  means,**  says  the  advocate,  '^for  the  actions 
of  these  rude  foresters  are  not  approved  by  men  of  fidelity, 
and  the  laws  on  the  head  of  Shuhu  murun  have  been  regu- 
larly maintained  by  the  holy  sages,  philosophers,  and  the 
learned.**    The  plain  meaning  is,  that  ue  learned  introduced 
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into  Bengal  this  ciidtom  of  binding  women  to  the  corpse  of 
the  deceased  husband,  heaping  wood  on  them,  and  pressing 
them  down  with  large  bamboos,  from  a  regard  to  the  custom 
of  the  comitiy,  when  no  such  custom  existed  till  created  by 
them! 

The  manner  in  which  the  advocate  justifies  the  violation  of 
the  woman's  promise  to  nunmt  the  burning  pUcj  is  more 
singular.  The  woman,  before  she  bums,  pronounces  what  is 
termed  the  sunkulpa,  which  is  couched  in  Uie  following  terms, 
— ^^  I  will  mount  the  burning  pile^  Adverting  to  fiiis,  the 
opponent  says,  ^^  How  can  the  sunkulpa  be  completed,  because 
it  is  pronounced  with  a  promise  to  mount  a  burning  pile  ? 
instead  of  which  they  mount  it  before  it  touches  fire."  This 
difficulty  the  advocate  removes  in  a  moment. — ^''Whatever 
you  say  regarding  the  iacompletion  of  the  sunkulpa  arises 
from  your  inattention ;  for,  should  a  little  part  of  a  village  or 
a  cloUi  be  consumed  by  fire,  it  is  then  said,  even  by  learned 
men,  that  the  village  or  cloth  was  burnt  In  the  same  maimer 
a  little  burning  pile  is  also  called  a  burning  pile,  and  in  that 
case  the  sunkulpa  was  not  incomplete.^'  As  much  as  to  say, 
if  a  single  twig  be  set  on  fire,  this  constitutes  a  burning  pile ! 

The  next  reply,  for  its  levity  and  falsehood^  is,  if  possible, 
more  disgusting.  The  opponent  is  made  to  answer;  ^'I 
approve  of  your  saying  this ;  but  from  what  instances  do  the 
people  attending  funeral  ceremonies  tie  up  the  women  that 
are  about  to  mount  the  burning  pile  ?  and  why  are  they  not 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  slaying  women  Y^  To  this  the  advocate 
replies :  ^^  In  the  aforesaid  text  of  Hareeta  it  was  expressed, 
that  until  the  women  themselves  cause  their  bodies  to  be 
consumed  in  the  fire,  they  cannot  finally  get  rid  of  their  sex. 
In  which  case,  should  any  part  of  their  bodies,  while  burning 
asunder  in  the  piles,  be  slipped  out  thereof,  it  cannot  be  wholly 
consumed^  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  indelicacy, 
levity,  or  falsehood  of  this  reply  be  most  to  be  detested.  For 
men  thus  to  sport  with  decency,  humanity,  and  truth,  in 
defence  o/*  murder,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  condemn  for  ever 
the  INHUMAN  CUSTOM.  The  opponent  having  expressed 
his  approbation  of  this  reason  for  binding  women,  has  only 
one  scruple  left,  which  is,  whether  those  who  assist  in  burning 
the  widow  are  not  guilty  of  sin.  To  this  the  advocate  replies, 
that  it  rather  exalts  them  to  glory,  than  renders  them  guilty 
of  sin,  which  he  confirms  by  reciting  the  following  example 
from  the  Mutsya-pooran. — "There  was  a  prostitute,  named 
Leelavutee,  who,  having  resolved  to  make  an  ofiering  of  an 
artificial  saltphill,  a  goldsmith  undertook  the  work,  and  per- 
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ceiving  it  to  be  a  diyine  action  he  took  nothing  firom  the  girl 
for  his  hire,  bat  constracted  for  her  a  salt-hill  with  so  much 
elegance  that  afterwards,  in  reward  thereof,  the  said  poor  and 
theological  goldsmith,  together  with  his  wife,  was  endowed 
with  immense  riches,  and  became  himself  the  monarch  of  the 
seven-dweep  universe,  with  a  shining  form  equal  to  the  rays  of 
ten  thousand  suns.^     Hence  he  gives  the  opponent  to  under- 
stand, that  whoever  assists  in  burning  a  widow  is  likely  to 
reap  glory,  as  well  as  this  theological  goldsmith  for  assisting 
the  prostitute  in  her  devout  offering.    Thus  do  the  supporters  of 
this  system,  by  the  most  idle  fables,  as  well  as  the  most  indecent 
examples,  trifle  with  the  real  murder  of  their  female  relatives. 
We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  a  document,  drawn  up  in 
Sanscrit  by  Mrityoonjuy-  Vidyalunkur  (the  chief  pundit  suc- 
cessively in  the  college  of  Fort  TVilliam,  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court),  at  the  request  of  the  chief  Judge  in  the  Sudder 
Dewanee  Adawlut,  who  wished  him  to  ascertain,  from  a 
comparison  of  all  the  works  extant  on  the  subject,  the  precipe 
point  of  law  relative  to  burning  tmdows,  according  to  those 
who  recommend  the  practice.    This  document,  as  the  com- 
piler of  it,  from  his  own  extensive  learning  and  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  more  works 
on  the  subject  than  almost  any  pundit  in  this  Presidency, 
may  be  regarded  as  possessing  the  highest  legal  authority 
according  to  the  Hindoos.     After  having  consulted  nearly 
thirty  works   on  the   subject,   current  in  Bengal  and  the 
northern,  western,  and  southern  parts  of  Hindostan,  among 
which  are  all  those  quoted  for  the  practice  by  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet,  he  says : — ^*  Having  examined  all  these  works, 
and  weighed  their  meaning,  I  thus  reply  to  the  questions  I 
have  been  desired  to   answer. — ^The  Juttee  Mullah   Bilas 
shastra  directs  the  following  formula  to  be  addressed  to  the 
bride,  by  the  priest,  at  the  time  of  marriage :  ^be  thou  perpe- 
tually the  companion  of  thy  husband,  in  life  and  in  death.' 
Hareeta,  a  later  writer^  says  that  it  is  the  inheritance  of  every 
woman  belonging  to  the  four  casts,  not  being  pregnant,  or 
not  having  a  little  child,  to  bum  herself  with  her  husband." 
The  compiler  afterwards  quotes  Vishnoo  moonee,  as  speaking 
thus, — ^let  the  wife  either  embrace  a  life  of  abstinence  and 
chastity,  or  mount  the  burning  pile ;  but  he  forbids  the  latter 
to  the  unchaste.'^    He  then  enumerates  particularly  the  va- 
rious rules  laid  down  by  him  and  others  who  have  followed 
him  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  relative  to  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  a  woman  is  permitted  to  bum  herself, 
and  in  what  cases  she  is  even  by  them  absolutely  forbidden. 
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These  extracts  shew  that  binding  the  woman,  and  the  other 
acts  of  additional  cruelly  which  the  author  of  this  pamphlet 
justifies,  are  totally  forbidden.  The  Soodheekaumoodee,  as 
quoted  by  the  compiler,  says, — "Let  the  mother  enter  the 
fire  after  the  son  has  kindled  it  around  his  father^s  corpse ; 
but  to  the  father's  corpse  aud  the  mother  let  him  not  set  fire ; 
if  the  son  set  fire  to  the  living  mother j  he  has  on  him  the 
guilt  of  murdering  both  a  woman  and  a  mother, ^^  Thus  the 
possibility  of  a  woman  being  bound  to  her  husband's  corpse 
is  taken  away :  the  son  is  not  to  be^  in  the  least  degree^  acces- 
sary to  the  motlier's  death  ;  if  she  bum  herself  at  all,  it  must 
be  by  throwing  herself  into  the  flames  already  kindled.  And 
the  Nimuya^sindoo  forbids  the  use  of  any  bandage,  bamboos, 
or  wood,  by  way  of  confining  the  woman  on  the  fimeral  pile; 
nor  before  she  enters  it  must  the  least  persuasion  be  used,  nor 
must  she  be  placed  on  the  fire  by  others. 

Mrityoonjuy  shews,  fi'om  various  authors,  that  though 
burning  is  termed  optional^  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  To 
this  efiect  he  quotes  the  Vijuyuntee : — *^  WhUe  brumhachurya 
and  burning  are  perfectly  optional,  burning  may  arise  firom 
concupiscence,  but  brumhachurya  cannot ;  hence  they  are  not 
equally  worthy,  how  then  can  they  be  equally  optional  ?  By 
brumhachurya  the  widow  obtains  bliss,  though  she  have  no 
son."  He  then  quotes  several  authors,  as  declaring  that  wo- 
men ought  not  to  bum,  because  it  is  merely  a  work  of  concu- 
piscence ;  the  Julwa  mala-mlas  and  others,  as  declaring  that 
the  practice  is  merely  the  effect  of  cupidity,  and  not  the  fruit 
of  a  virtuous  and  constant  mind ;  and  the  Mitakshura^  as  de- 
claring that  by  embracing  a  life  of  abstinence  the  widow,  by 
means  of  divine  wisdom,  may  obtain  beatitude ;  and  hence,  a 
woman's  burning  herself  is  improper ;  adding,  that,  informer 
ages  nothing  uhis  heard  ofwomevCs  burning  themselves :  it  is 
found  only  in  this  corrupt  age. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  drawn  by  this  able  pundit 

and  jurist : — 

^  After  penisinff  many  works  on  this  subject,  the  following  are  my  de- 
liberate ideas.  Vishnoo-moonee  and  various  otheis  say,  that,  the  huroand 
being  dead,  the  wife  may  either  embrace  a  life  of  abstinence  and  chastity, 
or  mount  the  burning  pile ;  but,  on  viewing  the  whole,  /  eiteem  a  life  of 
abstinence  and  chastity  to  accord  best  with  the  law ;  the  preference  appears 
evidently  to  be  on  that  side.  Vyas^  Sungkoo,  Vnyeera,  and  Hareetay  speak- 
ing of  a  widow  burning,  say,  that  by  burning  herself  with  her  husband  she 
may  obtain  connubial  bliss  in  heaven ;  while,  bv  a  life  of  abstinence  and 
chastity,  she,  attaining  sacred  wisdom,  may  certamly  obtain  final  beatitude. 
Hence  to  destroy  herself,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  evanescent  bliss,  cannot  be 
her  duty ;  burning  is  for  none  but  those  who,  despising  final  beatitude, 
desire  nothing  beyond  a  little  short-lived  pleasure.     /  regard  a  woman^s 
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hwming  heneifat  an  unworthy  act,  and  a  life  of  ahstinenee  and  ekattity  as 
highly  exeeUenL  In  the  ihastras  appear  many  ^hihitums  of  a  wonum't 
dying  with  her  husband,  hut  against  a  life  of  abstinence  and  chastity  there  is 
no  prohibition.  Against  lier  burning  herself  the  following  authorities  arc 
found : — In  the  Meemangshadurshun  it  is  declared  that  every  kind  of  self- 
inflicted  injury  b  sin.  The  Sankhya  says,  that  a  useless  death  is  absolutely 
sinful.  The  killing  for  sacrifice  commanded  by  the  shastras  has  a  reaaoa- 
able  cause,  and  is  yet  sinful  in  a  certain  degree,  because  it  destroys  life. 
And  while,  by  the  ifeenumgsha,  either  of  the  two  may  be  chosen ;  by  the 
Sunkhya,  a  life  of  abstinence  and  chastity  is  alone  esteemed  lawful.  But, 
by  the  Vedanta,  all  woiks  springing  from  concupiscence  are  to  be  abhorred 
and  forsaken ;  hence  a  woman's  burning  herself  nomthe  desire  of  connubial 
bliss  ought  certainly  to  be  rejected  with  abhorrence. 

*'  No  blame  whatever  is  attached  to  those  who  prevent  a  woman  burning. 
In  the  shastras  it  is  said  that  Kundurpa  being  consumed  to  ashes  by  the  eye 
of  Shiva,  his  wife,  Rutee,  determined  to  bum  herself;  and  commanded  her 
husband's  friend,  Mudhoo,  to  prepare  the  funeral  pile.  Upon  this  the  gods 
forbade  her ;  on  which  account  she  desisted,  but  by  Kalee-oas  no  blame  is 
attached  to  them  for  this  conduct  Thus  also  in  the  Shree^Bhaguhut ;  a 
woman,  named  Eripee,  had  a  son,  a  mighty  hero,  from  love  to  whom  she 
forbore  to  bum  herself  with  her  husband;  yet  she  was  deemed  guUty  of  no 
sin  therein.  Now  also  we  hear  of  sons  and  other  relatives  attempting  to 
dissuade  a  woman  from  burning;  yet  they  are  esteemed  guilty  of  no  crime. 
It  is  also  evident  that  a  woman,  in  thus  burning  heisd^  dies  merely  from 
her  own  self-will,  and  from  no  regard  to  any  shairtra;  such  the  command  of 
a  thousand  shastras  would  not  induce  to  die.  They  merelv  reason  ti^us :  *By 
ihe  death  of  mv  husband  I  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss ;  it  is  better 
for  me  to  die  than  to  live.'    Hence  a  woman  determines  to  die;  and  her 


tant  countiy,  finding  all  dissuasion  vain,  at  length  sends  a  guide  with  him 
who  knows  all  the  rivers  and  dangerous  places.  The  various  shastras  thero- 
fore  describe  this  action  as  being  merely  that  of  one  who,  ha/ving  received  an 
incurable  wound,  is  determined  to  die^  whether  by  falling  from  a  precipice,  by 
fire,  or  by  waJterP 

After  this  full  investigation,  by  one  so  able  and  possessing 
such  opDortunities,  the  subject,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  law  of 
the  Hindoos,  or  to  the  countenance  it  receives  from  the  Hindoo 
system,  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  fiilly  before  the  public. 
While  this  practice  is  allowed  to  have  been  recommended  by 
certain  writers,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  never  considered  as  a 
laWy  or  a  religious  injunction  essential  to  the  duty  of  a  good 
Hindoo.  If  it  be  a  law,  the  greater  part  of  India  must  have 
lived  in  a  state  of  direct  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
religion  ;  for,  as  the  recommendation  is  directed  to  widows  of 
every  cast,  it  must  have  been  imperative  on  all,  at  least  as 
matter  of  conscience.  Yet,  if  the  number  of  widows  burnt  in 
Bengal  annually  exceeds  not  five  hundred,  it  cannot  have  been 
obeyed  even  in  Bengal,  by  at  least  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun* 
dred  of  the  population,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Hindostan 
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by  a  still  greater  proportion  ;*  while,  in  tbe  flouthem  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  it  is  scarcely  regarded  at  alL  But 
many  have  condemned  the  very  principle  on  which  it  has  been 
recommended.  Those  who  contend  for  the  burning  of  widows 
hold  that  certain  deeds,  though  done  from  the  most  unworthy 
motives,  are  in  themselves  so  available,  as  to  merit  a  certain 
degree  of  recompense.  All  these  deeds  the  more  learned  treat 
with  the. greatest  contempt,  declaring  them  to  be  nothing 
more  than  vice  in  another  shape.  Thus,  those  who  &rm  the 
great  support  of  the  Hindoo  syHenij  totaUy  condenm  the  very 
PRINCIPLE  on  which  the  practice  is  recommended,  while 
they  insist  that  the  law  commands  a  widow  to  live  a  life  of 
abstinence  and  chastity.  That  these  compose  the  greater 
part  of  the  Hindoos,  may  be  inferred  from  the  proportion  of 
widows  burnt  alive  when  compared  with  the  whole  populali<m 
of  Hindostan.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  relative  to  this 
practice,  even  when  described  by  its  most  strenuous  advocates. 
As  a  command  it  has  not  the  least  foundation  in  the  Hindoo 
system.  As  a  recomsnendaiion  it  has  not  been  supported  by 
one-fifth  of  the  Hindoo  writers  on  ethics  or  jurispruaence,nor 
practically  regarded  by  a  thousandth  part  of  those  who  pro- 
fess Hindoism.  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  command 
of  the  great  Hindoo  lawgiver,  grounded  on  principles  com- 
pletely subversive  of  the  Hindoo  system,  and  opposed  to  that 
course  which  the  Hindoos  believe  to  be  the  only  path  to  final 
happiness. 


CHAP.  III. 

TTie  tendency  of  partial  interference  to  promote  the  increase, 
celebrity,  and  legality  of  the  Suttee — authorities  to  shew 
the  propriety,  safety,  and  facility  of  the  abolition  of  the 
practice. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Poet,  ^  Tis  but  lame  kindness  that 
does  its  work  by  halves,**  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the 

Regulations  adopted  in  British  India,  relative  to  the  Suttee. 

^~^^— — ~~-^-^"^~—  -  *  —  ■  -  -   ■  ■ ..-_■-..  ■  ■  —  ■ 

*  **  Supposiog  tlie  entire  Hindoo  popnktioii  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  to 
be  60,000,000,  and  the  annnal  deaths  to  be  1  in  33,  or  above  1,600,000*;  a 
sixth  of  this  number,  or  260,000,  might,  on  a  general  oomputadoa,  be  as* 
snmed  as  the  number  of  Hindoo  females  becoming  widows,  of  whom  little 
more  than  600  deyote  themseWes  on  the  death  of  their  hnsbands.*'  (P^r. 
Papeis,  Jnly  1836,  p.  1 1 .)    Autm. 
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This  appears  from  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Indian  Mi^strates,  as  expressed  in  the  eight  volumes  of 
Parliamentary  Papers,  on  the  burning  of  Hindoo  Widows, 
printed  July  1821,  June  1823,  June  1824,  July  1825,  May 
1827,  July  1828,  March  1830,  and  June  1830.  A  few  extracts 
from  these  rolumes  may  be  interesting,  to  develope  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  the  partial  system  of  prevention  and 
mitigation,  deter  from  the  re-adoption  of  measures  too  in- 
efficient, and  lead  to  the  entire  suppression  of  tiiis  horrid 
custom,  wherever  British  influence  can  extend.  The  nature 
of  the  system,  formerly  adopted  by  the  British  Government  in 
India,  for  the  regulation  of  the  rite  of  Suttee,  appears  from  the 
following  Draft  of  Directions  to  be  issued  by  the  Magistrates 
to  the  Police  Darogahs: — 

^  Whereasi  during  the  ceremony  denominated '  Snttee/  certain  acts  have 
been  occasionally  committed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
reliffiousinstitutes  of  the  Hindoos,  by  whicn  that  practice  is  authorized,andfor- 
bidden  in  particular  cases ;  as,  for  instance,  at  soTeral  placespregnant  women, 
and  girls  not  yet  arrived  at  their  full  age,  have  been  burnt  afire ;  and  people, 
after  having  intoxicated  women  by  administering  intoadcating  substances, 
have  burnt  them  without  their  assent  whilst  insensible ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
this  conduct  is  contrary  to  the  shastras,  and  perfectly  inconastent  with  every 

Srinciple  of  humanity  (it  appearing,  from  the  expositions  of  the  Hindoo 
iw  delivered  by  pundits,  that  the  burning  a  woman  pregnant,  or  one  having 
a  child  of  tender  years,  or  a  girl  not  yet  sffrived  at  iull  age,  is  exniessly  for* 
bidden  in  the  shastras ;  and  also  that  intoxicating  a  woman,  for  tne  purpose 
of  burning  her  without  her  assent,  or  against  her  will,  is  highly  illegal,  and 
contrary  to  established  usage),  the  police  darogahs  are  hereby  accordingly, 
under  the  sanction  of  Government,  strictly  enjoined  to  use  the  utmost  care, 
and  malce  every  e£fbrt  to  prevent  the  forbidden  prsctices  above  mentioned 
from  taking  plaee  within  the  limits  of  their  thaiinahs.  And  they  are  further 
required,  on. all  occasions,  immediately  on  receiving  intellisence  that  this 
ceremony  is  likely  to  occur,  either  themselves  to  proceed  to  me  spot,  or  send 
their  mohurrir,  or  jemadar,  accompanied  by  a  burkundaz  of  the  Hindoo 
rriigion,  to  learn  of  the  woman  who  is  to  be  burnt,  whether  she  has  given 
her  assent,  and  asoertain  the  other  particulars  abore  mentioned,  relative  to 
her  age,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  event  of  the  female  who  is  going  to  be  burnt 
being  less  than  nxteen  years  of  age,  or  there  being  siffns  of  her  pregnancy, 
or  on  her  declaring  herself  in  that  situation,  or  would  the  people  be  pre- 
paring to  bum  her  after  having  intoxicated  her,  without  her  assent,  or 
against  her  will  (the  burning  a  woman  under  any  of  these  circumstances, 
being  in  direct  opposition  to  what  is  enjoined  in  the  shastras,  and  manifestly 
an  act  of  illegal  violence),  it  will  then  be  their  duty  to  prevent  the  ceremony 
thus  forbidden,  and  contrary  to  established  usage,  from  taking  place,  and 
to  require  those  prepared  to  perform  it,  to  refrain  from  so  doing;  also  to  ex- 
plain to  them  that  in  their  persisting  to  commit  an  act  forbidden,  they  would 
itivolre  themselves  in  a  crime,  and  become  subject  to  retribution  and  punish- 
ment Bat  in  the  case  of  the  woman  being  of  ftiU  age,  and  no  other  impe- 
diment existing,  they  will  nevertheless  remain  on  the  spot,  and  not  allow 
the  most  minute  particular  to  escape  observation.  And ,  in  the  case  of  people 
preparing  to  bum  a  woman  by  compulsion,  or  after  having  made  her  insen- 
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sible  by  admiDbtering  spiritous  liquon  or  narcotic  drugs,  it  will  be  then 
their  daty  to  exert  themselves  in  restraining  them ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  let  ^em  know  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  check  or 
forbid  any  act  authorized  by  the  tenets  of  the  rdigion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  dominions,  or  even  to  require  that  any  express  leave  or  permission  be 
obtained  predoadjr  to  the  performance  of  the  act  of  Suttee,  and  the  police 
officers  are  not  to  interfere  or  prevent  any  such  act  from  taking  place.  And, 
lastly,  it  will  be  their  duty  to  transmit,  immediately,  for  the  imormation  of 
the  magiitrate,  a  full  detail  of  any  measures  which  they  may  have  adopted 
on  this  sulject  And  also,  on  every  occasion,  when,  within  the  limitB  of 
their  thannahs,  this  ceremony  of  *  Suttee '  may  take  place,  the  same  being' 
lawfully  conducted,  they  will  insert  it  in  the  monthly  reports."* 
Calcutta^  Oct  9(A,  1813. 

N.  B.  Instructions  were  subsequently  communicated,  that  a  Brahmunee 
must  not  bum  on  a  separate  pile ;  and  a  child,  under  three  vears  of  age, 
was  not  to  be  left  without  a  written  security  irom  some  one,  that  it  should 
be  provided  for.f 

The  nature  and  influence  of  the  system  of  legalizing  the 
practice  of  Suttee,  appear  from  the  following  extracts,  which 
might  be  greatly  increased,  if  requisite: — 

W.  Ewer,  Esq.,  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Police,  Lower 
Provinces,  in  L818  observed; — ^'It  appears  to  me  that,  if  the 
practice  be  allowed  to  exist  at  all,  the  less  notice  we  tal^e  of  it 
the  better.  The  interference  of  the  police  may,  in  some  cases, 
have  induced  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  shastras ;  but 
the  offi4nal  attendance  of  the  darogah  stamps  every  regular 
Suttee  with  the  sanctum  of  Government ;  and  I  must  humbly 
submit,  that  authorizing  a  practice  is  not  the  way  to  effect 
its  gradual  abolition."! 

Tbe  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  stated,  as  his  opinion  of  the 
system; — ^^^The  Oovemor  Oeneral  in  Council  is  reluctantly 
led  to  express  his  apprehension,  that  the  greater  confidence 
with  which  the  people  perform  this  rite  under  the  sanction  of 
Government,  as  implied  or  avowed  in  the  circular  orders 
already  hi  force,  combined  with  the  excitement  of  religious 
bigotnr  by  the  continual  agitation  of  the  question,  may  have 
tended  to  augment,  rather  than  diminish,  the  i^^quency  of 
these  sacrifices."^    (Calcutta,  Dec.  1819).  || 

The  increase  referred  to  was  evident  from  the  returns  of 


*  Par.  Papers,  vol.  v.  pp.  38, 39. 
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am  Terr  mueh  ioelined  to  believe,  that  half  measures  will  be  unj^roductiTe 

of  good;  nay,  that  they  are  not  unlikely  to  produce  positiTe  enl;  and,  I 


am  not  prepared  to  recommend  an  enactment  prohibiting  Suttees  alto- 
gether." Par.  Papers,  yoI.  Wi.  March  1830,  p.  133. 
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Suttees  in  the  several  Districts  subordinate  to  the  Presidency 
of  Fort  William,  viz.  in  the  year 

**  1815 878 

1816 442 

1817 707 

1818 839,"* 

Relative  to  this  increase,  the  magistrates  in  the  Allypore  Dis- 
trict remarked, — ^^^The  abstract  statement  of  the  number  of 
Suttees  exhibits  the  frequency  of  these  abominable  sacrifices 
so  progressively  and  materially  increased  since  the  period 
referred  to  (fit>m  1815  to  1818),  as  to  justify  our  being  con- 
firmed in  the  belief,  before,  more  than  once,  expressed  by  this 
to  the  superior  court,  that  any  interference,  save  that  of  a 
total  prohibition  under  the  severest  penalties^  will  ever  be 
productive  of  a  mistaken  spirit  of  jealousy  and  opposition, 
which  will  hope,  by  encouraging  the  prevalence  of  this  super- 
stitious usage,  to  induce  us  to  discontinue  altogether  our  in- 

terference.'*t 

**  Our  Government,**  says  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  Second  Judge  in 
Calcutta,  in  1821,  ^  by  modifying  the  thing  and  issuing  orders 
about  it—^-orders  which  even  the  Government  and  the  Sudder 
Judges  themselves  do  not  appear  clearly  to  comprehend — 
have  thrown  the  ideas  of  the  Hindoos  upon  the  subject  into 
a  complete  state  of  confusion.  TTiey  will  believe  that  we 
abhor  the  usage,  when  we  prohibit  it  in  totOy  by  an  absolute 
and  peremptory  law.  They  have  no  idea  that  we  might  not 
do  so  with  the  most  perfect  safety.  They  conceive  our  power 
and  our  will  to  be  commensurate.^l 

The  Hon.  Court  of  j)irectors,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  in  1823,  express  their  opinion  upon  the 
subject  of  partial  interference  : — ^^  To  us  it  appears  very 
doabtfiil,  (and  we  are  confirmed  in  this  doubt  by  respectable 
authority,)  whether  the  measures  which  have  been  already 
taken  have  not  tended,  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
the  ^frequency  of  the  practice.  Such  a  tendency  is,  at  least, 
not' unnaturally  ascribed  to  a  regulation  which,  prohibiting  a 
practice  only  in  certain  casesy  appears  to  sanction  it  in  all 
others.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  tliat,  where  the  people  have 
not  previously  a  very  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  custom, 
a  law,  which  shall  explain  to  them  the  cases  in  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  followed,  may  be  taken  as  a  direction  for  adopting 
it  in  all  others.    It  is,  moreover,  with  much  reluctance  that 

*  Par.  P&pen,  toI.  i.  p.  241.  f  p.  218.    Sec  also  pp.  354—256. 
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we  can  consent  to  make  the  British  Government,  by  a  speeific 
permission  of  the  Suttee,  an  osten9ible  party  to  the  9acr\fke; 
we  are  averse  also  to  the  practice  of  making  British  Courts 
expounders  and  vindicators  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  when  it 
leads  to  acts  which,  not  less  as  Legislators  than  as  Christians, 
we  abominate.'** 

The  opinions  of  the  second,  third,  and  fifth  judges  of  the 
Nizamut  Adawlut  in  Calcutta,  in  1824,  were  as  follow: — 

^  The  second  judge  cannot  subscribe  to  any  instructions 
that  have  a  t^idency  to  modtfyj  systematizey  or  legalize  the 
usage^  or  that  appear  to  regard  a  legal  Suttee  as  at  all  better 
than  an  illegal  one.  He  is  convinced  that,  if  this  mode  of 
issuing  orders  under  the  sanction  of  Government  to  regulate 
Suttees,  is  continued, — the  practice  will  take  9uch  deep  root^ 
under  the  authority  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  country ,  that 
to  eradicate  it  wiU  become  impossibleJ^f    (C.  Smith,  Esq.) 

'^  I  conceive  that  we  have  already  done  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief in  this  way,  and  that  instead  of  diminishing  we  have 
increased  the  evil.'':^     (J.  T.  Shakespear,  Esq.) 

"  I  confess  that  my  own  opinion  inclines  me  to  impute  to 
the  Regulations  a  positively  pernicious  tendency,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  have  broi^ht  the  sacrifices  under 
the  more  immediate  cognizance  of  the  officers  of  Government; 
whose  presence  at  the  ceremony,  instead  of  operating  as  a 
restraint,  has,  I  am  afiraid,  contributed  to  invest  it  with  addi- 
tional solemnity,  and  to  confer  on  the  performance  of  it,  in 
the  mistaken  views  of  the  natives,  a  species  of  authoritative 
sanction  which  it  was  not  before  considered  to  possess.''^ 
(W.  B.  Martin,  Esq.) 

The  late  Rev.  T.  lliomason,  chaplain  in  Calcutta,  in  a  letter 
dated  Feb.  1827,  speaking  of  the  Bengal  Government  requir- 
ing that  the  Suttee  should  be  performed  agreeably  to  certain 
regulations,  observed : — ^^  The  measure  actually  legalized  it  by 
British  autiiority,  to  the  great  joy  and  benefit  of  the  Brah- 
muns ;  securing  to  ihem  and  even  increasing  their  fees  by 
multiplying  the  formalities.  £^^  evil  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated firom  this  unwise  act.  Tnis  regulation  legalized  the 
Suttees.  The  Government  became  by  it,  without  intending 
it,  particeps  criminis.  It  pronounced  that  to  be  legal  (under 
certain  circumstances)  which  ought  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  deemed  legal.  If  the  Government  interfere  at 
all,  their  interference  should  be  to  abolish,  and  not  to  limit  or 


*  Par.  Ripen,  vol.  liL  p.  45, 48.  f  Vol.  i?.  p.  149.         J  p.  148. 

§  Par.  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  149.     See  also  p.  85.    Vol.  v.  p.  51. 
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sanction  snch  an  abominatiasi.  This  I  very  strenaoudy  raam- 
tained  in  argoment,  with  some  persons  a0ciaUy  concerned  in 
the  regolation.  The  qaestion  has  often  be«Q  asked,  whether 
this  regulation  did  in  fact  increase  or  diminish  the  nmnber  of 
Suttees.  On  a  deliberate  review  of  the  whole  case,  /  rest  in 
the  conviction  J  that  the  number  has  been  increated  rather  than 
diminished,^* 

The  Petition  of  the  Natires  of  Calcatta,  to  Lord  W.  Ben- 
tinck,  against  the  Regulation  abolishing  the  Suttee,  in  the 
Bengpol  Presidency,  presented  Jan.  1830,  shewa  the  sentiments 
of  the  Hindoos  upon  the  subject  of  partial  interference : — ^^^The 
qualified  measure  did  not  answer  the  object  proposed,  the 
fact  was,  that  the  number  of  Suttees  in  Bengal  considerably 
increased  in  consequence^  within  a  short  time^  and  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  a  reference  was  made  to  the  Sudder  De» 
wanny  Adawlut,  who  could  assign  no  satisfactory  cause  to  ac- 
count for  it  Though  it  might  perhaps  have  occurred  to 
Gentlemen  of  so  much  experience,  tbat  the  interference  of 
GoTcmment,  even  to  this  extent,  with  the  practice,  was  likely, 
by  drawing  to  it  the  attention  of  the  Native  community  in  a 
greater  degree  than  formerly,  to  increase  the  number  of 
votariesJ"f 

The  opinion  of  the  British  Magistrates  in  India,  generally, 
relative  to  the  safety  andfaciiity  of  the  abolition  of  the  Suttee^ 
will  appear  by  a  few  extracts  firom  the  Parliament  documents. 

H .  Oakley,  Esq.,  Magistrate  of  Hooghly,  in  1 81 8,  stated ; — ''  I 
do  not  hesitate  in  offering  my  opinion  that  a  law  for  its  aboli- 
tion would  be  objected  to,  only  by  the  heirs,  who  derive  worldly 
profit  from  the  custom, — ^by  Brahmuns,  who  partly  exist  by 
it, — ^and  by  those  whose  depraved  nature  leads  them  to  look 
on  a  sacrifice  as  a  highly  entertaining  show ;  at  any  rate,  the 
sanction  of  Government  should  be  withdrawn  without  delay. 
The  adoption  of  this  measure  will  most  likely  be  followed  by 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Suttees,  and  the  Magistrate's 
feelings  will  not  be  outraged,  as  they  frequently  are  at  present, 
by  compelling  him  to  so  barbarous  a  customJ*^X 

The  late  J.  H.  Haxington,  Esq.,  officiating  Chief  Judge  at 
Calcutta,  in  a  minute  relative  to  Uie  Suttee,  written  in  1823, 
declared,  '^  On  a  deliberate  view  of  all  those  instances  in 
which  the  laws,  customs,  and  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos, 
when  found  to  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  justice 

*  Poynder's  Speech  on  Human  Sacrifices  in  India,  1827,  pp.  66 — 60. 
See  pp.  32,  70, 09.  f  AsL  Joum.,  July  1830,  p.  133. 

t  Par.  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  237.    See  pp.  212,  233,  239, 241. 
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and  good  society,  have  been'  necessarily  superseded  and  abro 
gated  by  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment,^ and  the  whole  of  which  supercession  has  been  quietly 
submitted  to,  as  obvioushf  and  exclusively  originating  in 
motives  of  equity  and  humanity^  unconnected  with  any  degree 
of  religious  intolerance^  we  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude,  that 
a  similar  result  wiU  attend  the  enactment  of  a  legislative  pro- 
vision to  prevent  the  yearly  sacrifice  of  several  hundreds  of 
deluded  unoffending  females,  bom  and  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Oovemmenf*  This  document  thus 
closes.  Referring  to  certain  probable  excesses  in  the  per- 
petration of  Suttees,  it  is  added,  ^^  In  such  a  state  of  things  I 
could  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
second  Judge  of  the  Court  of  the  Nizamut  AdiBiwlut,-  that 
the  toleration  of  the  practice  of  Suttees  is  a  reproach  to  our 
Government;  and  even  nowj  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with 
him,  '  that  the  entire  and  immediate  abolition  of  it  would 
he  attended  with  no  sort  of  danger.^  "t 

The  opinion  of  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq.,  officiating  chief 
Judge  in  the  Nizamut  Adawlut,  Calcutta,  in  1824,  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  abolishmg  the  Suttee,  has  been  given.  The 
second  Judge,  C.  Smitfi,  Esq.,  declared : — ^^*The  practice  of 
Suttee  OUGHT  to  be  abolished,  and  it  may  be  abolished 
with  perfect  safety."  The  third  Judge,  J.  T.  Shake- 
spear,  Esq.,  likewise  stated : — ^^  I  am  prepared  to  concur  in  a 
recommendation  to  Government,  that  a  regulation  be  promul- 
gated prohibiting  Suttees  throughout  the  country."  The  fifth 
Judge,  W.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  at  the  same  time  stated: — ^^  The 
toleration  of  the  practice  by  our  Government,  and  its  dispo- 
sition to  interfere  no  fiirther  than  was  necessary  to  guard  it 
from  abuse,  has  been  misconstrued  into  a  tacit  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  a  usage,  the  legality  of  which,  within  certain 
limits,  it  has  formally  acknowledged."  The  minute  of  the 
officiating  Judge,  J.  Ahmuty,  Esq.,  was  as  follows:— "I  feel 
satisfied,  that  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  enact  a  regulation 
prohibiting  the  practice  of  Suttees  at  once,  and  rendering  it 
punishable  by  law,  than  having  recourse  to  any  partial  or  in- 

« 

*  Such  as  the  execution  of  Brahmuns;  suppressing  the  sacrifice  of 
children  at  Saugur;  preventing  women  and  children,  in  the  provinces  of 
Benares,  from  burning  in  a  koorh^  or  circular  enclosure,  on  the  approach  of 
a  public  officer  to  serve  any  judicial  process  on  Brahmuns;  abolishing 
Dhuma;  Infanticide  among  the  Rty koomars;  burying  widows  alive;  cruel 
ordeals,  &o.  . 

t  Par.  Papers,  vol.  iv.  pp.  8 — 18.  See  an  article  on  Fenude  InmiolaHon 
from  the  Friend  of  India.    Par.  Papers,  vol.  iv.  pp.  13, 22—24. 
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direct  means  to  repress  it  gradually,  if  even  such  a  result 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  ensue."* 

The  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  in  1823,  thus  express  their 
views  of  the  obligatory  nature  of  Suttee,  and  the  means  of  its 
abolition : — ^'  Connected  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  many 
inteUigent  men,  that  the  practice  qf  Suttee  is  not  a  tenet  of 
religion  to  which  the  people  are  enthusiasticeUhf  attached^  but 
rather  an  abuse,  fostered  by  interested  priests  and  relations, 
these  instances  of  partial  success  lead  us  to  regard  the  notion 
of  prohibition,  modified  according  to  circumstances,  of  this 
barbarous  custom,  with  rather  less  apprehension  than  it  has 
generally  produced.  Assuredly  the  most  acceptable  form  of 
success  would  be,  that  which  would  be  brought  about  by  such 
an  increase  of  intelligence  among  the  people  as  should  shew 
them  the  wickedness  and  absurdity  of  the  practice ;  next  to 
this,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  the  abolition  effected  by  the  influ- 
ence and  the  co-operation  of  the  higher  order  of  natives.^'f 

R.  Jackson,  Esq.,  in  the  debate  on  the  subject  of  the  Suttees, 
at  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors,  March  1827,  observed, — 
*^  He  relied  upon  the  opinion  of  nearly  sixty  of  their  most 
eminent  servants,  such  as  Residents,  Judges,  and  Magistrates, 
that  it  might  easily  be  subdued  by  a  mixture  of  firm  and  con- 
ciliatory measures ;  who  foimded  their  opinions  upon,  at  least, 
as  many  instances  in  which  such  conduct  had  been  successful. 
Should  it  now  fail,  he  would  not  hesitate  at  coercion — ^they 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man  !'^^ 

The  Rev.  T.  Scott,  of  Aston  Sandford,  in  his  valuable  Com- 
mentary, has  the  following  remarks  on  Numbers  xxxv.  33 : — 
'*  So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land  wherein  ye  are;  for  blood 
it  deJUeth  the  land:  and  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  qf  tJie 
blood  that  is  shed  therein  but  by  the  blood  qf  him  that  shed 
ity  "The  connivance  of  our  Government  in  the  burning  of 
widows,  and  in  human  sacrifices,  and  in  other  species  of  mur- 
der committed  in  our  East  Indian  dominions,  under  the  pre- 
text of  an  idolatrous  religion,  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  and 
burdens  our  land,  and  all  connected  with  those  distant  regions, 
with  tlte  guilt  of  blood  not  expiated  by  that  qf  those  who 
shedit.'' 

It  appears  important  to  place  upon  record,  the  opinion  qf 

*  Par.  Papers,  toI.  iv.  pp.  148, 149, 163.  See  aUo  pp.  107,  209.  Vol. 
vii.  p.  142: 

t  Par.  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  45.    See  vol.  iv.  pp.  20, 155, 156,  181, 182. 

I  Asi.  Jour.,  May  1827,  p.  732.  See  this  admirable  Speech,  published 
by  Parbury,  London. 
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the  Hindoos  relative  to  the  obligatory  nature  of  the  rite  of 

Suttee.    While  some  of  them  appear  attached  to  the  practice, 

it  is  gratefbl  to  see  the  prevalence  of  humane  principles  among 

this  interesting  people.    Reference  has  been  made  to  the 

great  Hindoo  sage,  Menu;  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  translation 

of  ^  The  Institutes  ofMenu^  thus  describes  the  work: — 

"  This  system  of  duties,  religious  and  ciril,  and  of  law  in  all  hs  branches, 
the  Hindoos  fiimly  believe  to  have  been  promulgated  in  the  beginning  of 
time  by  Menu,  son  or  srandson  of  Brahma;  or,  in  plain  language,  the  first 
of  created  beings,  ana  not  the  oldest  only,  but  the  holiest  of  legislators." 
His  high  character  is  described  in  the  following  terms :  *'  Menu  sat  redined 
with  his  attention  fixed  on  one  object,  the  Supreme  God ;  when  the  divine 
sages  approached  him,  and,  after  mutual  salutations,  in  due  form,  delivered 
the  foUowing  address ; — *'  Deign,  sovereign  ruler,  to  apprize  us  of  the  sacred 
laws  in  their  order,  as  they  must  be  followed  by  all  tne  four  classes,  and  by 
each  of  them,  in  dieir  several  degrees,  together  with  the  duties  of  eveiy 
mixed  class ;  for  thou,  lord,  and  thou  onlv  among  mortals,  knowest  the  true 
sense,  the  first  nrindple,  and  the  proscribed  oeremonies  of  this  universal, 
supernatural  YedA^  unlimited  in  extent,  and  unequalled  in  authority.'" 
After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work,  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  custom 
of  the  Suttee  has  been  found.  It  contains  various  laws  relative  to  females ; 
a  few  extracts  maybe  interesting: — ^In  his  passage  to  the  next  world, 
neither  his  father,  nor  his  mother,  wn  his  laifef  nor  his  son,  nor  his  kinsmen, 
will  remain  in  his  company ;  his  virtue  alone  will  adhere  to  him.  When 
he  leaves  his  corse,  like  a  log  or  a  lump  of  clay  on  the  ground,  his  kindred 
retire  with  averted  faces :  but  his  virtue  accompanies  his  soul.  Equal  care 
fMut  he  taken  of  barren  women^  of  women  without  som,  of  women  without 
kindredy  of  widows  true  to  their  lords,  jrc.  A  widow,  who,  from  a  wish  to  bear 
children,  slights  her  deceased  husband,  by  marrying  again,  brings  disgrace 
on  herself  here  below,  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the  seat  of  her  lord.  Like 
those  abstemious  men  (unmarried  Brahmuns)  a  virtuous  wife  ascends  to 
heaven,  though  she  have  no  child,  if,  afWr  the  decease  of  her  lord,  she  de- 
vote herself  to  pious  austerity.  In  childhood,  must  a  female  be  dependent 
on  her  father;  in  youth,  on  her  husband;  her  lord  being  dead,  on  her  tone; 
if  she  have  no  sons,  on  the  near  kinsmen  of  her  husband ;  if  he  left  no 
kinsmen,  on  those  of  her  father;  if  he  have  no  paternal  kinsmen,  on  the 
eovereigny*  The  duty  of  Hindoo  widows  is  evidently  a  life  of  austere 
devotion  till  death,  and  the  custom  of  Suttee  is  unknown  in  the  institutes  of 
this  great  legislator. 

In  the  bewasta,  received  from  Mrityoonjuy,  Pundit  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  181 7,  respecting  tiie  burning  of  Hindoo 
widows,  and  other  sacrifices  among  the  Hindoos,  Menu  is  not 
mentioned  among  the  various  authorities  quoted ;  and  it  is 
acknowledged,  ''  on  the  subject  of  anoogamun  (Suttee)  the 
shastras  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  opinions ;  but  no  difference 
prevails  with  regard  to  leading  a  life  of  austerity ."t 

The  late  Rev.  W.  Ward,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, relates  the  following  remarkable  fact — "  In  1817  I  was 

*  Sir.  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  340, 334,  271. 
t  Par.  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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riding  near  Serampore,  where  there  had  been  a  Snttee ;  after 
making  inquiries  respecting  the  family  and  rank  of  the  widow, 
I  addressed  a  few  individuals  on  the  crime  in  which  they  had 
been  assisting.  One  of  these  men  answered, — Sir,  whatever 
the  act  now  committed  may  be,  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
You  (the  English  Government)  mM^t  9ee  to  that ;  for  the  police 
magistrate  has  been  here  and  given  the  order,  and  according 
to  that  order  the  woman  has  been  bumt.^* 

In  Malabar  a  summary  of  the  laws  of  the  shastra  was  drawn 
up  by  the  natives,  from  which  they  actually  conclude  against 
the  practice  in  the  following  terms ; — ^^  From  these  texts  it  is 
clear,  that  the  rules  relative  to  the  observance  of  amigamanum 
(Suttee)  do  not  extend  to  the  Keroola,  and  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  performed  there,  even  if  a  person  is  willing  to 
do  8o.'*t 

Bruja  Mohun,  in  his  Strictures  on  the  present  system  of 
Hindoo  Polytheism,  written  in  the  Bengalee  language,  and 
printed  in  Calcutta,  1818,  reprobated  the  practice  of  Suttee. 
**  Promising  heaven  to  your  elder  or  younger  sister — to  your 
mother  or  grandmother — or  daughter  or  friend — ^you  bind 
them  down  with  ropes  and  bamboos,  and  bum  them  on  the 
funeral  pile.  When  we  witness  the  perpetration  of  these 
murders,  does  not  nature  itself  move  us  to  forbid  them  ?  Some 
of  you  consider  the  drinking  of  wine,  and  the  extinction  of 
life,  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  as  conducive  to  salvation — 
we  do  not  To  bum  defenceless  women,  to  murder  an  aged 
father  and  mother,  by  immersing  them  in  water,  you  esteem 
holy — ^we  esteem  these  deeds  unholv.'^t 

In  1819  a  Petition  was  presented  to  the  late  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  from  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  praying 
for  the  abolition  of  Suttees.  How  much  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  this  Petition  was  not  regarded.  An  extract  only  is 
given : — ^^  Your  petitioners  beg  leave  to  submit,  to  the  bene- 
volent  attention  of  your  Lordship^s  Government,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  most  learned  Brahmuns,  founded  upon 
the  shastras,  all  kinds  of  voluntary  death  are  prohibited ;  diat 
Menu,  whose  authority  is  admitted  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
Vedas,  positively  enjoins  widows  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and 
abstinence  from  sensual  gratifications ;  that  tlie  Vedant  which 
contains  the  essence  of  the  Vedas,  as  well  as  the  Geeta,  for- 
bids all  acts  done  with  the  view  of  future  temporary  reward ; 
and  that  amongst  the  inferior  authorities,  while  some,  as  the 

!■  ■  I  iM -n ■  -i  -  —    ■ -^ 

*  Poynder'fi  Speech  on  Human  Sacriflces  in  fndia,  p.  65.    See  p.  1 14. 
t  p.  217.  X  Friend  of  India,  Dec.  1818. 
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Smritee  shasiras,  actually  prohibit  all  violent  death :  otherSy 
Mitakshura,  declare  the  leading  of  a  virtuous  life  preferable 
to  dying  on  the  pile  of  the  husband ;  and  a  few  only  insist  on 
the  superior  merit  of  concremation/'^ 

In  1823, '^  When  the  meeting  was  held  by  the  Hindoo 
gentlemen  of  Calcutta,  to  vote  an  address  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Hastings,  on  his  leaving  Bengal,  Rhadacant  Deb  proposed, 
that  Lord  Hastings  should  be  particularly  thanked,  for  ^  the 
protection  and  encouragement  which  he  had  afforded  to  the 
ancient  and  orthodox  practice  of  widows  burning  themselves 
with  their  husbands^  bodies ;'  a  proposal  which  was  seconded 
by  Hurree  Mohun  Thakoor,  another  wealthy  baboo.  It  wa» 
lost  J  however:  the  cry  of  the  meeting y  though  all  Hindoos j 
being  decidedly  against  iL'''*\ 

Ram  Mohun  Roy,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled,  ^^A  Conference 
between  an  advocate  and  an  opponent  of  the  practice  ofbu/rn-- 
ing  widows^  states  the  sentiments  of  the  humane  and  en- 
lightened among  the  Hindoos  on  this  subject : — ^*'  The  Veda 
declares, — ^  By  living  in  the  practice  of  regular  and  occasional 
duties  the  mind  may  be  punfied.  By  hearing  and  reflecting 
and  constantly  meditating  on  the  Supreme  Being,  absorption 
in  Brumhu  may  be  attained.  Therefore,  from  a  desire  during 
life  of  future  fruition,  life  ought  not  to  be  destroyed !'  Menu, 
Yagnyuvulkyu,  and  others,  have,  in  their  respective  codes  of 
law,  prescribed  to  widows  the  duties  of  ascetics  only.  The 
ancient  saints,  and  holy  teachers,  and  their  commentators, 
and  yourselves  (advocates  of  the  Suttee),  as  well  as  we  and 
all  others,  agree  that  Menu  is  better  acquainted  than  any 
other  lawgivers  with  the  spirit  of  the  Vedas.  He  has  directed 
widows  to  spend  their  lives  as  ascetics.**  It  is  thus  closed ; — 
^'  It  is  to  me  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  that  you  (the  ad- 
vocates) are  now  ready  to  take  this  matter  into  your  serious 
consideration.  By  forsaking  prejudice,  and  reflecting  on  the 
shastra,  what  is  really  conformable  to  its  precepts  may  be 
perceived,  and  the  evil  and  disgrace  brought  on  this  cammu- 
nityy  by  the  crime  of  female  murder^  unll  ceaseJ^ 

"  I  have  heard,"  says  the  Rev.  H.  Townley,  "  of  the  reply 
being  repeatedly  given  to  the  expostulations  of  Europeans : 
— ^  If  there  is  any  blame  in  our  proceedings^  it  belongs  to 
yourselves;  for  we  are  acting  under  British  sanction  J*  *^  He 
adds,  ^^  The  native  who  instructed  me  in  the  Bengalee  lan- 
guage (who  was  a  Brahmun  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence), 

*  Poynder's  Speech,  p.  220.    See  pp.  72,  222—224. 
t  Hcber's  Journal,  vol.  L  p.  72. 
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frequently  expressed  his  surprise^  that  Grovernment  did  not 
issue  an  order,  that  no  more  Suttees  should  be  permitted ; 
intimating  his  conviction  that  no  commotion  whatever  would 
ensue.*'* 

The  Rev.  E.  Carey,  late  Missionary  in  Calcutta,  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Manchester,  in  1828,  observed, — ^^^  As  the  subject 
of  Suttees  had  been  mentioned,  he  would  state  his  conviction, 
that  all  the  real  obst(Mcles  to  the  practice  of  burning  widows 
existed  at  home.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  obstacles 
were  to  be  found  in  the  wishes  of  any  partv,  but  in  their  mis- 
conception of  the  case.  He  had  conversed  with  a  Brahmun 
and  Pundit  on  the  subject,  who  said, '  If  the  practice  is  so 
heinouSy  why  not  suppress  it  T  ^  Thev  fear  (Mr.  C.  observed) 
to  hurt  their  religious  scruples.'  ^  What !  (replied  the  Brah- 
mun,)— ^We  have  compulsory  taxes  on  the  brahminical  lands, 
and  will  it  go  nearer  to  our  consciences,  to  save  our  daughters 
from  the  flames  ?' " 

The  Journal  of  the  Rev.  W.  Howell,  at  Cuddapah,  contains 
the  following  passage: — *^  Jan.  1, 1830.  Received  visits  from 
many  respectable  natives  to  day ;  chiefly  servants  of  the 
revenue  and  judicial  department.  Mr.  Peggs's  pamphlet  on 
Suttees  being  in  my  hand  at  the  time,  I  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  tiiem  on  that  topic.  Some  said  it  is  supposed  to 
be  meritorious,  when  the  wife  puts  an  end  to  her  Ufe  on  the 
death  of  her  husband.  I  replied,  if  that  is  the  case  why  do  not 
the  men  do  so  on  the  death  of  flieir  wives  ?  They  observed. 
Because  the  men  are  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  I  said.  So 
ought  the  women  to  be  also.  I  asked  them  next,  whether 
they  would  feel  averse  to  Government  abolishing  such  a 
practice  among  them  i  They  said.  It  was  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  them,  but  that  it  is  better  to  preserve  life  than  other- 
wise. Blessed  be  Ood  for  its  abolition,  by  a  late  regulation, 
in  Bengal."t 

This  chapter  may  be  closed  by  the  following  Supplicatory 
lAnes  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  before  he  left 
India,  in  Jan.  1823.  Myristds  of  hearts  responded  to  these 
sentiments.  O  that  this  prayer  had  been  heard.  It  is  said, 
this  Nobleman  would  have  abolished  this  practice,  ^^if  he 
could  have  relied  upon  the  popular  feeling  being  in  his  favour 
in  our  own  country,  and  that  the  danger  was  felt,  not  in  India, 
but  only  in  England  I "{ 


*  Townley's  Answer  to  the  Abbe  Dubois,  pp.  180, 190. 

t  Evang.  Mag.,  Sep.  1830,  p.  407. 

{  Account  of  Yoik  tne^tiog  relatiye  to  the  Suttee,  1827,  p.  5. 
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«  Eie  thy  benignant  power  retires 

FVom  fndia,  blees'a  beneath  thv  care, 
O  quench  those  fonl  unhallow'd  fires. 

Which  hell's  own  flame  has  kindled  here, 
The  stain  of  earth  and  upper  air! 

Then  o'er  the  sea. 
The  orphan's  blessing  and  the  widow's  prayer 

Shall  follow  ttiee. 
O  ne'er  to  man  has  pitying  heaven 
A  power  so  blest,  so  glorious  given. 
Say  but  a  angle  word  and  save 
Ten  thousand  mothers  from  a  flaming  grave. 
And  tens  of  thousands  from  the  source  of  woe, 
That  ever  must  to  orphan'd  children  flow ! 
Save  from  the  flame,  the  infant's  place  of  rest. 
The  couch  by  nature  given — a  mother's  breast; 
O  bid  the  mother  live — ^the  babe  caress  her. 
And  sweeter  still  its  hoping  accents  bless  her. 
India  with  tearful  eye  and  bended  knee, 
Hastings,  her  lord  and  judge,  presents  her  plaint  to  thee." 


CHAR  IV. 

Nature  and  success  of  efforts  hy  the  British  Government  in 
India  J  for  the  abolition  of  the  Suttee — -probable  prevalence 
of  the  practice  at  the  present  period — necessity  and  pro^ 
priety  of  persevering  exertions  till  it  is  annihilated. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  British  Gk>yenmient  in  Hin- 
dostan,  relative  to  this  unnatural  practice,  were  for  many  years 
of  a  partial  or  preparatory  character,  and,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  tlieir  nature,  not  decisive  or  successful  in  the 
suppression  of  Suttees. 

The  Collector  of  Ahmednauger,  Cap.  H.  Pottinger,  speak- 
ing of  a  Suttee  that  occurred  in  that  city  in  1818,  stated: — 
*^  I  tacitly  consented  to  the  sacrifice,  but  at  the  same  time 
positively  re/used  any  assistance  totvards  defraying  the  ex^ 
pensesfor  the  requisite  clothes  for  thetDomanjOrfor  the  wood 
to  form  the  pyre^  and  likewise  decUned  to  sanction  the  pro- 
ceeding  by  my  presence  or  that  of  any  person  on  my  part,  I 
have  UtUe  doubt  of  the  success  of  my  interposition,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  that  may  occur,  when  I  have  it  in  my  power, 
to  assure  the  woman  of  the  means  qf  subsistence.'*^*    A  former 

*  Par.  PftpeiB,  vol.  v.  p.  20.    Vol.  i.  p.  244. 
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volume  of  the  Par.  Papers  remarks  ^*— ^^  An  encouragement 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  held  out  to  Suttees,  by  greet- 
ing to  the  family  of  the  victim  a  portion  of  fiee  land,  similar 
to  the  provisions  of  the  descendants  of  sepoys  killed  on  service. 
The  instances  are  far  firom  numerous.'^  Uhandgmrgh,  Bom- 
bay Rresidency,  July  1821. 

In  the  Par.  Papers,  relative  to  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
reference  is  made  to  making  provision  for  the  widow  who 
was  prevailed  upon  to  decline  immolating  hersel£  But  this 
plan,  like  every  other,  short  of  entire  prohibition,  is  defective, 
as  it  may  have  (to  use  the  language  of  W.  Chaplin,  Esq., 
Commissioner  of  the  Deccan)  ^^the  injurious  effect,  of  leading 
persons  to  feign  a  resolution  to  bum  themselves,  in  the  hope 
of  being  paid  for  desisting.^'f 

The  Is^  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq.,  in  1825,  suggested  that 
magistrates  should  be  authorized,  ^'  to  hold  out  some  public  en- 
couragement, as  an  honorary  dress,  title,  or  other  rewards,  to 
any  landholder  or  other  person  of  local  influence,  who  should 
distinguish  himself  by  active  and  successful  endeavours  to  dis- 
courage and  suppress  the  sacrifice  of  Hindoo  widows.^  The 
chief  Secretary  to  Government  r^ied; — ^^^His  Lordship  in 
council  will  be  happy  to  notice  by  a  suitable  mark  of  his  appro- 
bation anv  Zemindar,  or  other  Native  of  rank  or  respectability, 
who  may  have  caused  or  may  cause  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice,  where  it  was  before  prevalent  among  Ids  own  relations 
and  connexions,  and  may  have  successfully  exerted  himself 
in  procuring  the  general  relinquishment  of  it  in  his  own  estate, 
or  to  any  considerable  extent  within  the  sphere  of  his  influ- 
ence."! 

The  nature  of  tiie  system  of  discountenancing  Suttees  pur- 
sued on  the  Madras  side  of  India  was  as  follows : — ^^  Before 
any  woman  can  destroy  herself  by  burning,  permission  must 
be*  obtained  of  the  magistrate.  On  the  request  being  preferred 
the  applicant  is  directed  to  Wait  a  littie  for  an  answer ;  the 
magistrate  in  the  mean  time  sends  for  his  cutwal  and  instructs 
him  to  proclaim  that  a  certain  woman  intends  burning  her- 
self, but  should  any  bunian  or  bukall  be  discovered  selling 
any  article  required  for  the  purpose  to  the  said  woman,  or 
any  cooly  offering  his  assistance  by  carrying  oil,  wood,  &c., 
to  the  spot  appointed,  the  former  shall  be  turned  out  of  the 
bazar,  and  the  latter  otherwise  punished.  It  is  also  proclaim- 
ed that,  should  any  crowd  collect,  the  police  peons  are  to 


*  Par.  Papen,  vol.  iii.  p.  47.  f  Vol.  i.  pp.  264—268. 

{  Vol.  V.  p.  61. 
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disperse  it,  and  to  confine  to  the  Cutwal's  Choultiy  all  persons 
resisting  the  police  authorily ;  should  anj  Brahmun  belonging 
to  anj  public  offices  be  seen  in  the  crowd,  or  any  of  his  rela^ 
tions  aiding  the  ceremony,  such  servant  sliall  be  discharged 
from  his  situation.  The  whole  of  this  being  proclaimed,  the 
applicant  is  desired  to  take  leave*  As  may  be  expected,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  with  tJiese  restrictions  no  burning  has 
taken  place! — Prevent  a  crowd  frorni  collecting  to  witness  the 
immolation^  amd  rest  assured  no  such  ceremony  proceeds  T* 
(R.  Moligalpore,  March  1823.) 

The  opinion  of  some  of  the  more  intelligent  Hindoos,  re- 
specting the  propriety  and  utility  of  humane  and  decisive 
measuresfor  thepreventionof  thisrite,  appears  by  someletters in 
the  Asiatic  Journal  for  July  1826,  written  in  English  by  natives 
of  Bengal.    Two  or  three  short  extracts  only  are  given : — 

**  Her  brother  Roopnandn  Gosaal,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  wealthy  man, 
and  being  so  long  in  the  Hon.  Company's  Sendee  ought  to  be  discharged 
from  his  place,  and  prosecuted  in  the  Supreme  Court  ion  giving  countenance 
to  such  an  inhuman  act  No  body  anger  could  he  minded  whm  a  life  uam- 
cemed  ;  she  ought  to  he  prevented  to  hwm.  If  Governor  General  gives  orders 
to  remove  the  woman  from  her  rdattons,  at  her  pronotmeing  thatshewill  hum^ 
and  attow  her  to  remain  one  day  in  a  comfortMe  place  with  English  Ladies 
that  understand  the  counirg*s  umguage,  there  is  not  doubt  her  rlund  shall  be 
purijledy  and  her  foolish  thoughts  shall  be  removed,  and  will  not  he  anxious 
to  do  such  a  base  act  as  to  ram  ufith  the  dead  person/*  (Muddunmohun 
Mullick,  Calcutta,  Jan.  1826.) 

^  I  fully  agree  with  the  sentiments  contained  in  Muddunmohun's  letter. 
If  the  Government  in  Council  give  orders  to  remove  all  the  women  on  pro- 
nouncing that  they  will  bum,  to  be  placed  with  an  intelligent  English  person 
to  persuade  them  to  the  contrary,  and  not  allow  any  of  me  relations  to  con- 
verse, or  make  them  take  intoxicating  drugs,  they  will  nerer  die  in  such  an 
inhuman  manner.  I  have  lost  m^  wife  these  six  years,  and  have  not  married 
again  for  fear  she  may  bum  with  my  body  at  my  death. — ^The  Hindoo 
women  hAve  no  sense ;  they  hear  from  their  superiors  the  cremation  is  an 
holy  act,  and  they  are  fools  enoagh  to  listen  to  it,  which  only  induces  them 
to  express  their  sentiments  that  they  will  bum ;  and  as  soon  as  such  a 
declaration  is  obtained,  all  the  unfeeling  relations  use  all  their  exertions  to 
induce  the  poor  unfortunate  widows  to  suffer  such  aorael  death.  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse  to  hare  this  appeared  in  your  interesting  Paper,  and 
oblige  me."    (Sunchum  Sill,  Calcutta,  Jan.  1826.) 

In  many  instances,  the  humane  exertions  of  Magistrates, 
and  various  other  individuals,  have  been  successful  in  dissuad- 
ing from  the  sacrifice,  or  rescuing  the  victims  of  superstition, 
when  fleeing  from  the  men,  whose  *^  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood." 

In  the  Bareilly  division  it  is  reported  in  the  official  docu- 

- » I 

t  See  also  Shepherd's  Inefficiency  of  the  Ecc.  Esta.  of  India,  2d.  edition 
(London),  pp.  07,  68;  and  Asi.  Jour.,  April  1830,  p.  360. 
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ments  that,  in  1815,  three  women  were  preyented  from  be- 
coming Suttees.    Tn  the  Patna  diyision,  in  1817,  twenty-five 
Snttees  took  place,  but  five  women  were  prevented,  who 
**  were  saved  from  burning  by  the  interference  of  the  people 
of  the  village,  or  by  the  arrival  of  the  police  officers.^     In 
the  same  year  five  Suttees  are  stated  to  nave  been  prevented 
in  the  city  of  Benares.     In  the  following  year  three  other 
Suttees  were  prevented  in  the  same  city,  and,  ^^  one  woman, 
cast  a  Brahmun,  ran  away  from  the  pile  aiter  it  was  set 
fire  to,  and  is  still  living.''     Four  widows  were  saved  at 
Cuddapah  in  1820.*    The  Magbtrate  of  the  Patna  division, 
in   his   returns   of   Suttees  for  1822,   writes, — *'It  is  with 
satisfaction  that  I  have  noted  that  twelve  wtdmos  have  been 
either  prevented  or  dissuaded  from  becoming  Suttees ;  in  nine 
of  which  they  were  dissuaded  by  the  police  officers ;  in  one 
the  widow  was  prevented  by  a  police  officer,  on  account  of  a 
legal  impediment,  and  in  the  two  remaining  cases  the  widows 
were  dissuaded,  one  by  the  Zemindar  of  (lie  village  and  the 
other  by  her  friends.''    In  the  returns  from  the  same  division 
for  1823  is  the  following  interesting  statement: — ^^It  will 
probably  be  considered  die  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
present  report  that,  on  nine  occasions  of  intended  Suttees,  at 
which  alone  the  police  officers  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
present,  they  succeeded^  without  difficulty  or  opposition^  in 
dissuading  the  widows  from  sacrificing  themselves.     From 
the  inquiries  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  on  the  subject  of 
Suttees  during  the  last  two  years,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  offer 
an  opinion  that,  in  this  district,  it  would  not  be  attended  with 
any  dissatisfaction  of  a  dangerous  nature,  if  the  Oovemment 
shoidd  deem  it  proper  to  prohibit  this  lamentable  custom  al- 
together; it  even  appears  to  me,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  generally  are  prepared  to  hear  of  such  a  prohibition."t 
Why  was  not  such  a  prohibition  immediately  issued  ? 

In  some  parts  of  Orissa  a  pit  is  used,  and  the  woman,  after 
circumambulating  it  three  or  seven  times,  throws  herself  into 
the  fire.  The  Author  saw  one  of  these  pits  at  Juggernaut's 
temple,  in  May  1824,  but  did  not  hear  of  the  Suttee  in  time  to 
be  present  Even  from  this  pit  the  victim  sometimes  escapes. 
In  the  Par.  Papers  of  1825,  is  the  following  account : — ^*  Ra- 
hang,  in  the  thannah  of  Pooree  (Juggernaut),  died  Aug.  25, 
1823,  and  his  widow,  Mussumut  Munee,  aged  fifty,  declared 
her  intention  of  becoming  a  Suttee,  and  repeated  the  declara- 

*  Par.  Fftpen,  toI.  i.  pp.  167,  173;  vd.  it.  and  ▼.  pp.  22—24. 
t  Par.  Pkpen,  vol.  W.  p.  122.    See  also  Pkr.  Papers,  1828,  p.  18. 
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tteb  in  the  presence  of  Qit  police  officers.  In  putBuanoe  of 
this  intention)  ttle  day  following  ishe  w^nt  through  tiie  usual 
ceremdnies^  and  threw  herself  into  a  burning  pity  where  the 
hMhf  of  her  husband  was  consuming;  but  almost  immediately 
leaped  out  and  made  her  escafye.  She  was  seyerely  but  not 
dangerously  burnt,  and  an  engagement  was  taken  from  the 
managers  of  the  TUlage,  binding  themselres  that  she  should 
be  taken  care  of  and  proper  remtddies  applied.  She  returned 
to  her  family  and  was  veceived  by  them  as  usual.*** 

The  Regulation  of  1813,  to  confine  th^  practice,  as  was 
anticipated,  to  th^  directions  of  the  shastra,  has  been  given, 
and  its  impolitic  and  mischieyous  character  is  evident.  To 
adduce  another  proof,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  advanced, 
J.  F.  Petty^  Eiftq^  Magistrate  in  the  Southern  Concan,  in 
1819,  obs^rv^ — ^^  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  shall  say 
that  the  humane  intentions  of  the  firamen  of  the  Regulations, 
regaxding  these  eeremcMiies,  will  not  be  fully  answered.  Some 
few  widows,  perhaps,  esca^)  aS  felling  under  exoeptaotis  spe^^ 
cified  in  d>e  Bengal  pundttVi  reports ;  whilst^  on  the  other 
hand,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted^  thai  the  neoesBary  pftesence 
of  the  police  officers  of  Oovemmtet,  vt  these  imknolations, 
atajws  on  Ifaent  that  cfaaxacter  of  sMc^  ieguUty^  and  s^ems  to 
«<fera  them  that  degree  y  cowntemmce  on  the  pmt  qf  Go- 
pemment,  which  imtst  proditee  an  evil  ^g^ectJ*^f 

Among  the  decisive  n^aetves  of  the  Btitish  GoveiAment  to 
suppress  the  Suttee,  was  a  BegulAtioii  ^^prohibiting  widows 
^  the  Jogee  Mbe  from  iwrying  themselvts  aiUse  with  the 
bodies  if  their  hmsUmis,^  issSoed  Sep«  IBir  It  was  as 
follows : — 

1.  **  It  tisviBg^  been  Mceitaiiied  tkat  tbe  slrt^tm  ebtttains  tto  sMiihorihr  ibr 
a  practice  wkicb  has  yreimHeA  anoof^  the  Jqgee  tiibe  in  some  parts  ot  the 
country,  especially  in  the  district  of  Tipperah,  ^  buiying  alive  the  widows  of 
persons  of  that  tiibe,  who  desire  to  be  iatened  with  the  bodies  of  their  de- 
ceased husbands,  such  practice  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  criminal 
offence  under  the  general  laws  and  regulations  of  Government 

2.  ^The  vttgtetrates  and  police  officers,  in  every  district  wfiete  the  prac- 
tice above  mebtioned  has  been  bwwn  to  exist,  shall  be  carefal  to  make  the 
present  nrohibitiQn  as  publicly  known  as  possible;  and  if  aay  person,  after 
being  advised  of  it,  shall  -appear  to  hare  been  concerned  in  burying  a  wo- 
man alive  in  oppoMtion  thereto,  he  shall  be  apprehended  and  brought  to 
trial  for  the  offence  before  the  Court  of  Circuit 

3.  '*Themagisttaite8  and  police  officers  are  ftutfaer  directed  to  nseall 
practicable  means  for  preveotrng  any  such  tilegai  act;  and  an  attempt  to 
commit  the  same,  after  the  promulgation  of  these  rules,  thouRh  not  carried 
completely  into  effect,  will,  on  conviction,  be  punishable  by  tne  city  magis- 

*  pp.  109, 160.    See  vol.  t.  pp.  18, 19, 28. 
t  Par.  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
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tntev  OT  bf  tbe  Court  of  Circuit,  Boooiding  to  the  degiee  of  crtminklify  Bud 


BURYING  ALIVE  A  HINDOO  WIDOW. 

The  nature  of  the  rile  of  buiyiBg  alive,  is  affeclingly  de- 
scribed by  an  eye-witneaa,  the  late  Capt.  Kemp,  in  1813. 

"  It  is  Ibe  cutton  of  the  Jogee  aeot  to  buty  tfaeii  de«d ;  ptepanitioii  wat 
IkBTefor*  mule  for  the  intennent  of  tka  deoraaed,  as  also,  (ithockiuft  to  re- 
Ut«,)  of  his  wife,  a  yoong  womui  of  about  tixtan  yean  of  age,  who  had 
tignified  bei  inientioii  of  being  buried  alive  with  the  dead  bodj  of  her  hus- 
band. AcoordiDgly,  at  sis  P.  H.,  they  repaired  to  the  plare  of  intermenl,  n 
little  below  out  boDgalow,  at  the  water  side.  At  nine  P.  M.  I  went  la  the 
place,  and  ibimd  a  lHg«  oon«oane  of  people  of  both  lezes  collected,  and 
Mme  employad  digging  a  circulai  gnre,  which,  when  finished,  might  liave 
been  tbirteea  or  fonrtent  feet  in  drcumfercuce,  and  fire  feet  nx  inches  in 
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depth.  I  oould  scarcely  believe  that  peisons  in  their  senses  oonld,  in  a 
Tofuntaiy  manner,  be  brought  to  terminate  their  existence  in  snch  a  horrid 
manner,  and  had  suspected  some  intoxicating  liquor,  or  herbs  of  a  narcotic 
nature,  were  used  on  similar  occasions,  to  deprive  these  dduded  yictims  of 
their  reason;  but,  on  conrersing  with  her,  I  found  her  free  from  all 
effects  of  this  nature,  and  all  efforts  to  nersuade  her  from  this  desperate 
purpose  of  rushing  into  the  presence  of  ner  Creator  as  a  suicide,  had  no 
effect  On  asking  her  mother,  who  was  by  her,  how  she  oould  divest  h^- 
self  of  that  feeling,  which  was  even  discernible  amongst  the  most  ferocious  . 
inhabitants  of  the  jungle,  who  would  run  to  save  their  offspring  from  de- 
struction, even  at  tne  mk  of  their  own  lives.  EJer  reply  was,  it  was  her 
daughter's  determination,  and  what  could  she  do  P 

"  The  dead  body  was  now  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
grave :  the  young  woman  was  then  brought  forward.  She  held  a  small 
basket,  having  l^tel  leaves  in  it,  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
she  distributed,  during  seven  circumvolutions  about  the  grave,  koee 
(sugar-plums)  and  cowries;  all  were  anxious  to  catch  some  of  this 
consecrated  donation.  The  seventh  time  that  she  had  walked  round  the 
grave,  she  stopped,  when  a  Brahmun  repeated  some  words  to  her.  She 
now  lifted  up  ner  right  hand  above  her  head,  with  her  fore-finger  erect,  she 
waved  it  in  a  circular  manner,  pronouncing  die  words, '  Hurree  bol,  Hurree 
bol,'  in  which  the  surrounding  multitude  joined  her.  She  then,  without 
any  reluctance  or  dismay,  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  placed 
herself  behind  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  her  left  hand  round  his  waist, 
the  other  over  her  own  head,  which  she  reclined  between  his  shoulders.  In 
this  position  the  mother  was  called  (as  I  supposed)  to  resign  her  daughter, 
or  to  sanction  her  conduct,  by  applying  a  wisp  of  lighted  straw  to  the  crown 
of  her  head,  for  the  space  of  a  second  or  two.  The  jpave  was  now  gradually 
filled  by  the  by-standers,  whilst  two  men  trod  the  nllen  earth  around  tibe 
living  and  the  dead,  as  a  gardener  does  the  mould  around  a  newly  trans- 
planted tree,  and  thus  deliberately  proceeded  till  the  earth  rose  to  the  sur- 
face, leaving  Uie  bodies  about  three  feet  beneath;  when  tibie  multitude 
dispersed."* 

Burying  alive  was  practised  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
above  Regulation.  The  Magistrate  of  Binrdwan,  in  1820,  was 
commended  for  not  using  his  authority  to  save  the  widow  of 
a  jogee.f  The  Magistrate  of  Tipperah  in  1825  reports, — ^*  In 
tms  District  female  Immolation,  by  means  of  burying  alivej 
appears  to  be  very  prevalent  This  custom  is  peculiar  to  the 
Jogee  or  weaver  cast,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  sacrifices 
which  occurred,  during  this  year,  were  done  by  these  means.'*^ 
How  soon  the  above  Regulation  became  a  dead  letter !  The 
Somachar  Durpun,  a  Newspaper  in  Bengalee,  also  contained 
the  following  account, — ^'^Acertairi  jogee,  or  weaver,  inhabitant 
of  Somrah,  died ;  his  wife,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  own 
cast,  went  down  to  the  grave  with  her  deceased  husband. 
Her  friends  and  relatives  instantly  covered  the  victim  and  the 

♦  Dr.  Johns'  Pamphlet  on  the  Suttee,  1816,  pp.  66—68. 

t  Par.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.     See  vol.  vii.  p.  21. 

X  Par.  Papers,  vol.  vii.  1830,  p.  27. 
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corpse  with  earth,  and  in  this  inhuman  manner  made  an  end 
of  her  existence."^  It  is  hoped,  that  the  recent  measures  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Suttee,  wiU  be  of  a  more  effective  and 
permanent  character,  than  the  above  Regulation. 

Previously  to  the  adoption  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  decisive 
Regulation,  of  Dec.  1829,  some  preparatoiy  steps  appear  to 
have  been  taken.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  a  Missionary  at 
Benares,  adverts  to  them  in  Feb.  1829. — "  Went  out  by  the 
river  side  and  conversed  with  a  number  of  Brahmuns  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  also  brought  in  the  order  respecting  the 
prohibition  of  Suttees.  On  hearing  which,  a  Brahmim  ex- 
claimed. '  What  has  Government  now  arisen  from  sleep  i  So 
many  years  has  this  cruel  practice  been  carried  on,  and  has 
compassion  at  last  entered  into  their  breasts?  They  ought 
to  have  prevented  this  horrid  practice  many  years  ago.'  It 
astonished  me,'*  says  Mr.  S.,  ^^  to  hear  such  expressions  from 
a  Hindoo."  An  interesting  statement  is  also  given  by  him,  of 
this  prohibitory  order  being  read  by  the  Daroga  at  Gopee  gunjy 
before  more  than  200  Brahmuns  and  pundits :  after  which,  the 
whole  listened  to  his  preaching  the  gospel,  and  some  indi- 
viduals seemed  to  be  much  affected  by  it.  '^  The  English/' 
say  they,  "  now  wish  to  enlighten  us." 

This  prohibition  enjoined,  ^^That  no  Suttee  should  take 
place,  in  future,  in  the  District;  but  should  any  woman  feel 
determined  to  be  homed  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband, 
notice  should  be  given  to  the  magistrate ;  and  should  it  be 
sanctioned,  she  must  then  gather  firewood  herself,  and  pre- 
pare the  pile  without  making  any  fence  to  it,  and  it  should 
be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  daroga.  After  putting  a  slow 
fire  to  the  pile,  she  must  voluntarily  get  on  it ;  and  should 
any  person  be  found  assisting,  advising,  and  encouraging  her 
in  the  horrid  deed,  they  should  be  prosecuted;  as  the  flames 
touch  her  body,  should  she  wish  to  get  off  the  pile,  nobody 
should  prevent  her ;  and  should  anv  person  be  found  threat- 
ening her,  in  order  to  keep  her  in  tlie  flame,  that  they  should 
be  prosecuted  as  murderers."t 

Some  measures  of  a  similar  character  were  also  adopted  by 
the  Oovemor  of  Bombay,  before  the  abolition  of  the  Suttee 
in  that  Presidency.  The  India  Gazette,  in  Feb.  1830,  stated, 
**  Although  the  burning  of  widows  was  chiefly  practised  in 
Bengal,  yet  it  is  weU  known  that  instances  of  it  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  other  Presidencies. 
It  is  probable  that  the  example  of  the  Supreme  Government, 

♦  Asi.  Jour.,  Feb.  1827.  f  Asi.  Jour.,  Nor.  1830,  p.  134. 
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will  lead  to  tlie  entire  abolition  of  ibe  practice ;  but,  in  the 
mean  timC)  it  is  interesting  to  know  the  cowrie  tohich  is 
adopted/or  its  regulation  where  it  is  still  permitted.  Instruc- 
tions, we  understand,  have  been  given  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  at  Bombay,  to  all  the  civil  authorities  of  that  Presi- 
dency, to  the  following  effect ; — ^That  when  a  Suttee  requests 
leave  of  a  Magistrate,  to  bum  with  the  body  of  her  daceased 
husband,  he  is  to  assemble  a  Ptmchayet  of  the  most  re^iect- 
able  natives,  who  are  to  report  whether  permissioB  should  be 
given.  This  is  wary  treading  on  what  is  beUeved  to  be  dan- 
gerous ground ;  but  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  verdict  of 
die  native  punchayets  Against  the  unfortunate  widows,  will 
exonerate  British  rulers  from  the  moral  guilt  of  being  acces- 
saries to  the  sacrifice,  or  from  the  stigma  which  it  attaches  to 
their  political  government  of  the  country.  This  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  probably  as  unobjectionable  as  any  other  that  can 
be  suggested,  short  of  abolition ;  but  it  is  a  mere  subterfrige, 
and  only  proves  the  anxiety  which  men  of  humane  and  gener- 
ous feelings  experience,  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible  from 
themselves,  all  participation  in  so  unnatural  and  odious  a 
transaction.''* 

The  following  is  the  Regulation  for  abolishing  the  Suttee 
^^  throughout  the  Territories  immediately  suljject  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Fort  William,  passed  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  Dec.  4,  1829."t 

'^  The  practice  of  Sattee,  or  of  buming  or  burying  alive  the  widows  ef 
Hindoos,  is  rerolting  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature;  it  is  nowheie 
eiy  oined  by  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  as  an  imperative  duty ;  on  the  oon- 
trarv,  a  life  of  purity  and  retirement  on  the  part  of  the  widow  is  more  espe- 
cially and  preferably  inculcated,  and  by  a  vast  minority  of  that  people 
throughout  India  the  practice  is  not  kept  up  nor  obserred:  in  some  exten- 
sive districts  it  does  not  exist;  in  those  in  ytk&x^  it  has  been  most  frequent 
it  is  notorious  that,  in  many  instances,  acts  of  alrooity  have  been  pezpetiated, 
which  have  been  shocking  to  the  Hindoos  themselves,  and,  in  iheir  eyes, 
unlawful  and  wicked.  The  measures  hitherto  adopted  to  discourage  a^d 
prevent  such  acts  have  failed  of  success,  and  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  abuses  in  question 
cannot  be  effectually  put  an  end  to  without  abfliishing  the  practice  altogether. 
Actuated  by  these  considerations,  the  Governor  Geperal  in  CouAcO,  without 
intending  to  depart  from  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  principles  of 
the  system  of  British  Government  in  India,  that  aU  dasses  of  the  people  be 
secured  in  the  observance  of  their  religious  usages,  so  long  as  that  system 
can  be  adhered  to  without  violation  of  the  paxamount  dictates  of  justice  and 


♦  Asi.  Jour.,  Aug.  laso,  p.  206. 
t  Par.  Papers,  vd.  viii.  June  1830,  pp.  4,  6.    See  a  projected  Regulation 
of  the  late  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq.,  Feb.  1827, in  anticipation  of  theabolition 
ef  the  Suttee,  Par.  Papers,  vol.  vii.  1830,  pp.  130—132. 
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humaaitj,  lua  d^emod  it  lig^t  to  ttUbHsb  i^e  Mkiwipg  rides,  whick  aie 
bereb;  enaeled  tp  he  in  foic^  iron  lUe  ^im  of  iheir-  pfom  wg&tioD  (Ar(ii^A<kH( 
ike  TWriforiet  twmeriial^  m^^^  (a  lAir  iV«ii4m€V  o^  Jbr#  H^i^iank 

II.  '*  The  pmotioe  of  suttee,  w  of  binning  or  Wying  ^Utq  Ute  widows 
of  Hindoosyia  hereby  deolaied  iUegnl,  wA  pnwehtMe  by  tke  CHoiiiial 
CoofCfl. 

III.  ^Fiutj  AU  Zemmdnit,  Teleokda^,  ei  oiber  ]pKmrieiQn  9f  Ifu^ 
whether  Mji)g*u9MFee»  or  L^khop^j ;  id)  SUi4der  farmen,  wd  UndeKuleie  of 
land  of  ercry  description ;  ftU  dependent  TlPookd^r^  i  %ll  Nf4bs»  ^qd  other 
local  agents ;  all  nali?e  oiQeerB  employed  in  tfie  ociUect^ofi  of  the  revenue, 
and  rents  of  land  on  the  part  of  GoTernmen^  or  the  Court  of  Wards;  9^4 
all  Mnnduls,  or  other  head  wen  of  villages,  %ie  h^^by  deelaied  especially 
accountable  for  the  immediate  ooaiiimnioa^n  tq  the  pacers  of  the  neatest 
police  station,  of  any  intended  saerifi^  fX  the  naiuie  described  in  the  fore* 
going  section;  and  any  Zemindai,  or  other  description  of  persons  above 
noticed,  to  whom  such  responsibility  is  declared  to  attach,  who  may  he  con- 
▼icted  of  wilfully  negleoting  or  delaying  to  fiunpiish  the  inforaiation  abqye 
required,  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined  by  the  Maffistrate,  or  joint  Magistrates, 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  200  rupees,  and  in  deihuh  of  payment  to  be  con- 
fined, for  any  period  of  impnaonment,  not  exceeding  six  mbnlhs. 

*'  Second — Immediate\y  on  receiving  intdligence  that  the  sacrifice  de- 
clared illegal  by  this  Regulation  is  likely  to  occur,  the  Police  parogah  shall 
either  repair  in  person  to  the  spot,  or  depute  his  Moburhir  or  Jemadar, 
accompanied  by  one  or  more  Buikendazes  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  officers  to  announce  to  the  persons  assembled 
for  the  performanoe  of  tne  oeremony,  that  it  is  illegal,  and  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  them  to  dhq^ene,  explaining  to  them  ^t  in  the  event  of  their 
persisting  in  if,  they  will  involve  them^ves  in  a  crime,  and  become  subject 
to  a  punishment  in  the  Criminal  Courts.  Should  the  parties  assembled 
proceed  in  defiance  of  these  remonstrances,  to  carry  the  ceremony  into  effect, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  offipers  to  use  all  lawful  means  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  sacnfice  ffom  takmg  place,  and  to  appsehend  the 
prmdpal  penoos  aiding  or  abdtiag  in  the  perfonnance  qf  it;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  police  oliicas  being  unable  to  apprehend  them,  they  shall  endeavour  to 
ascertain  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  and  shall  immediatoly  eonunn- 
Bicate  the  whole  of  the  paraculan  to  the  Magistrate,  or  joint  Magistrates, 
lor  his  orders. 

'*  TkM — Shoold  inlelligenee  of  a  saerifice,  declaved  iHegal  by  this  Begn- 
lalioD,  not  reach  the  police  offioen  until  after  it  shall  actually  have  taken 
place,  or  should  ^e  saonfioe  have  been  eanied  into  efieot  before  their  arrival 
at  the  spot,  they  will,  nevertheless,  institnte  a  full  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  in  like  manner  as  on  all  otiier  occasions  of  unnatural 
death,  and  r^ort  them  for  die  information  and  orders  of  the  Magistrate,  or 
joint  Magistrates,  to  whom  they  may  be  subordinate. 

IV.  ^  First  ^Qn  the  receipt  of  the  reports  required  tfi  be  made  by  the 
Police  Darogahs,  under  the  provision  of  the  Ibregoing  Sections,  the  Magis- 
trate, or  joint  Maffistrates,  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  sacrifice  mav 
have  taken  place,  uall  inquire  into  the  ciicumstanoes  of  the  case,  and  shall 
adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  bringing  the  parties,  eonoemed  in  pro* 
motmg  it,  to  trial  before  the  Court  of  Circuit. 
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tacy  on  her  part  or  not,  shall  be  ^deemed  guilty  of  culpable  homicide,  and 
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shall  be  liable  to  ptuushmeiit,  by  fine  or  by  imprisonment,  or  by  both  fine 
and  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of  Circoit,  aocordingto  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  degree  of  guilt  establiBhed  against 
the  offender;  nor  shall  it  be  held  to  be  any  plea  of  justification  that  he  or 
she  was  desired  by  the  party  sacrificed  to  assist  in  putting  her  to  death. 

'*  7%tft2— Persons  committed  to  take  their  trial  before  the  Court  of  Circuit, 
for  the  offence  above  mentioned,  shall  be  admitted  to  bail  or  not,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Magistrates,  or  joint  Majpfistrates,  subject  to  the  general 
rules  in  force,  in  regud  to  the  admission  of  bail. 

V.  *'  It  is  further  deemed  necessary  to  declare,  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  Regulation,  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the  Court  of  Nizamut 
Adawlut  from  passing  sentence  of  death  on  persons  couTictod  of  using  yio- 
leuce  or  compulsion,  or  of  having  assisted  in  burning  or  buiying  aJlTe  a 
Hindoo  widow,  while  labouring  under  a  state  of  intoxication  or  stupefac- 
tion, or  other  cause,  impeding  the  exercise  of  her  firee-will,  when,  from  the 
aggravated  nature  of  the  offence  proved  against  the  prisoner,  the  Court  may 
see  no  circumstance  to  render  him  or  her  a  proper  object  of  mercy." 

This  magnanimous  act  of  the  Government  of  Lord  W. 
Bentinck,  will  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  approbation  by 
all  succeeding  generations.  He  has  acquired  honours,  in 
comparison  of  which, 

'^  The  laurels  that  a  Csesar  reaps  are  weeds." 

In  the  official  ^'  Letter  from  the  Goyemor  General  in  Council, 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,"  relative  to  this  important  measure, 
are  the  following  paragraphs,  which  appear  worthy  of  the 
most  extensive  publicity. — 

**  Your  Honourable  Court  will  be  gratified  by  perceiving  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  opinions  of  the  most  intelligent  ana  experienced  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers,  consulted  by  the  Governor  Genend,  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  Suttees,  and  of  the  perfect  safety  with  which,  in  their  judgment, 
the  practice  may  be  suppressed.  A  few  indeed  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  preferable,  to  effect  tne  abolition  by  the  indirect  interference  of  the  Ma> 
gistrates,  and  other  public  officers,  with  the  tacit  sanction  alone  on  the  part 
M  Government ;  but  we  think  there  axe  veiy  strong  grounds  against  the 
jwlicy  of  that  mode  of  proceedinff,  independently  of  me  embarrassing  situa- 
tion in  which  it  would  place  the  local  officers,  by  allowing  them  to  exercise 
a  discretion  in  so  delicate  a  matter.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Governor  Ge- 
neral, we  were  *  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  open,  avowed,  and  general  pro- 
hibition, resting  altogether  upon  the  morai  goodneu  of  the  act,  and  our  power 
to  enforce  it* 

^  In  conclusion,  we  venture  to  express  a  confident  expectation,  that  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Ptovidence  the  important  measure  which  i^e  have 
deemed  it  our  duty  to  adopt,  will  be  efficacious  in  putting  down  the  abhor- 
rent practice  of  Suttee,  a  consummation,  we  feel  persuaded,  not  less  anxiously 
desired  by  your  Honourable  Court,  than  by  every  preceding  Government  of 
India,  although  the  state  of  the  country  was  less  favourable  in  former  times 
than  at  present,  for  its  full  and  complete  execution.  It  vronld  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  die  promulgation  of  tne  abolition  will  not  excite  some  degree 
of  clamour  and  dissatisfaction,  but  we  are  firmly  persuaded  tiiat  such  feel- 
ings will  be  short>lived ;  and  we  trust,  that  no  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
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of  ilB  ezoiting  any  violeDt  opporitioD,  or  any  evil  oonsequences 
wbatsoeFer. 

We  have,  &c. 

(signed)  W.  Bentinck. 

COHBERMERE. 

W.  B.  Bayley. 
''Fort  WiUtim,  Ath  December,  1839.  C.  T.  Mstcaufe."* 

The  Madras  Govemor  in  Conncil,  speedily  followed  the 
noble  example  of  the  Supreme  Goyemment  in  Bengal,  and 
enacted  a  similar  Regulation,  bearing  date  Feb.  2,  1830.  In 
the  letter  upon  the  subject  to  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors, 
are  the  following  important  remarks, — "We  fully  concurred 
in  Mr.  Lushington^sf  opinion,  that  so  far  from  this  inhuman 
practice  being  strictly  enjoined  by  the  most  celebrated  and 
revered  of  the  Hindoo  lawgivers,  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue 
was,  by  them,  specially  ordained  to  be  observed  by  widows ; 
and  that  the  abolition  of  this  cruel  and  revolting  custom 
would  be  an  act  of  duty  and  of  mercy,  to  that  small  portion 
of  the  Hindoos  who  stiU  adhered  to  it,  provided  it  could  be 
accomplished  without  entailing  worse  consequences  upon  the 
people  at  large,  and  upon  our  empire  over  them.  Having, 
therefore,  under  consideration,  the  long  experience  which  slU 
classes  of  the  people  have  now  had  of  that  spirit  of  toleration 
and  regard,  for  all  their  religious  institutions,  by  which  our 
Governments  have  always  been  distinguished;  reflecting  also 
upon  the  present  tranquil  state  of  these  Territories,  and  of  our 
political  relations  throughout  India,  we  felt  no  apprehension, 
that  the  few  who  may  be  disaffected  to  the  Company^s  power, 
would  be  able  to  excite  any  serious  misconstruction  from  our 
execution  of  what  has  been  so  long  the  humane  desire  of  your 
Honourable  Court,  and  we  therefore  resolved,  that  the  time 
had  now  arrived  when  this  barbarous  custom  might  be  safely 
prohibited."! 

The  Suttee  was  abolished  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1830.  The  Asiatic  Journal  contains  the 
following  "  Motion  of  thanks,  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  from  the 
Bombay  Missionary  Union,"  bearing  the  date  Nov.  1, 1830 : — 
"That  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Union  should 
be  presented  to  the  Hon.  Major  General,  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
G.  C.  B.,  Govemor  of  Bombay,  for  the  facilities,  which  he 
has  granted  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  all  parts  of  the 
Bombay  Territories,  /or  his  honourable  exertions  in  the 
abolition  of  SutteCj  and  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  has 


*  Par.  Piapers,  rol.  viii.  1830,  pp.  3, 4.  t  The  Govemor. 

X  Par.  Papers,  vol.  viii.  1830,  p.  t>. 
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coantenanced  Chmtiaii  edaoation.'^ — ^The  ^'  Reply  **  is  so  hon- 
oursible  to  all  parties,  that  its  insertion  cannot  but  be  acceptable 
to  the  reader  r^— "  Sir,  I  entreat  you  to  convey  to  the  Bombay 
Missionary  Union,  that  they  may  communicate  to  the  Societies, 
of  which  they  are  agents,  my  warm  and  sincere  thanks  for  the 
kind  expression  of  their  sentiments ;  and  I  beg  that  you  will 
assure  them,  that  it  is  solely  to  their  zeal  and  Christian  hu- 
miUty,  combined,  as  I  have  eyer  found  it,  with  a  spirit  of 
toleration  and  good  sense,  that  I  owe  any  power  I  have 
possessed  of  aiding  them  in  their  good  and  pious  objects, 
which,  pursued  as  they  are,  by  the  niembers  of  the  Societies 
who  haye  honoured  me  with  their  appfobation,  must  merit 
and  receive  the  support  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  th^  pro- 
motion of  knowledge,  the  advivicemeiit  of  fdvilisiatioii,  and  the 
cause  of  truth."* 

The  probable  prevalence  of  the  Suttee  at  the  present  time 
in  the  tributary,  allied)  and  iudependait  States  of  India^  bo^A 
in  the  Asiatic  Islands,  is  a  subject  of  much  interest  It  may 
be  presumed,  that  this  mmatural  custom  being  abolished  within 
the  TenitoTies  pf  the  Hon.  £a(it  India  Company,  the  respec- 
tive Governments  will  be  led  to  promote  its  suppression  wher- 
ever their  ipfluenc^  can  be  exerted* 

An  interesting  Pap^»  read  before  the  ^^ Institute  of  Ftance^ 
gives  theff^Uowing  informaUon  respecting  Hindostan,  AUiee 
and  Tyibutaries  of  the  British  Govenunent  in  India : — '^  The 
Nizam,  inhabitants,  ten  millioijs ;  the  Ibyoh  of  Nagpour*  in- 
habitant^ tbree  millions ;  the  kiug  of  Oude,  inhabitants,  three 
millions ;  the  Guicowar,  inhabitauts,  two  millions ;  the  Hajab 
of  Mysore,  inhabitapts,  three  millions ;  the  Rajah  of  Sa^tarah, 
one  miUion  and  a  half;  Travancore  apd  Cochip^  one  million ; 
Rajahs  of  Jeypore,  Bicauere,  &c.|  Holkar,  the  Seiks,  the  Row 
of  Cutch,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  chiefs — total  inhabitants, 
fifteen  motions.  Independent  States.  The  Rajah  of  Nepaul, 
inhabitants,  two  millions ;  the  Rajah  of  Lahore,  inhabitants, 
tliree  millions ;  Sind,  inhabitants,  one  million ;  the  dominions 
of  Sindia,  iuhabitaiits,  four  millions.^'  Happy  day  wh^i  Bri- 
tish and  Christian  influence  realizes  the  abolition  of  the  Suttee, 
and  eveiy  inhuman  custom  among  these  numerous  tribes  and 
nations. 

In  N^aul,  an  independent  State  north  of  Bengal,  the  rite 
of  Suttee  has  existed,  and  it  may  be  feared  is  still  practised- 
Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  this  State,  observes ; — ^^  The  higher 
ranks,  when  not  compelled  by  the  most  urgent  necessity,  con- 


*  An.  Jour.,  April  1831,  p.  195. 
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ceal  Iheir  wromen,  and  flieir  widows  aught  to  bum  tbemfielres 
^th  their  husbands'  corpse,  the  cu/ttom  being  more  prevalent 
than  in  moH  parts  of  Indian  the  vicinity  of  OaUmtia  excepted. 
In  Nov.  1816,  the  Rcnah  of  Nepanl,  vH^ik  the  ainisters  simI 
principal  persons  of  the  Cotort  were  deUberatingy  regarding 
the  expediency  of  having  him  Taecinaied,  died  of  the  small  pox, 
at  the  early  age  of  21  years.  Chie  of  hiB  Qneens,  one  of  his  con- 
ciibinesy  dsaAjfive  female  attendants  were  bwnt  alive  along  with 
the  eofpse.  The  laat  words  of  the  un£»tnnate  Queen  weie 
collected,  and  treasured  up ;  as  whatever  a  Battee  utters  is 
supposed  to  be  prophetic.''*  The  Calcutta  John  Bull,  in 
Jan.  1824,  contained  the  following  appalling  &ixLn^*  General 
Bheem  Syre's  eldest  nephew.  Vizier  Singh,  arrived  nt  Nepanl 
in  November,  and  died  Dec.  dd.  The  following  day  the  body 
was  burnt,  and  along  with  it,  two  ^  Am  wives  and  three 
eUwe  ffirb  I  the  latter  had  not  the  honour  of  being  burnt  on 
the  same  pile,  but  had  one  to  themselves.  The  brother  ci 
the  deceased,  with  his  nephew  in  his  arms,  lighted  the  funeral 
fires — such  being  the  custom !  Suttees  are  noi  unfrequent 
in  the  vcMey.  A  curious  one  took  place  some  moiiths  ago, 
of  a  woman  burning  herself  with  her  sedac^r,  who  had  been 
killed  by  her  husband.    So  much  for  religious  ordinances  I  ^ 

''  By  accounts  lately  received  ftom  the  Hill  country^  twenty^ 
eight  females  were  burnt  with  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
Rajahs ;  there  appear  to  have  been  two  oth»  women  who 
escaped ;  one  was  pregnant,  the  other  resisted  all  importunily 
tobebnmt.  How  can  we  expect  that  these  honid  practices  wiU 
cease  among  the  neighbounng  heathen  princes,  while  they  are 
count^ianeed  by  the  Britidi  Government  ("t  Barely  the  coo- 
duct  of  Britain,  in  suppressing  this  horrid  lite  in  her  eastern 
dominions,  will  lead  to  its  extiipation  in  every  part  of  Asia. 

The  writer  of  ** Sketches  of  Indiay^  observias ; — ^ In  the 
middle  of  the  hills  of  Upper  Jibet^  (beyond  Depra,)  are  many 
rude  piles  of  stones  four  or  five  fie^  high,  erected  in  the  sim^ 
plest  manner.  On  a  few  of  them  moss  had  gathered  and  im* 
printed  age  and  decay.  On  inquiry  I  learned  that  Ihese  were 
the  monmnents  of  Suttees,  and  that  in  these  peaceful  regions, 
they  were  very  frequent^X 

The  Asiatic  Journal  contains  an  account  of  a  Suttee,  in  the 
little  Independent  Territory  of  Angria,  contiguous  to  Bombay, 
subsequ^t  to  the  abolition  of  the  practice  in  the  other  Presi- 

*  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  072,  684,  089. 

t  Proceedings  of  Manchester  Meting  ijelative  u>  Suttees,  May  1827. 

X  For  a  description  of  a  Suttee  in  Tibet,  Gee  p.  68. 
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dencies  of  India. — ^'^The  widow  of  a  native  of  Bombay,  in 
Aug.  1880,  detennining  to  perfonn  the  rite  of  Suttee,  pro- 
ceeded from  Bombay  to  AUybagh,  vaAngria^s  territory,  wnere 
she  ordered  a  pile  to  be  erected.     She  refused  to  accept  the 
dress  which  is  usually  given  by  Angria,  to  Suttees  commg  to 
his  country.    Having  performed  the  religious  ceremony  pre- 
paratory to  self-immolation,  she    approached  the  pile  with 
courage,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  people,  and  the  horse- 
men and  other  retinue  furnished  by  Angna :  and  as  she  was 
about  to  ascend  the  pile,  she  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  gave 
her  nose-ring  and  ear-rings  to  her  son,  who  was  standing  by 
her.     She  requested  that  the  posts  supporting  the  shade  over 
the  pile,  (which  are  usually  cut  down,  and  thus  shorten  the 
sufferings  of  the  Suttee,)  might  on  no  account  be  cut  away.^* 
The  Suttee  probably  still  exists  among  the  Jahrejas  of 
Guzerat  and  Cuteh.     Col.  Walk^  thus  described  its  pre- 
valence in  1808 : — ^*  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
these  rackelees,  to  perform  Suttee  with  deceased  Jahrejas, 
which  is  but  rarely  done  bv  their  wives.  When  Rao  Lacka,  the 
grandfather  of  Bao  Raymm,  the  present  chief  of  Cuteh,  died, 
fifteen  rackelees  burnt  at  his  funeral  pile  I    Two  of  these 
women  were  Mahomedans  of  the  country,  and  another  a  See- 
deen ;  the  rest  were  Hindoos  of  different  casts,  but  not  one  of 
Rao  Lackas^s  tvives  sacrificed  herself  on  this  occasion.    This 
deviation  from  the  general   Hindoo  practice  is  merely  the 
effect  of  another  custom,  as  there  is  no  law  against  a  Jahrga 
wife  burning  with  her  husband,  and  she  sometimes  voluntarily 
devotes  herself  to  the  flames.    This  ceremony  is  less  expected 
from  the  wife  than  the  rackelee ;  and  these  unfortunate  females 
conceive  it  a  point  of  honour  to  consume  themselves  with 
their  lords,  being  often  inspired  with  a  dreadfiil  emulation 
to  become  the  first  victim.    It  may  be  mentioned  as  another 
extraordinary  deviation  firom  the  general  custom  of  Hindoos, 
that,  in  the  district  of  Hulwud,  the  wives  of  the  lou>est  casts 
invariably  bum  with  their  husbands^  which  may  be  the  reason 
that  the  Jahreja  women  excuse  themselves ;  and,  as  it  is  only 
people  of  rank  who  keep  rackelees,  instances  of  this  nature 
are  not  frequenft 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  account  of  Malttniy  in  1821,  makes 
the  following  deeply  interestimg,  but  brief  reference  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  Suttee  in  tike  adjacent  states : — ^'  It  is 
consolatory  to  state,  that  those  shocking  scenes  which  still 

*  Asi.  Joum.,  April  1831,  p.  188. 
t  Pftr.  Papen  on  laiaiiticide,  1834,  p.  41. 
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occur  on  the  death  of  the  princes  ofJa^pme^  Jcudpore^  and 
Oudipare^  to  swell  whose  funeral  honours  numbers  of  nnwiU 
ling  females  are  forcibly  thrown  upon  the  pile,  have  long 
been  unknown  in  Malway* 

Crawford^s  ^^ History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  states  the 
existence  of  the  sacnfice  of  women,  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Island  of  BalL — ^^  In  Bali,  tlus  practice  is  carried  to 
an  extent  unknown  even  in  India.  When  a  wife  offers  her- 
self, the  sacrifice  is  termed  Satya ;  when  a  concubine,  slave, 
or  other  domestic,  Bela^  or  retaliation.  A  woman  of  any 
cast  may  sacrifice  herself  in  this  manner;  but  it  is  most 
firequent  with  those  of  military  and  mercantile  classes.  Women 
of  ue  servile  class  seldom  sacrifice  themselves ;  and  never  of 
the  sacred.  It  mos^  occurs  on  the  death  of  princes  and 
persons  of  rank.''  The  Rajah  of  Blelliry  stated,  that  when 
the  body  of  his  father  was  burnt,  74  women  sacrificed  them- 
selves with  it.  In  1813,  20  women  sacrificed  themselves  on 
the  funeral  pile  of  IVayaJiam  Balanteg.  The  female  domes- 
tics of  a  chie^  in  numbers  sacrifice  diemselves,  as  well  as 
his  wives.** 

^  In  1033  the  Dutch  sent  an  embaasy  to  the  SuHaa  of  Motamm,  who  saw 
an  exeoation  of  this  kind.  The  dueen  was  dead.  The  nanatiFe  states, 
*  The  same  day  about  noon,  the  Queen's  body  was  burnt  without  the  city, 
with  twenty-two  of  her  female  slaves.  The  body  was  drawn  out  of  a  large 
aperture  made  in  the  wall.  The  female  slaves  destined  to  accompany  the 
dead  went  before,  acooiding  to  their  lanks ;  Aoee  of  the  lowest  ranJc  taking 
the  lead,  each  supported  from  behind  by  an  old  woman,  and  carried  on  a 
badif  skilfully  constructed  of  bamboos,  and  decked  all  over  with  flowers. 
There  were  placed  before  a  roasted  pig,  some  rice,  some  betel,  and  other  fruits, 
asan  offering  to  their  gods;  and  these  unhappy  victims  of  the  most  direful  idol- 
atiy,  were  thus  carried  in  triumph  to  the  sound  of  different  instrumenti,  to 
the  place  where  thev  were  to  be,  in  the  sequel,  poniarded  and  consumed  by 
fire.  Each,  there,  nmnd  a  particular  scaffold  prepared  for  her,  neariy  in  the 
fiorm  of  a  trough  raised  upon  four  short  posts,  and  edged  on  two  sides  with 
planks.  After  moving  three  times  round  in  a  circle,  at  the  same  pace  at 
which  they  arrived,  and  stiD  sitting  in  their  litters,  they  were  forthwitn  taken 
outjof  the  vehicles,  one  after  another,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  the  troughs. 
Presendy  five  men  and  one  or  two  women  appioachea  them,  pullinff  off  the 
flowers  with  which  they  were  adorned,  while  at  each  occasion,  holdmg  their 
joined  hands  above  their  heads,  thej  raised  the  pieces  of  the  offering,  which 
the  other  women,  posted  behind,  laid  hold  of  and  threw  upon  the  ground, 
as  well  as  the  flowers.  Some  of  the  attendants  set  loose  a  pidgeon  or  a  fowl, 
to  mark  by  that,  that  their  soul  was  on  the  point  of  taking  its  flight  to  the 
mansion  of  the  blessed. 

At  this  last  signal  they  were  divested  of  all  their  garments,  except  their 
sashes,  and  four  of  the  men  seizing  the  victim,  two  by  the  arms  which  they 


*  Report  on  Malwa,  Feb.  1821.    Par.  Ptepers,  vol.  v.  p.  44. 
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Md  oQt  «sl8iidait  ftnd  tiw  by  tht  iBe^  the  yktin  sriao^ 

himself  for  tlie  execution^  the  whole  being  done  without  oovezing  toe  eyee. 

Some  of  the  most  courageous  deman^^  the  poniard  themselYes,  which 
they  received  in  the  right  naad,  itaissing  it  into  the  left ;  after  respeotfuUr 
kissing  ^  weapon,  they  woundea  their  right  anaa,  tucked  the  blood  which 
flowed  firooi  the  woaao,  aad  itabad  theit  lips  with  it,  making,  widi  the 

Soint  of  the  fiageri  a  Ueody  mark  on  the  forehead ;  then  retumng  the 
agger  to  their  ezedutionen,  they  ceeeiTed  a  first  stab  between  the  fUse 
ribs,  and  a  second  from  the  same  side  under  the  shoulder  blade,  the  weapon 
being  thhist  up  to  the  hilt,  in  a  sfamtingf  direction  towards  the  heart  As 
soon  ea  the  hoMon  of  death  were  Tisible  in  the  eountenanoa,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  fall  pioae  oli  the  grouiid;  their  limbe  were  pulled  from  behind, 
and  they  were  stripped  of  the  last  remnant  of  their  dress,  so  that  they  were 
left  in  a  state  of  perfect  nakedness. 

After  this,  the  neairest  relations,  or  others,  washed  the  bodies,  wluch  were 
then  burnt  to  ashes.  1^  dead  body  of  the  Queen  was  dken  brought  forward, 
which  was  also  oonsomad*  The  bones  of  the  dueen  only  were  presenred, 
the  test  haying  been  gaiherod  up  and  thrown  away.  When  a  prince  or 
princess  of  the  royal  faudly  dies,  their  women,  or  slaves,  run  round  the  body, 
uttering  cries,  or  friffhtfiil  bowlings.  The  King  designates  next  day,  who 
are  to  be  slaughtered.  A  woman  whose  husband  dies  Is  not  obliged  to  fol- 
low this  barbuons  custom ;  yet  tiiose  who  do  not  offer  themselves  are  shnt 
up  in  a  oonvent,  and  should  th^  escape,  and  be  taken,  are  tben  poniarded, 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  the  body  then  cast  to  the  dogs.  At  the 
funeral  of  the  King's  two  sons,  who  died  just  before  the  Queen,  forty-two 
women  of  onoy  and  thirty-foor  of  the  other,  were  poniarded  and  burnt.  On 
such  occasions,  princesses  of  the  royal  blood  leap  at  once  into  the  flames. 
The  first  wifb  of  the  younger  of  th^  two,  having  been  married  but  three 
months,  and  very  young,  wished  to  be  excused,  and  asked  her  father 
whether  she  ought  to  devote  herself.  Her  father  persuaded  her  to  devote 
henelf,  and  the  wretohed  young  woman  leaped  into  ^  flames.  On  the 
death  of  ^  reigning  King^  100  or  IM  devote  themselves  to  the  flames,  and 
then  none  are  poniarded."* 

A  recent  account  of  the  Island  Baity  or  little  Java,  furnished 
by  some  Misaionaxies  who  yiaited  it  in  1829^  shews  that  the 
Suttee  exists  among  its  rude  inhabitants  :*-*- 

^*  There  are  instances  of  the  widows  of  the  lower  class  cboosing  to  bum 
with  the  dead  body  of  their  husbands,  but  these  are  very  rare ;  whereas,  ti^en 
a  king  cfiet ,  iiiathe  iwxuriaJAe  euitotm^  for  several  of  his  widows  to  hum  with 
him.  At  the  death  of  a  king,  his  wives  of  royal  blood,  are  asked  if  they  will 
follow  him,  as  they  term  it,  into  Uie  other  world,  and  on  their  assenting  they 
are  put  to  live  apart,  and  are  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  the  richest  viands,  to 
dress  in  the  most  costly  apparel,  and  to  visit  their  friends  and  relations  as 
much  as  they  nlease,  in  oraer  that  they  may  enjoy  all  this  world's  delights 
previous  to  their  going  out  of  it  The  king's  bodr  is  consumed  separately, 
and  a  distinct  pit  of  fire  is  prepared  for  eadi  of  the  women  who  cnoose  to 
bum.  Here  they  part  with  their  omaments,  and  scatter  presents  among  the 
people;  after  which,  taking  a  creese,  thev  wound  themselves  slightly  in  the 
arms,  and  smearing  themselves  with  the  blood,  mount  the  scaffold,  and  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  the  pit  In  the  last  vear,  Mrteen  women,  some  of 
them  blooming  and  young,  were  burnt  alive  in  Bidiling,  upon  occasion  of  the 

*  Histoire  General  des  Voyages,  vol.  xvii.  p.  52,  &c. 
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dcftdi  of  the  old  Idi^f .  Soneof  thfmac^fliMtolWtileivlHaftilldl,  wbeb 
tlMfseethe^rt}  biittlMiliigoi8toooiiftracted»thatby  tilting  ttp  the  end 
die  boud,  lliey  aie  piedfitatod  into  it>  whether  they  wlU  or  not  If  bj  anir 
MMMii  they  eseepe^  ther  en  ereeied  oa  the  spot  The  women  axe  inoaoei 
toteikethisiceohitiMiyiioni  the  degndation  whieh  thieetens  to  await  diem 
Aoidd  they  lefiue ;  and  from  the  eertain^  of  thait  being  cnesed  in  private 
if  they  be  of  loyal  blood:  fiw  it  would  be  en  indelible  diBhonow  on  the  whole 
im&Ukf  if  the  royal  widows  wete  to  go  aeltay."* 

The  reader  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  a  rite  similaT  to  the 
Sattee  has  been  found  to  exist  among  the  sable  Yarribanians^ 
in  Africa.  The  LanderSi  when  at  Jefma^  in  April  1880,  dis- 
covered that,  ^*  it  is  the  onslom  there,  when  a  uoyem<>r  dies, 
for  two  of  his  favourite  wives  to  quit  the  world  on  the  same 
day,  to  'bear  him  company.*^  The  ttavellers  state,  in  their 
interesting  narrative : — 

'*  To-day,  one  of  these  nnfortonates  Mtf  disooveied  in  her  hidinguplaee  at 
the  present  go?enior%,  and  the  altemalire  of  a  poisoned  ohalioe,  or  to  have 
heriMMidbrakenby  tbedubof  the  fetish*priest,  wasoiferBd  her.  She  has 
chosen  the  former  mode  of  dyings  as  being  the  less  terrible  of  the  two,  and 
has  come  to  our  yard,  to  spend  her  kit  hours  in  the  society  of  her  fiiithftil 
•lavea.  These  address  thdr  mistiess  by  the  endearing  name  of  mother. 
Poor  deaturas !  As  soon  as  they  learned  her  misfortane,  ther  dropped  their 
spinning;  the  grinding  of  coin  was  also  rslinqnished;  thdr  sheep,  goats, 
and  poultiy  were  suffered  to  roam  at  large  without  restraint;  and  they 
abandoned  themselTes  to  the  most  excessive  grief.    Bui  now,  the  arrival  of 

their  mistress  has  added,  if  possible,  to  their  affliction Females 

hare  been  coming  all  day  to  oondcde  with  the  M  lady,  and  to  weep  with 
her;  so  that  we  have  heard  and  seen  nothing  but  sobbing  and  crying  from 
morning  till  the  setdng  of  the  sun.  The  prindnal  males  in  the  town  have 
likewise  been  here,  to  nay  their  last  reqwets  to  their  mistiess;  and  so  has  her 
graw-diffj^^  who  has  joet  risen  from  pvoetnting  himself  on  the  ground  be«* 
fore  her.  Notwithstandinff  the  repiesentations  and  remonstrances  of  the 
priest,  and  the  pmyers  of  tte  renemble  victim  to  her  gods  £dc  fortitude  to 
nndergo  the  dieadfnl  oideal,  her  resolution  hasfofsakcia  her  moiethan  once. 
She  has  entered  our  vaid  twice,  to  expire  in  the  aims  of  her  women,  and 
twice  has  she  laid  asi^e  the  frttd  poison,  in  order  to  take  another  walk,  and 

Size  once  more  on  the  mlendour  of  the  sun  and  the  glory  of  the  heavens, 
r  she  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  losing  sight  of  them  mr  ever!  She  is  still 
resdess  and  uneasy,  and  would  gladly  run  away  from  Death,  if  she  durst; 
for  ^t  imaginaty  being  appeeis  to  her  in  a  more  terrible  light  than  our 
pictures  repcesent  him,  witn  his  shadowy  form  and  £ual  dart.  Die  she 
most,  and  She  knows  it;  nevertheless  she  will  tenaciously  eUng  to  life  till 
the  veiy  last  moment  Meanwhile  her  graTO  is  preparing,  and  preparations 
are  msjdng  Ibr  a  mnke  at  her  funeral.  She  is  to  be  buried  here  in  one  of 
her  own  huts,  the  moment  after  the  spirit  has  quitted  the  body,  which  will 
be  asoertaiaed  by  stitting  die  ground  near  which  it  may  be  Iving  at  the  time, 
when,  if  no  motion  or  struggle  ensues,  the  old  woman  will  be  considered  as 
dead.  The  poison  used  by  the  nattves  on  this  oocaekm  destroys  life,  it  is 
said,  in  fifteen  minutes. 

*'The  reason  of  our  not  meeting  widi  a  better  reception  at  Loatoo,  when 
we  slept  tiiere,  was  the  want  of  a  chief  to  that  town,  the  last  having  followed 


—  _    —       _    __   _____    — ^  — 

*  An.  Jonm.,  Nov.  1890,  p.  242. 
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the  old  goTenior  of  Jenna  to  tlie  ahadBs,  for  he  was  his  slvre.  Widows  are 
burnt  in  India,  just  as  they  are  pouoned  or  diMed  here;  bat  in  the  tomer 
country,  I  believe,  no  nude  Tictims  are  deetrored  on  such  occanons.  The 
origin  of  this  abominable  custom  is  undentood  to  have  arisen,  from  a  dreed 
on  a  part  of  the  chie£i  of  the  country  in  olden  time,  that  their  principal  wives, 
who  alone  were  in  poesession  of  their  oonfidenoe,  and  knew  where  their 
money  was  concealea,  might  secretly  attempt  their  life,  in  order  at  onoe  to 
establish  their  own  freedom,  and  become  possessed  of  the  property.  That, 
hi  from  having  any  motives  to  destroy  her  nusband,  a  woman  mi^t,  on  the 
contraiy,  have  a  strong  inducement  to  cherish  him  as  long  as  possible,  the 
existence  of  the  wife  was  made  to  droend  entirely  on  that  of  her  lord;  and 
diis  cusU^  has  been  handed  down  nom  father  to  son  even  to  the  present 
time.  But  why  men  also,  who  can  have  no  interest  to  gain  on  the  dealh  of 
their  prince,  sliould  be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  same  rite,  is  not  near  so 
mOy  accounted  for.  The  present  governor  of  Jenna  must  of  necessi^  go 
down  to  the  grave  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  demise  of  the  king  of  Yar- 
riba;  and  as  that  monarch  is  a  veiy  aged  man,  the  situation  of  the  former 
is  not  the  most  enviable  in  the  world. 

'*  Previous  to  her  swallowing  the  poison,  the  fovourite  wife  of  a  deceased 
chief  or  ruler  destroys  privately  all  Ute  wealth,  or  rather  monev  of  her  lor* 
mer  partner,  in  order  tnat  it  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  successor. 
The  same  custom  is  observed  at  Badagry  also ;  and  although  the  king's 
son  may  be  of  age  at  the  period  of  his  fiither's  dcwUi,  he  inhents  his  autho- 
rity and  influenoe  only.  He  is  left  to  his  own  sacacity  and  exertions  to  pro- 
cure wealth,  which  can  seldom  be  obtained  wiuout  rapine,  enslavement, 
and  bloodshed. 

"The  old  queen-dowager,  like  Prior's  thief, 

^  Often  takes  leave,  but  seems  loath  to  depart : ' 

although  her  doom  is  inevitably  sealed,  she  has  been  more  cheerful  to-day 
than  yesterday,  and  seems  determined  to  spin  out  her  thread  of  life  to  its 
utmost  limit.  Spies  are  now  set  over  her,  and  she  is  not  permitted  to  go 
out  of  the  yard. 

— *'  Nothing  deserving  particular  notice  has  occurred  to-day.  We  have 
had  the  customary  risit  to  our  yard,  of  a  long  line  of  women,  wlio  come  every 
morning,  with  rueful  coimtenances  and  streaming  eyes,  to  lament  the  ap- 
proaching death  of  the  old  widow.  They  weep,  they  beat  their  breasts  and 
tear  their  hair,  they  moan,  and  exhibit  all  manner  of  violent  affliction  at  the 
expected  deprivation.  Perhaps  their  sorrow  is  sincere,  perhaps  it  is  feigned. 
At  all  events,  their  transports  are  ungovemed  and  outrageous ;  the  first 
woman  in  the  line  begins  to  cry,  and  is  instantly  followed  by  ue  other  voices; 
the  opening  notes  of  &e  lamentation  are  rather  low  and  mournful, — the  last 
wild  and  piercing. 

**The  principiu  people  of  the  place,  finding  the  old  lady  still  obstinately 
bent  on  deferring  her  exit^  have  sent  a  messenger  to  her  native  village,  to 
make  known  to  her  relatives,  that,  should  she  make  her  escape,  they  will 
take  aU  of  them  into  slaveiy,  and  bum  their  town  to  ashes,  in  confonnity  to 
an  established  and  verv  ancient  law.  They  would  therefore  strongly  advise 
the  relatives  of  the  o\i  woman,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
public,  to  use  all  their  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  her  to  meet  her  fate  hon- 
ourably and  with  fortitude.  A  deputation  is  expected  from  the  village  to- 
morrow, when,  no  doubt,  after  a  good  deal  of  crying  and  condoling,  and 
talking  and  persuading  the  matter  will  eventually  be  decided  against  the 
old  lady.    It  is  understood,  that  she  has  bribed  a  few  of  tiie  most  opulent 
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and  inflnential  inliabitants  of  Jenna  with  larse  sums  of  money,  to  induce 
them  to  overlook  her  dereliction  from  the  pau  of  daty,  and  that  by  their 
representations  she  has  obtained  the  tacit  consent  of  the  King  of  Katunga 
to  live  ont  the  fhU  term  of  her  natural  life.  But  the  people  for  manj  miles 
roand,  horror-struck  at  such  impiety  and  contempt  for  ancient  customs,  have 
risen  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  country  against  her.*'* 

ITie  necessity  and  propriety  of  persevering  exertions  till 
this  horrid  practice  is  extirpated  Jr cm  the  world,  is  evident. 
The  rite  of  Suttee  was  prohibited  by  Lord  Bentinck,  in  tbe 
Bengal  Presidency,  in  l5ec.  1829.  In  Jan.  1830,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  his  Lordship,  by  a  deputation  of  respectable 
natives  of  Calcutta,  opposed  to  the  Regulation ;  a  similar 
petition  was  presented  nrom  the  interior.  In  the  reply  his 
Lordship  observed, — "  If  the  petitioners  should  still  be  of 
opinion  that  the  late  Regulation  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
enactments  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  they  have  an  appeal 
to  the  King  in  Council,  which  the  Governor  General  mil  be 
most  happy  to  forward."t  A  few  days  afterwards,  two  coun- 
ter petitions  were  presented,  expressive  of  thanks  for  the 
aboHtion  of  the  Suttee  practice;  one  signed  by  about  300 
native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  presented,  on  their  behalf,  by 
Baboos,  Callynath  Roy,  Huree  Hur  Dutt,  Ram  Mohun  Roy, 
and  others ;  the  other  from  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Csd- 
cutta,  signed  by  about  800  persons.  The  following  is  the 
Native  Address,  which  was  read  in  Bengalee  by  Callynath 
Roy,  and  afterwards  in  a  translation  into  English  by  Huree 
Hur  Dutt  The  Native  Petition,  and  Lord  Bentinck's  reply, 
appear  worthy  of  preservation,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
humane. 

''To  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  William  Cavendish  Bentinck,  &cc, 

"My  Lord: 

''  With  hearts  filled  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  impressed  with 
the  utmost  reTcrence,  we,  the  underngned  native  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
and  its  vicinity,  beg  to  be  permitted  to  approach  your  Lordship,  to  offer 
personally  our  humble  but  warmest  aclmowledgments  for  the  invaluable 

f protection  which  your  Lordship's  government  has  recently  afforded  to  the 
ives  of  the  Hindoo  female  part  of  your  subjects,  and  for  your  humane  and 
successful  exertions  in  rescuing  us  for  ever,  from  the  sross  stigma  hitherto 
attached  to  our  character  as  wuful  murderers  of  females,  and  zealous  pro- 
moters of  the  practice  of  suicide. 

''Excessive  jealousy  of  their  female  connexions,  operating  on  the  breasts 
of  Hindoo  princes,  rendered  those  despots  regardless  of  the  common  bonds 
of  society,  and  of  their  incumbent  duty  as  protectors  of  the  weaker  sex,  inso- 
much that,  with  a  view  to  prevent  every  possibility  of  their  widows  forming 
subsequent  attachments,  they  availed  themselves  of  their  aibitraxy  power, 

*  Landers'  Expedition  to  the  Niger.  Eclectic  Rev.,  May  1832,  pp. 
377—379.  t  Asi.  Journal,  July  1830,  p.  136. 
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and,  under  the  doak  of  religioB,  intiodttaed  llie  pmolioe  of  baining 
alire,  under  the  first  impesSons  of  soifow  or  deqp«iry  immediatoly  After  the 
demise  of  ih&i  husbanos.  This  syBtem  of  female  destnictioD,  being  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  selfish  and  senrue  disposition  of  the  populate,  has  been 
eagerly  followed  by  them,  in  defianee  of  toe  most  sacred  authorities,  such  as 
the  Oopunuhuds^  or  the  principal  part  of  the  Fecb ,  and  the  BhuawU  Getta^ 
as  well  as  of  the  direct  commandment  of  Munoo^  the  first  and  the  greatest 
of  all  the  legislaton,  oonTeyed  in  the  following  words:  ^Let  a  widow  con- 
tinne  till  death,  forginnc  all  imnries,  performiag  anstoce  duties,  avoiding 
everysensual  pleasure,'  &c.  (Co.  ▼.  51.  r.  8.) 

'<  While,  in  fact,  fulfilling  the  suggestions  of  their  jealousy,  they  prfr> 
tended  to  justify  this  hideous  practice  by  quoting  some  passages  nom 
authorities  of  evidently  inferior  weight,  sanctioning  the  wiliul  aseent  of  a 
widow  on  the  flaming  pile  of  her  nurf>aod,  as  if  they  wen  offering  sndi 
female  sacrifices  in  obeoience  to  the  dictates  of  the  shastras,  and  not  finim 
the  influence  of  jealousy.  Jt  is,  however,  Terr  fortunate  that  the  British 
Government,  unaer  whose  protection  the  lives  or  both  females  and  females 
of  India  have  been  happily  placed  by  Providence,  has,  after  diHgent 
inquiry,  ascertained  that  even  tnose  inferior  anthorities,  permitting  wfllhl 
ascent  by  a  widow  to  the  flaming  pile,  hare  been  jpamicaliy  set  asi&;  and 
that,  in  gross  violation  of  their  language  and  spint,  the  velalires  of  widows 
have,  in  the  burning  of  those  in£ituai^  females,  almost  invariably  used  to 
fiisten  them  down  on  the  pile,  and  heap  over  them  large  quantities  of  wood 
and  other  materials  adequate  to  the  prevention  of  their  eseape—an  entiage 
on  humanity  which  has  been  finsquently  pei^etnted  undir  die  indii^ 
sanction  of  nadve  officers,  undeservedly  employed  £>?  the  ascaritf  of  Ule 
and  preservatioo  of  peace  and  tnnqulllity. 

'*  In  many  instances,  in  which  the  vin&nce  of  the  magistrate  has  deterred 
the  native  officers  of  police  from  indulging  iheSr  own  inclination,  widows 
have  either  made  their  escape  fhmi  the  pSe,  after  being  partially  bunt,  or 
retmcted  iheir  resolution  to  bum  when  bn>iight  to  the  awfbl  taikv  to  th« 
mortifying  disappointment  of  the  insdgaten}  whUoy  in  some  instances,  &e 
resolution  to  die  oas  been  retracted,  on  pointing  out  to  the  widows  the  im- 
propriety of  their  intended  undertaiing,  and  on  promising  them  safety  and 
maintenance  during  life,  notwithstanding  the  serere  reproaches  liable 
thereby  to  be  heaped  on  them  by  their  lelalivef  and  frieadflu 

'*  In  consideration  of  circumstances  so  disgraceful  in  themselves,  and  so 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  British  mle,  jrour  liordship  in  Coundl, 
fully  impressed  with  the  duties  required  of  you  by  justice  and  humanity, 
has  deemed  it  incumbent  on  you,  for  the  honour  of  the  British  name,  to 
come  to  the  resolution,  that  the  lives  of  your  female  Hindoo  subjects  should 
be  henceforth  more  efficiently  protected;  that  the  heinous  sin  of  cruelty  to 
females  may  no  longer  be  committed,  and  that  the  most  ancient  and  purest 
system  of  Uindoo  religion  should  not  any  longer  be  set  at  nought  by  the 
Hindoos  themselves.  The  magistmtes,  in  consequence  are,  we  understand, 
positively  ordered  to  execute  the  resolution  of  government  by  all  possible 
means* 

**  We  are,  my  Lord,  reluctantly  restrained  by  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  your  exalted  situation,  from  indicating  our  inward  feeUnfis  by 
presentiug  any  valuable  offering  as  commonly  adopted  on  such  occasions ; 
but  we  should  condder  ouiselves  highly  guilty  of  insincerity  and  ingratitude, 
if  we  remained  negligently  silent  when  urgently  called  upon  by  our  feelings 
and  conscience  to  express  publicly  the  gratitude  we  feel  for  the  everiasting 
obligation  you  have  graciously  conferred  on  the  Hindoo  community  at  laige. 
We,  however,  are  at  a  loss  to  find  language  sufficiently  indicative  even  of 
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a  snudl  portioii  of  the  sentiments  we  aif^  dedious  of  ^EZpresslog  on  the  occa- 
sion:  we  most,  tberafoie,  ponclade  thiia  address  with  entreating  that  youi 
Lofdship  wiU  condescendingly  accept  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
this  act  of  benerolence  towaras  us,  and  will  psidon  the  silence  of  those  who, 
though  equally  partaking  of  the  blessing,  bestowed  by  your  Lordship,  have, 
through  ignoranoe  or  pr^udice,  omittecTto  join  us  in  this  common  cause.** 

The  following  was  his  Lordship^s  reply : 

**  It  is  Tery  satisfactory  for  me  to  find  that,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
so  many  respectable  and  intelligent  Hindoos,  the  practice  whicn  has  re- 
cently been  prohibited,  not  only  was  not  requiied  by  the  rales  of  their  reli- 
gion, but  was  at.yiiiuice  with  those  writings  which  they  deem  to  be  of  the 
greatest  force  and  authority.  Nothing  but  a  reluctance  to  inflict .  punish- 
ment, for  acts  which  might  be  conscientiously  belieyed  to  be  enjoined  by 
religious  precepts,  could  have  induced  tiie  British  OoYernment  at  any  time 
to  permit,  witnin  territories  under  its  protection,  a  usage  so  violentiy  op- 
posed to  the  best  feelings  of  human  nature.  Those  who  present  this  address 
are  riffht  in  suppodng,  that  by  erery  nation  in  the  world,  except  the  Hin- 
doos Uiemsdyes,  this  part  of  their  customs  has  always  been  made  a  reproach 
affainst  them,  and  nothing  so  strangely  contrasted  with  the  better  feeliugs 
of  tiieir  own  national  character,  so  inconristent  with  the  affections  which  unite 
lamili^  so  destruotiTe  of  the  moral  i»rinciples  on  which  society  is  founded, 
tMS  erer  tubeisted  amengst  a  people,  in  other  respects,  so  cirilized.  I  trust 
that  the  rroroach  is  removed  for  ever;  and  I  reel  a  sincere  pleasure  in 
thiiiking,  that  the  Hindoos  will  thereby  be  exalted  in  the  estimation  of  man- 
kind, to  an  extent  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  repugnance  which 
was  felt  for  die  usage  which  has  now  ceased."* 

The  Hindoos  in  Bengal,  inimical  to  the  abolition,  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council ;  and  a  European  (it 
is  presumed  professing  hinuelf  a  Christian !)  was  found,  who 
undertook  to  advocate  their  object  To  meet  the  expense  of 
the  undertaMng  a  considerable  sum  was  subscribed,  and  this 
renegade  Chiistian  embarked  for  England,  to  prosecute  the 
revival  of  the  unnatural  rite  of  widow  burning.  The 
enlightened  Hindoos  were  not  backward  in  the  representation 
of  their  sentiments  in  England,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  the 
Suttee  abolition.  The  legal  authorities  against  the  rite  were 
put  together  at  great  length  from  their  most  celebrated  shas- 
tras.  A  Gentleman,  who  was  proceeding  to  Europe,  under- 
took the  charge  of  them,  free  of  expense,  declaring,  ^'he 
esteemed  Mmself  sufficiently  happy  in  having  witnessed  the 
extinction  of  female  Immolations.^'t  Ram  Mohun  Roy  also 
was  the  bearer  of  a  Hindoo  petition,  in  favour  of  the  abolition, 
which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  July  1831.]: 

The  Appeal  to  the  King  in  Council,  against  the  Regulation 
abolishing  the  Suttee,  was  heard  June  23,  1832,  and  the  two 
following  Saturdays.    The  author  addressed  letters,  contain- 

*  Asi.  Jour.,  Jnly  1890,  pp.  138—140.        f  AtL  Jonr.,  Dec.  1830,  p.  186. 
t  Afi.  Jour.,  May,  p.  2Q,  and  Ang.  1831,  P*  ^229. 
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ing  extracts  from  Menu  against  the  rite,  to  Lords  Brougham 
and  Russell,  and  to  the  Hon.  E.  Ellice,  M.  P.  hy  him  to  be  laid 
before  the  Council  for  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  which 
was  done.  The  Eyening  Mail,  July  9th,  thus  speaks  of  the 
third  meeting  of  the  PWvy  Council : — "  The  Ix>rds  of  His 
Majesty^s  most  Hon.  Privy  Council,  held  a  meeting  on 
Satiurday,  at  the  Council  chamber,  Whitehall,  to  resume  the 
hearing  of  an  Appeal  from  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  India, 
against  an  order  of  the  Ooremor  General  and  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Bengal,  abolishing  the  rite  of  Suttee.  The  Lords 
present  were,  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Pajrmaster  of  the  Forces, 
Eaxl  Amherst,  Sir  L.  Shadwell,  and  Sir  H.  East ;  the  Rajah 
Ram  Mohun  Roy  was  present  Mr.  Grreville,  and  the  Hon. 
W.  Bathurst,  attended  as  clerks  of  the  Privy  Council.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Spankie  resumed  his  address  on  the  part  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  support  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  issue  the  order  in  question.  Dr. 
Lushington  rose  to  reply  on  the  part  of  the  appellants,  and 
pointed  out  the  spirit  of  discontent,  which,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  those  most  conversant  with  the  feelings  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Gentoo  nation,  would  be  excited,  should  their 
Lordships  sanction  this  interference  with  one  of  their  most 
sacred  rites.  Dr.  L.  concluded  at  three  o^clock,  when  coun- 
sel withdrew.  Their  Lordships  afterwards  remained  a  con- 
siderable time  in  deliberation,  and  will  submit  the  result  to 
His  Majesty  in  Council  for  his  approbation.*'  A  few  days 
after,  a  JPrivy  Council  was  held  by  the  King,  at  which  the 
report  of  the  Lords  of  the  CouncU,  on  the  petition  from  cer- 
tam  Hindoos,  against  the  order  of  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
abolishing  the  Suttee,  heard  at  three  cUfferent  sittings,  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  King  in  Council,  when  it  was 
ordered — that  the  petition  be  dismissed  !  Thus  the  impor- 
tant object  of  the  abolition  of  Suttees  has  been  happily 
effected,  and  the  efforts  of  the  few  Hindoos  in  Bengal,  who 
desired  the  continuance  of  this  murderous  rite,  rendered 
abortive. 

The  Government  in  India  should  now  be  stimulated  to 
promote  the  abolition  of  this  rite  in  the  tributary,  allied,  and 
independent  states,  and  in  the  Eastern  Islands.  Represen- 
tation and  remonstrance  from  its  Functionaries,  would  go  far  to 
effect  the  extirpation  of  this  custom  in  every  part  of  the  East. 
This  object  should  be  steadily  and  sedulously  pressed  upon  their 
attention.    The  expression  of  public  opinion  in  this  coimtxy 
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is  yeiy  influentiaL  The  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  public 
letter  to  the  Governor  General,  in  1827,  remarked,  relative  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Suttee,  ^^  You  will  have  perceived,  from 
the  public  channels  of  intelligence,  that  this  is  a  subject  which 
has  excited  a  strong  interest  in  the  public  mind  of  this  coun- 
try."* Let  eveiy  philanthropist  exert  himself  to  promote  the 
annihilation  of  this  and  every  inhuman  practice  in  Hindostan. 
Britain  is  eminently  qualified  for  such  a  work,  may  she  know 
and  act  agreeably  to  her  high  destiny.  '^Who  that  sees 
Great  Britain  yet  upon  her  throne,  after  a  conflict  in  which 
she  has  survived  the  united  assaults  of  the  European  nations, 
and  has  equally  triumphed  over  the  arts  and  arms  of  her  ori- 
ental enemies — ^who  that  beholds  her '  sitting  as  a  queen,*  and, 
after  having  humbled  the  Tyrant  of  Europe,  ana  raised  the 
nations  he  had  oppressed,  now  legislating  in  peace,  for  her 
own  remote  empire  in  the  East;  — ^who  that  beholds  her  en- 
riched by  commerce,  and  ennobled  by  conquest,  will  hesitate 
to  pronounce,  that  this  is  peculiarly  the  time  to  interpose  for 
the  deliverance  of  her  own  subjects  fi^>m  the  oppression  of  a 
sanguinary  superstition,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  that  she 
has  herself  been  preserved  amidst  surrounding  ruin,  for  no 
ordinary  purposes  ?*'t  And  what  are  those  purposes,  but 
being  the  eminently  honoured  means,  of  promoting  the  uni- 
versal diflusion  of  the  principles  of  that  Gospel,  by  which  the 
language  of  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled: — ^^  All  the  ends  of 
the  world  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord :  and  all 
the  Idndreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  Thee.  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain :  for  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.** 

*  Par.  Papen,  vol.  vi.  July  1828,  p.  21. 
t  Poyndefs  Speech,  on  Human  Saciifices  in  India,  1827,  p.  214 
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A  VOICE  FROM  INDIA ; 

OB, 

THE  HORRORS  OF  A  SUTTEE. 


Wbat  means  that  gloomy  fimenl  p^, 

On  Oanges^  banks  its  tall  head  raising, 
And  those  red  gleams  of  murky  fire, 

E'en  now  around  its  broad  base  blazing  P 
Wbat  mean  those  wild  and  ftantic  yells. 

As  from  a  thousand  throats  resoondingi 
With  drums  and  trumpet's  awful  peals. 

From  distant  hills  and  woods  resounding? 

Ah  t  'tis  a  dark  and  murd'roas  deed. 

Which  cruel  Brahmuns  there  are  doing, 
Well  may  the  heart  turn  sick,  and  bleed, 

While  such  a  dreadful  theme  pursuing! 
For  see !  on  that  detested  pile. 

By  her  lord's  corpse  the  widow  Ifing, 
While  Moloch,  with  a  fiendish  smue, 

Looks  on,  and  views  his  victim  dying. 

See  how  she  writhes !  hark  to  her  screams,      ^ 

As  now  the  lurid  flames  enfold  her! 
But  all  is  rain,  no  pi^  gleams 

In  the  stem  face  of  one  beholder ! 
Her  kindred  stand  with  hearts  of  stone. 

Cased  by  the  demon  Superstition ; 
Hear  her  last  agonizinff  groan. 

Nor  heafe  a  sigh  at  her  conditioa ! 

Ye  British  matrons,  husbands,  ores. 

Your  souls  with  soft  compassion  glowing, 
O !  haste  to  quench  the  horrid  fim 

Whence  human  blood  is  daily  flowing ! 
With  your  loved  King  and  Country  pl^id. 

Implore  the  Senate  of  your  nation, 
lliat  Hindoitan  may  soon  he  freed 

From  scenes  of  such  abomination. 

And  send,  O !  send  the  Gospel  forth 

To  the  dark  haunts  of  superstition ! 
That  they  may  learn  a  Saviour's  worth. 

And  find  in  him  nn's  true  remission. 
Arise,  thou  Sun  of  Righteousness ! 

On  heathen  lands  pour  forth  thy  splendour; 
Then  love  and  peace  their  homes  shall  bless, 

And  their  steel'd  hearts  grow  soft  and  tender. 

MaUock  Bath.  Ellen. 
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Introductory  remarks — origiuj  nature^  and  evils  of 

Slavery  in  India. 

A  LATE  highly  reacted  writer  on  India,  has  stated,  relative 
to  davery  in  the  East, — ^^  Though  no  slavery  legaUy  exists  in 
the  British  territories  at  this  moment j  yet  the  terms  and  ges- 
tures used  by  servants  to  their  superiors,  all  imply  that  such 
a  distinction  was  at  no  distant  date  very  common.  ^  I  am  thy 
slave ;'  ^  Thy  slave  hath  no  knowledge,'  are  continually  used 
as  expressions  of  submission  and  ignorance.**  From  this 
extract,  and  others  of  asimilar  kind  which  might  be  made 
from  different  writers,  it  is  evident  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  slavery  in  India  are  imperfectly  understood.^  A  Tolumi«« 
nous  collection  of  Papers  on  this  subject,  containing  nearly 
1,000  folio  pages,  was  '  ordered  by  the  Hon.  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed,  March  12th,  1828  ;*  and  it  is  important 
that  their  contents  should  be  generally  known.  Of  these 
papers  it  has  been  remarked,  ^An  attempt  to  digest  such  a  mass 
of  documents  into  a  narrative, .  or  to  reduce  them  into  any 
symmetrical  shape,  is  hopeless ;'  the  Author  has  not  been  thus 
(nscouraged  in  his  investigation  of  th^n;  but,  being  convinced 
that  slavery  in  India  is  a  subject  of  considerable  interest,  he 
kas  devoted  much  time  to  the  perusal  of  these  Papers,  and 
hopes  his  labours  may  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  suffer* 
ing  humanity  in  Indiiau  While  so  many  works  are  extant  on 
West  India  Slavery,  the  Author  is  acquainted  with  but  one 

on  Slayery  in  India,t  and  that  a  small  pamphlet  recently 

~-^'^-^~~— — ^^-^^^— -^^^^—  —  — ~ —  -      -  II 

*  See  an  article  on  Etui  Indian  Slavery ^  in  tke  Friend  of  India,  (Qmr. 
Ser.)  Dec.  1823. 

t  East  India  SlaTery  by  Saintsbury,  1629.  See  also  East  and  West 
India  Sugar,  1823.    Hatchard. 
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published.  To  bring  the  real  state  of  India  before  the  British 
public  must  be  beneficial ;  and,  under  this  conviction,  the 
Author  submits  his  humble  labours  to  the  candid  attention  of 
his  readers. 
f  J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Zillah  Bun- 
'  dlecund,  in  his  valuable  communication  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  Tndia,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  in  March  1808,  very 
justly  remarks, — ^^The  humane  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  England  has  added  lustre  to  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  the 
British  senate ;  and  enrolled,  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  name 
of  Wilberforce  amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  That 
slavery  should  ever  have  been  authorized,  in  any  civilized  com- 
munity, is  as  astonishing  to  the  mind,  as  disgraceful  to  human 
nature.  The  great  Author  of  creation  made  all  men  equally 
firee.  By  what  act  then  can  that  fireedom  be  forfeited  or  given 
up  ?  Surely  liberty  can  be  forfeited  by  no  act  that  does  not 
militate  against  the  general  security  and  well-being  of  society. 
Nor  has  man  more  right  to  sell  or  give  up  the  natural  freedom 
of  his  person,  than  he  has  to  lay  down  his  natural  life  at 
pleasure ;  much  less  can  he  have  any  title  to  dispose  of  the 
liberty  of  another,  even  of  his  child.  That  slavery  is  an  in- 
fringement  of  the  law  of  nature  cannot  be  disputed.  The 
most  respectable  authority  proves  that,  it  is  in  its  own  nature 
invalid.  Blackstone,  speaking  of  the  law  of  nature,  says,  Hhis 
law  of  nature,  coevaJ  with  mankind,  and  dictated  by  God 
himself,  is  of  course  superior  in  obligation  to  any  other.  It 
is  binding  all  over  the  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times ; 
no  human  laws  are  of  any  validity  if  contrary  to  this ;  and 
such  of  them  as  are  valid,  derive  all  their  force  and  authority 
mediately  or  immediately  from  this  original.'  The  most 
strenuous  defenders,  of  Uus  imposition  of  die  powerfrd  on  the 
weaker  part  of  mankind,  pretend  not  to  maintain  its  propriety 
but  on  ideas  of  political  utility.  Impartial  and  minute  inquiry 
into  its  effects  would  at  once  remove  this  specious  veil,  by 
which  the  principle  is  sometimes  hidden ;  and  the  system, 
decorated  in  the  eye  of  sensible  and  virtuous  men  under  mis- 
taken notions  of  human  expediency,  proves  the  uniform  ten- 
dency of  slavery  to  be  depressive  of  every  emanation  of  the 
^mind,  and  highly  destructive  to  our  species.*** 

.  The  origin  of  slavery  in  India^  as  it  exists  among  the  Hin- 
'    doos,  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.     Its  rise  among 
the  Mahomedans  is  evidently  to  be  traced  to  the  triumph  of 
«^ 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slayeiy  in  India,  1828,  p.  299.     There  is  much  truth 
in  the  obserration — **  He  who  loses  his  liberty,  loses  half  his  ?irtue." 
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their  arms.  The  following  extracts,  firom  the  Parliamentary 
Papers  on  slavery  in  India,  afford  some  information  upon  a 
subject  interesting  to  eveiy  humane  mind.  These  Papers  com- 
mence with  the  following  Regulation  for  punishing  decoits  or 
robbers,  and  shew  one  source  of  slavenr  in  the  East — *^  That 
whereas  the  peace  of  this  country  hath  for  some  years  past 
been  greatly  distiubed  by  bands  of  decoits,  who  not  only  in- 
fest the  high  roads,  but  often  plunder  whole  villages,  burning 
the  houses  and  miurdering  the  inhabitants :  And  whereas  these 
abandoned  outlaws  have  hitherto  found  means  to  elude  every 
attempt  which  the  vigilance  of  government  hath  put  in  force, 
for  detecting  and  bringing  such  atrocious  criminals  to  justice, 
by  the  secrecy  of  their  haunts,  and  the  wild  state  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  most  subject  to  their  incursions ;  it  becomes 
the  indispensable  duty  of  government  to  try  the  most  rigorous 
means,  since  experience  has  proved  every  lenient  and  oidinary 
remedy  to  be  ineffectual :  that  it  be  therefore  resolved.  That 
every  such  criminal,  on  conviction,  shall  be  carried  to  the 
village  to  which  he  belongs,  and  be  there  executed  for  a  ter- 
ror and  example  to  others ;  and,  for  the  further  prevention  of 
such  abominable  practices,  that  the  village,  of  which  he  is  an 
inhabitant,  shall  be  fined  according  to  the  enormity  of  the 
crime,  and  each  inhabitant  according  to  his  substance;  and  ^ 
that,  the  family  of  the  criminal  shall  become  the  staves  of  the 
State,  and  be  disposed  of  for  the  general  benefit  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  people,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  govern- 
ment.   Aug.  1772."* 

^^  If  we  may  judge  (says  the  Editor  of  the  Asiatic  Journal, 
in  a  review  of  the  contents  of  the  Papers  on  East  India  Sla- 
very,) fi'om  a  subsequent  minute  and  regulation  of  the  Bengal 
Government  (1774),  this  proposal  was  not  listened  to;  for 
therein,  not  only  is  the  stealing  of  children  or  selling  any  Hin- 
doo as  a  slave  (without  a  regular  deed)  forbidden,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  abolish  slavery  altogether,  after  the  fint  genera- 
tion then  living,  owing  to  ^  the  great  increase  of  late  years 
of  this  savage  commerce,  and  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  strides 
towards  depopulation,^  Further  inquiry  however  seems  to 
have  convinced  the  Bengal  Government,  that  there  were  dis- 
tricts where  slavery  was  in  general  usage,  and  the  abolition 
of  which  might  impede  cultivation.  The  Government  observes, 
that  the  opinions,  of  the  most  creditable  Mussulman  and  Hin- 
doo inhabitants,  condemn  the  usage  of  selling  slaves,  as  re- 


1 


*  Par.  Papers,  p.  2. 
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pugnant  to  the  particular  precepts  both  of  the  Koran  and  tlie 
Shaster."* 

The  Provincial  Council  of  Patna,  in  Aug.  1774,  address 
the  Governor,  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  on  tlus  subject  as  fol- 
lows:— ^'  We  find  that  thfere  are  two  kinds  of  slaves  in  this 
province,  Mussulman  and  Hindoo ;  the  former  are  properly 
called  Mualazadeh,  and  the  latter  Kahaar.  Slaves  of  either 
denomination  are  considered  in  the  same  light  as  any  other 
property^  and  are  transferrable  by  the  owners  or  descend  at 
his  demise  to  his  heirs.  They  date  the  rise  of  the  custom  of 
Kahaar  slavery  firom  the  first  incursions  of  the  Mahomedans  . 
when  the  captives  were  distributed  by  the  general  among  the 
officers  of  his  army,  to  whose  posterity  they  remained.  All 
other  slaves  have  become  so  by  occasional  purchase,  as  in 
cases  of  fiunine^  &c.  The  Elaboleh  must  be  signed  by  the 
mother  or  grandmother,  and  not  by  the  father.  Children  also 
bom  of  slaves  are  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  woman, 
though  married  to  a  slave  of  a  different  family .^'f 
'  The  Collector  at  Trichinopoly,  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Government,  addressed  to  a 
number  of  Collectors  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  describes  the  origin  of  pullers  or  agricultural 
slavery  as  follows: — ^^^Itis,  I  apprehend,  indisputable,  that 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  Hindoo  government,  agricultural  and 
domestic  slavery  existed  to  an  indefinite  extent  The  practice 
was  sanctioned  by  prescription,  and  upheld  by  law :  but  it 
will  be  foimd  that  the  terms  of  bondage,  and  the  nature  of  the 
services  required  firom  the  slaves,  differed  essentially  in  almost 
every  district  No  distinct  information  can  be  obtained  at 
what  period  agricultural  slavery  commenced.  It  is  now  im« 
possible  to  trace,  whether  this  establishment  took  its  rise 
fix>m  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  indigent  to  the  wealthy, 
or  whether  the  pullers  were  originally  captives  taken  in  war. 
But,  as  this  species  of  bondage  is  generally  the  concomitant 
of  barbaxous  governments,  it  must  of  necessity  have  been  a 
veiy  ancient  institution  of  the  Hindoos.  Under  their  arbitrary 
government,  the  distinctions  of  cast  were  scrupulously  main- 
tained ;  an<^  adverting  to  the  circumstance  of  the  meerassidars 
in  Trichinopoly  being  Brahmuns,  it  scarcely  excites  surprise 
that  agricultural  slavery  should  exist  here  unchanged  and 
undiminishedyx 

*  Asi,  Journ.,  Nov.  1828,  p.  b5^Q. 
t  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  5.  {  Par.  Papers,  p.  892. 
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'  The  late  Sir  Stajnfoid  Raffles,  Lieut  Governor  of  the  Islaad 
of  Java,  in  1812,  giyes  the  following  information,  respecting 
the  origin  of  slavery  in  the  Eastern  Isles : — 

'*  Macassar  and  its  neighbourhood  maybe  considered  as  a  principal  source 
from  ivbich  slaves  ha?e  been  exported;  and  without  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  origin  and  causes  of  this  state  of  society,  which,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  must  be  referred  to  backwardness  of  civihzatiou  and  prevalence 
of  native  authority,  it  must  be  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the 
favourite  source  of  revenue  among  those  chieftains,  it  will  require  much 
caution  in  attempting  any  measures  to  restrain,  where  argument  could  be  of 
no  avidl,  and  force  would  be  inconvenient  In  my  instructions  to  Captain 
Phillips,  on  his  proceeding  to  Macassar,  I  directed  his  attention  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  to  this  interesting  subject;  but  I  regret  to  find  from  his 
report,  tluit  at  present  there  is  litUe  prospect  of  his  favourable  interference. 
In  short,  he  seems  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  '  as  men-stealers  are  veiy 
common  over  the  countiy,  if  he  prohibited  their  selling  their  stolen  property 
at  .Macassar,  they  would  still  carry  on  the  tnule  in  the  Boui  territd^ ;' 
where,  though  so  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  Resident,  the  Rajah 
would  no  doubt  maintain  his  right,  equally  with  that  which  he  exercises  at 
pleasure,  of  life  and  death. 

**  The  native  laws,  usages,  and  habits,  regarding  slavery,  are  in  many 
instances  so  various  and  contnidictory,and  it  is  so  difficult  to  trace  them  to 
anv  authentic  source,  that  is  universaQy  admitted,  that  I  am  fearful  very  little 

ajnt  will  be  obtained  from  them.  IrisoneiB  of  war  are  in  many  cases  con- 
lered  as  die  proper^  of  the  conqueror,  and  consequently  sold  as  slaves. 
The  families  of  criminals,  who  may  be  executed  for  particular  crimes  become 
likewise  a  droit  of  the  chief;  and  in  many  cases  cnminals  are  pardoned  on 
condition  of  being  sold  into  slavery.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Islands,  debtors  Moome  leflponsibte  in  their  services  to  their  creditors,  and  it 
does  not  appear,  that  there  is  any  generally  acknowledged  law  among  them, 
to  prevent  tne  chief  of  a  family  selling  his  wife  and  children  into  slavery. 
The  desperate  manner  in  whi<ui  the  Bugguese  prows  are  known  to  defend 
themselves  at  sea,  is  accounted  for  by  the  numerous  crew,  who  are  all  sepa- 
rate adventurers  on  a  borrowed  capital,havinff  left  their  families  hypothecated 
for  the  debt,  who  become  slaves  to  the  creditor,  in  the  event  of  the  debtor 
parting  with  the  property  under  any  circumstances  without  his  life. 

^'  The  Dutch  law  beinff  blended  with  the  Roman,  and  the  colonial  law 
founded  on  both,  slavery  has  been  fully  recognised  as  legal  by  the  European 
government;  while  the  univeisal  prevalence  of  Mahomedanism  renders  it 
k^al  with  every  native  administration,  and  as  such  it  appears,  without  any 
occasional  difference  of  opinion,  to  have  been  always  viewed.  Slavery  on 
the  island  of  Java,  is  exclusively  confined  to  domestic  purposes,  and  may  be 
conndered  rather  as  a  regulated  domestic  servitude,  than  that  detestable 
system  which  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  have,  to  the  credit  of  humanity, 
so  vigorously  suppressed  in  the  West  Indies.  Slavmf^  however^  under  any 
shavcj  art/  it  bears  only  the  namej  U  $o  npwpuuU  to  every  principle  of  en- 
liaktened  administration*  and  so  inconsistent  with  your  Lordmip's*  benevolent 
puuM,  that  I  fear  I  shoiud  not  stand  excused^  ta  my  defence  of  such  a  system^ 
under  any  modifications  or  circumstances  whateoer.-f 

*  Lord  Minto.  f  Par.  Papen,  p.  1M — 166.    For  an  account  of  the 

Slave  Trade  at  the  Island  of  Nias^  near  Sumatra,  see  an  interesting  article 
from  the  Singapore  Chronicle,  in  the  Imp.  Mag.  Jan.  1830,  pp.  48-^54. 
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The  rise  of  slavery  in  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales*  Island, 
is  thus  described  in  a  letter  from  the  Judge  and  Magistrate  in 
Jan.  1802,  to  the  Marquis  of  WeUesley,  then  Grorernor 
General  of  India : — 

**  My  Lord  Mamuis: — In  a  case  which  lately  came  judicially  before  me 
a  question  arose,  'Whether  civil  slareiy,  that  is,  a  right  of  one  man  orer 
the  person  and  fortune  of  another,  was  to  be  considered  as  established  at 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island.'  I  was  not  ignorant  that  slayery,  limited  and  un- 
limited, had  been  tolerated.  I  know  that  emigrants,  botii  from  tfie  Malay 
Peninsula  and  from  the  Eastern  Island,  who  hod  become  inhabitants  oi 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  have  been  permitted  to  retain  in  slavery,  those  whom 
they  had  brought  as  slayes  to  this  jplace.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  are  in  utter 
slavery,  while  others  are  only  in  umited  servitude.  The  latter  is  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  styled  slare  debtors,  and  these  are  people  that 
voluntarily  become  slaves  to  their  creditors  till  their  debts  are  paid.  But 
all  this  passed,  mh  tileniio;  for,  alter  a  careful  search,  I  have  not  found 
any  regulation  of  the  local  government,  or  any  order  from  the  Governor 
Genend  in  council,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  slavery,  limited  or  un- 
limited, at  Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  This  right,  if  any  such  in  fact  exists, 
rests  therefore  nmply  on  a  tuage  off&urtem  yean.  Thus  circumstanced, 
having  no  authority  to  guide  my  judgment,  my  delicacy  increased  in  piro- 
portion  to  the  interests  on  which  I  was  called  to  determine ;  and,  in  this 
case,  subordinate  to  the  question  of  civil  slavery,  arose  two  other  questions. 
The  first  a  question  of  fact, '  Whether  the  father  of  A.  ever  had  been  a  slave 
at  QrUiddah  ?*  The  second  a  question  of  law, '  What  was  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  A.  now  resident  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  whether  bom  of  one 
parent  who  was  free,  and  of  another,  who  was  enslaved,  or  bom  of  parents 
who  were  both  slaves,  and  now  resident  at  Prince  of  Wales'  Island. 

**  I  was  desirous  of  avoiding  the  determination  of  this  case,  and  remitted 
it  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor;  but,  in  deference  to  his  particular  request,  I 
gave  my  opinion,  that  the  evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  father  ever  had  been 
a  iUtve,  hut  that  it  inclined  to  thew  that  the  mooter  had  oeen  a  elave  at  Qaid- 
dah,  and  I  thought  the  ton  shouldfoUow  the  condition  of  hit  father.  I  was  led  to 
this  opinion,  from  a  consideration  that  it  is  the  old  law  of  villanage  in  England, 
and,  although  I  know  it  was  contxary  to  the  maxim  of  the  civilians,  jpotfer 
eepdtur  venirenty  yet  the  latter  autnority  had  no  weight  with  me;  firat, 
because  slavery  had  not  yet  been  establiuied  by  authority;  next,  because  1 
could  not  see  any  local  circumstance  requiring  itsestablisnment;  and,lasdv, 
because  a  ttate  if  tUveery  isy  in  itt  own  nofure,  body  neither  ut^ul  to  the 
matter  nor  to  the  dave^  nor  to  the  ttate  under  which  they  live.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor,  on  the  contraiy,  was  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  proved  both 
parents  of  A.  were  slaves,  and  under  the  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  justice  on  this  island,  ultimately  decreed,  that  A.,  resident  in  this  island, 
should  be  delivered  up  as  a  slave  to  Hakim  Sullee,  Captain  Malay,  resident 
also  on  this  island. 

*'  By  this  decree  daverv  is  now  recopised  and  established  bv  the  local 
government  of  this  island ;  and  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  observations 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  considemtion  of  your 
Excellency  in  council,  I  fed  the  necessity  of  representing  that  r^ulations 
are  now  requisite,  in  which  the  right  that  a  master  is  to  possess  over  the  per- 
son and  fortune  of  his  skve,  at  Ftince  of  Wales'  Idand,  should  be  expUeitiy 
defined;  and  I  h^e  thatyour  Excdlency  in  council  will  take  into  consideration 
the  cote  of  the  offspring  of  slavety  and  particularly  of  those,  who  are  bom  of 
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one  Mxent  wbo  is  free,  while  the  other  is  a  slare.  Nothing  can  he  presumed 
on  the  modemtion  or  jnstice  of  Mahomedans  who  possess  slaves.  By  their 
usages  the  Tirtne  or  honour  of  female  slaves  is  at  the  mercy  of  their  master ! 
I  could  hope  that  the  right  of  the  master  was  by  law  ezpresdy  limited  to 
the  bounds  of  humanity.  I  hare  no  other  apolcray  to  offer,  than  my  con- 
▼iction,  that  the  subject  matter  of  my  letter  is  of  ue  first  importance,  to  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  this  rising  colony."* 

The  nature  of  slavery  in  India  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts.  The  Goyemor  General,  m  1775,  transmitted 
to  the  Hon.  Conrt  of  Directors,  extracts  from  a  translation  of 
the  Hindoo  Laws,  by  N.  B.  Halhed,  Esq.  From  this  code 
it  appears  that  slaves  are  divided  inixi fifteen  classes,  viz. — 

**1.  Whoerer  is  bora  of  a  female  daye,  and  is  called  Oerhejat 
•    3.  Whoeyer  is  purchased  for  a  price,  and  is  caBed  Keereeut 

3.  Whoever  is  mund  any  where  Jnf  ckanee  and  is  called  Lubdehee.  \ 

4.  Whoever  is  a  slave  oy  descent  fitom  his  ancestors,  and  his  called 
Dayavaupakut  / 

6.  Whoever  hath  been  f^,  and  hath  had  his  life  preserved  by  another 
daring  a  famine,  and  is  called  Enakal  Behrut 

6.  Whoever  hath  been  delivered  up  as  a  pledge  for  money  borrowed,  and 
is  called  Abut 

7.  Whoever,  to  free  himself  from  the  debt  of  one  creditor,  hath  borrowed 
money  from  another  person,  and,  having  discharged  the  old  debt  gives  him- 
self up  as  a  servant  to  the  person  with  whom  the  present  debt  is  contracted ; 
or  whoever,  by  way  of  terminating  the  importumties  of  a  creditor,  deUvecs 
hinuelf  up  for  a  servant  to  that  creditor,  and  is  call  Mookfaud. 

8.  Whoever  hath  been  enslaved  by  die  fortune  of  battle,  and  is  called 
Joodih  Peeraput. 

9.  Whoever  becomes  a  slave  by  a  loss  on  the  chances  of  dice,  or  other 
games,  and  is  called  Puxgeet;  according  to  the  ordinations  of  Perkashkar 
and  Pareijant,  and  according  to  the  ordination  of  Chendeesur,  it  is  thus, 
that  by  whatever  chance  he  is  conquered,  and  becomes  a  slave,  he  is  called 
Pttigeet — approved. 

10.  Whoever  of  his  own  desire  says  to  another, "  I  am  become  your  slave," 
and  is  called  Opookut 

1 1.  When  a  Chebteree,  or  Bice,  having  become  Sinassee,  apostates  from 
that  way  of  life,  the  magistrate  shall  make  him  a  slave,  and  is  called  Per- 
beQabesheet. 

12.  Whoever  voluntarily  gives  himself  as  a  slave  to  another  for  a  stipulated 
time,  and  is  called  Oheerut. 

13.  Whoever  performs  servitude  for  his  subsistence,  and  is  called  Bheekut 

14.  Whoever,  from  the  desire  of  possessing  a  slave  giri,  becomes  a  slave, 
and  is  called  Berbakrut 

16.  Whoever  of  his  own  accord  sells  his  liberty,  and  becomes  a  slave,  and 
is  called  Bekreet."t 

Sir  R.  Chambers,  on  the  trial  of  the  commander  of  a  Danish 
trading  vessel,  for  procoring  native  children^  and  exporting 
them  as  slaves,  in  1789,  stated  the  only  cases  in  which  slavery 

was  lawful  under  the  Mahomedan  Oovemment. — ^^  Infidels, 

—• — ^-  -- —  —  —  — 

*  Pto.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  429, 430. 
t  Pur.  Papers,  pp.  7, 306. 
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taken  prisoners  in  war,  fighting  i^^ainst  Miissulmans,  were  con* 
sidered  the  slaves  of  the  captors;  and  the  slarery  extended  to 
their  children.  In  cases  of  fiaonine,  publicly  declared,  it  was  law- 
ful for  farmers  to  sell  their  children ;  and  persons  of  more  than 
fifteen  year%  of^igej  might  sell  themselves  to  obtain  a  snbsis- 
tence.  But  that  in  these  four  caies,  (the  only  existing  ones 
under  the  Mahomedan  Groyemmenty)  the  condition  of  davery 
was  put  under  many  legal  restrictions,  and  that  it  was  imi- 
lawful  far  a  Muisulmam  to  tell  hii  slave.  That  the  expor- 
tation of  subjects  of  a  Mussulman  goreminent  to  be  sold  to  a 
state  of  slavery  was  unknown ;  and,  he  believed,  that  it  was  the 
first  time  such  an  offence  had  been  committed  under  the  Bri- 
tish flag,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  the  last  He  wished  it 
to  be  understood  that,  if  a  similar  offence  should  ever  unhap- 
pily be  again  tried  before  the  court,  the  punishment  would 
be  more  severe.*'* 

The  nature  of  slavery,  Hindoo  and  Mussulman,  win  appear 
by  the  following  extract,  from  the  valuable  communications 
to  the  Bengal  Government,  of  the  Magistrate  of  Bundlecund. 
This  gentleman  observes, — ^^  Previously  to  my  submission  of 
the  draught  of  the  Regulation  directed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut,  I  deem  it  of  essential  importance 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  on 
the  latM  of  slavery  as  they  now  exist  in  that  part  qfHindosr 
tan^  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  allot  to  the  government  of 
the  Britbh  nation.  For  the  sake  of  perepieuity,  I  shall  tran- 
scribe the  questions  put  to  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  law 
officers  officially,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  declaration  of 
law  on  the  suhject  of  davery^  according  to  their  req[»ective 
codes, — ^insert  their  answers,  and, — offer  such  remarks  as 
present  themselves  to  my  judgment,  or  as  seem  applicable 
to  the  subject 

Questions  put  to  the  Muftee  by  the  Nizamut  Adawlut 

First  Ques.  ^^What  description  of  slaves  are  authorized 
by  the  Mahomedan  law  f*^ 

Ans.  ^^  All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and 
no  man  can  be  a  subject  of  property y  except  an  infidel  in- 
habiting a  cotmtry  not  under  the  power  and  control  qf  the 
faithful.  This  rieht  of  possession  which  the  Moslems  have 
over  Hurbus  (infic&ls  fighting  against  the  faith)  is  acquired  by 
IsteeUij  which  means,  the  entire  subduement  of  any  subject 
of  property  by  force  of  arms.  The  original  right  of  property, 
which  one  man  may  possess  over  another,  is  to  be  acquired 

*  Par.  Papen  on  Slareiy  in  Indi|i,  p.  21. 
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9olel^  by  IgteelOy  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  first  mstanee 
by  purchase,  donation,  or  heritage.  When,  therefore,  an 
Imaum  subdues,  by  force  of  arms,  any  one  of  the  dties  in- 
habited  by  infidek,  sach  of  them  as  may  be  taken  prisoners 
become  his  ri^tful  property,  and  he  has  the  power  of  putting 
ihem  to  death  or  making  mem  slaves,  and  distributing  them 
as  such  among  the  ghazees  (notorious  soldiers),  particularly 
when  fighting  against  infidels ;  or  he  may  set  them  at  liberty 
in  a  Mussulman  country,  and  levy  the  capitation  tax;  should 
he  make  them  sUtos,  they  become  legal  subjects  of  property, 
and  are  transferrable  by  aide,  gift,  or  i^eritance.  But  i^  after 
captiTit^,  they  should  became  contferts  to  the  faith  (Islam),  the 
power  of  death  over  them  is  thereby  barred,  though  they 
would  continue  slaves;  for,  slavery  being  the  necessary  coiw 
sequence  of  original  infidelity,  the  subsequent  conversion  to 
Islam  does  not  affect  the  prior  state  of  bondage  to  which  the 
individual  has  been  regularly  rendered  liable  by  Isteela,  pro- 
vided this  be  clearly  establidied.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  rules  are  applicable  to  the  slaves  of  both  sexes.  If 
slaves  are  afterwards  sold,  or  given  away,  by  the  Imaum,  or  by 
the  ghazees,  who  shared  at  the  distribution,  or  if  they  should 
become  the  property  of  another  by  inheritance,  they  then 
become  slaves  under  the  three  different  classes  of  purchase, 
donation,  and  inheritance. 

^^  K  a  female  should  bear  offspring,  by  any  other  than  by 
her  legal  lord  and  master,  whether  the  fiither  be  a  fieeman  or 
a  slave,  and  whether  the  slave  of  the  said  master,  or  of  any 
other  person,  in  any  one  of  these  cases,  such  ofbpring  is  sub^ 
ject  to  slavery,  and  these  are  called  khanazad  (bom  in  the 
family) ;  but,  if  the  children  be  the  acknowledged  offspring  of 
the  right  owner,  they  are  then  firee,  and  the  mother  of  them 
(being  the  parent  of  a  child  by  her  master)  becomes,  at  his 
decease,  free  also ;  and  this  rule  is  applicable  to  all  their 
descendants  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  practice  among  free 
men  and  women  of  selling  their  own  offspring,  during  the 
time  of  famine,  is  exceedinghr  improper  and  unjustifiable, 
being  iu  direct  opposition  to  the  pruciple  above  stated,  viz* 
that  no  man  can  oe  a  subject  of  prepay,  except  an  infidel 
taken  in  the  act  of  hostilities  against  the  faith.  In  no  case 
can  a  person,  legally  free,  become  a  subject  of  property ;  and, 
children  not  being  the  property  of  their  parents,  all  sales  or 
purchases  of  them,  as  any  other  articles  of  illegal  property, 
are  consequently  invalid.  It  is  also  illegal  for  any  free  man  to 
sell  his  own  person,  either  in  time  of  famine  or  though  he  be 
oppressed  by  a  debt  which  he  is  unable  to  discbarge.     For 
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in  the  first  of  these  cases  a  famished  man  may  feed  upon  a 
dead  body !  or  may  rob  another ;  and  a  distressed  debtor  is 
not  liable  to  any  fine  or  pimishment. 

^*  We  are  not  acouaintea  with  the  principal  or  detailed  circum- 
stances, which  lea  to  the  custom  prevailing  in  most  Mussulman 
countries  of  purchasing  and  sellmg  the  iidiabitants  of  Zangui- 
bar,  Ethiopia,  Nubia,  and  other  Negroes  :  but  the  ostensible 
causes  are,  either  that  the  Negroes  sell  their  own  offspring,  or 
that  Mussulman  or  other  tribes  of  people  take  them  prisoners 
by  firaud,  or  seize  them  by  stealth  firom  the  sea  shores.     In 
such  cases,  they  are  not  legally  slaves,  and  the  sale  and  pur^ 
chase  of  them  are  consequently  invalid.    But  if  a  Mussulman 
army,  by  order  of  an  Imaum,  should  invade  their  country,  and 
make  them  prisoners  of  war  bv  force  of  arms,  they  are  then 
legal  daves ;  provided  that  sucn  Negroes  are  inhabitants  of  a 
country  under  the  government  of  Infidels,  and  in  which  a 
Mussulman  is  not  entitled  to  receive  the  fiill  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  his  own  laws.    With  regard  to  the  custom,  prevail- 
ing in  this  country,  of  hiring  chil^en  fit>m  their  parents,  for 
a  very  considerable  period,  such  as  for  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  and  under  this  pretext  making  them  slaves,  as  well  as 
their  produce  also,  under  the  denomination  of  kharazctd  (do- 
mestic slaves),  the  following  laws  are  applicable ; — It  is  law- 
Jill  and  proper  for  parents  to  hire  out  their  children  on  service, 
but  this  contract  of  hire  "becomes  null  and  voidufhen  the  child 
arrives  at  the  years  of  discretion,  as  the  right  of  parentage 
then  ceases.    A  free  man,  who  has  reached  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion, may  enter  into  a  contract  to  serve  anotner,  but  not 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  such  as  for  seventy'  years ;  as  this 
also  is  a  mere  pretext,  and  has  the  same  object  of  slavery  in 
view,  whereas  the  said  firee  man  has  the  option  of  dissolving 
any  contract  of  hire  under  either  of  the  following  circum- 
stances:— ^It  is  the  custom,  in  contracts  of  this  nature,  for  a 
person  hired  on  service  to  receive  a  compensation  in  money, 
clothes,  and  food,  as  the  price  of  hire;  any  day  therefore  that 
a  servant  receives  such  a  compensation,  he  is  in  duhr  bound 
to  serve  for  that  day,  but  not  otherwise.    The  conmtion  of 
contract  of  hire  requires  that  the  return  of  profit  be  equal  to 
the  price  of  hire,  and  this  cannot  be  ascertained  but  by  de- 
grees, and  in  course  of  time.    The  contract  of  hire,  tlierefore, 
becomes  complete,  or  fiilfiUed  according  to  the  services  or 
benefit  actuaUy  rendered  in  return  for  die  price  of  hire  re- 
ceived, and  the  person  hired  has  consequenfly  the  option  of 
dissolving  the  contract  at  any  moment  of  the  period  onginally 
agreed  for. 
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**  It  is  unavoidable  and  actually  necessary  in  contracts  of 
a  different  nature^  such  as  in  rent  of  land,  &c.,  that  the  lessee 
should  not  have  this  power ;  but  reverting  to  contracts  of  hire 
for  service  for  a  long  period,  the  nefarious  practices  of  sub- 
jecting free  men  to  a  state  of  bondage,  under  this  pretence, 
it  appears  expedient  to  provide  against  such  abuses ;  and  with 
this  view  to  restrict  the  period  for  service  in  all  contracts  of 
hired  freemen  to  a  month,  one  year,  or  the  utmost  to  three 
years,  as  in  cases  of  Ijanawugh,  a  form  of  endowment  It  is 
customary  also  among  the  Zanane  Towaf,  (women  who  keep 
sets  of  dancing  girls,)  to  purchase  female  free  children  from 
their  parents,  or  by  engagements  directly  with  the  children 
themselves ;  exclusively  of  the  illegality  of  such  purchases, 
there  is  a  further  evil  resulting  from  Hus  practice,  which  is, 
the  children  are  taught  dancing  and  singing  for  others,  and 
are  also  made  prostitutes,  which  are  extremely  impropei,  and 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  law." 

Remarls. — '*  From  the  reply  it  is  evident  that,  by  the  Mussulman  law,  no 
roan  can  hare  the  right  of  property  o?er  another  human  being  except  a 
Mussulman,  and  even  he  can  acquiro  that  right  over  an  infidel  only,  in- 
habiting a  country  nut  under  the  power  and  control  of  the  faithful ;  ana  that 
this  right,  which  Mussulmans  have  over  infidels  fighting  against  the  faith,  is 
acquirable  by  Isteela,  which  means  the  entire  subduement  of  any  subject 
of  property  by  force  of  arms ;  the  right  of  property,  therefore,  which  one 
man  may  nossess  over  another,  is  to  be  acquired,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
Isteela.  *  it  follows  that  all  peisons  in  a  state  of  bondage,  over  whom  the 
right  of  property  has  not  been  obtained  by  Isteela,  or  the  offspring  of  parents 
over  whom  the  above  right  was  not  acquired,  are,  by  the  Mussulman  law, 
free ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Hakim,  respecting  persons  claiming  their 
freedom,  over  whom  the  right  of  property  derived  from  Isteela  cannot  be 
legally  established  or  traced,  to  declare  such  persons  of  either  sex  free  by  a 
legal  recorded  decision,  which  shall  secure  to  them  the  future  enjoyment  of 
that  freedom. 

**  Slaves  sold  or  given  away  by  the  Imaum,  or  the  ghazee  (conquerors 
or  victorious  troops)  who  shared  at  the  distribution,  or  if  afterwards  they 
become  the  proper^  of  another  by  inheritance,  continue  slaves  under  the 
different  rights  of  pureh&se,  donation,  and  heirship.  It  appears  by  the 
Mussulman  law  that  the  offspring  of  a  female  slave,  whether  by  a  free- 
man or  slave  of  any  description,  except  by  her  master,  such  offsprings  are 
slaves,  and  are  called  khanazad  (bom  in  the  family).  If,  however,  the 
offspring  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  master,  they  shall  be  free,  and  the 
moUier  also,  at  the  death  of  her  owner,  becomes  free ;  and  thi*  alto  emanci" 
pates  their  ducendantt  to  the  latest  posterity.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
provision  here  noticed,  &c.,  that,  to  entitle  the  ehud  to  freedom^  and  the 
mother  to  emancipation^  on  the  death  of  her  lord^  his  acknowledgment,  and 
that  he  is  the  father,  the  offmina  of  the  slave  isnecessary  to  give  the  law  force. 
Here  the  principles  pursuea  by  European  legislation  are  reversed,  and  there 
are  many  obvious  motives  that  may  induce  the  owner  to  deny  his  being 
the  father  of  the  child. 

"  It  is  declared  by  the  Mussulman  law,  as  here  developed,  that  a  fret 
man  cannot  sell  his  oivn  person.    The  law  officer  here  states  his  unacquaint- 
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anoe  with  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  mrevalence  of  the  cuBtom  in 
most  Mussulman  countries,  of  purchasing  and  selling  the  inhabitants  of 
Zanguibar,  Ethiopia,  Nubia,  and  other  Negroes :  they  are  evidently  not 
legally  slaves  by  the  Mussulman  law. 

'*  A  free  man  arrived  at  the  years  of  discreticm,  may  contract  to  serve  for 
a  reasonable,  not  a  great  length  of  time,  such  as  seventy  years;  but  it  is 
here  stated,  that  the  said  free  man,  so  contracting,  is  to  receive  a  compen- 
sation, and  is  compelled  to  serve  for  that  day  for  which  he  has  received 
compensation,  but  not  otherwise;  the  person  hired  has  consequently  the 
option  of  dissolving  the  contract  at  anv  moment  of  the  period  originally 
agreed  for.  It  is  observable,  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  iJl  con- 
tracts, which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  specific  and  mutual ;  but  the  Mussulman 
law  assigns  reasons,  in  the  subsequent  paragraph  of  the  answer  on  which  I 
am  remarking,  explanatory  of  the  causes  which  render  this  contract  different 
from  others,  such  as  rents,  &c.,  where  the  lessee  has  not  this  power,  and 
those  reasons  are  more  enlightened,  and  shew  a  greater  anxiety  for  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  individual,  than  is  commonly  to  be  found  among  the  hiws 
of  Mahomed. 

*'  Here  is  stated  a  custom  existing  amongst  the  Zanane  Towaf,  (women 
who  keep  sets  of  dancing  girls,)  of  purchasing  female  free  bom  childien  from 
their  parents  or  others,  or  maldmg  engagements  with  the  children  themselves, 
to  be  taught  the  practice  of  dancing  and  singing  for  others,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  prostitutes,  which  are  allowed  to  be  extremely  im- 
proper and  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law.  Thg  extent  of  the  above  eM 
would  be  best  ascertained  by  a  few  appropriate  queries  put  to  me  several  mo^ft*- 
trateSf  but  more  espeeiaUp  to  tnose  of  the  large  cities ;  the  result  would  at  onee 
open  the  eyes  of  goveniment  to  an  evil  which  loudly  calls  for  the  inteHerenee 
of  the  LeyishUwrCy  on  every  principle  of  hwrnanity^  morals^  and  policy. 

Second  Ques.  "  What  legal  powers  are  the  owners  of  Haves 
allowed  to  exercise  upon  the  persons  of  their  slaves,  andpar^ 
ticularly  of  their  female  slaves  f^ 

Ans.  *^  The  right&l  proprietor  of  male  and  female  slaves 
has  a  claim  to  tiie  services  of  such  slaves  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability.  He  may  employ  them  in  baking,  cooking,  in 
making,  dyeing,  and  washing  clothes ;  as  agents  in  mercantile 
transactions ;  in  attending  cattle,  in  tillage,  or  cultivation ;  as 
carpenters,  ironmongers,  and  goldsmiths ;  in  transcribing ;  as 
weavers,  and  in  manufacturing  woollen  cloths ;  as  shoemakers, 
boatmen,  twisters  of  silk,  water  drawers ;  in  shaving ;  in  per- 
forming surgical  operations,  such  as  cupping,  &c. ;  as  farriers, 
bricklayers,  and  the  like ;  and  he  may  hire  them  out  on  ser- 
vice in  any  of  the  above  capacities ;  he  may  also  employ 
them  himself,  or  for  the  use  of  his  family  in  other  duties  of  a 
domestic  nature,  such  as  in  fetching  water  for  washing  on 
evazoo  (religious  purification),  or  anointing  his  body  with  oil, 
rubbing  his  feet,  or  attending  his  person  while  dressing,  and 
in  guarding  the  door  of  his  house.  &c.  He  may  also  have 
connexion  with  his  legal  female  slave,  provided  she  is  arrived 
at  the  years  of  maturity,  and  the  master  or  proprietor  has  not 
previously  given  her  in  marriage  to  another." 
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'^  There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  dnties  here  stated  to  be  kwfally 
demandable  from  sUtves  of  both  sexes.  The  obvious  immorality,  and  the 
great  impolicy  and  inhumanity  of  the  licentious  authority  stated  in  this 
answer,  requues  no  comment  The  law  officer,  although  he  has  stated  in 
part  the  tmth,  has  not  embraced  the  whole  truth:  the  Islamite  has  the 
power,  by  the  Mussulman  law,  of  exercising,  with  his  female  slaves,  licentious 
mtercourse,  at  the  mention  of  which  modesty  recedes  with  blushes  and 
humanity  shrinks  with  horror!" 

Third  Ques.  ^^  What  offences  upon  the  persons  of  slaves, 
and  particularly  of  female  slaves^  committed  by  their  oumers 
or  by  others,  are  legally  punishable,  and-  in  what  manner  ?^^ 

Ans.  ^^  If  a  master  oppress  his  slave  by  employing  him  on 
any  duty  beyond  hia  ability,  such  as  insisting  upon  his  carry- 
ing a  load  which  he  is  incapable  of  bearing,  or  climbing  a  tree 
which  he  cannot,  the  HaMm  or  ruling  power  may  chastise 
him.  It  is  also  improper  for  a  master  to  order  his  slave  to  do 
that  which  is  forbiaden  by  the  law,  such  as  putting  an  inno- 
cent person  to  death,  setting  fire  to  a  house,  tearing  the  clothes 
off  another,  or  prostituting  himself  by  adultery  and  fornication ; 
to  steal  or  drink  spirits,  or  to  slander  and  abuse  the  chaste 
and  virtuous ;  and,  if  a  master  be  guilty  of  such  like  oppres- 
sions, the  Hsddmmay  inflict  exemplary  punishment  by  Fazir 
and  Ucqubut  Shukool  AUah,  literally,  the  right  of  God,  and 
meaning  on  principles  of  public  justice. 

^'  It  is  further  unlawful  for  a  master  to  punish  his  male  or 
female  dave  for  disrespectful  conduct,  and  such  like  offences, 
further  than  by  sadeeb  (slight  correction),  as  the  power  of 
passing  sentence  of  tazeer  and  gizes  is  solely  vested  in  the 
Hakim.  If,  therefore,  the  master  should  exceed  the  limits  of 
bis  power  of  chastisement,  above  stated,  he  is  liable  to  tazeer. 
If  a  master  should  have  connexion  with  his  female  slave, 
before  she  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  and,  if  the 
female  slave  should  in  consequence  be  seriously  injured,  or 
should  die,  the  ruling  power  may  punish  him  by  tazeer  and 
Uqubut  Hagool  JiUah,  as  before  defined." 

*'  It  will  be  allowed,  that  the  spirit  which  enumerates  and  limits  the  em- 
ployments which  a  master  is  hereby  forbidden  to  extort  from  his  slares,  under 
the  penalty  of  beinff  liable  to  exemphuy  punishment  by  the  Hakim,  on 
principles  of  public  justice,  Ib  humane  and  proper,  and  might  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  good  oider  and  goTemment,  were  it  possible  that  the 
spirit  of  the  law  could  be  carried  into  effect  To  any  man  acquainted  with 
^e  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  no  argument  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  on  the  de^e 
of  suffering  that  an  illiterate,  wretched,  and  desponding  slave  will  submit  to 
from  his  lord,  whom,  fiom  infancy  perhaps,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  look 
upon,  with  trembling  anxiety,  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  his  fate,  upon  whose 
pleasure  all  the  little  hapj^ess,  or  rather  the  absence  of  misery,  which  be 
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hopes  to  experience,  entirelj  depends.    Is  it  likeljr  tliat  a  dare  under  sncb 
GiTcnmstances  should  dare  to  apply  to  the  ruling  power  for  redress  T 

**  If  a  master,  excited  by  lust,  unrestrained  by  sbame,  or  by  habit,  shall 
have  connexion  with  a  female  slaTC  before  she  has  azrired  at  the  yeaxs  of 
maturity,  if  the  female  slave  should  in  consequence  be  severely  injured  or 
die,  what  is  the  oonseq|nence  P  The  ruling  power  may  punish  him  as  before 
defined.    Shall  a  British  government  sanction  so  horrid  a  law  ?  ** 

Fouiih  Ques.  ^Are  slaves  entitled  to  emancipation  upon 
any  and  tchat  maltreatment^  and  may  the  courts  of  justice 
adjudge  their  emancipation  upon  the  proof  of  such  maUreat-- 
ment  ?  In  particular^  may  such  judgment  be  passed  upon 
proof  that  a  female  slave  has,  during  her  minority ^  been  pros- 
tituted by  her  master  or  mistress^  or  that  any  attempt  of 
violence  has  been  made  by  her  owner  ?  *' 

Ans.  '^  If  the  master  of  male  or  female  slaves  should  tyran- 
nize over  them  bj  treating  them  nnjustlji  stinting  them  in 
food,  or  imposing  upon  them  duties  of  an  oppressive  nature ; 
or  if  a  master  shoidd  have  connexion  with  his  slave  giil  before 
she  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  or  should  give  her 
in  marriage  to  anotheri  with  permission  to  cohabit  with  her 
in  this  state,  such  master  sins  against  the  divine  laws,  and 
the  ruling  power  may  punish  him ;  but,  the  commission  of 
such  crimes  by  the  master  does  not  authorize  the  manumission 
of  the  slavCf  nor  has  tJie  Hakim  any  right  or  authority  to 
grant  emancipation.  Adverting  to  the  principle  upon  which 
the  legality  of  slavery  is  originally  established,  viz.  that  the 
subject  of  property  must  be  an  infidel^  and  taken  in  the  €ict 
of  hostilities  against  the  faith;  and  also  to  the  several 
branches  of  legal  slavery  arising  from  this  principle^  as  by 
purchasOy  donation j  inheritance^  and  khanazadee;  whenever 
a  case  of  possession  of  an  unlawful  male  or  female  slave 
should  be  referred  to  the  HaJdm  for  investigation,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Hakim  to  pass  an  order,  according  to  the  original 
right  of  freedom  of  such  individual,  to  deprive  the  unjust  pro- 
prietor of  possession,  and  to  grant  immediate  emancipation  to 
the  slave. 

(Signed  and  sealed) 

Soorajoddeen  UUee 
Mahomed  Hashed.^ 

''The  purport  of  this  question  is,  whether  on  any  and  what  maltreatment 
a  slaTe  is  entitled  to  emancipation  on  proof,  and  whether  the  courts  of  justice 
are  entitled  to  pass  such  judnnent,  particularly  on  females  prostituted 
b^  their  master  or  mistress  during  meir  minority,  or  on  any  attempt  of 
violence  being  made.  From  the  reply  to  this  question,  it  appears  that 
acts  of  oppression,  and  even  violation  of  the  person  of  >a  female  dave,  bo- 
fore  she  IS  at  the  years  of  maturity,  by  the  master,  or  die  crime  of  giving 
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lier  at  lliat  age  in  mairiage^  an  decland,  as  th«y  truly  are,  crimes  against 
tlie  dirine  laws,  and  the  mling  power  may  punish  by  stripes ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  by  the  Mussulman  law,  the  commiBsion  of  these  crimes  by  the 
owner  does  not  entitle  the  wretched  slave  to  manumission,  nor  has  the  ruling 
power  a  right  to  grant  her  emancipation ! ! 

"  Humanity,  which  is  shocked  at  the  idea  of  its  being  a  question  whether 
or  not  British  legislation  shall  sanction  so  diabolic  a  law,  under  the  impres- 
sions of  horror  which  erery  humane  mind  must  feel  at  the  depravity  of  such 
i^uman  laws,  is  relieved  by  the  perusal  of  the  next  sentence.  Adverting 
to  the  principle  upon  which  the  legality  of  slavery  is  originally  established, 
yiz.  ^  subject  of  property  mmt  he  an  tnfidel^  taken  in  the  act  of  hostilities 
aaamst  the  faith;  and  also  to  the  several  branches  of  legal  slavery  which 
shoot  from  this  root  or  principle, — purchase,  donation,  inheritance,  and 
khanazeed;  whenever  a  case  of  possession  of  an  unlawful  male  or  female 
slave,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  not  himself  or  herself  under  the  original  descrip- 
tion of  an  infidel  ti^en  in  the  act  ol  hostilities  against  the  faithful  under  an 
Imaum,  or  descended  from  a  person  of  the  above  description,  over  whom 
the  right  of  property  has  not  been  obtained  by  one  of  the  modes  described, 
shall  come  before  the  ruling  power,  to  pass  an  order  according  to  the  origi- 
nal right  of  freedom  of  such  individual,  and  to  deprive  the  unjust  proprietor 
ofpossession,  and  to  giant  an  immediate  emancipation." 

Similar  questions  put  to  the  Hindoo  Pundit  bj  the  Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

First  Ques.  Ans.  ''There  are  fifteen  different  sorts  of  male 
and  female  slaves.*'    See  p.  285,  in  this  Volume. 

Remarks. — ^  Of  the  injustice  and  unreasonableness  of  the  whole  of  the 
description  of  slaves  sanctioned  by  the  Hindoo  law  on  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  natural  freedom,  or  on  principles  of  expediency  and  humanity, 
WW  I  conceive  will  doubt;  and  to  enter  into  argument  to  prove  this  self- 
evident  perversion  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God,  written  m  the  hearts  of 
all  enliglitened  men,  would  be  a  waste  of  intellect  I  am  confident  such 
wide-spread  degradation  of  the  human  race  can  never  be  authorized  by  an 
enlightened  British  Government" 

Second  Ques.  Ans.  ^^The  owner  of  a  male  or  female  slave 
may  require  of  such  slave  the  performance  of  impure  work, 
such  as  plastering  and  sweeping  the  house,  cleaning  the  door, 
eatewaj,  and  necessaiy ;  rubbing  his  master's  naled  body, 
bunudame  nehanu^  with  oil, and  clothing  him;  removing firag- 
ments  of  victuals  left  at  his  masters  table,  and  eating  them; 
removing  urine  and  human  ordure ;  rubbing  his  master's  feet 
and  other  limbs,  &c.  In  cases  of  disobedience  or  fault  com- 
mitted by  the  slave,  the  master  has  power  to  beat  his  slave 
with  a  thin  stick,  or  to  bind  him  with  a  rope :  and,  if  he 
should  consider  the  slave  deserving  of  severe  punishment,  he 
may  ptUl  his  hair  or  expose  him  upon  an  ass;  but,  if  the 
master  should  exceed  this  extent  of  his  authority,  and  inflict 
punishment  upon  his  slave  of  a  severer  nature  than  above 
stated,  he  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  HaMm  or  ruling  power, 
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of  a  thousand  puns  ofkhar  mahozrensy  eight  thousand  cowries. 
This  is  declared  by  Menu,  according  to  Patnaikar  Behbad^ 
Chinta,  Munnie,  and  other  authorities.'* 

*'  The  facility  and  impnnity  with  which  power  can  tyrannize  over  a  wretch 
in  a  state  of  bondagfe  and  ahsolute  dependence  is  erident ;  and  what  is  Che 
punishment  if,  against  all  chance  or  hope,  the  tyrant  is  brought  to  trial,  and 
even  to  conviction  ?    A  pecuniary  fine ! 

Third  Ques.  Ans.  "A  master  has  no  right  to  command  his 
male  or  female  slave  to  perform  any  other  duties  besides  those 
specified  in  the  answer  to  the  second  question,  or  authority  to 
punish  his  slave  further  than  in  the  manner  before  stated;  and 
if  he  should  exceed  this  discretionary  power,  in  either  case, 
he  is  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  viz.  one  thousand  puns  of 
cowries.     This  is  declared  by  Menu  and  Beshie.'* 

Fourth  Ques.  Ans.  "  The  commission  of  offences,  of  the 
above  nature  by  the  master,  does  not  affect  the  state  of  the 
slave ;  and  the  ruling  power  has  not  the  right  of  granting  his 
manumission;  but  if  it  should  be  established  in  evidence, 
before  the  Hsikim,  that  any  person  having  stolen  or  inveigled 
away,  a  child  or  slave,  had  afterwards  sold  him  to  another, 
or  that  any  person  had  compelled  another  into  a  state  of 
slavery  by  violence,  the  ruling  power  may  then  order  the 
emancipation  of  such  child  or  slave ;  and  if  a  master,  or  any 
other  person  by  permission  of  the  master,  should  cohabit  with 
a  slave  girl  before  she  has  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  and 
this  fact  be  proved,  the  ruling  power  may  sentence  such  offen- 
der to  pay  a  fine  oi  fiftypuns  of  cowries,  but  cannot  emanci- 
pate the  slave  girl ! 

"  Whenever  a  slave  girl  has  borne  a  child  by  her  master, 
such  slave,  together  mth  the  child,  becomes  free,  and  the  ruling 
poiver  should  sanction  their  emancipation. 

"This  is  the  law  declared  by  Jak  Bulk  Mannoo  and  Kutoo- 
bun,  according  to  Mittuchora  and  other  authorities. 

(Signed)  Chattoor  Bhooj  Necarutun 

Chiterput  Oapadhea.^ 

'*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  conunission  of  any,  or  all  of  the  offences  sup- 
posed in  the  fourth  question,  affect  the  state  of  bondage  in  the  sufferings  of 
the  wretched  slave,  nor  by  the  Hindoo  law  has  the  ruling  power  the  authority 
of  emancipating  the  injured  bondsman,  eren  under  all  tne  above  maltreat- 
ment;  but  a  treacherous  inveigling  away  of  a  child  and  selling  it  as  a  slave, 
or  subjecting  to  slavery  by  violence,  are  declared  illegal,  and  the  ruling 
power  may  emancipate  sucb  child  or  slave.  Should  however  a  master,  or 
any  other  by  pennission  of  the  owner,  cohabit  with  a  slave  girl  before  she 
has  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  and  the  fact  be  proved,  the  ruling  power 
may  sentence  the  offender  to  fifty  puns  of  cowries.     Here  a  crime,  most 
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momtiooB,  bj  wUok  the  laws  of  n&toxe  are  outiaged,  is  punishable  bv  a 
peconiazj  fine !    I  sappoee  for  the  benefit  of  the  ruling  power." 

**  The  foregoing  being  the  Mussulman  law,  as  expounded 
by  the  law  officers,  and  the  Mussulman  law  being  that  by 
which  we  govern  in  cases  of  life  and  limb,  surely  it  ought  to 
be  extended  to  personal  freedom ;  for  from  personal  freedom 
alone  can  life  or  limb,  the  first  gifts  of  nature,  acquire  their 
due  value.  The  foregoing,  I  think,  will  be  admitted,  and  in- 
vestigation will  render  it  evident,  that  at  the  present  monienty 
of  the  many  thousands  male  and  female  slaves  held  in  bond- 
age  in  the  Compantfs  dominions^  and  subject  to  the  grossest 
usagey  prostitution^  and  every  other  d^yravity^  under  the 
pretence  of  slavery  being  sanctioned  by  the  Mussulman  law^ 
not  a  single  man  or  woman  existSy  to  whom  the  right  of  pro- 
pertyy  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  that  lawy  can  possibly 
be  established!  The  mode,  therefore,  of  remedying  the  gross 
evils  that  exist,  is  as  easy  as  it  is  obvious.  Enforce  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Mussulman  law  as  it  apphes  to  slaves,  and 
as  far  as  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  Indian  posses- 
sions are  concerned,  you  remedy  the  evil,  and  give  the  bless- 
ing of  liberty  to  thousands,  without  infringing  a  particle  of  the 
Mahomedan  religion ;  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  this  regulation 
is  connected  with  the  Mussulman  religion,  you  only  check  a 
licentious  deviation  from  the  principles  of  law  and  religion  on 
the  point  in  question.^* 

llie  practice  of  kidnapping  children,  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing them  as  slaves,  appears  to  have  been  very  prevalent  in 
various  parts  of  India.  Respecting  a  case  of  this  kind  at 
Midnapore,  on  the  borders  of  Orissa,  in  1794,  the  Magistrate, 
R.  Bathurst,  Esq.,  thus  expressed  his  indignation  of  the 
crime. — "To  that  part  of  the  ftitwa  which  respects  Shazaddee, 
equity  and  humanity  alike  prompt  me  to  object  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Her  crime  is  ^  a  nature  to  break  asunder  the 
tenderest  tieSy  and  to  consign  its  innocent  victimsy  either 
rudely  tomy  or  cruelly  seduced  from  their  parents^  homCy  to 
hopeless  slavery y  to  experience  in  the  course  of  ity  tooprobablyy 
no  wages  but  stripeSy  no  relief  but  death.  Such  is  the  com- 
plexion of  her  guilt  What  says  the  ftitwa,  which,  regulated 
by  Mussulman  justice,  weighs,  it  would  seem,  in  tlie  same 
scale  of  moral  turpitude,  the  stealing  of  a  cur  dog  and  the 
kidnapping  of  a  child  ?  Thirty-five  strokes  with  a  rattan  and 
four  monAs  confinement,  which  if  changed  to  hard  labour 
and  imprisonment  for  life,  although  still  disproportioned  to  the 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  309—317. 
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extent  of  her  offence,  might,  perhaps,  operate  to  deter  others 
from  the  practice  of  similar  enormities.'^* 

The  nature  of  slavery  in  Canara,  under  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, is  thus  described  by  J.  6.  Rayenshaw,  Esq.,  Collector, 
in  1801: — ^'^  There  are  three  distinctions  of  the  Daerds  or 
slaves, — Hie  Moondaul^  Mogare  or  Magor^  and  Mavey  Daerd  : 
the  former  two  differ  from  the  latter  in  the  way  of  food  ;-— 
neither  of  them  will  eat  the  flesh  of  a  cow  or  bidlock ;  or  go 
near  the  place  where  one  has  died  or  been  killed,  till  the  car- 
case is  removed ;  the  Mavey  Daerd,  though  he  will  not  kill 
the  animal,  will  eat  its  flesh  after  it  is  dead.  If  one  dies  at  the 
house  of  a  Moondaul  or  Magor,  a  Mavey  is  sent  for  to  remove 
the  carcase.  In  the  Moondaul  and  Mayer  sects,  property 
descends  from  uncle  to  nephew;  a  father  gives  up  his  children 
to  their  uncle.  In  the  Mogaxe  sects,  property  descends  from 
father  to  son.  A  Mogare  and  a  Moondaul  will  eat  together, 
though  it  is  not  common;  if,  however,  Ihey  do,  the  form  of 
taking  away  the  dishes  or  pans  they  eat  out  of,  washing  and 
returning  them  clean  to  the  party  who  gives  the  repast,  is  in- 
variably observed.  They  never  intermarry  by  consent;  but 
if  a  Moondaul  runs  away  with  a  Mogare,  the  latter  sect  as- 
semble, call  on  the  Moondaul,  and,  after  reprimanding  him 
for  the  crime  he  has  committed,  make  him  pay  a  fine  for  the 
offence,  and  give  a  repast  to  the  whole  party ;  when  they  have 
eaten,  ihe  Mogare  is  considered  as  having  relinquished  her 
cast,  and  being  made  over  to  the  Moondaul.  Neither  of  these 
sects  associate  with  the  Mavey  Daerd. 

^'  If  a  Moondaul  goes  to  a  landlord,  or  other  person,  and 
says  he  wants  to  marry  through  his  interests ;  if  the  person 
consents,  he  g^ves  him  from  ^ee  to  four  pagodas  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  ceremony ;  the  Daerd,  as  soon  as  married, 
brings  his  wife  to  his  landlord's  house,  and  both  are  bound  to 
serve  him  and  his  heirs  as  long  as  the  husband  lives.  The 
landlord  is  considered  as  bound  to  £^ve  the  man,  per  annum, 
two  cloths,  each  five  cubits  in  length ;  and  the  woman  two, 
each  of  eight  cubits  length,  one  to  cover  the  lower  and  one 
the  upper  part  of  their  frame,  the  estimated  expense  of  which 
is  one  and  a  half  rupees ;  the  man  is  to  receive  one  and  a  half, 
and  the  woman  one  hami  of  rice  per  diem,  besides  one  mora 
of  rice  per  annum  between  them ;  this  allowance  is  called 
'  mogu.*  This  couple  have  no  claim  over  any  children  they 
may  have  horn :  they  are  the  exclusive  property  of  their  uncle. 
If  he  agrees  to  their  remaining  with  their  father  till  they  are 
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grown  up,  and  their  father  consents  to  keep  them,  this  may 
be  done;  and  i^  when  grown  up,  their  father's  owner  gires 
the  males  money  to  marry,  they  are  bound  to  serve  him  and 
his  heirs  as  long  as  they  live.  If,  however,  their  uncle  does 
not  agree  to  their  remaining  with  their  father  when  young, 
he  takes  them,  and  his  master  pays  them  according  to  the 
work  they  do.  As  to  the  daughters,  if  their  uncle  agree, 
they  may  remain  with  their  father,  tUl  some  person  comes 
with  their  uncle's  consent  to  ask  them  in  marriage ;  they  are 
then  given  up  and  bound  to  serve  their  husband's  owner.  In 
the  event  of  the  husband's  death,  his  master  has  no  right 
whatever  over  the  mother  and  children,  who  become  the  pro- 
perty of,  or  for  whom  the  children's  uncle  is  bound  to  provide, 
and  they  are  bound  to  serve  his  master  if  he  has  work  for 
them.  If  a  man  wants  to  marry  a  second  time,  his  master 
suppHes  him  with  money ;  in  consideration  of  this  extra  ex- 
pense, he  stops  the  '  mogu,'  or  allowance  of  one  mora  of  rice 
per  annum.  A  man  receives  no  daily  allowance  for  himself 
and  family  during  his  master's  harvest,  but,  in  lieu  thereof, 
he  gets  an  eleventh  part  of  as  much  grain  as  is  cuty  thrashed^ 
and  stacked  hy  the  whole  of  theni;  when  this  work  is  done, 
they  receive  their  daily  subsistence  as  usual.  The  sect  may 
be  called  a  life  property  on  the  male  side;  they  are  never 
sold,  though  they  sometimes  mortgage  themselves,  and  their 
owners  may  also  mortgage  them. 

^^  The  Mogare  are  bought  and  sold,  and  hence  they  and 
their  male  heirs  are  bound  to  serve  their  master  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  Females  remain  with  their  fathers  till  married,  after 
which  their  owners  have  no  claim  on  them ;  they  become  the 
property  of  their  husband's  master.  The  average  price  of  a 
man  and  his  wife,  if  purchased  together,  is  from  four  to  five 
pagodas.  These  Mogairs  receive  the  same  daily  allowance 
of  rice  and  cloth  as  the  Moondauls,  but  they  get  no  annual  al- 
lowance, the  piece  of  land  and  the  two  trees  they  get  are  sup- 
posed more  than  to  equal  this ;  and  in  addition  to  it,  if  their 
master  can  afford  it,  he  firequentlv  gives  them  a  bullock.  The 
owner  pays  only  as  many  of  the  mmily  as  work  for  him.  This 
sect  are  sometimes  mortgaged,  as  weU  as  sold. 

'^  If  a  person  purchases  a  man  and  woman  of  the  Mauray 
sectf  and  marries  them,  they  and  their  male  heirs  are  bound 
to  serve  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever;  the  purchaser  pays  the 
expense  of  the  marriage.  If  the  man  dies,  and  the  woman 
marries  again,  the  children  she  may  have  by  her  new  husband 
are  all  the  property  of  her  owner,  by  reason  of  his  having 
purchased  the  woman ;  but  he  has  no  claim  whatever  on  the 
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new  husband.    When  these  people  are  not  purchased,  but 
merely  bind  themselves  to  the  service,  on  account  of  some 

Serson  having  paid  the  expense  of  their  marriages,  as  the 
loondauls  do,  the  same  rules  are  observed  as  with  them ; 
but  there  are  many  of  these  sects,  who  belonging,  or  being, 
as  it  were,  an  appurtenant  to  an  estate,  are  bought  and  sold 
Iherevnth;  they  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  allowances  as 
those  of  the  same  sect  who  are  purchased  without  an  estate. 
The  landlord  can  neither  sell  nor  mortgage  them,  nor  can 
they,  without  the  landlord's  consent,  mortgage  themselves  or 
children. 

^  In  many  of  the  foregoing  cases,  an  owner  is  bound  to  give 
daily  subsistence  to  as  many  only  of  the  family  of  his  Daerds 
as  he  employs;  if  he  has  more  than  he  requires,  he  may  lend 
them  out  to  other  people,  who  pay  him  the  mogn,  or  annual 
allowance  of  one  mora  of  rice,  as  a  sort  of  acknowledgment 
that  the  Daerd  he  employs  belongs  to  him.  Daerds  cannot 
go  to  work  for  another  person  wi^out  their  owners'  consent, 
and  they  are  bound  to  return  whenever  he  may  have  work  for 
them.  This  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  I  was  induced  to  make 
into  the  customs  of  the  people,  in  consequence  of  mapy  com- 
plaints having  come  before  me  of  Daerds  being  ill-treated  by 
their  masters.  The  little  labour  has  been  amply  repaid,  from 
a  consciousness  of  my  having  done  justice  to  many  of  them, 
which  I  should  nothave  considered  myself  competent  of  doing 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  manners  and  services."* 

^^  The  utmost  to  which  the  sale  of  slaves  is  tolerated  in 
Malabar,"  says  J.  H.  Baber,  Esq.,  Judge  and  Magistrate  in 
the  North  Zillah  in  1812,  ^^is  domestic  slavery,  and  this 
exclusively  confined  to  those  bom  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
Formerly  this  degraded  race  of  men  were  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  Hindoos  of  Malabar,  but  in  course  of  time,  from 
necessity  and  other  causes,  they  were  transferred  and  sold  to 
the  Mopillas,  but  it  was  never  bargained  that  they  were  to 
be  made  proselytes.  A  Pooliar  sold  or  transferred  could  not 
be  removed  out  of  the  district,  his  place  of  nativity;  in  con- 
sequence the  social  tie  amongst  them  was  still  preserved; 
even  the  women,  though  sold,  are  never  separated  from  their 
husbands,  whom  they  still  foUow,  however  often  they  may 
change  their  masters ;  the  owner  of  the  female,  however,  still 
maintaining  his  claim  to  her  and  to  her  offspring^  whose 
right  is  thtss  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation.  In 
some  districts,  the  offspring  are  divided  between  the  owners 
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of  ike  father  and  the  mother y  but  they  are  never  separated 
from  their  parents  until  adults.^** 

The  evils  of  slavery  are  innumerable.  "  To  remedy  the 
evil,''  says  one  of  the  Judges  in  India,  ^^it  appeared  to  me 
highly  necessary  that  it  should  be  ascertained  and  acknow- 
ledged, and  its  extent  ftilly  under8tood."t  The  propriety  of 
this  appears  from  the  want  of  information  respecting  slavery 
in  India.  The  following  extracts  from  the  valuable  Papers 
on  this  subject,  it  is  hoped  will  rouse  the  attention  of  Britain, 
to  the  state  of  slavery  in  her  eastern  dominions. 

'^  No  progress  in  arts  or  science  can  be  expected,"  says  the 
worthy  Judge  of  Bundlecund,  ^^  from  unhap{)y  beings  whose 
daily  reflections  press  their  forlorn  condition  upon  their 
thoughts.  The  rudest  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  performed 
with  reluctancy,  by  wretches  whose  miseries  know  no  end, 
but  in  the  moments  of  repose.  Perhaps  exposed  to  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  immerged  to  the  knees  in  water, 
stagnate  and  unwholesome,  respiring  a  vapour  inimical  to 
existence ;  perhaps  buried  alive  in  mines  replete  with  nox- 
ious minerals  and  baneful  air,  which  slowly  consumes  the 
human  0'ame.  Or  if  (which  is  the  summit  of  a  slave's  good 
fortune)  they  meet  with  a  more  lenient  lord,  still  their  com- 
forts are  embittered  by  the  dread  of  a  change.  The  stroke  of 
death,  or  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  may  transfer  them  with 
their  former  master's  cattle  or  his  lands,  to  a  less  tender  lord ; 
devoid  of  any  estabUshed  mode  of  providing  for,  or  bringing 
up  a  family,  and  fearful  of  entering  into  the  marriage  state, 
having  no  protection  or  security  that  their  dearest  and  most 
tender  connexions  will  not  be  set  at  nought  by  the  capricious 
lust  of  pampered  power,  population  suffers. 

''In  Hindostan  slaves  are  kept  for  show,  or  employed  in 
the  meanest  and  most  laborious  offices  of  servitude.  In  an- 
cient times  slaves  were  bred  to  trades ;  to  cultivate  the  sciences 
and  other  philosophic  studies,  and  some  of  this  class  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  abilities,  and  contributed  to 
enlighten  mankind.  But  how  much  more  speedily  has  gene- 
ral improvement  increased,  since  the  establishment  of  freedom 
through  the  principal  parts  of  Europe.  The  freest  nations 
have  ever  been  the  first  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  error,  and 
brighten  the  dawnings  of  knowledge  into  the  meridian  splen- 

*  p.  567.  See  p.  897.  This  state  of  society  is  preraleQt  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  See  a  description  of  Malay  Slavery  by  the  Acting  President 
of  Fort  Marlborough  in  1813.    Par.  Papers,  pp.  203—205. 
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dour  of  truth.  If  any  thing  can  add  to  the  horror  which  the 
idea  of  slavery  raises  in  every  human  breast,  it  is  the  reflec- 
tion that,  by  tne  Mussulman  law  respecting  female  slaves,  the 
master  is  not  only  legal  lord  of  their  persons  for  purposes  of 
laborious  services,  but  for  sensual  gratification ;  even  such  as 
his  unnatural  passions  may  impel  his  brutality  to  indulge. 
It  is  not  less  shocking  to  reflect  that  women,  who  have  spent 
their  youth  and  worn  out  their  persons  in  the  grossest  de- 
bauchery, when  their  faded  beauty  no  longer  produces  their 
wonted  luxuries,  and  even  their  former  paramours  in  guilt 
turn  firom  them  with  disg^t,  purchase  female  children  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  most  licentious  life.  These  females, 
were  such  mjurious  practices  prevented  by  the  abolition  of 
all  slavery f  would  become  useful  members  of  the  community, 
and  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  by  the  increase  of  their 
species. 

'^  Under  systematic  slavery  the  minds  of  mankind  are  in* 
evitably  debased.  Children  being  educated  amongst,  and 
attended  by  these  wretches,  imbibe  their  dispositions,  and, 
having  the  examples  of  their  parents  always  before  their  eyes, 
learn  to  consider  those  under  them  as  a  distinct  race,  unworthy 
of  the  rights  of  humanity.  The  first  efforts  of  imitative  cruelty 
are  viewed  by  the  parents  without  reprehension,  their  own 
minds  having  undergone  the  same  pervemon  by  the  same 
tuition,  and  the  practice  of  matunty  havkig  deadened  their 
feelings ;  so  that  I  fear,  not  unfreauently  this  early  discovery 
of  vicious  inclination  is  considerea  bv  the  fond,  but  mistaken 
parent,  as  a  sure  presage  of  spirit  and  fiiture  greatness.  View 
the  manners  of  those  nations  who  tolerate  slavery,  and  say 
whether  this  reasoning  is  not  warranted  by  reality.*'* 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  1785,  described  the  miseries  of  slavery  existing  at 
that  period,  even  in  the  metropolis  of  British  India.  ^^  I  am 
assured,  firom  evidence  which,  though  not  aU  judicially  taken, 
has  the  strongest  hold  on  my  belief,  that  the  condition  of 
slaves  within  our  jurisdiction  is,  beyond  imagination,  deplo- 
rable ;  and  that  cruelties  are  daily  practised  on  them,  chiefly 
on  those  of  the  tenderest  age  and  me  weaker  sex,  which,  if  it 
would  not  give  me  pain  to  repeat,  and  you  to  hear,  yet,  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  I  should  forbear  to  particularize.  If 
I  except  the  English  firom  this  censure,  it  is  not  through  par- 
tial affection  to  my  own  countrymen,  but  because  my  infor- 
mation relates  chiefly  to  people  of  other  nations,  who  likewise 

*  Par.  Pkpen  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  298—300. 
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call  themselves  Christians.  Hardly  a  man  or  a  woman  exists 
in  a  comer  of  this  populous  town,  who  hath  not  at  least  one 
slave  child,  either  purchased  at  a  trifling  price,  or  saved, 
perhaps,  from  a  death  that  might  have  been  fortunate,  for  a 
life  that  seldom  fails  of  being  miserable.  Many  of  you,  I 
presume,  have  seen  large  boats  JUled  with  swh  children^ 
coming  down  the  river /or  open  sale  at  Calcutta ;  nor  can  you 
be  ignorant  that  most  of  them  were  stolen  from  their  parents, 
or  bought,  perhaps,  for  a  measure  of  rice  in  a  time  of  scarcity ; 
and  that  the  sale  itself  is  a  defiance  of  this  government,  by 
violating  one  of  its  positive  orders,  which  was  made  some 
^ears  ago,  after  a  consultation  of  the  most  reputable  Hindoos 
in  Calcutta,  who  condemned  such  a  traffic  as  repugnant  to 
their  shastnau  The  number  of  small  houses,  in  which  these 
victims  are  pent,  makes  it  indeed  very  difficult  for  the  settie- 
ment  at  large  to  be  apprized  of  their  condition ;  and,  if  the 
sufferers  knew  where  or  how  to  complain,  their  very  com- 
plaints may  expose  them  to  still  harsher  treatment — to  be  tor^ 
turedj  if  remanded^  or  if  set  at  liberty,  to  starve.  Be  not 
discouraged  by  the  difficidty  of  your  inquiries ;  your  vigilance 
cannot  but  surmount  it;  and  one  great  example  of  a  just 
punishment,  not  capital,  will  conduce  more  to  the  prevention 
of  similar  cruelties,  than  the  strongest  admonition  or  the 
severest  verbal  reproof.  Should  the  slave-holders,  through 
hardness  of  heart,  or  confidence  in  their  places  of  conceal- 
ment, persist  in  their  crimes,  you  will  convince  them,  that 
then:  punishment  will  certainly  follow  their  offence,  and  the 
most  hardened  of  them  will,  no  doubt,  discontinue  the 
contest*'* 

In  1810  a  claim  was  preferred  before  the  court  of  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawlut,  for  the  restoration  of  some  slaves  who  had 
escaped  firom  Nepaul,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  British 
territory.  Nine  slaves  were  stated  to  have  been  purchased 
for  226  rupees.  This  sum  was  given  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  slaves  liberated.  The  depositions  of  two  or 
three  of  them  shew  the  cruel  nature  of  slavery  in  Nepaul. 

"  Jeewee  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  slare,  but  alleged  that,  being  em- 
ployed in  cultivating,  and  receinng  nothing  from  the  prosecutor,  he  had  run 
away.  He  represented  that  if  he  Motdd  now  return  to  the  hiUsy  the  proeecu- 
tor  would  cut  off  hie  ears  as  a  puniehment  for  hie  offence, 

^  Dhunsree  acknowledge  tnat  she  was  the  slave  of  ihe  prosecutor,  saying, 
that  she  having  killed  her  own  chUdj  wot  brought  hy  the  proeecutor  before 
Meer  Singh  Tuppa,  who  gave  her  to  him  to  keep  at  hie  elave^  that  this  was 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  10.  For  an  affecting  account  of  a 
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ike  tuual  pwntkmmt  far  ntitrder  in  the  hilfy  cowUry:  she  added,  that, 
having  reoeired  nothing  from  the  prosecutor  to  eat,  sshe  had  run  off. 

'*  Joonhee  and  Lamee   also  acJmowledged  that  they  were  dares,  and 
alleged  the  same  reason  for  haying  run  away  from  the  prosecutor. 

**  Oodhree,  witness,  deposed  that  Meer  Smgh  Tuppa  had  given  Nathee 
and  Dhunsree  to  the  prosecutor's  son  as  payment  of  lus  monthly  allowance; 
that  Nathee  had  fonneriy  been  the  slave  of  Shoobur  Suen,  and  that  Dhunsree, 
having  killed  her  own  cMd^  had  been  given  by  Me^  Singh  Tuppa  to  the 
prosecutor,  whose  slave  she  had  now  been  for  tnree  years.  With  respect  to 
the  other  four  persons,  the  prosecutor  not  having  given  them  any  present, 
thev  had  therefore  run  off.  He  further  stated,  that  it  vmu  the  euetum  of  the 
kiUy  coumtry  thMj  if  any  tmrnon  put  to  death  her  new-^om  infanty  she  ufos 
reduced  to  slaveru  oy  the  ruler;  mUj  if  she  he  able  to  yive  her  value  to  her 
master,  he  may  free  her;  and,  in  case  of  a  dispute  regarding  the  amount  of 
the  purchase  money,  it  is  to  he  settled  on  the  oath  of  the  master.  It  is  added, 
^  that  if  the  slaves  were  delivered  to  the  prosecutor,  he  would  certainly  put 
them  to  death,  on  getting  them  to  their  awn  country, ^^* 

The  misery  of  arbitrary  seryitude  is  depicted  in  a  very 
affecting  manner,  in  the  Par.  Papers  relative  to  thirty-five 
natives  of  Bengal,  who,  in  1818,  were  found  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  W.  Browne,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  they  were 
discharged  by  the  colonial  magistrates,  and  restored  to  their 
native  country,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government  in 
India.t  A  few  of  their  depositions  before  the  magistrate  are 
given. 

''  Chotee  Lutohman,  servant  of  Mr.  Browne — ^I  complain  of  want  of  food; 
I  sometimes  got  rice,  sometimes  ottar  and  wheat,  and  dhal  and  com,  the 
same  as  the  rest;  I  have  been  ill-treated  while  I  was  employed  in  the  store. 
Mr.  O'Brien  tied  a  rope  to  me  to  awake  me  in  case  of  alarm;  I  did  not  like 
it,  and  objected  to  it;  Mr.  O'Brien  persisted  in  it,  and  then  he  gave  me  a 
rope's-ending.  J  used  to  do  all  sorts  of  work  for  him ;  I  got  a  thmshing  for 
throwing  some  straw  out,  which  offended  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  conseauence  of 
which  I  went  up  to  the  farm ;  Mr.  Browne  ordered  me  back  to  Syoiney,  but 
as  it  rained  he  allowed  me  to  remain  till  next  day.  I  got  drunk,  for  which 
Mr.  P.  Browne  put  me  for  three  days  on  i^ort  allowance.  I  ran  away  in 
the  bush ;  I  was  not  flogged  for  it  I  have  worked  on  Sunday's  for  myself: 
if  the  others  zo  home,  I  want  to  go  also,  but  if  they  stop  1  wui  not  X  haa 
two  bottles  01  mm  charged  to  me ;  it  was  watered.  I  have  lost  my  cast  for 
eating  victuals  of  Europeans,  because  I  could  get  nothing  else. 

**  Keereim,  a  table  waiter  of  Mr.  Browne's,  sworn  on  me  Koran,  saith — ^I 
have  to  complain  of  bad  and  insufficient  food.  Mrs.  Browne  agreed  I  should 
be  her  table  waiter,  but,  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  been  put  to  the 
work  of  a  groom  and  chamber-maid,  and  cooking  the  dog's  victuals.  I  have 
often  received  a  thump  on  the  face,  and  a  box  on  the  ear,  on  frivolous  occa- 
sions. I  was  once  sent  for  by  Lieutenant  M'duarie  to  prepare  his  hookah 
for  him.  I  was  told  by  the  ladies  to  go  in  my  cap ;  Mr.  Browne  asked  me 
whv  I  did  so,  and  gave  me  five  or  six  blows  with  his  fist;  I  ran  behind  a 
cask,  where  I  was  so  severely  beaten  that  two  men  came  and  lifted  me  up, 
gave  me  water,  took  me  in  the  kitehen,  and  nursed  me.    I  was  so  beaten 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  1 19, 120.    See  pp.  243,  244. 
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that  I  lay  behind  die  cask  for  an  hour;  Mrs.  Browne  called  ontof  the  win- 
dow, '  Give  the  ra$eal  two  or  three  more  kielu?  Mr.  Browne  once  gave  me 
fifteen  strokes  with  a  horse-whip,  hecause  I  did  not  get  his  breakfast  ready 
in  time ;  I  still  bear  the  marks.  Both  Mr.  Browoes  were  up  at  the  farm, 
and  I  was  ordered  by  Mrs.  B.  to  remove  their  chamber-pot;  I  refused  to 
do  so,  and  she  made  me  do  it,  b^  which  I  have  lost  my  cast  I  applied  for 
my  provisions  to  the  man  who  gives  them  out ;  he  kicked  me  for  asking  for 
them.  I  came  to  Sydney  to  complain  to  Mr.  Browne,  and  I  was  sent  to 
the  watch-house,  brought  before  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  by  him  discharged. 
Mr.  Browne  ssdd  he  would  investigate  it;  he  came  up,  and  gave  the  men  a 
club  to  beat  me  with.  I  agreed  for  twenty  seers  of  food  per  month ;  I  have 
never  received  that  quantity  while  I  was  in  Sydney ;  I  have  received  rice 
and  ottar,  but  at  the  iann  I  had  nothing  but  damaged  com ;  Mra  Browne 
said,  *  Shall  I  feed  these  hogs  upon  rice?*  Sometimes  we  had  buttermilk, 
but  always  three  parts  of  water;  Mrs.  Browne  once  said, '  You  hog,  you  give 
me  all  the  little  potatoes^  and  heep  all  the  large  ones  yowrself?  I  once  received 
some  good  flour,  but  generally  bad ;  I  gave  it  to  the  dogs,  and  complained 
to  Mrs.  Browne,  when  she  gave  me  some  rather  better.  I  want  to  go  home* 
but,  if  I  had  been  well-treated,  I  would  have  remained  twentv  years. 

**  The  memorial  of  Chamine  Dongrine,  and  of  Charon  Munny,  respect- 
fully sheweth  t — 

'*  That  both  memorialists  enffaged  with  Mrs.  Browne  of  Calcutta,  to  serve 
her  in  New  South  Wales,  and  have  both  been  employed  on  Mrs.  Browne^i 
farm ;  but,  by  reason  of  cruelty  and  ill-usaffe  on  their  mistress's  part,  they 
pray  humblv,  but  earnestly,  to  be  released  from  such  agreement  The  for- 
mer memonalist  has  to  complain,  that  she  was  employed  at  field  labour, 
such  as  commonly  is  done  by  men  in  this  colony;  and,  having  been  put  to 
bed  of  a  male  inmnt,  she  was  ordered  to  return  to  work  by  Mrs.  Browne,  em 
the  fifth  day  after  the  child  was  horn  !  Upon  remonstrating  that  she  was 
not  sufficiently  strong,  Mrs.  Browne  withheld  her  victuals;  thereby  oom- 
pellinff  her  to  go  reaping  wheat,  the  infant  lying  on  the  ground  of  the  store- 
room locked  up,  which  occasioned  its  death  at  twenty^cne  days  My  for  want 
of  milk! 

*' Your  memorialist,  Charon  Munny,  has  to  represent,  amonsst  aeon* 
tinned  length  of  ill-treatment,  that,  having  been  forced  to  canra  large  bra- 
zen vessel  of  great  weight,  she  then  being  heavy  with  child,  miscarried ; 
the  next  day  Mrs.  Browne  ordered  her  to  work,  such  as  carrying  large  logs, 
and  other  loads.  Relying  fully  on  the  justice  and  humanity  which  distin- 
ffuish  every  court  under  British  administration,  your  petitioners  submit  their 
hardships  to  your  consideration,  should  the  same  appear  to  require  such  re- 
dress as  they  ask."* 

Of  the  state  of  slavery  in  Malwa,  in  1821,  Sir  John  Mai* 
colm  observes, — *^  Male  slaves  are  few  in  Malwa,  and  are 
generally  treated  more  like  adopted  children  than  menials. 
The  case  is  very  different  with  females,  who  in  almost  every 
instance  are  sold  to  prostitution ;  some,  it  is  true,  rise  to  be 
favourite  mistresses  of  their  master,  and  enjoy  both  power  and 
luxury,  while  others  are  raised  by  the  success  in  life  of  their 
sons ;  but  these  are  exceptions.  The  dancing  women,  who 
are  all  slaves,  are  condemned  to  a  life  of  toil  and  vice,  for  the 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  274—276,  281. 
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profit  of  otliiers,  and  some  of  the  first  Rajpoot  chiefs  and 
zemindars  in  Malwa,  who  have  firom  50  to  200  female  slaves 
in  their  family ;  after  employing  them  in  all  the  menial  labours 
of  their  house  during  the  day,  send  them  at  night  to  their 
own  dwellings,  where  they  are  at  liberty  to  form  such  con* 
nexions  as  tfiey  please ;  but  a  large  share  of  the  profits  of 
that  promiscuous  mtercourse,  into  which  they  fall,  is  annually 
exacted  by  their  masters,  who  adds  any  children  ^ey  have  to 
his  list  of  slaves.  The  female  slaves  in  this  condition,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  dancing  sets,  are  not  permitted  to  marry,  and 
are  ofi;en  very  harshly  treated ;  so  that  the  latter,  from  this 
cause  and  the  connexions  they  form,  are  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  running  away.  If  discovered,  they  are  always  given 
up,  provided  the  deed  of  purchase  can  be  produced ;  which 
with  them,  above  all  others,  must  be  registered  at  the  cutwalFs 
chabootre  at  the  period  the  slave  is  bought 

^'  It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  native  governments  of  Malwa,  to 
take  any  cognizance  of  the  punishment  which  masters  inflict 
upon  slaves,  except  such  extend  to  their  life,  when  they  are 
responsible ;  they  are  in  some  cases  cruelly  treated,  but  this 
is  not  general ;  it  is  indeed  against  the  interest  of  the  master 
to  do  so,  when  there  are  so  manv  opportunities  of  escaping 
from  his  authority.  The  state  of  Malwa  for  the  last  thir^ 
years  has  been  favourable  to  the  species  of  slavery  described, 
and  that  province  is  filled  with  the  mixed  progeny  of  these  un- 
fortunate women.  This  traffic  must  however  now  decrease, 
as  the  Gwarriahs  and  others  who  carried  it  on,  can  no  longer 
steal  or  conceal  children  with  that  confidence  of  impunity 
which  they  had  long  done.  A  few  years  ago,  no  man  dare 
leave  his  own  district  to  inquire  after  his  wife  and  daughter ; 
the  whole  country  can  now  be  traversed  in  safety.  From  this 
cause,  and  the  discoveries  of  guilt  which  have  recently  been 
made,  the  stealers  of  women  and  children  have  taken  alarm ; 
while  the  restitution  to  their  relatives  of  slaves,  bought  by 
them  at  high  prices,  must  deter  fiiture  purchasers.''* 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island,  in  1808,  to  report  on  the  propriety  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  advert  to  one  of  the  many  evils  of  this 
state  of  society  in  the  following  terms : — ^'Allowing  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  might  have  the  effect  to  retard  the  increase 
of  the  population,  by  partially  preventing  the  arrival  of  settlers, 
it  would  benefit  the  island  in  another  respect  more  essentially 
— ^by  effectually  putting  a  stop  to  the  infamous  practice  (still 

*  Par.  Papers,  pp.  416, 416. 
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existingy  notwithstanding  every  effort  and  regulation  of 
Government)  of  purchasing  females  for  the  purpose  of  hiring 
them,  and  compelling  them  to  ply  as  public  prostitutes, 
and  enable  many  industrious  Chinese  and  others  to  obtain 
wives,  whom  this  infamous  practice  has  hitherto  prevented 
(the  great  gain  resulting  from  it,  enabling  the  bawas  to  pur- 
chase these  females  at  most  extravagant  prices) ;  and  conse- 
quently by  connecting  these  Chinese  and  others  more  per- 
manently, through  the  medium  of  fiunilies,  with  the  settlement, 
will  not  only  much  improve  the  character  of  the  community, 
but  tend  ultimately  to  afford  a  more  certain  source  of  increase 
of  population  than  firom  casual  residents.*'* 

The  evils  of  slavery  in  the  Island  of  Nias,  near  Sumatra,  are 
forcibly  depicted  in  an  article  from  the  Singapore  Chronicle ; — 

**  The  circumstances  that  attend  the  traffic  of  slaves  are  no  less  revolting  to 
humanity,  than  those  which  marked  it  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  unhappy 
victims  torn  by  violence  from  their  friends  and  country,  and  delivered, 
pinioned  hand  and  foot,  to  the  deiders  in  human  flesh,  are  kept  bound  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  voyage — a  precaution  which  is  found  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  crew.  Instances  have  occurred,  where  the  captives  have 
seized  a  moment  of  liberty,  to  snatch  up  the  first  weapon  within  their  reach, 
stab  all  whom  they  encountered,  and  complete  the  scene  by  leaping  overboard, 
and  voluntarily  seeking  a  watery  death !  The  sudden  chainge  of  diet  to 
which  they  are  subjected  on  board  a  ship,  added  to  the  confinement  and 
dejection  of  mind,  prove  fatal  to  many.  Of  a  cargo  of  thirty  slaves,  twenty 
have  been  known  to  perish  before  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage ;  and  on  a 
moderate  calculation  it  may  be  estimated,  that,  of  the  totfu  number  pur- 
chased, one-fourth  never  reach  their  destination. 

*'  On  the  scenes  of  violence  that  take  place  in  the  country  itself,  in  the 
search  of  victims,  it  is  needless  to  dwell ;  they  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  We  shall  relate  one  well  authenticated  instance,  riven  by  an 
eye-witness.  A  plan  had  been  laid  to  attack  a  single  insulated  house,  in- 
habited by  a  man,  his  wife,  and  children,  and  to  seise  the  whole  family.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  house  was  surrounded ;  the  man  no  sooner  discover- 
ed his  situation,  and  saw  that  there  was  no  escape,  than  he  locked  himself 
in  the  inner  apartment,  drew  his  Am,  killed  first  his  wife  and  children,  and 
{ben  plunged  it  into  his  own  breast,  preferring  death  to  a  life  of  slavery! 

**  Independently  of  the  habits  of  cruel^  and  rapine,  which  the  slave  trade 
tends  to  infuse,  the  exorbitant  profits  it  holds  out,  create  an  aversion  to  the 
slower  advantages  of  leritimate  commerce  and  agricultural  labour.  In 
order  to  convey  their  produce  to  the  sea-ports,  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
are  obliged  to  unite  in  parties  of  several  hundreds,  all  completely  armed, 
and,  witii  their  loads  of  rice  on  their  backs,  descend  in  order  of  batUe  to  the 
shores  to  dispose  of  it ;  such  is  the  general  insecurity  and  distrust,  that  the 
husbandman  goes  armed  to  his  labour  in  the  fields,  they  select  the  most 
difficult  situations  for  their  villages,  and  construct  their  houses  with  every 
precaution  against  surprises."! 

♦  Par.  Papers,  p.  441.  f  See  Imp.  Mag.,  Jan.  1830.— For 

an  account  of  tiie  misery  of  slavery  in  the  Isle  of  France,  see  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  Judson,  p.  81,  respecting  a  Burmese  female  slave ;  see  also  p.  306. 
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Slavery  in  Cape  Colony^  is  thus  described  by  a  modem 
writer : — ^^  The  timid  silent  step  with  which  the  young  slave 
girl  enters  the  room — ^the  subdued  tone  in  which  the  message 
is  delivered — her  looks  of  apathy,  where  all  the  watm  stirring 
blood  of  youth  seems  tamed  down; — and  when  I  have  gased 
upon  dark  lustreless  eyes  that  were  bom  to  flashy  and  upon 
the  Ustless  form  that  was  bom  to  bound,  I  could  not  but  roel, 
that  the  being  before  me  was  bowed  down — that  all  the  ener- 
gies which  liberty  would  have  called  forth,  were  crushed 
beneath  the  severity  of  her  lot  In  travelling,  when  stopping 
at  a  Boor's  house,  I  remember  thanking  a  slave  girl  for  some 
trifling  sendee,  when  she  turhed  to  her  companion,  with  a 
look  6l  more  than  surprise,  and  they  both  burst  into  undon- 
troUable  laughter — ^laughter,  that  to  my  ear,  *^  had  no  mirth  in 
it;''  for  it  told  of  a  state  in  which  blows  might  follow  the 
non-performance  of  any  command ;  but  to  whidi  thanks  were 
an  unknown  sound.  All  this  is  characteristic  of  slavery,  and 
strikes  an  Englishman  from  its  strong  contrast  with  ihe  re- 
spectful, yet  cheerful  manners  of  the  servants  of  this  country." 

Many  pages  of  the  Par.  Documents  on  East  India  Slavery 
are  occupied,  in  detailing  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  Malabar ; 
especially  in  the  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  a  Mr.  Browne, 
of  Anjarakandy.  towards  his  slaves  (see  pp.  560 — ^790).  A 
few  extracts  only  can  be  given  of  the  examinations  of  these 
slaves,  taken  by  the  Magistrate  of  Zillah  North  Malabar. 

"  I  was  with  five  children  who  were  tending  cattle,  and  while  at  play  two 
mopillas  seized  me  and  took  me  that  very  night  to  Aloppi,  where  they  gave 
me  to  Assen  Ally,  who  sent  me  in  a  moonchoo  to  Mahe ;  thence  I  was  sent 
to  Anjarakandy,  where  they  made  me  eat  Pooliais*  food ;  hefoie,  if  1  should 
he  defiled  hy  Pooliars,  I  must  wash  myself.  I  am  not  willing  to  return  to 
Anjaiakandy,  if  I  can  he  admitted  again  to  my  cast;  I  wish  to  go  to  my 
country.    My  house  name  is  Tekkadati. 

"  My  tamlK)oran  is  Panakada  Canden ;  I  was  asleep  at  night  when  Ptoa- 
paramhil  Pamikaree  seized  and  hrought  me  away,  and  gave  me  to  Ayeca- 
gata  Shuk  Moidun,  who  gareme  to  a  Sahih  at  Cochin ;  thence  I  was  put  in  a 
moonchoo  and  landed  at  Chetwa ;  whence  Coony  Pareay  and  Bappen 
hrought  me  hy  land  to  the  Sahih,  at  the  Bangsaul  of  Anjarakandy,  twelve 
othet  poliars  who  were  also  hrought  with  me,  are  now  here. 
^  "  I  was  at  work,  when,  without  the  knowledge  of  my  tamhooran  and  poo- 
lian  (hushand),  myself  and  two  of  my  children,  Dampan  and  Kanda,  were 
seized  hyEddacattaVudeen,mopla  and  some  others,  and  hrought  to  Cochin, 
detainea  there  eleven  days,  and  then  given  to  Walladara  whohrought  us  in 
a  manchoo  and  landed  us  at  Chitwa.  Besides  myself  there  were  eleven 
others,  whence  two  moplas  of  Mahe,  named  Coony  Parray  and  Bappen, 
hrought  us  to  Anjarakandy,  and  made  us  stay  with  a  Sahih ;  those  eleven 
that  were  hrought  with  me  are  present  here."* 


•  Pah  Papers,  pp.  606,  609, 613. 
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'  ^'  Nothing  can  be  more  abject  and  wretched  (say«  T.  H. 
Baber,  Esq.,  Magistrate  in  Malabar,  in  1813,)  than  the  con* 
dition  of  thai  degraded  race  of  mortals,  the  slaves  of  Malabar, 
^  whose  huts  (to  us  the  words  of  Mr.  Francis  Buchanan  in  his 
tour  through  Malabar)  are  little  better  than  mere  baskets, 
and  whose  diminutive  stature,  and  squaiid  appearance, 
evidently  shew  a  want  of  adequate  nourishment.^'*'^* 

^^  The  slave  alone  (says  Mr.  Graeme  in  his  Report  of  Mala- 
bar,^  1822)  has  his  sieve  of  a  hut  in  the  centre  of  the  rice  lands  -, 
but  on  the  coast  at  least,  he  is  an  industrious,  and  not  an  un- 
intelligent being,  in  good  condition,  and  nothing  deficient  in 
bodily  frame.  In  the  interior,  he  is  a  wretched,  half-starved, 
diminutive  creature,  stinted  in  his  food,  and  exposed  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  whose  state  demands  that  com- 
miseration and  amelioration  which  may  confidently  be  expect- 
ed from  the  humanity  of  the  British  Government,  provicied  it 
can  be  shewn,  that  a  change  for  the  better  can  be  effected 
without  hazarding  an  evil  of  any  formidable  magnitude ;  with- 
out incurnng  the  risk  of  general  discontent,  or  exciting  a 
worse  feeling  towards  the  objects  themselves,  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful endeavour  to  mitigate  tiieir  ill  treatment  The  slaves 
of  Malabar,  known  generally  by  the  name  of  chermurs,  are 
entirely  prtedial,  or  rustic,  being  engaged  only  in  the  culti- 
vation of  rice  lands  and  plantations.  I  except,  of  course,  the 
Mussulmans,  who  may  be  domestic  slaves,  and  live  in  the 
houses  of  their  masters,  and  partake  of  all  the  privileges  of 
their  religion.  This  kind  of  slareiy  is  a  social  fraternity,  and 
is  a  step  to  the  best  comforts,  and  the  highest  honours  of  life 
among  Mussulmans.  It  is  totally  dissimilar,  in  every  essential 
point,  to  the  servitude  of  the  chermur,  which  is  the  most 
prevaJent  designation  of  the  slaves  of  Malabar.^f 

'^  In  the  Calicut  district,  there  is  an  anomaly  in  the  general 
system  among  the  Paliur,  the  Kulladee,  and  the  Kunnakur, 
which  are  the  only  three  casts  of  slaves  residing  there.  There 
is  a  mixture  of  the  two  customs  of  mukkatayum  and  murroo 
mukkatayum,  that  is,  the  one  or  the  other  does  not  obtain 
separately  in  different  families  in  the  district,  but  in  all  the 
families  throughout  the  district  the  inheritance  partakes  of 
the  two  modes ;  and,  half  of  the  children  are  considered  to 
go  with  the  mother,  and  consequently  to  belong  to  her  pro- 
prietor, and  half  to  be  attached  to  the  father,  and  therefore 
to  be  the  property  of  his  master.  Where  the  number  may 
not  admit  of  an  equal  division,  the  odd  number  is  reckoned 

*  Par.  Papen,  pp.  760,  761.  t  p.  914. 
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to  be  the  mother's !  The  wife  of  a  Palium,  and  of  all  the 
casts  who  observe  the  murroo  mukkatayum,  may  be  sold 
separately,  and  may  therefore  belong  to  a  different  master  from 
the  master  of  her  husband,  but  she  cannot  be  separated  from 
her  husband ;  she  must  be  allowed  to  remain  with  him ;  she 
is  purchased  separately  in  consideration  of  her  future  offspring, 
which,  by  the  custom  of  murroo  mukkatayumy  would  become 
the  property  of  her  purchaser.  In  the  other  casts,  the  females 
are  not  separately  saleable,  neither  the  wife  nor  her  female 
children.  The  daughters  become  the  temporary  property  of 
the  masters  of  their  husbands ;  butthisrightof  property  ceases 
upon  the  death  of  the  husband,  and  the  wife  returns  to  the 
house  of  her  father.  The  rules  of  Malabar  prescribe  that  a 
slave  of  the  cast  of  Poleyan,  Waloovan,  and  Brayen,  shall 
remain  seventy-two  paces  from  a  Bramin  and  from  a  Nair,  and 
forty-eight  from  a  Tean.  A  slave  of  the  Kunakur  cast  sixty^ 
four  paces  from  a  Bramin  and  Nair,  and  forty  from  a  Tean ; 
and  tiie  other  casts  geiOLetsHj  forty-eight  paces  from  a  Bramin 
and  Nair,  twenty^four  from  a  Tean !  In  the  northern  division 
these  rules  are  deviated  from  in  practice,  m  favour  of  the 
slaves ;  whilst  in  the  southern  division,  they  are  thought  to  be 
exceeded  in  strictness.^* 

One  of  the  Malabar  Magistrates,  in  1823,  suggested  that, 
on  account  of  '^  certain  instances  of  cruelty  practised  on  slayes 
by  their  masters,  the  forfeiture  of  the  ri^t  of  property  over 
slaves  should  be  made  the  penalty  for  ill  usage.'' — Slaves  ap- 
pear occasionally  to  have  their  noses  cut  off  by  their  cruel  mas* 
ters.  ^^Adverting  (says  one  of  the  Judges)  to  the  facts  elicited 
during  the  foregoing  trial,  it  will  no  longer  be  denied  that 
cruelties  are  practised  upon  the  slaves  of  Malabar;  and 
that  our  courts  and  cutcherries  are  no  restraints  upon  their 
owners  or  employers.  Whatever  doubts  may  exist  with  re- 
gard to  the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  the  Cherooman 
Koony  Noryady,  or  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  fact,  of  his  nose  having  been  am-- 
putatedj  as  well  €ls  those  of  three  other  slaves  belonging  to  the 
same  owner;  and  that,  although  the  case  had  come  before 
the  Magistrate,  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  perpe- 
trators of  such  horrid  barbarities  to  justice.  Upon  the  latter 
head  it  maybe  argued  that  the  slaves  themselves  preferred  no 
complaint :  but,  if  it  is  to  depend  upon  the  slaves  themselves, 
to  seek  for  the  protection  of  the  laws,  their  situation  must  be 
hopeless  indeed ;  for,  having  no  means  of  subsistence,  inde- 

*  Par,  Peipeis,  p.  920. 
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pendent  of  iheir  owners  or  employers,  their  repairing  to  and 
attending  upon  a  public  cutcherry  is  a  thing  physically 
impossible ;  and  even  though  those  provisions  of  me  regula- 
tions, that  require  all  complaints  to  be  preferred  in  writing, 
were  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  slaves,  and  they  were  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  tolls  at  the  numerous  ferries  they 
would  have  to  pass,  and  though  an  allowance  were  made  to 
them  by  government  during  their  detention  at  the  cutcherries 
and  courts,  unless  Jarfeiture  of  the  right  of  property  over  slaves 
was  the  penalty  for  ill  usage,  their  situation  would  only  be- 
come more  intolerable  than  it  was  before  they  complained."* 
The  last  page  but  one  of  the  Par.  Papers  contain  the  foUowing 
remarks  respecting  the  misery  of  slavery  in  British  India. 
**  The  second  Judge  makes  mention  of  two  cases  tried  in  Ca- 
nara,  wherein  the  accused  were  charged  with  causing  the 
death  of  their  slaves  by  severe  chastisement,  which,  he  states, 
induced  him  to  make  inquiry  at  Mangalore,  regarding  the 
prevailing  custom  in  instances  where  the  slave  of  one  master 
marries  the  slave  of  another;  and  particularly  whether  their 
respective  owners  can  prevent  them  from  living  together. 
The  second  Judge  remarks  that  the  frequent  absence  from 
his  ^  mastei^s  work,  which  occasioned  the  deceased's  chastise- 
ment in  one  of  the  above  cases,  was  owing  to  visits  to  his 
wife,  who  resided  at  a  distance  on  her  master's  estate,  who 
tcotild  not  (Mow  her  to  live  with  her  husbandJ*  He  was  told 
that  it  is  usual  for  the  female  slave  to  reside  with  her  husband, 
and,  if  his  residence  be  at  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  her 
from  coming  to  work  daily  at  her  master's  house,  the  master 
of  the  husband  must  indemnify  her  owner  by  the  payment, 
annually,  of  half  a  moorah  of  rice ;  but,  if  the  master  should 
employ  the  female  at  his  own  house,  he  must  employ  also  her 
husband,  whose  owner  he  must  indemnify  by  the  payment 
annualfy  of  one  moorah  of  rice.  The  Judge  offers  his  opinion 
that  the  Magistrate  should  correctly  inform  himself  on  this 
point,  and  be  required  under  the  authority  of  Govenunent, 
after  due  notice  given,  to  enforce  the  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  owners,  to  cdlow  their  married  slaves  to  live  together. 
The  court  of  Foujdaree  Adawlut  are  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
terference here  proposed  to  be  exercised  by  the  Magistrate, 
could  not  be  put  in  practice  without  the  enactment  of  a  Re- 
gulation for  that  purpose;  and  they  are  not  prepared  to  sug- 
gest provisions  with  this  view  which  would  be  free  from 
objection ;  should,  however,  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in 


*  Par.  Papers  on  Slareiy,  p.  928. 
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council  deem  it  fit  to  give  effect  to  the  humane  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Judge,  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  provincial 
court,  in  commimication  with  the  Magistrates  in  the  provinces 
of  Malabar  and  Canara,  to  devUe  a  mode  to  prevent  the  sepa- 
ration of  married  slaves^  without  amf  violation  of  rights, 
which  the  established  usages  in  this  respect  confer, ^^^ 

This  chapter  may  be  closed,  by  contrasting  ^^  the  effects  of 
slavery,  with  those  of  voluntary  servitude,  under  a  system  of 
liberty,'*  as  described Hby  the  Judge  of  Bundlecund. 


VoLUNTARr  Servitude. 

1.  The  same  object  actuates  the 
master  here  also,  but  the  servant  being 
free  to  stipulate,  his  interest  coun- 
teracts that  of  the  other,  and  the 
contest  reduces  and  estaldisfaea  the 
price  of  labour  to  its  just  rate;  that 
iSy  it  allows  the  servant  to  provide 
for  himself  and  family,  and  leaves 
the  master  a  competent  profit. 


Slavery. 

"1.  It  is  the  constant  object  of  the 
master,  to  get  the  greatest  quantity 
of  labour  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  con- 
sequently he  stints  the  slave  in  food 
and  raiment.  It  may  be  urged,  by 
clothing  and  feeding  well,  the  slave 
would  be  strong,  and  better  able  to 
endure  fatigue,  but  it  is  the  constant 
practice  of  avarice,  by  short-sighted 
policy,  to  counteract  its  own  wishes : 
a  trifling  immediate  advantage  being 
generally  preferred  to  mucn  more 
essential  objects,  if  more  remote. 

2.  It  is  the  uniform  endeavour  of  2.  It  is  the  general  wish  of  servants 
the  slave  to  mitigate  the  hardship  of  to  satisfy  their  masters,  that  they  may 
his  lot  by  evading  toil,  which  bangs  not  lose  their  employment;  or,  if  their 
him  no  aavantage.  services  are  no  longer  requisite,  to 

entitle  them  to  a  recommendation. 

3.  The  slave,  finding  himself  sub-  3.  The  servant  knowing  he  can 
ject  to  capricious  treatment  and  dispose  of  his  earnings  as  he  pleases, 
change  of  masters,  will  seldom  add  and  being  provided  with  a  fund  for 
the  cares  of  providing  for  a  family  of  the  provision  of  a  wife,  &c.,  will 
children  to  his  other  woes,  and  con-  marry ;  thus  the  state  reaps  benefit 
sequentiy  avoids  marriage.  by  the  increase  of  population. 

4.  In  their  old  age,  it  is  the  mas-  4.  Under  voluntary  servitude,  by 
ter's  interest  to  get  rid  of  the  feeble,  the  time  old  age  approaches,  many 
who  eat  but  cannot  labour;  conse-  have  saved  a  litUe  from  the  rewards 
qnentiy  the  worn  down  slave  is  neg-  of  their  services,  to  assist  in  softening 
lectcd,  and  perishes  for  want  of  care,  the  hardships  of  sickness  and  debility, 
having  no  family  or  children  to  ease  &c.;  and  almost  all,  having  married 
the  pains  of  sickness,  or  prop  the  and  added  to  the  general  slock  of 
weakness  of  decline,  by  the  soothing  industry  and  riches,  have  some  chil- 


attention  of  filial  duty. 


5.  In  times  of  scarcity  and  famine. 


dren  to  soothe  the  evening  of  life. 
Though  this  may  have  litde  weight  in 
thescaJe  of  political  reaaoning,  it  ought 
to  have  some  in  that  of  humanity. 

5.    In  scarcity,  a  servant  is  not 


the  master  must  starve  his  slaves,    harder  to  subsist  than  a  slave;  he 


*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  936,  936. 
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send  them  to  plmuder,  or  emancipate  will  not  eat  more,  and,  having  his 
them.  The  latter,  his  ayarice  will  wages,  he  is  better  enabled  to  evade 
never  permit  the  effects  of  famine,  by  making 

timely  provision  for  its  approach. 

6.  When  slaves  can  sell  them-  6.  Were  slavery  abolished,  this 
selves  or  t|)eir  children,  numbers  are  evil  could  not  happe^  :  l^nowing 
induced  to  flock  to  ffreat  towns  and  thev  could  not  sell  themselves  or 
cities,  where  many  die  from  disap-  chifdren,they  would  not  be  tempted  to 
pointed  expectation,  who  would  other-  cities  in  such  numbers;  having  only 
wise  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence  in  a  precarious  charity  to  rely  on,  they 
aeattered  villages.  would  substitute  many  modes  of  sup- 
plying a  mere  sustenanpe,  from  her- 
oes, herbs,  &c. 

7.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  ad-  7.  Were  voluntary  servitude  sub- 
vantage  of  masters,  to  promote  the  stituted  for  slavery,  avarice,  real  or 
reainng  of  their  slaves.  This,  like  mistaken,  could  not  affect  population. 
many  other  theoretic  ideas,  is  found 

to  be  fallacious,  and  contradicted  by 
fact  The  expense  of  rearing,  and 
the  loss  incurred  by  the  indispensa- 
ble attendance  of  the  parents  on  their 
ofllspring,  has  always  made  nroprie- 
tois  prefer  repruiting  casual  diminu- 
tions of  their  slaves  by  purchase; 
even  in  Rome,  where  slaveiy  was 
universal.  How  much  more  will 
masters  avoid  such  trouble  and  ex- 
pense in  India,  where  I  have  seen, 
in  a  ti^ie  of  local  scarcity  only,  a 
stout  lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old,  sold  for  the  trifling  consideration 
of  two  rupees,  scarcely  a  month's 
wages  for  the  meanest  servant 

8.  Women  of  bad  fame  purchase  8.  Abolish  the  unnatural  law  of 
females  for  the  most  public  prostitu-  slavery,  and  the  evil  could  not  occur, 
tion,  which  are  thereby  lost  to  the 

community. 

9.  Children  are  sometimes  sold  in-        9.  Nor  this, 
to  bondage  by  the  villany  of  others, 

in  the  case  of  death  or  absence  of 
parents,  instances  of  which  are  not 
uncommon. 

10.  The  sanction  of  slavery,  not        10.  Nor  this, 
many  years  ago,  gave  birth  to  an  in- 
famous traffic,  and  as  injurious  to 

our  government  as  disgraceful  to 
those  concerned,  diminishing  our  re- 
sources, by  depriving  us  of  subjects." 

^^  The  effects  of  slavery  are  as  plainly  injurious,  as  the  be- 
nefits of  fireedom  are  obvious  and  undoubted.''* 


•  Par.  Papers,  pp.  d01^308. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Nature  and  success  of  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  in  India — meliorcUion  of  Slavery  by  the  Hindoos, 
Mussulmans,  French,  Dutch,  and  British. 

The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  by  the  British  nation, 
was  attended  with  very  salutary  effects  in  British  India.  It 
is  pleasing  to  trace  the  influence  of  just  and  humane  princi- 
ples in  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  our  Eastern  domi- 
nions ;  and  the  nature  of  the  efforts,  though  partial,  to  melio- 
rate the  existing  state  of  slavery  in  those  extensive  territories. 

Lord  Comwallis,  Governor  General  of  India,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  in  1789,  states  his  detestation  of 
slavery,  and  his  purpose  to  suppress  it  as  far  as  he  was  able. 
— ^^  An  infamous  traffic  has,  it  seems,  long  been  carried  on  in 
this  country  by  the  low  Portuguese,  and  even  by  several 
foreign  European  seafaring  people  and  traders,  in  purchasing 
and  collecting  native  children  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
and  exporting  them  for  sale  to  the  French  islands,  and  other 
parts  of  India.  I  have,  at  different  times,  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  practices  which  are  so  shocking  to 
humanity,  and  so  pernicious  to  your  interests.  And,  in  order 
to  deter  all  persons  under  the  authority  of  this  government, 
from  being  concerned  in  that  species  of  trade,  I  lately  directed 
that  a  commander  of  a  country  vessel,  who  carried  off  some 
children  last  winter,  should  be  prosecuted  criminally  before 
the  Supreme  Court;  and  I  have  likeivise  published  a  procla- 
mation, to  give  notice  that  anv  person  living  under  the  Com- 
pany's protection,  or  in  any  snape  under  the  authority  of  this 
government,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  carrying  on,  or  aiding, 
or  abetting  the  barbarous  traffic  that  I  have  mentioned,  wUI 
be  certain  of  meeting  with  the  most  exemplary  punishment 

^^  There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way  against  abolishing 
slavery  entirely  in  the  Company's  dominions,  as  the  number 
of  slaves  is  considerable,  and  the  practice  is  sanctioned  both 
by  the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  laws.  I  have,  however,  a 
plan*  under  consideration,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  execute 
without  doing  much  injury  to  the  private  interests,  or  offering 
great  violence  to  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  and  which  has 
for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  practice  under  certain  limi- 

*  '*  No  further  notice  of  the  plan,  here  adverted  to  by  his  Loidship,  has 
been  tiaced  upon  the  records  of  Uie  Bengal  GoyemmeDt." 
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tations,  and  the  establishing  some  regulations  to  alleyiate,  as 
much  as  may  be  possible,  the  misery  of  those  unfortunate 
people  during  the  time  that  they  may  be  retained  in  that 
Tnretched  situation.*** 

A  Proclamation  was  made  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
^^  published  in  the  English  and  country  languages.**  Refer- 
ring to  the  period  at  which  it  was  issued,  this  document  must 
be  read  with  considerable  interest  See  the  Proclamation  at 
the  foot  of  the  page. 

**  Proclamation. — Wheieas  infoimation,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  has  been  received  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  that  many 
Natives,  and  some  Europeans,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
this  country,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity,  have  been  for  a  lonff  time  in  the 
practice  of  purchasing  or  collecting  Natives  of  both  sexes,  children  as  well 
as  adults,  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  them  as  slaves  in  different  parts  of 
India,  or  elsewhere :  and  whereas  the  Governor  General  in  Councu  is  de- 
termined to  exert  to  the  utmost  extent  the  power  vested  in  him,  in  order  to 
prevent  such  practice  in  future,  and  to  deter,  by  the  most  exemplaiy  punish- 
ment, those  persons  who  are  not  to  be  otherwise  restrained  from  commit- 
ting the  offence :  his  Lordship  herebv  declares,  that  all  and  every  person  or 
persons,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  in  any  respect 
to  the  authority  of  this  government,  who  shall  in  future  be  concerned  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  above  mentioned  inhuman  and  detestable  traffic,  shall 
be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  at  the  expense 
of  Uie  Company,  and,  if  British  bora  subjects,  shall  be  forthwith  ordered  to 
£urope ;  or,  if  such  person  or  persons  be  not  subject  to  the  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion, he  or  they,  upon  information  being  given  to  the  Magistrate  of  the 
place  or  district  in  which  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  shall  be 
apprehended  by  him  and  kept  in  confinement,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  country. 

'*  And  also,  that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance  hereof,  the  Superintendents 
of  the  police  for  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  the  magistrates  of  Adawluts,  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  country,  are  hereby  required  to  give  immediate  no- 
tice of  this  proclamation  in  such  manner  as  shall  render  the  knowledge  of 
it  universal  to  persons  of  all  description,  and  to  repeat  the  same  on  the  first 
day  cf  January  in  every  year;  they  are  further  directed  to  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  Regulations  contained  in  it,  and  to  take  the  most  active 
steps  in  their  power  to  enforce  them. 

**  And  that  all  persons  offending  against  this  proclamation  may  be  brought 
to  punishment  for  the  same,  and  the  unhappy  sufferers  rescued  from  misery, 
a  reward  of  one  hundred  sicca  rupees  is  hereby  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
every  offender,  to  be  paid  on  his  conviction  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  or  before  the  Magistrate  of  the  District,  and  of  fifty  rupees  for 
such  person  of  eidier  sex,  who  shall  be  delivered  from  slavery,  or  illegal 
confinement  in  consequence  of  such  discovery.  ^  The  money  will  be  paid  to 
the  informer  or  informers  on  his  or  their  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
goverament,  and  presenting  to  him  a  certificate  of  the  conviction  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  committing  the  offence,  of  which  such  informer  or  informers 
made  (uscovery. 


*  Par.  Papers,  p.  13. 
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It  is  pleasing  at  this  period  to  seethe  French  authorities  in 
India  co-operating  with  the  British,  in  suppressing  this  trade  in 
human  beings.  ^*  We  understand,"  says  the  Calcutta  Gazette 
in  Sep.  1789,  ^^  Monsieur  Montigny,  Goyemor  of  Chandema- 
gore,  has  lately  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  all  persons 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  GoTemment,  from  pur- 
chasing or  transporting  any  of  the  Natives  of  these  provincas 
as  slaves ;  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  prevent  this  in* 
famous  practice,  a  reward  of  forty  rupees  is  offered  to  any 
person  who  shall  give  information  of  the  offender,  besides  the 
sum  of  ten  rupees  to  be  given  to  each  slave  who  shall  be 
released  in  consequence.  Both  sums  to  be  paid  by  the  offender. 
The  master  attendant  of  Chandemagore  is  also  directed  to 
see  that  no  Native  be  embarked,  without  an  order  signed  by 
the  Governor;  and  all  captains  of  vessels  trading  to  the  port 
of  Chandemagore  are  strictly  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
Natives  on  board.  Nothing  can  reflect  greater  honour  on  the 
humanity  of  Monsieur  Montigny,  and  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
French  Government,  than  the  aboveorder;  and  we  have  nodoubt 
this  co-operation  with  the  measures  already  taken  by  our  own 
government,  wiU  put  an  effectual  stop  to  this  odious  traffic.*^ 

— — ^'         «■■■■!  "  ■  I  II  111  11         I  ■■■       iM  .  ■  III 

**  The  Goremor  General  in  Council  further  recommends  to  British  oom- 
mercial  houses,  and  private  merchants,  to  assist,  as  far  as  depends  upon 
them,  in  canying  these  reguktions  mto  effect,  by  taking  the  most  effectual 
means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  commanders  of  their  ships  or  vessels, 
or  of  ships  or  vessels  consigned  to  them,  or  otherwise  placed  under  their 
directions,  from  carrying  awi^  natives  of  this  country  in  order  to  sell  them 
for  slaves. 

"The  master  attendant  of  this  port  is  hereby  forbidden  to  mnt  in  futui« 
an  English  pilot  to  any  ship  or  vessel,  the  commander  of  which  shall  not 
have  previously  declared  upon  oath,  that  there  are  not  then  on  board,  and  he 
will  not,  during  his  continuance  in  the  river,  consent  to  receive  on  board, 
any  natives  to  be  exported  as  slaves,  with  an  intent  to  dispose  of  them  al 
some  foreign  place,  or  whom  he  has  any  reason  to  imagine  will  be  disposed 
of  as  such  after  they  leave  this  country. 

'*  And  the  master  attendant  is  hereby  directed  to  give  notice  to  all  the 
native  pilots,  that  if  they  should  pilot  out  any  vessel,  having  on  board  natives 
of  this  description,  knowing  or  believing  them  to  be  such,  the  privQege  of 
pilotinff  will  be  taken  from  them  for  ever,  and  their  names  and  offence  re^ 
ffistered.  And,  that  no  one  may  plead  i^orance  of  this  order,  it  is  hetehj 
directed  that  it  be  placed  constantly  in  view  at  the  Banksaul,  in  the  English 
and  country  langui^es. 

Proclaimed  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  this  22nd  day  of  July,  1789. 
By  order  of  the  Governor  General  in  ConncU, 

(Signed)  E.  Hay,  Secretairy  to  the  GovemmenV'f 

•  Par.  Papers,  pp.  18, 19.    See  also  in  1791,pp.  34,  487, 493, 520. 
t  Far.  Papers  on  Skvery  in  India,  p.  22. 
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Some  free  Natives  of  Bengal  having  been  taken  to  St.  Helena, 
and  gold  as  glares,  the  practice  was  prohibited  by  authority. 
The  Hon.  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Governor 
General  in  1798,  observe — ^^It  having  been  stated  in  the 
letter  to  you  from  the  Governor  and  Council  of  St  Helena, 
in  July,  1791,  that  they  have  heard  of  other  complaints 
of  the  Natives  of  Bengal,  who  were  free,  having  been 
unjustly  sold  on  that  Island,  we  direct  that  you  cause  an  ad« 
vertisement  to  be  issued  for  the  discoveiy  thereof  and  that 
yon  take  the  most  efiectual  means  for  liberating  such  as  may 
be  under  this  imfortunate  predicament ;  and  for  putting  a  stop 
to  a  practice  so  disgracefiu  to  humanity,  reporting  your  pro- 
ceedings  for  our  information.'^*  To  secure  the  return  of 
Native  servants,  proceeding  from  Bengal  to  Europe,  it  was 
determined  by  die  Government  that  a  bond  of  1000  rupees 
should  be  given  for  each  individual.  ^'  The  humane  purpose 
of  this  bond,''  says  the  Hon.  Court,  in  1796,  ^4s  sufficient  to 
ensure  our  approbation  of  the  measure." 

The  murder  of  a  slave,  under  the  Bengal  Government,  is 
made  a  capital  offence.  In  1799  was  issued  *^A  Regulation 
for  certain  Modi/icaiicns  of  the  Mahamedan  Law  in  cases  of 
Murder. ^^  It  enjoins — ^^  In  every  case  of  wilful  murder,  wh«:e- 
in  the  crime  may  appear  to  the  court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut  to 
have  been  frilly  established  against  the  prisoner,  but  the  fiitwa 
of  the  law  officers  of  that  court  shall  declare  the  prisoner  not 
liable  under  the  Mahomedan  law  to  suffer  death  by  kissans, 
(or  retaliation),  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  prisoner's  being 
father  or  mother,  grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  other  ancestor 
of  the  slain ;  or  of  the  heirs  of  the  slain,  or  one  of  the  heirs  of 
the  slain,  being  the  child,  or  grandchild,  or  other  descendant 
of  the  prisoner ;  or  of  the  slain  having  been  the  slave  of  the 
prisoner  or  of  any  other  person,  or  a  slave  appropriated  for  the 
service  of  the  public ;  or  on  any  similar  ground  of  personal 
distinction  and  exception  from  the  general  rules  of  equal  jus- 
tice ;  the  court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut,  provided  they  see  no 
circumstances  in  the  case  which  may  render  the  prisoner  a 
proper  object  of  mercy,  shall  sentence  him  to  suffer  death,  as 
if  llie  ftitwa  of  their  law  officers  had  declared  him  liable  to 
kissanSj  or  to  suffer  death  bv  seazut,  as  authorized  by  the  Ma- 
homedan law  in  all  cases  of  wilful  murder,  under  the  discre- 
tion vested  in  the  Magistrate,  with  regard  to  this  principle  of 
punishment,  for  the  ends  of  pubUc  justice."t 

*  Par.  PapeiSy  p.  46.    By  a  recent  Regiilation  all  persons  bom  on  tlie 
Island  are  free.  f  Par.  lepers  on  Slaveiy  in  India,  p.  76. 
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In  1796  a  communication  was  addressed  to  theOovemor  of 
Bombay,  from  the  Sultan  and  Chiefs  of  the  island  of  Johanna, 
praying  for  assistance  against  the  incursions  of  the  French 
and  the  Madagascar  people,  who  destroyed  and  enslaved  the 
inhabitants.    They  offer  to  ^^  give  these  islands  to  the  Com- 

£any,"  and  that  ^^  whatever  shall  be  produced  in  this  countiy, 
alf  shall  be  for  you  and  the  other  half  for  us.^  In  consider- 
ation of  the  friendly  treatment  which  ships  invariably  leceived, 
at  Johanna,  some  assistance  was  given  to  these  islanders.*  In 
1813  an  application  was  made  to  Bombay,  by  the  Sultan  of 
Johanna,  respecting  some  persons  who  had  been  carried  from 
the  island  to  the  Mauritius  by  the  French,  and  there  reduced 
to  slavery.  The  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  very  humanely  re- 
mark, upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian  Government, — 
**  With  respect  to  the  circumstance  alleged  by  the  King  of 
Johanna,  of  certain  persons,  his  subjects,  having  been  carried 
by  the  French  to  Mauritius,  and  there  made  slaves,  we  en- 
tirely approve  of  your  suggestion  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Mauritius,  for  the  purchase  of  such  individuals,  if  in  a  state 
of  slavery ;  and  likewise  of  your  fiirther  application  to  the 
Governor  of  Mauritius,  respecting  several  natives  of  our  Indian 
provinces  of  both  sexes,  being  in  a  state  of  slavery  on  that 
island,  and  requesting  his  assistance  in  obtaining  their  release, 
or  in  purchasing  their  freedom,  and  charging  the  expense  to 

your  Qovemmenff 

In  1811  an  important  ^*  Regulation  for  preventing  the  im- 
portatian  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries,  and  the  sale  of 
slaves  in  the  Territories  immediately  dependent  on  the  Pre- 
sidency  of  Fort  IVilliam,^  was  passed  by  the  Vice  President 
in  Council.  Copies  of  the  regulation  were  ordered  to  be  cir- 
culated among  the  officers  of  &e  Bengal  Government,  and  also 
forwarded  to  those  of  Fort  St  George,  and  Bombay.  It  was 
also  resolved,  that  this  ^^  Regulation  be  sent  to  the  political 
department,  in  order  that  a  communication  may  be  made  to 
any  of  the  Native  States,  which  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to 
apprize  of  the  purport  of  the  Regulation.*'! 

The  Resident  at  Delhi,  in  1812,  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  Esq., 
actively  prosecuted  the  humane  measures  of  the  Government. 
He  wrote  to  the  Chief  Secretary  as  follows: — ^'^The  slave 
trade,  which  has  been  prohibited  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  otiber  provinces  in  the  British  dominions  in  India,  continued 
to  exist  in  the  district  of  Delhi  subsequentiy  toits  abolition  in 


*  See  the  letters,  which  are  very  interesting  docamentu,  pp.  82 — 84. 
t  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  234.  J  See  p.  99. 
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other  places,  no  local  orders  haying  been  issued  for  its  discon- 
tinuance ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  resort  of  dave  merchants 
to  this  quarter  was  becoming  more  frequent  than  ever.  Being 
convinced,  that  it  was  not  Uie  intention  of  Oovemment  that 
this  iniquitous  traffic  should  be  encouraged  in  any  part  of  its 
territories ;  satisfied  rather  that  it  was,  and  is,  its  earnest  de- 
sire to  abolish  so  abominable  a  commerce ;  I  consider  myself 
to  be  only  fiilfilling  the  manifest  intentions  of  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable die  Ooyemor  General  in  Council,  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  sale  of  human  beingsin  tJietown  ami  country  (^  Delhi. 
I  have  accordingly  proclaimed  the  orders  of  Oovemment  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.*** 

The  officers  of  the  ^  Nepaul  admistration,  in  181 1  requested 
the  co-operation  of  the  British  Government  in  their  measures 
towards  an  amelioration  of  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains/*  The  co-operation  requested  was  cheerfiilly 
granted.t 

The  proceedings  in  India,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  respects  the  bearing  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
the  fifty-first  year  of  his  Majesty  George  III.  commonly  called 
the  Slave  Felony  Act,  or  ^^An  Act  for  rendering  more  effec- 
tual an  Act  made  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  Majesty^ s 
reigny  intituled^  ^An  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  TradeJ*  ** 
Two  hundred  copies  of  this  important  act  were  printed  in 
Calcutta,  and  duly  circulated.  A  Letter  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary at  Fort  St  George,  and  a  similar  one  to  Bombay,  shew 
the  sense  taken  of  this  act  in  India.  See  this  important 
communication  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

*^  The  exact  natiue  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  mentioned  by  you  to  be  earned 
on  from  Tiayancore,  not  being  stated  in  your  letter,  the  Governor  Oenenl 
in  CouncU  is  of  course  precluded  from  forming  a  judgment,  whether  that 
traffic  falls  within  the  purview  of  the  Act  of  the  61  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  intituled, 
*'An  Act  for  rendering  more  effectual  an  Act  made  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  Majesty's  reign,  intituled,  'An  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.' "  With  respect  to  that  particular  point,  his  Lordship  in  Council  can 
only  observe,  that  he  does  not  contider  the  provitums  of  the  Act  m  fuetHon^ 
tmpUcahle  to  the  importation  or  removal  if  ilavet  hy  land.  It  havmg  been 
deemed  proper,  however,  to  consider  maturely  the  measures  which  should 
be  pursued  by  the  local  governments  of  this  country,  with  respect  to  the 
above  mentioned  statute,  the  following  is  the  purport  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  on  tnat  subject 

^'The  provisions  of  die  Act  being  highly  penal  in  their  operation,  and  its 
object  highly  important,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  has  considered  it 
proper  to  onler  a  copy  of  it  to  be  published  in  the  Calcutta  Gazette,  for 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  101. 
t  Par.  PapeiB,  p.  116. 
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The  Bombay  Oovernment,  in  1818,  lasued  a  ^'  ReguknUon 
for  preventing  the  importation  of ^Uive^  from  foreign  cotmtries, 
and  the.  sale  of  such  slaves^  in  the  territories  immediately 
dependent  on  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. ^^  A  difference  of 
opinion  upon  the  application  of  this  act  to  India  boA  been 
entertained ;  that  of  the  Adrocate  General  of  Bombay,  H.  G-. 
Macklin,  Esq.,  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  to  Oovemment: — 

*'  With  great  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Right  Honouiable  the  Go- 
▼ernor  General  in  Council,  I  tiiink  the  Act  extends  to  impoftaiion  hy  hmd 
Of  wM  M  MS.  In  the  preamble  it  is  recited,  that  it  is  fit  such  measures 
should  be  extended,  to  tine  efiectual  abolition  of  the  slaye  trade  wheresoever 
it  may  be  attempted  to  practise  the  same ;  and,  in  the  enacting  part  im- 
mediately following, — *  If  any  person  residing  or  being  in  any  of  me  Islands, 
&c.,  or  Territories  under  the  government  of  the  United  Gmnpany  of  Mer- 
disnts  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  shaU,  &g.,  cany  away  or  remove,  &c.,  as 
a  slave  or  slaves,  &c.,  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  from  any  part  of 

general  information.  In  like  manner,  his  Lordship  in  Council  has  directed 
copies  of  the  Act  to  be  forwarded  to  the  local  governments  of  Bombay,  Java, 
of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  of  Mauritius,  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Residents  at  tfie 
Molucoss,  and  at  Fort  Marlborough.  On  (he  same  principle,  copies  of  die 
statute  will  be  forwarded  to  the  magistrates  of  Chittagong  and  CuUack  (the 
onlv  sea  ports,  excepting  Calcutta,  in  Bensal),  in  order  tmt  in  their  capacity 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  under  the  law  of  England,  they  may  aid  in  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

"The  Governor  in  Council,  at  Fort  St  George,  is  awave  that  a  Regulation 
was  some  time  ago  passed  at  thb  Presidency,  for  preventing  the  importation 
of  slaves  firom  foreign  countries.  Inquiries  will  oe  made,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  provisions  of  that  Regulation  have  been  effectual 
hi  preventing  that  species  of  traffic;  if  not,  a  further  Regulation  will  be 
passed  without  loss  of  time,  establishing  severer  penalties  for  the  inftiuge- 
ment  of  die  prohibition  now  existing  under  the  Regulation  above  noticed, 
of  the  importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries,  in  conformity  to  the 
spirit  of  the  statute,  to  which  the  foregoing  remarks  allude.  In  like  manner, 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  begs  leave  to  recommend  that  a  Regulation  be 
passed,  at  Fort  St  George,  for  preventing  the  importation  of  slaves  by  land 
into  the  territories  subject  to  that  Presidency,  under  such  penalties  as  the  Go- 
vernor in  Council  may  deem  fully  adequate  to  the  prevention  of  that  traffic 

"  The  foregoing  remarks,  it  is  presumed,  will  mfbrm  the  Governor  in 
Council  suffidentiy  of  the  oonstruction  annexed  by  the  Governor  General  in 
ConncH  to  the  Act  of  the  51  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  and  of  the  measures  which 
it  has  been  judced  necessary  to  adc^t  at  this  Presidency.  It  is  scaroely 
to  add,  th     " 


necessary  to  add,  that  his  Lordship  in  Counoii  is  of  opinion  that 
measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  government  of  Fort  St  Georffe,  with 
such  modifications  as  local  circumstances  may  suggest,  without  of  course 
departing  from  the  principle  on  which  the  measures  above  detailed  are 
founded.  I  have,  &c. 

(r.  IMnodenodl,  Sec.  to  Government  Judicial  Department 
P4»t  William,  Sq>t  26ih,  1812.t 
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Afirioa,  or  frmn  m  oilier  conntiff  teniUnr,  or  [rfaee  whrnlnover;  or  diall 
import  or  brings  occ,  into  any  island,  colony,  country,  territory,  or  place 
whatsoever,  any  such  persons  as  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid ;  then 
in  eTciy  such  case,  &c.,  the  persons  so  offending,  &c.,  are  declared  to  be 
felons.' 

**  TMs  enactment  is  taken  veibatim  firom  the  statute,  and  appears  to  tte, 
to  comprehend  eyery  possible  case  of  the  importation  (that  is,  the  introduc- 
tion) of  slares  into  British  Territories.  The  act  is  highly  penal,  and  I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  obserying  that  his  Lordship  in  Council  is  resolv^  to 
lay  before  the  Hon.  Court  the  difficulties  which  attend  carrying  the  penal 
part  of  ihe  statute  into  eiecution  in  India,  where  slavery  is  of  a  much  milder 
feature  than  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  manuminion  of  the  slave  will 
be  soffidently  provided  for  by  the  regnlatioui  and  the  King's  Courts  may  act 
iipon  the  statute  in  cases  of  aggravation  or  enormity."*  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  this  view  of  the  subject  It  is  evident, 
that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  both  in  the  West  and  the  East  In^es, 
is  not  the  abolition  of  slavery,  tt  prevents  Ihe  increase  of  slaves,  but  leaves 
those  already  in  slavery  nearly  in  the  samestate  that  they  were* 

A  Proclamation  agsdnst  the  slave  trade  was  issued  by  fhe 
Government  in  Madias^  in  March  1790,  eimilar  to  the  one 
issued  by  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  in  1789.t 

It  is  grateful  to  see  the  Dutch  authorities  in  India,  at  this 
period,  co-operating  with  the  British,  in  suppressing  the  de- 
testable traffic  in  human  beings,  llie  foUowing  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Madras,  in  1793 : — '^  Favoured 
with  your  Honour's  letter,  we  cannot  indeed  emphatically 
enough  express  our  indignation  and  aversion,  with  regard  to 
so  hcMrrible  an  event,  as  the  exportation  of  180  natives  firom 
Bimlipatam,  as  slaves,  in  a  French  brigantine  bound  to  the 
French  islands ;  which,  however,  accor&ig  to  the  declaration 
that  came  enclosed,  was  surprised  and  taken  at  Pedir  by  the 
Malays^  who  killed  all  those  that  were  on  board  of  h^,  and 
did  not  escape  out  of  their  hands. 

^^To  shew  how  much  the  exportaticm  of  the  unhappy 
creatures  merits  our  disgrace,  we  shall  renew,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  our  orders  to  our  northern  factories,  to  oppose  such 
inhuman  practice ;  not  only  in  our  subjects,  but  also  with  all 
possible  culigence  in  strangers,  in  case  they  should  think  our 
territory  a  safe  place  for  it ;  with  a  charge  to  deliver  the  un- 
happy creatures  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not  desist, 
but  are  refractory,  either  by  good  or  forcible  means,  and  to 
send  them  to  one  of  your  agents  there,  for  the  protection  of 
their  liberty,  and  the  benefit  of  their  support  We  feel  the 
propriety  of  your  Honour's  resolution,  that  such  kidnapping 
may  be  prevented,  to  check  it  with  exemplary  pimishment ; 
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and,  in  case  any  of  our  subjects  trani^;re8S  the  orders  instituted 
against  it,  they  shall  be  seized  and  deUvered  over  to  justice, 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  exigency  of  tiie  case.*** 

These  extracts  shew  the  efforts  of  the  European  authorities 
in  India,  with  the  occasional  co-operation  of  the  Natives,  to 
abolish  the  Slave  trade.  The  success  experienced  in  these 
humane  efforts  should  have  encouraged  them  to  attempt  more 
than  has  yet  been  done ; — ^not  merely  to  meliorate,  but  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  East.  In  consequence  of  the  active 
measures  described,  many  slaves  were  liberated,  and  their  im- 
portation into  India,  by  sea,  in  a  great  degree  prohibited. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  melioration  of  slavery  in  the 
East.  From  the  following  extract  of  a  translation  of  the 
Hindoo  Laws,  transmitted  by  the  Bengal  Government  to  the 
Hon.  Court  of  Directors  in  1774,  it  appears  that  the  Hindoos 
admit  various  modes  of  enfranchising  slaves. — 

**  Whoeyer  is  bom  of  a  female  slare ;  whoever  haih  been  pmcliMed  for  a 
price;  whoerer  hath  been  found  by  chance  any  where,  and  whoever  is  a 
slave  by  descent  from  his  ancestors,  these  four  species  of  slaves,  until  they 
are  freed  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  their  master,  caimot  have  their  liberty; 
if  their  master,  from  a  principle  of  beneficence,  gives  them  liberty,  they  be- 
come free. 

'*  Whoever,  having  received  his  yiotuals  from  a  person  durinfi^  the  tune  of 
a  famine,  hadi  become  bis  slave,  imnmi  giving  to  hu  provider  whaiever  he  re- 
ceived from  him  during  the  time  of  famine^  and  also  two  head  of  catde^  may 
become  free  from  his  servitude;  according  to  the  ordinations  of  Pachesputtee 
Misr,  approved.  Chendeesur,  upon  this  head,  roeaiks  thus :  That  he  who 
has  received  victuals  during  a  famine,  and  hath,  by  those  means,  become  a 
slave,  on  giving  two  head  of  cattle  to  his  provider,  may  become  free. 

"  Whoever,  having  been  given  up  as  a  pledge  for  money  lent,  performs 
service  to  the  creditor,  recovers  his  liberty  whenever  the  debtor  dtschargea 
the  debt ;  if  the  debtor  neglects  to  pay  the  creditor  his  money,  and  takes  no 
thouffhtofthe  person  whom  he  left  as  a  pledge,  that  person  becomes  the 
purchased  slave  of  the  creditor. 

**  Whoever  being  unable  to  pay  his  creditor  a  debt,  hath  borrowed  a  sum  of 
money  from  another  person,  and  paid  his  former  creditor  therewith,  and 
hath  Uius  become  a  slave  to  the  second  creditor;  or  who,  to  silence  the  im- 
portunities of  his  creditor's  demands,  hath  yielded  himself  a  slave  to  that 
creditor,  such  land  of  slaves  shall  not  be  released  from  servitude  until  pay- 
ment of  the  debts. 

"  Whoever,  by  the  loss  of  chance  in  any  game,  and  whoever  by  the  fortune 
of  war  is  enslaved,  these  two  persons,  upon  giving  two  others  in  exchange^  are 
released  from  their  servitude  ! 

'*  If  toe  slave  of  one  person  goes  to  another,  and  of  his  own  desire  con- 
sents to  be  the  slave  of  that  person,  in  this  case  he  must  still  be  the  property 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  first  a  slave.  The  mode  of  release  for  every 
kind  of  slave  shall  take  place  according  to  the  ordination  laid  down  for 
each. 
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**A  Ohehtree  and  Bice,  who,  after  having  been  Sinasses  (religions  mendi- 
cants) apostate  from  that  way  of  life,  and  are  become  Uie  slaves  of  the 
magistrate,  can  never  be  released. 

**  If  a  Brahmin  hath  committed  this  crime,  the  magistrate  shall  not  make 
him  a  slave ;  bnt,  having  branded  him  in  the  forehead  with  the  print  of  a  doj^s 
footf  shaU  banish  him  Ae  kingdom. 

'*  Whoever  hath  yielded  himself  a  shive  fur  a  stipulated  time,  upon  the 
completion  of  that  term,  shall  recover  his  freedom. 

"  VVhoever  performs  a  servitude  for  his  subsistence,  shall  recover  his  free- 
dom upon  renouncing  that  subsistence. 

^  Wnoever,  for  the  sake  of  a  slave  girl,  becomes  a  slave  to  any  person,  he 
shall  recover  his  fireedom  upon  renouncing  the  slave  girl. 

^  Whoever  hath  become  a  sUtve,  by  selling  himself  to  any  person,  he  shall 
not  be  free  until  the  master,  of  his  own  aoccm,  gives  him  his  freedom. 

*'  If  the  master,  fo)m  a  principle  of  beneficence,  give  him  his  liberty,  he 
becomes  £ree. 

^  If  a  thief,  having  stolen  the  child  of  any  person,  sells  it  to  another,  or  a 
man,  by  absolute  violence,  forces  another  to  be  a  slave,  the  nutgistrate  shall 
restore  stLch  person  to  his  freedom, 

"  If  the  master  of  a  slave  should  be  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life,  and 
at  that  time  this  slave,  by  his  own  efforts  and  presence  of  mind,  is  able  So 
save  the  life  of  his  master,  Oie  slave  shall  be  freed  from  his  servitude,  and  be 
held  as  a  son.  If  he  choose,  he  may  stay  with  his  former  master,  or,  if  he 
choose,  shall  quit  that  place,  and  go  where  he  will  at  libertv. 

"  Whoever  is  without  a  legitimate  child,  and  hath  a  chila  from  the  womb 
of  a  slave  girl,  that  girl,  together  witli  her  son,  becomes  free. 

'*  When  any  person,  from  a  principle  of  beneficence,  would  release  his  slave, 
the  mode  of  it  is  this:  the  slave  shall  fill  a  pitcher  wiUi  water,  and  put  therein 
berenge-a^rook  (rice  that  has  been  aleansea  without  boiling),  vad  jtowers  and 
doub  (a  kind  of  small  salad),  and,  taking  the  pitcher  upon  his  shoulder,  shall 
stand  near  his  master;  and  the  master,  putting  the  pitcher  upon  the  slave's 
head,  shall  break  the  pitcher,  so  that  the  water,  rice,  flowers,  and  doub,  that 
were  in  the  pitcher,  may  fall  upon  the  slave's  body ;  after  that,  the  master 
shall  three  times  nionounce  the  words,  ^ I  have  made  you  free: '  upon  this 
speech,  the  slave  snail  take  some  steps  towards  the  east,  whereupon  he  shall 
be  free. 

**  Whoever  hath  become  a  slave  to  any  person,  the  master  is  proprietor  of  any 
property  which  that  slave  may  aeguire^  exclusive  of  the  price  of  his  own  slavery, 
ana  exclusive  also  of  any  thing  which  may  be  given  to  him  as  a  presentJ*^* 

"  I  make  no  scruple,"  says  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  charge  to 
the  Orand  Jury  at  Calcutta,  in  1785,  '^to  declare  my  own 
opinion,  that  absolute  unconditional  slavery,  by  which  one 
human  creature  becomes  the  property  of  another,  like  a  horse  or 
an  ox,  is  happily  unknown  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  that 
no  human  law  could  give  it  a  just  sanction ;  yet,  though  I 
hate  the  word,  the  continuance  of  it,  properly  explained,  can 
produce  little  mischief,  I  consider  slaves  as  servants  under  a 
contract,  expressed  or  implied,  and  made  either  by  themselves 
or  by  such  persons  as  are  authorized  by  nature  or  law  to  con- 
tract for  them,  until  they  attain  a  due  age  to  cancel  or  confirm 
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any  compact  that  may  be  disadvantageous  to  them.  I  have 
slaves  whom  I  rescued  from  death  or  misery,  but  consider 
them  as  other  servants,  and  shall  certainly  tell  them  so,  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  comprehend  the  difference  of  the 
terms.'** 

In  the  province  of  Dacca  many  children  were  kidnapped, 
given  away,  or  sold  by  their  parents  into  slavery ;  a  number 
of  these  were  recovered,  and  restored  to  their  parents  or  rela- 
tions. The  Collector  of  Dacca,  in  1787,  addressed  the  Su- 
perintendents of  Police  at  Calcutta — ^^  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  accompanying  tv?elve 
boys  and  twenty-one  girls  belonging  to  this  district,  under 
charge  of  Churreemeulah  and  three  other  peons,  and  which, 
in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Go- 
vernor General,  shall  be  restored  to  iheir  parents  or  relations, 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  transmittea  to  me  two  years 

8ince."t 

It  appears  to  be  a  received  opinion  among  the  Mahome- 
dans,  that  murder  may  be  atoned  for  by  money,  or  by  giving 
a  slave.  In  1790  two  persons,  named  Mungaly  Khan,  and 
Assud  Khan,  were  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Nowaz  Khan, 
and  were  ordered  to  make  a  pecuniary  compensation  to  the 
plaintiflb,  viz.  Peranow  the  widow,  and  the  brothers  of  the 
deceased.  In  conformity  with  the  Nawaub's  orders,  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay  "  the  price  of  hlood!^  The  widow  stated, 
*'  Mungaly  Khan  being  unable  to  pay  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion, has  given  to  me  his  eon^  to  be  my  servant  for  life.  Assud 
Khan  has  given  me,  in  satis&ction  of  the  murder,  his  share 
of  the  village  of  Caympoor.''  The  other  plaintiffs  declaring, 
'^In  consequence  of  the  poverty  and  distress  of  Mungaly 
Khan  and  Assud  Khan,  they  remitted  their  claim  to  a  com- 
pensation;'' The  Governor  General,  Earl  ComwaUis,  and  his 
council,  disapproved  of  the  proceedmg,  agreeing  that — ^'^The 
Naib  Nazim  be  recommended  not  to  admit  of  Mungaly 
Khan's  making  over  his  son  as  a  slave  for  life  to  Peranow, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  levy  the  amount  of  the  compen- 
sation, which  it  may  be  determined  to  exact  from  Mungaly 
Khan,  by  the  customary  mode  of  process.":!: 

Ceylon  has  been  a  market  of  slaves  from  Bengal.  In  1789, 
a  ^^  Captain  Horrebow  took  on  board  at  Fultah,  150  children, 
whom,  previously  to  his  departure,  he  purchased  in  Bengal : 
he  transported  them,  under  English  colours,  to  Columbo, 
where  they  were  sold  as  slaves.    The  Dutch  Governor,  Myn- 
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heer  Van  De  Grave,  in  terms  most  honourable  to  himself^  re- 
fused to  permit  their  being  landed ;  but  Captain  Horrebow 
found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Ooyemor,  and 
availed  himself  of  an  excellent  market  for  his  wares.^^  He 
^  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500  rupees,  and  to  give  security  for  his  future  good 
behaviour  for  three  years ;  himself  in  a  bond  of  10,000  rupees, 
and  two  sureties  in  5,000  rupees  each,^t 

The  state  of  slavery  in  Ceylon,  anterior  to  its  subjugation 
by  the  British,  and  the  mitigation  of  it  proposed  by  the  con- 
quering power,  are  ably  stated  in  a  communication  to  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  Governor  General  of  India,  in  1800.  A 
short  extract  only  can  be  given : — 

^^The  scandalous  maimer  in  wbich  the  unhappy  persons,  whom  it  is  the 
pzinQ^^  object  of  the  proposed  rcvnlationsto  pioteet,are  treated  in  general 
by  their  masters  and  nustresses  of  every  nation, .  oast,  and  religion,  within 
these  settlements,  render  it  a  positiTe  duty  of  Goremment,  to  delay,  as  little 
as  possible,  the  adoption  of  strong  measures  for  their  relief.  Those  which 
I  propose  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  statutes  of  Batavia,  particularly  from  one 
published  in  the  year  1770,  and  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  our  occupa- 
tion of  this  Island  (^ough  neyer  observed  in  practioe).  I  have  alsorecuned, 
in  some  instances  to  the  civil  law,  on  which  the  jurisprudence  of  Holland  is 
founded ;  and,  as  ihe  principal  class  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  are  of  the 
Mahomedan  religion,  I  have  adopted,  and  made  general  some  of  the  admirable 
regulations  by  which  the  Khoran^  and  itB  commentatcffs  have  softened  the 
rigours  of  slavery,  at  the  same  time  that  they  established  its  lawfulness. 

^'  The  principal  point  on  which  all  codes,  which  have  allowed  domestic 
slavery,  have  univerwUv  insisted,  the  dear  and  unequivocal  de^wition  of  the 
ftave,  amdof  the  means  hy  which  he  or  she  may  have  been  acqutred^  was  neg- 
lected in  Cfeylon,  with  the  most  barbarous  indifference.  Of  more  than  a 
hundred  cases  that  have  been  brought  before  me,  the  masters  or  mistresses 
of  the  beinffs  claiming  liberty,  have  not,  in  more  than  six  or  seven  instances, 
produced  &re  bonds  properly  audienticated,  or  such  as  a  Dutch  tribunal, 
acting  according  to  the  Dutch  laws,  would  have  received.  In  many  cases 
no  papers  are  existing ;  in  others  simple  testamentarv  devices,  proving  the 
opinion  of  the  defunct  as  to  his  power  over  the  slave  bequeathed,  have  been 
insisted  on,  not  as  a  coUateral,  but  as  a  positive  proof  of  the  slavery  of  the  per- 
son claimed  under  it;  and,  in  the  province  oi  Baticalva,  the  assertion  that 
a  child  was  sold  by  bis  parents  in  a  famine,  was  urged  before  me,  as  the 
riglit  on  wbich  the  greater  part  of  the  slaves  in  that  province  have  been  held 
for  some  time  past,  as  well  as  their  posterity.  The  practice  of  kidnapping 
at  Cochin,  was,  for  many  years,  notorious,  but  the  reception  of  slaves  from 
that  place  was  subject  to  scarcely  any  restrictions  on  this  Island;  and  those 
icstrictions,  I  am  afraid,  were  but  ill  observed.  In  short,  thai  instittOionj 
nprohated  as  it  is  hy  good  policy^  morality^  and  rdigion^  exists  here  with  all 
the  aggravated  horrors  of  uncertainty  in  iU  applicoHonj  and  cruelty  in  its 
exercise."t 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  Ceylon  is  thus  described  by  Sir 
A.  Johnstone,  in  a  letter  to  W.  W.  Wynn,  Esq. — *^  As  the 
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right  of  every  proprietor  of  daves  to  continue  to  hold  slaves 
in  Ceylon  was  guaranteed  to  him,  by  the  capitulation  under 
which  the  Dutch  possession  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
British  arms,  in  1794,  the  British  Government  of  Ceylon 
conceived  that,  however  desirable  the  measure  might  be,  they 
had  not  a  right  to  abolish  slavery  in  Ceylon  by  any  legisla- 
tive act  A  proposition  was  made  (m  the  part  of  Government 
by  me,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  slaves  in  1806,  before  trial 
by  jury  was  introducedi,  urging  them  to  adopt  some  plan  of 
their  own  accord  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery ;  this 
proposition,  at  that  time,  they  unanimously  rgected.  The 
right  of  sitting  upon  juries  was  granted  to  Uie  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  in  1811.  From  that  period  I  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunities  which  were  afforded  to  me,  when  I  delivered 
my  charge  at  the  commencement  of  each  session  to  the  jury-* 
men — ^most  of  whom  were  considerable  proprietors  of  slaves 
— of  informing  them  what  was  doing  in  England  upon  thQ 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  of  pointing  out  to  them 
the  difficulties,  which  they  themselves  must  frequently  expe- 
rience,  in  executing,  with  impartiality,  their  duties  as  jniy- 
men,  in  all  cases  in  which  slaves  were  concerned.  A  change 
of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  was  gradually  per- 
ceptible among  them;  and,  in  the  year  1816,  the  proprie- 
tors of  slaves,  of  all  casts  and  religious  persuasions  in  Cey- 
lon, sent  me  their  unanimous  resolutions,  to  be  publicly  re- 
corded in  Court,  declaring  free  aU  children  horn  of  their 
slaves  from  the  l^th  of  August  1816.  This,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  must  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  slavery,  which 
had  existed  in  Ceylon  for  more  than  three  centuries.^* 

The  valuable  co-operation  of  the  Rajah  of  Kotah  with  the 
Resident  at  Delhi,  in  1808,  in  the  suppression  of  the  sale  of 
children  into  slavery^  shews  how  much  Europeans  in  India 
may  accomplish  for  tiie  interests  of  humanity.f 

While  the  Island  of  Java  continued  in  the  possession  of 
the  British,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  was  considered  an  object 
of  importance.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  Island, 
after  the  commencement  of  1813,  was  prohibited  by  Procla- 
mation ;  and  instructions  on  the  subject  were  sent  to  ''  the 

*  On.  Eler,,  toI.  xvi.  p.  136.  "  At  a  levee  of  Cingalese  Oliiefs,  held 
at  Kamdy^  Jan.  1832,  the  Governor,  Sir.  W.  Horton,  declazed  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  Goyemment  gradually  to  abolish  slavery  throughont  the  Island, 
and  called  upon  the  Chiefs  to  affoid  their  assistance  in  this  benevolent 
work."— E.  I.  Mag.,  Sep.  1832,  p.  291. 

t  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  99,  100. 
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Islands  depending  on  the  Oovemment.''*  Previously  to  the 
transfer  of  Java  to  the  Dutchy  the  slaves  were  emancipated. 
Upon  which  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  declared, — "We 
entirely  approve  of  your  proceedings,  in  emancipating  the 
slaves  at  Java,  previously  to  the  transfer  of  that  place  to  the 
Dutch,  as  we  do  of  the  option  you  gave  to  all  the  slaves,  of 
being  conveyed  at  the  public  charge  to  their  native  country. "t 

The  slave  trade  appears  to  have  been  very  eflfectually 
suppressed  under  the  Bengal  Government,  by  the  humane 
and  vigorous  efforts  above  described.  The  magistrates  of  the 
Bareilly  Court,  in  1812,  state — "  We  have  now  the  honour  to 
submit  attested  copies  of  the  answers  received  from  eight  out 
of  the  nine  magistrates  under  our  authority ;  from  which  it 
wiU  be  evident  to  Government  that,  since  the  promulgation 
of  the  Regulation  above  specified,  the  traj£c  in  slaves  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  sup- 
pressed in  the  districts  of  Bareilly,  Moradabad,  Cawnpoor, 
Furruckabad,  Etawah,  Agra,  AlUgurh,  and  Seharunpore 
South.*']:  "  But,  it  should  be  understood,  the  slave  oumers 
still  disposed  of  those  who  were  cu:t%uMy  slaves^  as  part  of 
their  real  property P^ 

The  British  Government  in  India  has  abolished  the  duty 
levied  on  the  sale  ofslaves^  by  the  former  Government  of  Ku- 
maon,  and  suppressed  the  traffic  in  slaves  in  those  countries 
bordering  on  Nepaul,  which  were  brought  under  its  authority 
by  treaty  in  1815.  This  duty  or  tax  was  for  every  male  and 
female  slave  two  rupees  eight  annas.  ^^We  cannot  touch 
on  this  subject,''  said  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  ^^  without 
adverting  to  a  consequence  of  our  having  wrested  the  hill 
country  from  the  Ghorkas,  in  which  your  Hon.  Court  will 
feel  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  A  slave  trade  of  great  extent 
has  been  totally  extinguished ;  and  the  hapless  families,  from 
whom  the  Ghorkas  used  to  tear  away  the  children  for  sale, 
have  now  to  look  with  Joyfiil  confidence  on  the  security  be- 
stowed towards  their  ofllspring  by  the  British  Government."!! 

In  this  part  of  India,  an  extraordinary  practice  existed,  of 
selling  wives  and-  widows^  which  has  been  abolished.lF    The 

*  Pto.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  185.    See  also  pp.  168, 169. 
.    tp.2e5.    {p.  140.     §p.l41.     II  p. 266.  SeeHeber's Jour.,yoLi.p.492. 

IT  '*  The  people  of  Laos  are  in  great  dread  of  the  Burmese,  and  the  cruel 
system  of  border  warfare  and  man*ca(cfaing,  to  which  our  occupation  of  the 
Tenasserim  provinces  has  put  an  end  to  the  southward,  still  continues  in 
force  to  the  north,  between  Laos  and  Ava.  It  would  appear  that,  as  in 
Burmah,  women  are  bought  and  sold  at  Laos.  The  price  oi  one  is  ten  h^ 
of  cattle,  or  twenty-five  rupees."— Asi.  Jour.,  Nov.  1830,  p.  356. 
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Governor  General,  in  1826,  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Directors — 

'^  We  took  measures  to  furnish  the  Commissioner,  without  delay, 

with  the  form  of  proclamation  approved  by  us,  prohibiting 

the  sale  of  wives  and  widows  by  their  husbands  or  late  hus^ 

band^s  family.    We  need  not  repeat  the  expression  of  our 

determination  to  put  down  so  barbarous    and   hatefid    a 

custom.''* 

The  Calcutta  Joumalj  in  March  1824,  contained  an  article 

entitled,  the  '^  Slave  Trade  in  British  India.^    An  extract  or 

two  only  are  given : — 

''  Oar  readers  are  of  couxBe  aware,  that  the  nefiirious  tiaffio  in  human 
beiBgs  is  equally  forbidden  by  the  letter  and  the  sjMrit  of  Brkisb  lav  in 
every  portion  of  the  Biiti^  dominions,  be  their  geographical  position  what 
it  may,  whether  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  nortE,  or  the  scorching  climate 
of  the  torrid  zone ;  wherever  the  British  flag  waves,  the  disgraceful  com- 
merce is  made  criminal  by  British  law ;  what  then,  will  the  hnmane  and 
enlightened  community  of  this  magnificent  capital  of  oar  Eastern  possessioDs 
say,  when  they  are  tola,  that  with  all  its  glittering  Sfnres  of  the  temples  of  a 
pure  religion ;'  all  its  splendid  palaces,  bespeaking  the  taste,  the  remiement, 
and  the  riches  of  their  inhabitants ;  with  all  its  colleges,  and  schools,  and 
societies,  to  promote  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  civil  and  religious ; 
what  will  the^  say,  when  they  leam  that,  amidst  all  these  signs  of  veneration 
for  Christiamty,  uie  philanthropy,  the  greatness,  ai|d  the  refinement  of  Bri- 
tons and  British  subjects,  in  a  Britu^  capital,  it  is  disgraced  by  witnessing 
the  lowest  degradation  of  the  human  species  r — that  tms  great  capital  is,  in 
short,  at  once  the  depot  of  the  commerce  and  riches  of  the  Kstst,  and  the 
mart  in  which  the  manacled  Afirican  is  sold,  like  the  beast  of  the  field,  to 
the  highest  bidder.  It  is  known,  too,  that  the  Arab  ships  are  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  away  many  of  the  natives  of  this  countiy,  principally  females, 
and  disposing  of  them  in  Arabia,  in  baiter  for  African  daves  for  Uie  Calcutta 
market!  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  degrading,  such  wicked  scenes  are 
pasang  around  us,  and  that  the  actors  are  suflfered  to  escape  unnoticed  and 
unpunished  P  We  feax  the  fact  is  too  true ;  but  we  hope  that  the  publicity 
thus  given  to  it  wiQ  lead  to  the  prevention  of  such  gross  violations  of  law 
and  humani^  in  future.  We  can  conceive  the  dimoaltr  of  detection  in 
these  cases;  but  let  all  those  who  are  aware  of  the  ilhdt  practioes  of 
these  followers  of  Mahomed,  remember  that  they  are  imperiously  called  on 
as  Christians,  and  as  British  subjects  in  particular,  to  bring  to  punishment 
these  violators  of  law  and  humanity.  Nature  dtuddeis  at  tiiie  thought  of 
the  barbarities  practised  by  these  abusers  of  Gkid's  noblest  oreatuies,  who  are 
led  by  an  accursed  thirst  of  gold  to  brutalize  the  human  species.''t 

The  Magistrates  of  Calcutta  inunediately  addressed  the 
Government  upon  the  subject,  acknowledging, — ^^  Under  the 
provision  of  Reg.  X.,  1811,  a  bond  is  ts^en  from  the  com- 
manders of  a  certain  class  of  ships,  previously  to  their  being 
allowed  to  land  their  cargoes;  and  they  are  also  required  to 
give  in  a  list  of  their  crews  and  passengers.  We  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  these  are  very  inadequate  restrictions  to 


*  Par.  Papers,  p.  410.         f  P".  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  378. 
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prevent  the  introdaction  of  slaves  into  the  town ;  the  penalty 
could  only  be  enforced  bv  the  detection  of  the  offence,  which 
is  attended  with  much  difficulty.'^*  Translations  in  the  Per- 
sian and  Arabic  languages  were  made  of  an  extract  of  the 
51  Geo.  III.  c.  2d,t  for  circulation  among  the  merchants; 
which  measure  was  certainly  of  a  decisive  character. 

Slaves  appear  stiU  to  be  clandestinely  imported  into  India. 
A  Calcutta  Faper,  in  June  1830,  contains  the  following  ex-* 
tract  from  a  native  paper: — ^''Jewellery,  and  other  articles, 
to  the  value  of  four  lacks  of  rupees,  had  been  offered  by  a 
European  jeweller  for  purchase  by  the  king  (of  Oude),  who 
took  other  merchandise  in  the  shape  of  a  batch  of  newly-im- 
ported AbymnianSy  which  had  been  offered  for  sale,  and 
bought  by  his  Majesty.'  This  demands,  and  we  hope  will 
receive  investigation,  and  if  it  is  properly  conducted,  and  all 
the  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the  offenders  are  removed, 
we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  continues  to  be  carried  on,  to  an  extent  utterly 
disgraceful.'':^ 

In  1821,  the  opinion  of  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  was  taken — ^^  as  to  the  legality  of  apprehending  and 
sending  back  to  Malacca  a  runaway  slave.''  This  important 
question  was  answered  in  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Oovem- 
ment  ^^  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours, 
with  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  Governor  of  Malacca.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  language,  and  therefore  if  there 
should  be  any  circumstance  in  that  part  of  the  dispatch  which 
varies  the  question  submitted  to  me,  from  the  Oovemor  of 
Malacca's  letter  in  French,  I  should  wish  to  have  a  translation 
of  it;  but,  as  it  is  not  probable,  I  do  not  delay  my  request, 
that  you  will  communicate  to  the  Honourable  the  Governor 
in  Council,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty,  I  am  qfopinian, 
that  the  slave  in  question  cannot  be  legaUy  secured  and  sent 
b€ick  to  Malacca.^^ 

A  number  of  slaves,  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jug- 
gernaut's Temple  in  Orissa,  m  1790,  were  liberated  and  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  severely  reprimanded,  and  threatened  that, 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  377. 
t  Par.  Papers,  p.  360.  by  a  more  recent  Aet  of  Parliament,  4  Geo.  IV. 
c.  27,  the  traffic  in  slaves  has  been  declared  to  be  an  act  of  piracy,  and  all 
Britidi  subjects  who  may  be  concerned  in  it,  are  liable  to  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

X  India  Gaz.,  June  1830.  Asi.  Jour.,  Dec.  1830,  p.  191 .  See  Asi.  Jour., 
M»i€h  1831,  p.  123. 

§  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  402 ;  see  also  p.  456. 
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''  on  committing  a  second  offence,  he  should  be  punished  to 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  and  sent  by  the  first  conveyance 
to  England."*  Some  slaves  from  Ganjam  were  also  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  slave  trader  directed  to  be  ^^  fined,  the  sum  of 
200  rupees  (to  be  distributed  amongst  the  natives  liberated 
fix)m  the  vessel  under  his  command),  imprisoned  for  three 
months,  until  he  pays  the  fine,  and  that  he  be  then  publicly 
expeUed  the  District."t 

The  sale  of  slaves,  under  the  Madnras  Government,  for  the 
arrears  of  the  State  was  not  discontinued  till  1819.  The 
Secretary  writes  to  the  Collector  of  Malabar : — ^^  The  BoardV 
proceedings  on  the  general  subject  of  slavery  have  been  laid 
before  the  Government,  whose  final  orders  vrill  hereafter  be 
communicated  to  you ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  directed 
to  desire,  that  the  pr€U)tice  of  selling  slaves,  /or  arrears  of 
revenue,  may  be  immediately  discontinued,^^X 

These  extracts  display  the  humane  and  vigorous  efforts  oS 
the  British  fimctionaries  in  India  to  abolish  the  slave  trade, 
and  mitigate  the  evils  of  slavery.  The  state  of  slavery  at  the 
present  period  next  demands  attention.  The  following  chap- 
ter will  shew  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  before  every 
British  subject  in  India  is  free. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  present  state  and  extent  of  Slavery  in  Hindostan. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  slavery  in  the  British  territories 
in  India,  is  a  subject  that  cannot  but  be  deeply  interesting  to 
every  liberal  and  humane  mind.  The  following  extracts,  from 
the  valuable  Papers  on  East  India  Slavery,  will  throw  some 
light  on  a  subject,  upon  which  little  information  is  possessed. 

The  Resident  at  Delhi,  in  1812,  C.  T.  Metcalfe,  Esq.,  issued 
a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  sale  of  slaves.  On  this  subject, 
the  Governor  General  addressed  the  Court  of  Directors,  in 
1813 : — "  We  observed,  that  the  proclamation  not  only  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  slaves  for  sale  into  the  assigned 
territories,  but  the  sale  of  slaves  actually  within  those  terri- 
tories previously  to  its  promulgation ;  a  measure  which  we 

•  Pto.  Papers  on  Slaveiy  in  India,  p.  476.        f  p.  494.        J  p.  873. 
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were  not  prepared  to  sanction.  Odious  and  abominable  as 
such  a  tra^c  is,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  system 
of  slaveiy  in  this  country  is  infinitely  mitigated,  when  com- 
pared with  that  against  which  the  enactments  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  England  have  been  directed.  ITie  latps,  which  have 
hitherto  been  enacted  to  restrain  it,  have  been  confined  in 
their  object,  to  the  trade  in  slates  by  importation 
OR  exportation  ;  but  they  have  not  been  extended  to  the 
emancipation  of  persons  already  in  a  state  of  slavery,  nor  to 
the  prohibition  of  their  transfer  by  sale,  to  other  masters 
within  the  country  which  ihey  inhahit, 

^<We  informed  the  Resid^t  that  for  these  reasons,  and 
from  other  considerations  of  much  apparent  weight,  our  views 
were  limited  to  the  prohibition  of  tiie  further  importation  of 
slaves  for  sale  into  the  territories  of  the  Hon.  Company ;  and 
we  accordingly  directed  that  the  terms  of  the  proclamation 
might  be  mom^  so  as  to  conespond  with  t&e  eiuictmcnt 
contained  in  Regulation  X.  of  181 L  The  consultation  of  the 
annexed  date  contains  the  Resident's  reply  to  the  instructions. 
He  stated  that  a  general  opinion  prevailed,  among  the  natives, 
that  the  total  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  had  taken  effect  in 
the  ceded  and  conquered  Provinces ;  that  he  had  not  found 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  slaves  had  occasioned  any 
surprise  at  Delhi ;  and  that  the  people  were  not  aware,  that 
by  the  proclamation  which  he  had  issued,  greater  restrictions 
were  in  force  in  the  assigned  territory  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country;  and  that  should  it  be  published,  tluU  slaves 
of  a  certain  description  might  continue  to  be  sold,  it  would 
give  a  more  formal  sanction  to  the  sale  of  slaves,  than  tliat 
traffic  was  ever  believed  to  possess.  The  effect  of  this  erro- 
neous belief,  on  the  part  of  tiie  natives,  appeared  to  the  Resi- 
dent to  be  attended  with  salutary  consequences ;  and  he 
submitted,  that  it  was  not  desirable  the  delusion  should  be 
removed,  by  the  publication  of  a  formal  sanction  for  the  sale 
of  any  description  of  slaves.  We  signified  to  the  Resident, 
our  concurrence  in  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  suspended 
the  execution  of  our  instructions,  and,  that  the  proclamation 
issued,  should  continue  in  full  force  and  effecf  * 

But,  though  the  sale  of  slaves  was  thus  prohibited  in  the 
Province  of  Delhi,  slavery  is  still  continued;  This  is  evident 
from  the  Resident's  communication  to  Government: — ^'^In 
issuing  a  proclamation  foi^  the  abolition  of  the  future  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  slaves,  I  had  no.  idea  of  infringing  on  the 


*  Par  Plipen,  pp.  iOl,  102.    See  also  p.  1-34. 
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rights  of  the  actual  proprietois  of  slaves.  The  prcprieiors  of 
slaves  in  this  territory^  noiwithsianding  that  praclamatianj 
retain  all  their  rights  over  their  slaves^  except  that  of  seliim^ 
them  or  making  them  the  property  of  anotfter.  Thift  is  per- 
fectly understood,  in  consequence  of  the  decisions  giren  in 
the  court  of  judicature  in  trials  between  owners  and  slaves. 
I  have  more  than  once  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
such  trials,  to  explain  publicly,  that  slaves  are  still  the  pro^ 
perty  of  their  oumers,  ttiough  not  disposable  property.''* 

libe  Magistrate  of  Bareilly  in  1812,  referring  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  provisions  of  Regulation  X.  1811,  for  preventing  the 
importation  of  slaves  firom  foreign  countries,  remarks ;  ^^  lliis 
traffic,  I  believe,  has  suffered  a  very  material  check  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  Regulation,  inasmuch  as  children  are  no 
longer  brought  down  from  the  hills,  and  publicly  exposed  for 
sale,  as  formerly,  within  this  district ;  but,  children  are  stUl 
sold  within  the  Company s  provinces^  by  subjects  of  tlie  British 
government^  nor  does  the  JRegulation  contain  any  prohibition 
of  such  sale.  Parents,  prevented  by  poverty  from  rearing  a 
kurge  &mily,  will  dispose  of  their  children  to  an  advantage, 
when  offered,  rather  than  allow  them  to  starve ;  the  feelings 
of  nature  will  confine  this  traffic  to  cases  of  necessity  only, 
and  will  act  more  forcibly  than  any  legal  nrohibition  in  pre- 
venting abuses ;  it  may  be  much  doid>tea,  indeed,  whether 
the  condition  of  children  imported  from  the  hills  was  not,  in 
most  cases,  much  ameUoratea  by  such  importation."t 

A  Mr.  Browne,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  at  Anjarakandy, 
in  Malabar,  claimed  the  right  of  a  master  over  some  slaves, 
as  a  part  of  the  Mahomedan  law,  under  which  he  considered 
the  Provinces  of  the  Madras  Presidency  to  be  governed*  '^  I 
cannot  (says  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Government  in  1813) 
agree  to  the  proposition,  that  these  Provinces  are,  so  far  as 
rdates  to  British  subjects,  governed  by  the  Mahomedan  law. 
In  questions  of  civil  righ^  they  are  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  different  nations  to  whom  justice  is  to  be  dispensed.  In 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  Mahomeden  law  is,  for  what  reason 
I  do  not  Imow,  established  over  all  the  natives  in  the  Provinces, 
but  not  over  the  British.  They  retain  the  rights  of  their 
birth,  and  ought  also  to  retain  all  the  relations  connected  with 
the  British  character,  to  which  it  is  equally  abhorrent  to  be 
the  master  of  slaves^  as  to  endure  slavery.  It  is  expressly 
provided,  in  the  several  statutes,  that  our  law  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  authority  exercised  by  the  heads  of  femilies 
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amongst  the  natiyes ;  who,  from  local  residence  at  the  Pk^si- 
dencies,  are  made  subject  in  general  to  the  British  laws,  but 
no  such  provision  is  made  for  BrUish  subjects  as  the  masters 
of  slaves  P^  The  Advocate  Greneral  exptressed  the  same 
opinion ;  and  this  important  position,  that  a  Briton  in  India 
cannot  be  a  slave-holder^  was  thus  definitely  determined  by 
a  letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government,  Fort  • 
WilUam,in  1813,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Madras  Government: 
— ^^The  Advocate  General,  having  stated  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  is  quite  impracticable,  as  the  law  at  present  stands,  for 
any  British  subject^  to  support  a  claim  to  the  person  or  ser-> 
vices  of  any  one  residing  within  the  Umits  of  the  British  ter^ 
ritories  as  a  slave;  and  that  opinion  coiresponding  entirely 
with  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  Bight  Honourable  the 
GoYcmor  General  in  Council  on  the  subject,  his  Lordship  in 
Council  thinks  that  every  case  of  that  nature,  which  may  be 
brought  before  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  St  George, 
should  be  regarded  as  an  illegal  and  unauthorized  assumption 
of  power;  and  that  legal  measures  should  be  resorted  to, 
should  circumstances  appear  to  require  it,  against  anv  British 
subject  so  acting  in  violation  of  the  law.***  The  difference 
between  the  state  of  public  opinion,  feeling,  and,  we  may  add, 
law,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  Indies,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  attention  of  every  reader.  It  is  very  iustly  observed,  "  the 
habitual  exercise  of  the  authority  of  a  mast^  over  slaves,  is 
peculiarly  destructive  to  the  national  honour  and  character."t 
When  shall  these  just  sentiments  pervade  the  breast  of  every 
British  subject ! 

Of  Slavery  in  Dacca  the  Magistrate,  in  1816,  observes : — 
''I  have  to  state  in  reply,  for  the  information  of  the  Court  of 
Circuit,  that  I  have  foimd  in  this  court  several  prosecutions 
for  inveigling  away  children  and  other  persons  with  various 
intents,  and  they  are  generally  females :  such  cases,  how- 
ever, in  this  city  and  district,  are  not  very  numerous.  The 
unfortunate  persons  who  are  sold  for  slaves,  are  generally 
little  children  (females),  or  grown  up  girls  that  are  enticed 
away  from  ibeif  parents  or  other  relations  in  the  MofiissiL 
Persons  already  in  a  state  of  slavery  are  seldom,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover  from  the  records  of  the  court,  or  from  other  in- 
formation, inveigled  away  with  a  view  of  being  sold ;  but 
female  slaves  are  often  enticed  away  for  other  purposes,  some- 
times by  men,  and  sometimes  by  women  keeping  houses  of 
ill-fame.     Both  descriptions  of  offence  are,  I  believe,  very 
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prevalent f  especially  the  fonner,  though  few  of  them  compara- 
tively come  officially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrate.*** 

T%€  registration  of  slaves  was  proposed  by  the  Bengal 
OoTeimnent  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  in  1816,  which  inti- 
mates that  the  prevalence  of  slayery  is  considerable.  *^  In 
preparing  the  draft  of  the  proposed  regulation  regarding 
slavery,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  requests  that  the 
court  will  take  into  their  consideration,  the  expediency  of  re- 

2uiring,  that  the  future  purchase  or  transfer  of  slaves  shall 
€  regularly  registered^  and  that  any  breach  of  the  rules  which 
may  be  framed  for  that  purpose  shall  entitle  the  slave  to  de- 
mand and  obtain  his  freedom."t 

Inquiry  was  made  from  Bombay,  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment in  Calcutta,  in  1817,  respecting  the  application  of  the 
5l8t  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  relative  to  '^  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  to  domestic  slaves,  and  the  property  of  individuals  in 
them ;  such  slavery  being  known  and  legalized  under  the  laws 
of  both  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  according  to  whose 
codes  the  courts  are  bound  to  administer  justice^  To  which 
it  was  replied ; — 

^'On  this  point  the  Vice  President  in  council  observes,  that  none  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  any  manner  affect,  or  profess  to  affect,  therdaHfrnhetweenmaMierattddnet 
whereoer  that  rdaiion  may  exist  by  law.  Whatever  therefore  was  the  law, 
according  to  the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  codes  (for  those  over  whom  they 
extend),  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
the  51st  Geo.  Til.  c.  23,  continues  to  be  the  law  still ;  more  especiallT  as 
those  codes  have  been  distinctly  recognised  and  ordered  to  be  observed  by 
Pailiament  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  credible,  that  any  intention  existed 
to  abrogate  those  codes,  without  reference  to  the  establbhed  laws  and  usages 
of  this  country,  and  wiUiout  repealing  the  Acts  of  Pu'liament,  by  which  Uie 
observance  of  (hem  is  guaranteed  to  Uie  natives.  The  native  subjects  of  the 
British  Government,  residing  in  the  territories  subordinate  to  the  several 
Presidencies  have,  in  fact,  the  same  authority  over  their  slaves,  and  the 
same  property  in  them,  that  they  would  have  had  if  the  Act  in  question  had 
never  been  passed;  and  the  several  zillah  and  provincial  courts  are  bound 
to  receive  and  determine  all  cases  of  that  nature,  which  are  respectively  cog- 
nizable by  them,  under  the  existing  regulations. 

^  The  other  points  adverted  to,  in  the  documents  now  under  consideration, 
relate  to  the  conduct  which  should  be  observed,  on  the  occasion  of  applica- 
tions being  made  by  the  subjects  or  governments  of  neighbouring  states, 
with  whom  we  are  in  amily,  for  the  restoration  of  slaves  who  have  taken 
refuge  within  the  Company's  territories.  On  this  point  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  construction  which  has  been  uniformly  given  by  the  Supreme 
Government  to  the  Act  of  the  51st  Geo,  III.  c.  23,  viz.  that  it  was  oiuv  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  importation  or  removal  of  slaves  by  sea,  would  not 
involve  any  alteration  in  the  course  of  proceedings  hitherto  adopted  in  similar 
cases.    A  slave,  hy  entering  the  Company's  territories,  does  not  become  free; 
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nor  con  Ae,  who  wot  laiufMf  a  tUkve^  emancipatB  himadf  hjf  rwmmg  awi^ 
from  one  cowUry  where  sltnery  ii  Irnvful^  to  another  where  it  is  eaualfy  lawfkl- 
The  property  in  the  slave  still  continues  in  the  master ;  and  tne  master  has 
the  same  right  to  have  it  restored*  to  him  that  any  native  suhjects  of  our 
territories  could  have,  supposing  that  right  to  he  established  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  local  laws  and  regulations."* 

The  permission  of  the  sale  of  slaves  in  the  Deccan^  appears 
from  a  letter  in  1819,  addressed  by  the  Political  Agent  in 
Candeisb,  to  M.  Elphinstone,  Esq.,  tiie  Commissioner.    ^Ap- 
plication having  been  lately  made  to  me  for  permission  to  pur- 
chase some. slaves,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
circumstances,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  report  for  your 
information.    It  appears  that  the  slaves  were  young  women 
and  girls,  in  the  possession  of  some  Mahratta  Wunjarries, 
who,  upon  being  questioned,  state  that  they  purchased  them 
in  Berar,  from  Uie  Tandas  of  the  Rajpoot  Brimjarrias,  who 
said  they  had  got  them  during  a  late  scarcity,  which  took 
place  in  the  Nirmut  district    Upon  ftirther  investigation,  I 
understand  that  the  practice  of  carrying  off  children  from  one 
part  of  the  country,  to  sell  in  another  part,  is  not  unusual 
with  these  people.    The  women  appear  unwilling  to  be  sold, 
though  they  complain  of  their  scanty  food,  and  of  the  treat- 
ment they  experience  from  their  present  masters.    Although 
your  letter,  in  answer  to  a  former  application  on  this  subject, 
informed  me  that  no  variation  whatever  was  to  be  made  in 
the  existing  laws  regarding  slaves,  yet  it  appears  to  me  possi- 
ble, that  may  be  intended  to  be  applied  merely  to  the  propri- 
etary right  over  slaves  in  actual  possession,  and  of  recovering 
such  as  may  desert;  I  request  to  be  informed,  if  the  prac- 
tice of  carrying  slaves  about  for  sale^  of  which  several  instances 
have  lately  been  brought  to  my  notice,  is  still  to  be  permitted. 
In  the  mean  time  I  have  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  young 
women  in  question,  till  I  hear  from  you.**    To  which  it  was 
replied  by  the  Commissioner : — ^  The  sale  of  slaves,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  above  mentioned  letter,  is  to  be  permitted;  but  all 
attempts  to  carry  off  young  people  by  force,  will  be  punished 
in  the  severest  manner.'^t 

*<  The  mitigated  kind  of  domestic  slavenr  which  prevails  in 
the  Deccan,**  says  W.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  ^^and  has  prevailed 
from  time  immemorial  in  most  parts  of  India,  appears  to  be 
of  a  description  entirely  different  from  the  foreign  trade  in 
slaves,  which  is  proscribed  by  recent  Acts  of  Parliament, 
passed  since  the  abolition  of  this  traffic ;  and,  although  it 
may  perhaps,  at  a  friture  period,  be  necessary  to  introduce 
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some  regulations  to  prerent  the  stealing  or  kidnapping  of 
children^  /  conceive  that  any  restrictive  measure^  that  should 
at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  ofslaves^  would  be  an  innovation^ 
which  would  trench  materially y  not  only  on  long  established 
customs,  but  an  the  rights  of  private  property.  Whether 
this  species  of  servitude,  or  rather  of  mild  bondage,  is  even- 
tually to  be  continued  under  certain  modifications,  or  to  be 
abolished  entirely,  is  a  question  which  is  probably  now  under 
consideration;  but  as  the  importation  of  slaves  from  the 
Nizam's  firontier,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  which  pre- 
vails there,  has  of  late  greatiy  increased,  the  subject  of  your 
letter  will  be  referred  for  the  decision  of  the  Honourable  the 
Governor  in  CounciL  Whatever  evil  may  result  firom  the 
continuance  of  the  traffic,  it  is  certainly,  I  think,  the  means 
at  the  present  moment  of  much  actual  good,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  the  eflfect  of  preserving  the  lives  of  numbers  of  parents 
and  children,  who  would  otiierwise  perish  firom  famine.^* — 
Poona,  Dec.  1819. 

The  difference  of  opinion  and  procedure  of  some  of  the 
Indian  Magistrates,  manifests  the  difficulty  of  legislation 
where  slavery  exists.  This  appears  by  some  slave  cases, 
stated  by  W.  Leycester,  Esq.,  Second  Judge  of  the  Bareilly 
Court  of  Circuit  in  1815. — 

"  In  one  case,  Enayt  Ehann  is  taken  np  by  the  police  daioffah»  of  Bbn- 
djke,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  magistrate  of  Uawnpoie,  for  importing 
two  female  slaves,  and  themoffiitrate  discharget  him^and  give$  him  thesltnei, 

'^  In  a  second  case,  Ooda  is  taken  np  for  importing  a  woman  named 
Mauncooer,  by  a  police  sowar,  and  ddirered  over  to  the  police  daiogab  of 
Bindiabnn.  Oooa  sajs  be  bongbt  ber  for  ttoaUy'Cne  nqt$e$  in  the  Ranna's 
oountnr,  and  sbe  admits  it,  and  adds,  she  understands  be  meana  to  resell 
ber.    !rbe  acting  magistrate  liberates  the  woman. 

^  In  a  third  case,  Sibet  Kbawn  is  taken  up  by  a  jemmedar,and  delivered 
over  to  the  darogab  of  Koria  Gunje.  It  would  seem  be  bad  been  sent  by 
Aflsud  Alee  Gauzee  of  Jelaneb,  to  purobase  a  dare  in  the  vicinity  of  Casse- 
poie  and  Rodernoore  (the  market  for  slmm  inufortedfrom  the  At^j  ;  but  on 
coming  to  Baieuly  be  Mis  in  with  BesbarutEban,  a  slave-dealer,  who  from 
bis  stock  in  band  seUs  to  him  a  woman  named  Zuborun,  twenty  years  of  age ; 
but  the  Gauzee,  thinking  her  too  old,  leaves  her  on  Sabet  Kbaun's  bands. 
The  assistant  magistrate  liberates  tbe  woman. 

"  In  a  fourth  case,  Kurotum  is  taken  up  by  the  darogab  of  Nudjeebabad. 
It  would  seem  that  he  had  purchased  a  woman  named  Anundee,  for  twemly 
rupees^  of  an  iubabitant  of  me  liills.  Tlie  assistant  magistrate  does  not  lib- 
erate the  woman,  but  takes  a  recognizance  from  Nurotum  to  produce  her, 
if  anjf  other  claimant  should  appear. 

^  In  a  fifth  case,  Ghoonee,  the  head  of  a  set  of  dancing  girls,  prosecutes 
Hyatt  Alee  Gutwaul  of  Amrooa,  for  detaining  forcibly  Munnuvur  Jaun,  one 
of  ber  female  slaves.    Munnuvur  Jaun  says,  sbe  is  not  satisfied  to  remain 
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with  CUoooee,  and  &e  magistrate  liberates  her.  Choonee  appeals,  and  pro- 
daces  a  deed  of  sale  for  Ihe  slaye,  executed  by  Shumshere,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  hills.  The  opinion  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Court  of  Circuit  is  taken, 
who  declares, '  the  sale  of  a  resident  cf  this  country  illegal  f  and  the  order 
of  the  magistrate  was  confirmed. 

*'  The  ust  case  was  submitted  by  me  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlat,  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  said  Enayt  Khaun  should  be  punished,  and  the 
slaves  discharged,  or  sent  back,  as  required  by  the  10th  Regulation  of  1811 ; 
and  the  court  in  reply  adjudge  diat,  under  the  construction  given  to  the 
pionsions  of  the  10th  Regulation,  1811,  M«  ease  m  question  does  not  fall 
wMm  the  operaiion  of  that  Meguiatitm;  and,  having  referred  to  the  ooort's 
orders,  it  would  seem,  that  on  a  representation  from  Mr.  Blunt,  the  court 
had  decided  that  the  r^;ulation  in  question  was  '  applicable  only  to  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  given  away,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.'  "* 

It  appears^  that  when  slaves  have  been  imported,  their 
owners  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the  law  against  the  Slave 
Trade,  hy  not  immediately  disposing  of  them ;  on  which  it  is 
very  justly  remarked, — ^^  Is  not  keeping  a  person  imported  as 
a  slave,  to  be  a  slave,  a  disposal  of  him  ?  and  what  is  to  be 
said  to  the  notorious  fact  of  females,  so  imported  as  slaves^ 
being  let  out  in  retail  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  and 
any  offspring  they  may  have  being  sold,  agreeably  to  the 
daily  practice  regarding  the  indigenous  slaves  qfthe  country ^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  slave  master  ?  This  surely  is  a  disposal 
of  them  and  of  their  issue.*'t  Is  not  this  species  of  slavery 
equal  in  atrocity  to  the  slavery  of  the  West  Indies  ? 

^'Slavery  in  Malwa,'*  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  ^'is  chiefly 
limited  to  females;  but  there  is  perhaps  no  province  in  India 
where  there  are  so  many  slaves  of  this  sex.  The  dancing 
girls  are  all  purchased  when  young  by  the  nakins,  or  heads 
of  the  different  sects,  who  often  lay  out  large  sums  in  these 
purchases ;  female  children  and  grown  up  young  women,  are 
bought  by  all  ranks.  Among  the  Riupoot  chiefe  these  slaves 
are  very  numerous,  as  also  in  the  nouses  of  the  principal 
Brahmuns ;  the  usage  descends  to  the  loudest  rankSf  and  few 
merchants  or  cultivators  with  any  property  are  without  mis- 
tresses or  servants  of  this  description.  Male  slaves  are  rare, 
and  never  seen  but  with  men  of  some  rank  and  property,  with 
whom  they  are  usually  the  confidential  servants.  There  are 
a  variety  of  ways  in  which  slaves  are  procured  in  Malwa; — 
ntunbers  date  their  condition  fi^m  a  famine  or  scarcity,  when 
men  sold  their  children  to  those  who  were  able  to  support 
them.  A  great  number  of  the  slaves  of  Malwa  are  from  Raj- 
pootan%  where  the  excesses  of  the  Mahrattas  drove  the  inha- 
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bitants  to  exile,  and  to  such  distress  as  to  be  compelled  to 
part  with  their  cliildren.  But,  besides  these  sources  of  slaTeTy, 
there  are  others  of  a  more  criminal  nature.  There  are  many 
instances  of  Rajpoots,  and  men  of  other  tribes,  particularly 
Soandees,  selling  the  children  whom  they  have  by  their  slaves, 
and  who  are  deemed  to  be  bom  in  a  state  of  bondage.  This 
takes  place  when  the  father  is  in  distress,  or  when  he  is 
tempted  by  a  large  price.  The  sale  of  the  offspring  of  these 
women  by  other  fathers  than  their  masters  is  more  common. 
These  slaves  are  not  numerous ;  but  the  fiirther  demand  is 
supplied  by  the  Binjarries,  who  import  females  into  and  fix>m 
Guzerat  and  other  countries,  whom  they  usually  pretend 
to  have  bought;  and  by  the  tribe  of  Gwarriah,  professed 
stealers  of  female  children.  When  these  slaves  are  bought, 
an  inquiry  is  made  as  to  their  tribe,  and  the  general  answer 
(particularly  from  the  Gwarriahs)  is,  that  they  are  Rajpoots. 
The  children  are  taught  to  make  pretensions  to  high  birth,  and 
daily  instances  occur  of  whole  families  losing  cast  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  too  hastily  credited.  Females  in  Malwa, 
except  in  times  of  scarcity  or  general  distressfrom  any  cause,  are 
sold  from  40  to  50,  to  100  and  150  rupees ;  the  price  is  accordant 
with  their  appearance.  They  have  been,  at  times,  an  article 
of  considersJ>le  commerce,  many  being  annually  sent  to  the 
southward,  particularly  to  the  Poonah  territories,  where  thev 
sold  high.  This  trade,  which  has  of  late  years  decreasea, 
was  principally  carried  on  by  the  Mahratta  Brahmuns,  some 
of  whom  amassed  great  sums  by  this  shameless  traffic.'** 

The  Par.  Papers  contain  more  minute  information,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  slavery  under  the  Madras  Presidency,  than  of 
the  other  Presidencies  in  India. — ^^  In  Malabar  and  Canara, 
where  the  land  is  very  generally  divided,  and  occupied  as 
separate  and  distinct  properties,  the  labourer  is  the  personal 
slave  of  the  proprietory  and  is  sold  and  mortgaged  by  Am, 
independently  of  his  lands.  In  the  Tamil  country,  where 
land  is  of  less  value,  and  belongs  more  frequently  to  a  com- 
munity than  to  an  individual,  Uie  labourer  is  understood  to 
be  the  slave  rather  of  the  soil  than  of  its  owner,  and  is  seldom 
sold  or  mortgaged,  except  along  wiUi  the  land  to  which  he  is 
attached ;  but  in  Telingana,  where  it  is  difficult  now  to  trace 
the  remains  of  private  property  in  the  land,  this  class  of  peo- 
ple is  considered  free.  It  has  been  stated  by  very  competent 
authority,  Mr.  F.  W.  Ellis,  the  Collector  of  Madras,  tJiat  in 
the  Tamil  country,  iheparriyars  andptUlerSf  most  of  whom  are 

*  Par.  Papers  as  above.  Report  on  Malwa,  1821,  pp.  414, 415. 
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daves  attached  to  the  lands  of  the  vaUaler,  as  well  as  (he 
jmlliy  who  are  generally  serfs  on  the  lands  of  the  Brahmun 
meerassidars,  sometimes  claim  meras,  or  hereditary  private 
property y  in  the  ^  incidents  of  their  yillainage ;'  and  that  ^  it  is 
generally  allowed  to  them  and  their  descendants,  on  proving 
their  former  residence  in  the  village,  however  long  they  may 
have  been  absent  from  it'  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Mar 
gistrate  in  Malabar,  in  addressing  Oovemment  respecting  the 
sale  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Pollar,  Chenmiakul, 
Panian,  Kanakan,  Kallady,  Yocallan,  and  Nacady  tribes, 
submits  that,  ^  if  the  general  question  of  slaveiy,  as  recognised 
by  the  local  usages  of  Malabar,  or  by  the  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
homedan  law,  is  not  affected  by  the  laws  made  to  abolish  the 
Slave  Trade---Adverting  to  the  wretchedness  and  diminutive 
appearance  of  this  description  of  nattves-^ii  still  appears  to 
be  a  subject  well  worthy  the  humane  consideration  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council,  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tive provisions  as  will  tend  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and 
prevent  their  being  sold  out  of  the  talook,  or,  indeed,  of  the 
estate,  the  place  of  their  nativity ;  and  above  all,  from  being 
exposed  to  sale  by  public  auction,  in  execution  of  decrees,  or 
in  satisfaction  of  revenue  demands/'* 

It  appears  to  have  been  common,  to  dispose  of  the  slaves  on 
an  estate  as  a  part  of  the  real  property. — ^"  The  Hindoo  law 
(says  the  Collector  of  Malabar),  on  the  subject  of  transfers  of 
property,  speaks  of '  land  and  slaves  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it,'  and  evidently  contemplates  those  two  species  of 
property  as  one  and  the  same,  and  as  not  properly  separable 
firom  each  other ;  and  we  find  that  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
other  countries,  it  ha?  been  usual  to  transfer  the  slaves  who 
were  a  '  descripti  glebtB '  with  the  land  itself.  Indeed  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Hindoos  to  the  lands  which  they  have  always 
occupied,  and  to  the  village  where  they  have  always  resided, 
is  proverbial;  and  to  separate  them  from  their  native  soil, 
might,  under  such  circumstances,  be  considered  an  additional  , 
act  of  cruelty.  A  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
which  they  cultivate,  is,  in  the  Tamil  country,  allowed  by  the 
master  for  the  maintenance  of  his  slaves,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
tiU  the  ground ;  and,  unless  they  were  transferred  with  the 
land,  the  new  proprietor,  when  he  obtained  possession,  might 
experience  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  cultivation,  and  the 
former  master  might  be  deprived,  of  the  means  of  enabling 
him  to  afford  subsistence  to  his  slaves.    The   probability  of 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  817. 
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being  transferred  with  the  latid^  gires  thenti  on  ikdft  coMt  a 
sort  of  propettj  in  their  hnts  and  littlei  spots  of  ground,  ^diich 
they  can  thus'occt^j  without  kuj  great  fear  of  beidg  turned 
out)  or  transtearr^  contrary  to  their  interests^  fe^ng,  and  com- 
fiyrt.  It  must^  however,  be  obMred^  that  on  thd  other  coast 
unweruMff  and  even  generaUg.  on  this  ooast,  slaves  wfe  not 
necessarily  sold  with,  the  lahdy  ulthbti^  th6  convenieiice  of 
all  parts  seems  to  have  reiideied  the  practice. comlnon.'' 

The  apathy  manifestdd  by  the  Collector  of  Cahcnt  in  1819, 
res^ieoting  the  sale  of  slaves  for  defatilt  of  revenue,  shews  tUe 
influence  of  the  slave  system  upon  the  most  respectable  of  the 
European  functionaries  of  Government  *^  In  attempting  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  slaves,  care  must  M  taken 
that  we  do  not  increase  them.  The  partial  measure,  of  de* 
daring  them  not  liable  to  be  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue,  will 
be  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean;  thou(^,  why  Gavemmeni 
should  give  tijp  a  right^  which  every  proprietor  enjoys^  is  a 
question  worthy  t^coneideration.^* 

An  extract  of  one  of  the  Rejected  Police  Regidations^  re- 
fused Registration  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,  in  1826, 
affords  some  idea  of  the  state  of  slavery  in  that  part  of  India, 
at  the  period  referred  to. 

Of^  Slave  Dhtde  and  Slavery, 

*'  All  Impdrtatum  of  slares  into  this  Island  for  ssle  it  prokibiied. 
^ "  The  petty  sesskmtf  iiMl  in  such  cases  eniuicipate  the  slave  amd  send 
him  or  her  back  to  the  family,  or  to  the  place  to  which  he  or  she  was  brought 
at  the  expense  of  the  importer.  When  the  slave  is  desirous  of  leinainiDg, 
the  importer  shall  pay  nim  the  money  which  would  otherwise  have  heek 
employed  in  defraymg  the  expense  of  hv  return.  The  petty  sessious  may 
inflict  further  pnhishments  in  aggravated  cases,  sot  exceedmg  ihe  fine  of 
600  rupees,  and  imprisonment  for  six  months  in  defieiult  of  payment 

**  All  children  bom  of  parents  in  a  state  of  i^aveiy  in  this  Island^  after  the 
first  day  of  January  1812,  shall  be  free. 

**  The  said  court  of  pettf  sessions  shall  have  power  of  summary  oonriction 
in  all  cases  of  petaone  enticing  or  conveying  away  any  married  females,  or 
unmarried  females  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  out  of  the  protection  and 
against  the  will  of  the  husband  or  &ther,  or  other  person  having  the  lawful 
protection  and  governance  of  any  such  female ;  for  the  purpose  of  her  prosti- 
tution in  any  way,  or  for  her  disposal  in  marriage  against  the  will  of  the 
person  having  such  lawfiil  protection  or  government  as  aforesaid;  such  of- 
fendeTB  to  be  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  600  rupees;  or  in  Hen  there* 
of,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require,  or  in  default  of  payment,  imprisonment, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  require,  mr  any  time 
not  exceeding  six  months.'*f 

llie  following  copious  extracts  from  the  reports  of  eleven 
Collectors^  to  whom  the  Madras  Government  had  addressed 

♦  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  846.    See  p.  436. 
t  See  Ori.  fierald,  voL  xiv.  pp.  616—633. 
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queries  respecting  the  state  of  slavery  in  their  respective  dis* 
trictSy  appear  peculiarly  interesting.  The  whole  letter,  from 
the  Secretary  of  Government  in  the  revenue  department,  con- 
tains fourteen  folio  pages,  and  bears  date,  April,  181 9. 

^  In  Salem  slayeiy  does  not  appear  to  exist  The  Collector  obserres,  *  I 
can  safely  state  that,  in  the  manner  referred  to  in  these  communications, 
there  is  no  vestige  whatever  of  slavery  in  this  ecUectoraie^  nor  has  any  such  prac- 
tice ohtainedfropi  the  time  the  cowUryeame  into' possession  of  the  Honourable 
Company,  During  the  Mussulman  government,  there  were  a  few  slaves  be- 
longing* to  certain  Nanjah  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canvery,  and  there 
are  now  some  descendants  of  these  people ;  but  they  are  as  free  as  any  other 
inhabitants.  I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  instances  of  a  child  being  sold  for 
the  purpose  of  domestic  slavery;  but  this  is  uncommonly  rare,  and  such  a 
drcumstanoe  as  a  person  being  sold  as  a  slave  has  never  transpired.* 

**  In  Maddra  and  Dindiocl  slavery  existed  during  the  Mahomedan  go- 
vernment The  slaves  were  sold  at  the  pleasure  of  their  masters,  but  thev 
were  not  ^  adscripti  gkehee ; '  not  necessarily  sold  whenever  the  land  was  sold. 

The  Collector's  words  are, '  When  a  puller  or  parriah  was  unable  to  gain 
a  livelihood,  he  was  accustomed  to  offer  himself  or  his  relatives  as  slaves  to 
the  cultivating  inhabitants,  for  a  sum  of  money,  varying  from  one  to  ten 
cully  chucirums,  when  a  bond  of  slavery  was  drawn  out  and  signed.  If 
they  married,  their  children  toere  considered  the  property  of  the  owners;  they 
were  employed  in  the  ctiltivation  of  land,  and  were  maintained  by  the 
owners,  who  frequently,  for  their  services,  would  grant  them  a  soluntrum, 
or  allowance  in  grain,  in  addition  to  other  allowances.  If  the  proprietor  of 
land  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  his  lands,  he  still  reta^ed  pos- 
session of  his  slaves,  and  disposed  of  them  as  he  pleased,  as  they  were  not 
considered  attached  to  the  land  thus  sold.  If  an  owner  was  unable  to 
maintain  his  slave,  he  could  let  him  out  to  others,  by  which  means  he  fre- 
quently derived  a  maintenance  both  for  himself  and  ms  slave ;  but  the  slave 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  master  whenever  he  required  him,  who  could 
mortgage  or  sell  him  at  pleasure.  Since  Ae  assumption  of  the  country, 
some  slaves  continued  vritn  their  masters ;  others  have  left  them,  and  have 
even  enlisted  as  sepoys.  I  cannot  discover  that  any  puller  has  sold  himself 
as  a  slave  of  late  years.  Indeed,  slavery  seems  gradually  disappeariny;  which 
may  he  attrilmted  to  the  knowledge^  that  it  is  not  encouraged  in  the  different 
courts  of  Justice.  Some  pullers  cultivate  their  own  lands,  and  have  their 
own  puttiams.  Those  who  cultivate  the  lands  of  others,  and  who  are  not 
slaves,  receive  a  regelated  hire.' 

**  In  CoiMBATORE  slavery  is  reported  to  exist,  *  but  in  a  very  few  villages.' 
The  Collector  observes,  *  From  all  that  I  can  learn,  it  appears  certain  uiat, 
the  owner  has  a  right  to  sdt  his  slave  without  the  land;  hut  that  it  is  a  right 
^oery  seldom^  if  every  exercised.  The  highest  price  for  a  good  slave  is  fiity 
rupees ;  the  price,  however,  is  seldom  so  high.  The  cluldren  of  slaves  are 
^m  slaves.  On  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  master  presents  the  parents 
with  cloths,  and  one  or  two  rupees.  The  master  is  supposed  to  be  vested 
with  despotic  authority  over  tiieir  slaves,  and  with  power  to  punish  them. 
An  apprehension,  however,  that  the  exercise  of  such  authority  is  not  per- 
mitted oy  the  British  government  appears  generally  prevalent,  and  rather 
operates  to  prevent  the  merchandise  or  slaves,  astheyare  considered  to  he  less 
*aA«aA&,  when  free  from  the  fear  of  punishment  There  appears  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  slaves  are,  on  the  whole,  better  treated  by  their  masters 
^an  the  common  class  of  free  labourers.  The  master  possesses  a  power, 
"•o*  o»fy  over  thepersoUy  hut  oner  the  property  of  his  slave;  and  he  may  make 
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use  of  the  caltle  reared  by  the  sUtc  for  a^nnculturml  purposes !  The  slares 
are  sold  i»ith  the  land ;  but,  if  they  should  object  to  serre  another  master, 
they  are  not  forced  to  do  so.  This  I  take  to  be  an  indulgence  of  the  master, 
not  a  rifffat  of  Uie  slave.  The  slaves  have  a  skart  of  the  produce  aUoUedfor 
their  evStutence^  about  an  eighth.  In  some  instanceSyland  has  been  made 
over  to  the  pullers,  which  they  cultivate  for  their  support.  In  many  places, 
where  slavery  does  not  exist,  a  species  of  bondage  is  introduced,  by  the 

Sfots  undertaking  to  bear  the  expense  of  their  puller's  marri^;e,  upon  con- 
ition  of  the  latter  binding  themselves  to  serve  the  ryots  exclusively  for  life. 
Slavery  may  almost  be  considered  as  extinct  in  Coimbatore.' 

"In  Tanjorb  slavery  exists ;  but,  as  in  Madura  and  Dindigul,  it  is  found- 
ed, in  the  first  instance,  upon  vdunta]^  contract  '  The  slaves  are  never 
seized  or  sold  for  arrears  oirevenue.  The  slaves  here  are  of  two  casts  only, 
the  Puller  and  Pariah ;  the  origin  of  their  bondage  arises  in  a  voluntary 
agreement,  on  their  part,  to  become  the  slave  of  some  other  man  more 
powerful  than  themselves,  upon  whom  Uiey  thus  impose  a  more  strict  obli- 
gation to  protect  and  maintain  them  and  their  Heunilies,  than  if  merely  serv- 
ing them  as  labouring  servants.  The  Brahmuns,  in  consideration  of  their 
cast,  do  not  receive  bonds  of  slaveiy  direcdv  in  their  own  name,  but  have 
them  generally  drawn  out  in  that  of  some  of  their  soodia  dependents.  When 
abend  of  slavery  has  been  given,  it  ceases  not  with  the  life  of  the  party,  but 
is  binding  upon  the  descendants  of  the  original  giver,  who  continue  bound 
by  the  conditions  of  it.  In  return,  the  owner  is  obliged  to  find  subsistence 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  for  the  family  of  his  bondsman ; 
whom  he  can  employ  in  any  manner  he  pleases,  although  it  is  ffeneraUy  as 
a  labourer  in  the  fields.  The  bondsman  does  not  reside  in  his  master's 
house,  nor  form  any  part  of  his  family,  but  has  a  house  provided  for  him 
along  wi&  the  others  of  his  cast,  to  which  a  back  yard  or  eighty  ffoontahs 
rent-free  is  attached,  the  same  as  other  labourers.  The  maeter  has  the  power 
of  telling  tJie  slavey  but  he  cannot  sell  him  to  any  one  who  will  carry  him  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country^  without  his  own  consent.  If  the  master,  through 
poverty  or  other  cause,  fiuls  or  becomes  unable  to  subsist  his  bondsman  and 
nis  family,  he  is  at  liberty  to  seek  emplpyment  as  a  free  labourer,  but  is 
liable  to  be  reclaimed  at  any  time  by  his  ioiaster,  when  he  may  be  in  a  /con- 
dition to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement  When  lands  are  sold,  in  any  way, 
it  is  always  independent  of  the  bondsmen,  if  any,  upon  it  If  they  are  like- 
wise to  be  sold,  separate  deeds  of  transfer  are  passed.  If  not,  they  continue  at- 
tached to  their  former  masters.  No  persons  of  this  description  have  ever  yet 
been  considered  as  seizable  property,  or  sold  for  an  arrear  of  revenue ;  nor 
do  I  believe  ever  by  a  judicial  decree  in  any  civil  cause;  nor  have  I  ever 
known  this  species  of  property  recognised  by  the  officers  of  government, 
although  it  is  by  the  natives  themselves,  in  their  transactions  with  each  other. 
'  On  the  part  of  the  bondsman,  his  rights  are  subsistence  and  protection 
for  himself  and  family  firom  his  master,  with  liberty  to  seek  it  elsewhere,  as 
a  free  agent,  if  not  found  him ;  and  the  right  of  not  being  removed  by  sale 
to  a  distant  country  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  With  regard  to  himself, 
personally,  his  treatment  from  his  master  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  other  la- 
oourers,  which  is,  in  general,  of  a  mild  nature ;  but  he  is  not  more  liable  to 
personal  punishment  than  others,  in  consequence  of  his  state  of  bondage; 
and  any  cruelty  or  abuse  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  master,  towards  his 
bondsman,  would  be  complained  against,  and  punished  with  equal  strict- 
ness, as  if  committed  upon  a  fi'ee  man.  The  Board  wiU  perceive  that  the 
condition  of  these  people  difiers  very  little  from  that  of  the  common  labourers. 
The  disadvantage  to  tne  bondsman  is,  the  power  of  bdna  sold  or  tnauf erred 
to  other  masters;  and  this  is  not  very  frequent,  as  it  is  ue  last  property,  ge- 
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nentty,  which  is  dtsposed  of  by  a  pefson  in  distretted  dfcnmsCances.  The 
adviDteges  are,  the  more  effectoaliy  fleoaring  subsistenee  and  protection  to 
themseireB  and  families,  particularly  in  times  of  trouble  or  diffienl^,  than  it  is 
binding  on  masters  in  general  to  bestow  upon  common  labourers;  and  this 
without  rendering  their  condition  in  any  degree  intolerable,  towards  the  ame- 
lioration of  which,  the  equity  and  mildness  of  the  British  Goremment 
have  greatly  operated,  in  respect  to  rendering  the  conduct  of  masters  to  their 
senrants  indulsent  I  do  not  find  that  the  system  of  dares  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  transferrable  by  purchase  as  appendages  to  the  land,  obtains  here.' 
"  TiNNEVBLLY.  '  From  all  the  information  I  hare  been  able  to  coUect,  I 
understand,  U  i$  tmud,  m  thu  dutriet^  for  thwes  to  be  told  or  mortgaged 
eitKer  with  the  land  or  eeptarat^,  a$  the  proprietor  pleaset^  or  hie  wants  re- 
quire; and  that  there  is  no  particular  rule,  or  general  custom,  by  which  the 
conduct  between  the  master  and  slaTC,  and  between  slave  and  master,  is 

fOTemed,  further  than  ^at  the  master  has,  at  all  times,  the  command  of 
is  slaFc's  labour,  and  that  the  fllave  cannot  work  for  any  other  person  viith- 
out  the  permission  of  his  master. 

'In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  masters  towards  their  siares,  it  does  not 
mpear  to  be  incumbent  on  them  to  afford  a  subsistence  except  when  em- 
ployed in  their  business ;  and  then  it  ie  on  the  loweH  eeale  of  allowance^  be- 
mg  generally  no  more  than  two  measures  of  paddy  per  day.  At  other  times 
their  slares  are  obliged  to  seek  a  lirelihooa  at  the  hands  of  others,  being 
bound  only  to  return  to  their  masters  when  the  season  of  cultivation  com- 
mences, besides  this  allowance,  which  the  dayes  receive  from  their  mas- 
ters on  working  days,  they  are  entitled,  when  the  crops  are  reaped,  to  a 
small  deduction  from  the  gross  produce,  called  here, '  Parooy  wluch  varies 
in  different  villages,  but  amounte  generaily  to  abcvt  23-8  per  cent.  It  is 
usual,  when  deaths  occur  among  them,  for  thdr  masters  to  assist  them  in 
the  necessary  funeral  expenses ;  and  on  marriages,  births,  and  festival  days, 
to  grant  them  presents,  according  as  their  circumstances  will  admit;  but 
these  acts  are  quite  voluntary  on  me  part  of  the  masters,  and  the  slave  can 
claim  nothing  more  than  a  bare  subsistence  while  he  works,  and  his  tfo/tti»- 
Inim,  as  above  described,  at  the  time  of  harvest 

'  All  punishment  of  the  slave  by  the  master,  if  this  power  ever  existed, 
and  was  recognised  in  former  times,  seems  to  be  at  an  end ;  and  there  is  no  in- 
stance, within  my  experience  in  this  district,  of  a  slave  complaining  of  ill-treat- 
ment from  his  master.  The  fact,  indeed,  appears  to  be,  that  the  slave  is  so 
necessary  to  the  cultivation,  and  labourers  are  so  scarce,  that  the  proprietors 
find  it  their  interest  to  treat  them  well ;  and  the  slaves,  in  time,  become  so 
attached  to  the  village  in  which  they  are  setded,  that  they  seem  not  to  con- 
sider their  situation,  nor  shew  any  aesire  to  be  free.  In  <^ing  upon  the 
tehsUdars  for  an  account  of  a  person's  property,  to  know  whether  he  is  a  fit 
security  for  another,  it  is  usual,  if  he  possess  slaves,  to  include  them,  a  maJe 
slave  being  estimated  in  value  from  3  to  15  C.     Chuckrums  (R  6  ^  to  31 

sS)>  and  a  female  from  3  to  5  C.  Chuckrums  (6 1^  to  10  |g^,  but  I  have 
Sways  rejected  them  in  the  account  as  unavailable  property  by  the  Sircar, 
and  none  have  ever  been  sold  in  this  district  for  an  arrear  of  revenue.'* 


•  ^  The  jemu  value  of  a  good  Parier,  as  well  as  a  good  Addian  (slave),  is 
thirty  rupees ;  Otty,  twenty-seven  and  a  half  rupees ;  ICanom,  fifteen  rupees ; 
and  the  jemn  value  of  a  less  able  one  of  either  tribe,  is  twenty  rupees ;  Otty, 
seventeen  and  a  half  rupees;  Kanom,  ten  rupees;  and  Paneyam,  eight  ru- 
pees. The  jemn  value  of  children  (male)  of  those  sects  is  twelve  rupees. 
The  jemn  value  of  a  female  slave,  of  any  of  the  two  tribes  above  mentioned, 
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**  South  Ascot.  The  d&ves  in  tfais  ooUectomte  aie  mosdy  of  die  Psdl^ 
and  Pariar  caits,  and  die  minority  of  diem  axe  ciuefly  devotc4  to  die  pnnnU 
of  agrieultuie.  The  number  of  uaTes  in  dns  disHict,  of  bodi  sexes,  indnd- 
ing  children,  amounts  to  upwaids  of  17,000;  and  they  appear  to  hare  been 
generally  bom  in  a  state  of  senritnde,  thxeugh  some  contxact  of  their  lore- 
lathers.  The  Hindoo  code  of  laws,  religious  and  -civil,  seems  to  declare 
diat  the  Soodxa  tribes  axe  naUuaUy  bom  in  a  state  of  servitude;  and, 
although  some  of  the  superiors  of  the  sub-diTifloons  of  that  tribe  in  modem 
days,  have  emancipated  diemselves  from  this  degrading  thraldom,  yet  the 
lower  casts  are  always  looked  upon  as  natural  slaves,  tne  pronerly  of  any 
person,  who  cofUribtOei  to  infmif  Hvm  morria^  soBpMst,  tiAtcft  U  the  orH- 
nmry  way,  aAwemU^  of  eommuiinff  kamdUary.  daiaenf,  Fkeviously  to  die 
assumption  of  the  Carnatic,  the  owners  of  slaves  were  emjiowered  to  ponidi 
diem,  eidier  by  castigation  or  confinement,  at  their  discretion;  but  that 
power,  subsequendy  to  the  Brttidi  administxadon,  has  ceased  to  be  ezercved. 
The  possessions  and  acquisidons  of  slaves,  are  generally  coosideted  the  pro- 
perty of  their  masters,  who,  however,  usually  relinquish  them  tolhe  fiunfly 
of  die  slave.  Slaves  cannot  enter  into  aay  matrimonial  ^xmneodon  widioat 
the  consent  of  their  ownerS)  who,  as  diey  defieay  the  ejqpenses  of  die  mar* 
riage,  virtually  revive  the  contmctof  heredilary-  bondage ;  for  the  offtyrm^ 
of  slaves  are  iuway$  re^airded  oithe  yi ly  t i^. of  their  fai^t  owner, 

'  It  is  stated  tliat  the  flUaves  of  dns  oiMnct  can  be  sold  by  their  owners  to 
any  person,  and  to  an  alien  village,  and  tdiat  no  slaves  axe  attached  to  any 
particular  soil  or  village;  but  I  •am  induced  .to.  believe  that  such  a  practice 
is  at  variance  with  the  rights  ^niezed  to  the  state  of  real  bondage; 
for  in  some  Meerassi  villages  ^it  is*  knewn  diat  the  MeerassidarB  have 
advanced  pretensions  to  possess  an  equal  proportion  of  the  slaves  with 
their  share  of  the  villages,  and  I  also  believe  that  such  a  pnictiee  is 
hardly  ever  resorted  to.  The  price  of  a  ma)e  slave  and  fiunily,  when  sold 
by  their  owner  to  another  person,  varies  coiudderably,  and  ranges  from  tern 
to  fifty  pagodan.  The  owners  of  slaves  are  xequiied  to  nrovide  them  with 
food  and^  clothing,  to  defmy  their  wedding  expenses,  and  to  assist  them  on 
the  births  of  children,  and  in  their  funend  charges.  The  food  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  opulence  of  the  owner,  but  is  always  sufficient  lor  subnstence, 
or  the  owner  permits  the  slave  to  serve  elsewhere  during  his  poverty.  The 
clothing  is  veiy  scanty,  except  when  the  slaves  are  chiefly  employed  for  do- 
mestic purposes;  and  I  cannot  discover  that  the  apparel  is  designedly  cal- 
culated to  portray  the  class  of  the  wearers.  The  duties  of  slaves  are  to 
attend  the  catde  and  agriculture,  and  to  assist  in  domestic  services,  con- 
nected with  the  house  or  person  of  their  owners. 

as  well  as  of  their  female  children,  is  three  rupees  and  eighty  leas.  The 
pattom  of  a  good  cherman  of  any  of  the  two  sects  above  mentioned,  is  three 
paddies  of  paddy ;  that  of  a  less  able  one,  two  paddies ;  that  of  a  boy,  one 
paddy;  and  that  of  a  female  of  those  sects  is  also  one  paddy.  The  jemn 
value  of  a  good  slave  of  the  Moopan  and  Naiken  tribe,  is  sixty-four  silver 
fanams;  Otty,  fifty-two ;  Kanom,  thirty;  andVerroom  Pattan,  four  silver 
fanams,  but  the  females  of  those  tribes  are  not  given  on  Pattom  or  by  sale. 
The  jemn  value  of  a  good  Poolean  slave  is  twelve  rupees ;  Ot^,  ten  rupees ; 
and  Kanom,  six  rupees ;  aud  the  jemn  value  of  a  less  able  one,eight  rupees ; 
Otty,  six  rupees;  Kanom,  four  rupees;  and  Verrom  Pattom,  one  paddy  of 

Eaddy.    The  value  of  a  good  Panian  or  Addian  (slave),  might  be  said  to 
ave  increased,  by  ^ve  rapees,  above  the  old  price,  but  that  of  the  Nsiken, 
Moorpan,  and  Poliar,  continues  still  the  same."  (Par.  Papers,  pp.  862,863.) 
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*It  does  not  appear  that  et^ninMttmmi  €if  dmfe»  tner  Uket  plact;  wi  as 
aome  owners  hare  been  fedaced  .to  indigence,  and  are  nnable  to  einploy  or 
subsist  their  hereditary  sknres,  those  peiaoBs  are  ostensibly  fxee,  aiid  labour 
ibt  any  peison  who  will  eouploy  them.  Cases  of  emandiNatiou  occur  in  the 
eactinotioA  of  jLhe  ;0wner9'  fiuDHilies;  and  fnan  this  description  of  Sioodras, 
idle  etill  sactinee  their  liberties,  modem  slaves  ace  consUtuted ;  for  they  are 
mostly  very  needy,  and  oeneeiu  to  perpetual  and.  hereditary  bondage  for 
about  twentv  or  thirty  pagodas,  whBon  ike  cultivator  adTances  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  maniiu^  eereme^y.  In  no .  instaAoe>  I  beliere,  do  engage- 
tneals  exlst^  wher^  a  immnr  Utekmr^tt  mck  «  jpoit  ^  A»  wuniial  labtrm:* 

'^OHIN0liBPOT.  *The  slafee  employed  in  thft  ciUCivation  of  tbe  lands, 
ajid;to  whioh  this  rsport  nrineifally  luewh  1^^9  &r  the  most,  paity  their, 
allowances  regularly  lenaeced;  so  much  grain  being  (punted  to  eacli 
labouier,  and  a  piopoctifittaie  snbsisfeenoe  to  each  of  his  diildren  or  others 
of  the.  family.  They  are  housed  and  dothed;  and,  duiing  the  principal 
ft^vals,  eertam  allowances  aid  made  them  both  m  money  and  a)ti(4es  re- 
quired for  their  oetemonies.  Their  marriages  are  also  performed  at  the 
cshaige  of  their  masteis ;  and,  when  reduoed  by  ialimuty,  tney  are  also  «ap- 
potted  by  their  vroprietors.  The  <joiMiitkii  of  this  description  of  people, 
oomposiBg  ti)e  chiei  part  of  the  Pariahs  of  the  district^  has-,  of.  late,  yens, 
considemhly  dianged.  Thismay, in  a  great measoze,  arijie  fom  the  noini^ 
of  their  sitnatioD  to  Madras,  w^srv  Mt  sytiemit.  knoim  to.  he  ohroaatei. 
Many  of  them  there  obtain  employment,  ana  their  pioorietovs  would  find  it 
di£5cuU  to  reclaim  them ;  and  the'xegolations  hayeao  lar  oxcumscribed  the 
authority  formerly  exercised  by  the  proprietors,  that  the^  cannot  keep  them 
under  control, — when  the  power  was  vested  in  them  of  inflicting  on  them 
very  severe  corporeal  puniaiment,  or  confining  them  for  the  neglect  of  the 
duties  assigned  them :  in  former  times  the  diiM^ipline  ezanmd  by  the  pio« 
prietors  over  their  slaves  was  of  a  very  sevne  description.  The  proprietors 
finding  themselves  very  incapable  of  employing  their  services,  or  rather  con- 
trolling them  as  arbitraxilv  as  before,  complain  lessxirf  the  loss  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  property.  The  slaves  are  also  possessed  by  many  of  the  Vellairs, 
&C.,  who  have  long  since  established  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  par- 
ticular villages;  but  their  situation,  in  such  cases,  is  similar  to  those  in  the 
service  of  other  soodras.  The  tale  of  adami  (daioee)  hat  ieeii,  I  hdievey  of 
late  yearsy  dieeontmitedy  or  of  very  rare  occurrences  and  in  these  parts  no 
attachment  of  such  proper^  has  ever  been  made  on  account  of  the  dues  of 
government' 

'^TaiCHiNOPOLV. — ^^  In  the  wet  districts  of  TrichinopoW,  the  number  of 
pullers  may  be  stated  at  10,000,  including  those  employea  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  and  feeding  the  cattle.  In  the  dij  districts,  there  are  about 
600 ;  hut  ptMert  are  omy  to  he  found  in  thoee  viUagee  where  there  it  paddy 
eultjijaiion.  The  pullers  of  the  dry  districts  appear  to  be  liable  to  the  same 
rules,  and  to  possess  the  same  rights,  as  those  of  the  wet  districts.  The 
services  they  perform  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  irrigation  of  the  land  in  its 
several  stages  of  cultivation ;  but  their  services  are  also  occasionally  re- 
quired bvUieir  masters,  in  the  menial  offices  of  tbeir  household  establish- 
ment tf  a  wall  or  pundall  is  required,  the  imBert  are  ohliged  to  erect  it^ 
without  any  further  reeompente  than  their  ettailithed  emohonentt.  The  pul- 
lers are  usually  sold  with  the  land ;  but  there  are  niany  cases  in  which  they 
may  be  purchased  independent  of  it.  The  price  of  a  puller  varies  itamjne 
to  ten  ptifodatf  according  to  his  age  and  qualificalions.  llieir  services  are 
also  occasionally  mortgaged ;  a  puUee,  or  female  slave,  is  never  sold;  while 
it  would  appear  that,  tnUfMbarj  men^  woment  and  children,  are  told  indit" 
crimmately. 
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*"  The  piillen  are  sapposed  to  be  entiiely  supported  by  their  masters,  ia 
sickness  and  in  health.  Their  marriages  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
meerassidan,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  their  funerals.  They  enjoy  some 
little  gratuity  at  erery  birth,  and  receive  a  certain  established  sum  at  the 
principal  Hindoo  festiTals.  I  have  noted  a  li$t  of  the  yea/rly  emolwnents  a 
jmlier  is  properly  enHded  to  recehe  ;  and  these  emoluments,  though  small, 
I  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe,  are  scarcely  ever  withheld.* 

*  I  have  examined  the  pullers  themselves,  on  the  subject  of  their  being;' 
well  or  ill  treated,  and  asked  them  what  course  they  would  pursue  if  ill 
used.  They  replied,  they  wmld  teek  other  masters  at  a  JUstance^  that  umdd 
treat  them  nutre  hindly.  In  corroboration  of  this  fact  I  have  never  received 
a  complaint,  either  in  my  fiscal  or  magisterial  capacity,  since  my  appoint- 
ment to  this  district,  £rom  a  puller  against  his  master.  The  right  of  the 
puller  is  so  distinctly  defined  oy  custom,  and  the  interest  of  the  meerasddar 
80  substantially  affected  by  the  good  conduct  ^nd  health  of  the  puller, — that 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  the  meerassidars  would  be  so  blind  to  their 
own  interest  as  to  cause  their  puUen  to  abscond,  or  by  harsh  treatment  r^ 
duce  them  to  sickness.  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be  found, 
that  agrieultaral  slavery  has  existed  m  this  district  from  time  immemorial.* 

^  Canara. — *•  The  origin  of  slavery  in  Canara  is  to  be  traced  from  extracts 
in  an  ancient  book,  calted  Sheehaoty  Pooranum,  but  by  no  means  an  au- 
thentic record.  This  treatise  is  stiuted  to  contain  a  fabulous  nanatiTe,  which, 
when  divested  of  its  oriental  imagery  and  metaphors,  will  be  found  to  at- 
tribute the  origin  of  slavery  in  Canara  to  the  right  of  conquest 

*  **  The  extent  of  cultivation  to  be  made  by  a  puller  and*  by  a  pullee,  is 
150  culliuns  of  paddy. 

Annual  Emoluments.  ru.   an. 

Warumof  apullerculs. 8    5j 

Do.ofapullee 6    6} 

15    0| 

Batta  at  the  commencement  of  each  fusly  for  ploughing  2    4 

Soluntrums  for  sowing        .        .        .  '     .        .        .        .  0    6 

Reaping  share  a' 5  per  cent 7    6 

Thrashing  do 10 

Pongal  feast 10 

Duparaly  do. 0    Oj 

Gramadavado. 0    l| 

Total  annual                      .        .26    1^  6|fs. 
Proposed  addition  of  warum  a'  2  per  cent 3    0    0 

29    li  5|fc. 
Contingencies  estimated: 

For  a  marriage    .u 40r8.8 

For  a  birth 0  2  fs.  2 

For  a  death 02&.2 


4  4  rs.  8  4 


Total     33  5|rs.  9fs.  U'' 
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*'  T%e  rifht  of  tale  loot,  imd  is  stiUy  the  mttttei's  excbmve  yrmUife^  either 
with  or  vntktmt  the  lend.  The  price  raries,  and  is  settled  amongst  tiie  pui- 
chaaen  and  sellers.    The  usual  rates  are  as  follow : — 

'  For  a  strong  young  man,  from  ftoeAw  to  tweniN^eix  rupees. 
'  Do.  a  strong  young  woman,  twdve  to  twenty-fowr  n^MW. 
'  Do.  a  child,  never  under  fiwr  rupees* 

'  It  is  customary  to  pass  a  mil  of  sale,  on  a  barsain  being  made,  or  a 
morteage  bond.  The  transfer,  by  purchase  or  gift,  (in  chajfty,  or  to  the 
pagoda),  is  attended  with  a  short  ceremony,  between  tiie  seller  or  ffirer,  and 
receiTcr,  and  the  slave.  The  slave  drinks  some  water  from  his  brass  basin,  and 
calls  out,  *  lamnowycur  slaivefor  ever.*  The  EiDah  court,  has  guaranteed  this 
right  by  decrees,  both  on  transfer  of  landed  property,  and  on  sale  in  exe- 
cation  of  decrees.  The  master  can  lend  his  slaves  out  on  hire.  He  eon  sell 
the  hushasid  to  one  person^  esid  the  wife  to  €Mother  !  This  is  not  often  done, 
because  neither  of  the  purchasers  can  be  sure  of  keeping  hid  purchase.  Care 
is  always  taken  in  purchasing  not  to  carry  the  shive  to  any  distant  estate. 
7%e  master  ea»  self  the  ehildnn;  but  this  is  seldom  done  ficom  the  fbregoinff 
cause,  the  fear  of  desertion.  Tlie  master,  according  to  his  means,  feeds  and 
clothes  his  slaves.  He  never  pays  them  toa^  in  money ^  but  presents  them 
on  their  marriages,  or  particular  ceremonies,  with  a  smaU  sum.  The  quan- 
tity of  food  and  dothing  to  a  slave  varies  in  every  talook.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  regtdated  hy  atwrtdef  although  it  would  ajppear  that  some  orig^inal 
quantum  obtained.    The  average  may  be  thus  estimated : — 

FOOD.  CLOTHING. 

Two  pieces  of  cauthey, 
six  cubits.  In  some  ta- 
looks,  a  coombly  and 
Toomal  given. 

1  do<  seven  cubits  long. 

1  do.  four  do. 


A  man 


A  woman 
A  child    , 


}  Canara  seer  coarse  rice, 

two  rupees  weight  salt, 

a  little  beetel  nut  and 

leaf. 
1  seer. 
i  do. 

*  The  salt,  beetel,  &c.,  is  optional  It  is  also  customary  to  give  them  con- 
jee from  the  master's  house.  I  cannot  learn  that  any  want  or  cruelty  is  ex- 
perienced by  the  slaves,  the  master  bcdne  weU  aware  that,  on  any  iU-treat* 
ment,  they  will  desert  him ;  and  that  ue  trouble  and  expense  attending 
their  recovery  would  perhaps  amount  to  the  value  of  the  deserters.  Slavery 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  tvith  rights  and  privileges.  On  these  points  I  can  only 
grenerally  state,  that  the  dhers  of  Canara  possess  none.  The  number  of  slaves 
of  all  descriptions,  in  Canara,  has  never  been  correctly  ascertained;  they 
may  be  estimated  at  82,000.' 

**  Malabar. — In  Malabar  (exclusive  of  Wynaud*)  the  number  of  slaves  is 
estimated  by  the  Collector  at  100,000.  ^  They  are,'  says  the  CoUector,  *slaves 
of  the  soilf  and  are  generally  attached  to  the  land  of  the  proprietors  of  the 

*  ''The  landed  proprietors  of  Wpaud  are  torpid  to  a  degree;  all  the 
field  work  is  done  by  slaves  called  Paniers,  who  are  held  in  higher  estimation 
than  the  slaves  of  the  lower  districts.  They  are  admitted  to  the  threshold  of 
their  master^  houses^  tmd  they  are  even  empUyed  in  grinding  rice  for  the  use 
of  the  temples  .^'  (Par.  Papers,  p.  d24.)  Hamilton  thus  describes  the  cere* 
monies  or  respect  in  Malabar :--''  A  nair,  (soldier)  may  approach,  but  not 
touch  a  Brahmun.  A  tair,  (cultivator)  remains  36  yards  off.  A  puliar, 
(slave)  96  steps  off.  A  tair  is  to  remain  12  steps  from  a  nair;  a  meliar  3  or 
4  steps  fBffther,  a  poliar  06  steps.  A  meliar  may  appmach,  but  not  touch  a 
tair.  A  poHer  is  not  to  come  near  a  malear  or  otner  cast  If  he  wish  to 
speak  to  a  Brahmun  or  other,  he  must  stand  at  theabove  prescribed  distances 
and  aj  aload.    Foxmeriy  a  naii  was  expected  instantly  to  cut  down  a  tair. 
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gnmad m -wJiicb jjliey  were  bom;  bat  this  is  bj  no  me^txa  ooQsidefed  an 
afsenlM  point,  being  fireqaently  tzansferc^d  by  sue,  mortgage,  or  biie.  Jn 
Malabar,  at  in  the  West  India,  a  mmCi  weaitk  it  Of^fftuch  opprMoted  by  the 
number  of  hit  thtet^  at  bjf  attjf  other  proper^  he  mojfpimete !  In  one  sect  they 
observe  what  is  ienned  makluUye ;  in  another.  Hmy  ^Mserve  Uie  mananiakka- 
tye ;  the  former,  beiog  the  common  Ui^ws.of  Jlio^dl^ied,  tihe  jatbersimilar  l^ljhe  cus- 
toms among  the  Naiis,  in  which  inherifkaiMte  gtiiiea  to  the  titiev^t  ton^  and  this 
oonstitntes  t^e  Talue  of  a  female  of  one  past  oyer  that  of  the  nude,  and  vice 
wrta^  a  male  being  more  Taluable  where  tktiprqgen^gaet  fpith  him.  Tht 
marriage  oontract  U  made  entirely  amon^  ^.  yaxests  .of  jthe  parties^  withoat 
any  interference  on  the  pnot  of  thefiop^i^tori  tp  ,wha9i,.hawQTei!,  it  ie 
necessary  to  make  the  proposed  eenneiuoii. 

^  No  valuable  .consideration  is  givcoEi  to  the  o^ner  by  the  in«de  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  female.  The  cotUract  ma^  be.dittftlved.^  tka-iphi/aim  »f  ike 
partiet  connected;  in  which  event  the.  hu«b^  l^joea  ofi'thefniaia^einedL- 
Jaoe  (commonly  composed  of  shells  or  binss  ommnents),  uM^hiON^lEes  the  dia- 
aoludon  campiete,and  eaoh  is  at  liberty  to  ibn^nieiiiv  ooojoeaclMisi.bai  whitet  the 
contract  lasts  I  have  had  opportunities  in  my  magistetial  capacitv,  when  an  as- 
sistant in  the  conr1s,of  observing  a  wonderful  d^g|iyie«f  jealousy sAdlenaciooa- 
ness  of  family  honour,  when  contrasted  wi^  the  geu^el  i^yea^anee,  habiiis, 
and  apparency  bratisli  stupidity  of  these  casts.  The  meaeure  ofeubtieienee 
to  he  gioen  by  the  proprietor  it  fixed^  and  he  is  baund  by  the  prescribed  cus- 
toms of  the  countiv  to  see  it  served  daily.  A^requenit  failnie  on  the  part  of 
the  master  to  perform  this  duty,  is  swe  to  be  attended  with  desertion  to 
another,  from  whom  they  expect  kinder  usage;  and,  when  this  takes  place, 
the  recovery  of  them  is  attended  with  diffiou^ef  4ui.t  are  not  easily  oTcrcome ; 
for,  independent  of  being  <^liged  to  have  xecouise  to  courts  of  justice, 
numiht  <md  feart  perhapttelapee  before  they  cam  ditcoter  to  whaijfiace  the 
done  hat  abtconded^  The  proprietor  feels  it  bis  interest  tp  see  (hem  wdl 
treated,  through  apprehensions  of  the  consequenoe  of  an.  opposite  .conducL 

*  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  a  chnnna  having  ap^f^ed  .to  a  court 
of  justice  for  prutection  from  the  ill  usage  of  his  master;  but  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  persons  having  been  brought  to  justice  and  to  a  severe  ac- 
count for  the  murder  or  wounding  of  a  slave ;  ana  as  it  is  universally  known 
throughout  Malabar  that  British  justice  considers  the. life  of  the  lowest  in* 
dividual  as  valuable  as  the  highest  character  in  the  country,  and  that  as 
severe  a  retribution  would  fall  on  the  head  of  the  murderer  of  a  slave  as  of 
a  rajah,  we  may  consider  them  as  well  protected  by  the  laws  as  any  other 
race  of  beings.  In  some  respects,  churmas  may  be  considered  in  more  com- 
fortable circumstances  than  any  of  the  lower  and  poorer  class  of  Natives. 
An  instance  of  a  churma  being  a  beggar  is  unheard  of:  they  and  their 
families  are  sure  of  having  the  means  of  subsistence^for  if  the  owner  should 
ba  unable  to  afford  this,  he  will  sell,  mortgage,  or  hire  his  churma  to  another, 
on  whom  would  devolre  the  duty,  as  well  as  interest,  of  affording  him  such 
subsistence,  as  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the  labours  of  the  day."*  f 

or  musna,  (fisherman)  who  defiled  him  by  touching  him ;  and  the  same  fate 
awaited  the  poliar  or  pariar  who  did  not  tu^  out  of  the  roadfor  the  nair." 
(Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  iijip.  1278, 280.) 

*  Pto.  Faners  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  &67^S96. 
t  *<The  churmas  in  Malabar  are  aheohUe  property;  they  are  part  of  Ae 
live  ttoeh  on  an  ettate.  In  selling  and  buying  land.it  is  not  necessary  that 
th^  should  follow  the  soil ;  both  kinds  of  property  are  equally  disposable, 
and  may  fiidl  into  different  hands.  The  churmas  may  be  sold,  leased,  and 
mortgaged,  like  the  land  itself,  or  like  any  cattle  or  thing.    The  jfeumokar 
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To  lie  abore  m^j  be  added  the  Report  ef  Uie-Colleclor  ^  ihe  NotTBMJi 

Division  of  Arcot. — "  The  slaTes  in  the  dislnct  aie  not  niimeiDUs ;  ezi- 

hibiting  a  total  of  688,  inclusiTe  of  men,  women,  and  children.    The  practice 

of  keeping  ihem  may  be  said  to  be  comfined  to  the  ilve  talools  of  Arcot, 

Trevultoor,  CauTareeput,  Pok)or,  and  'Sattawaid;  fbr  EnShdnngasaaA 

Wondawadi  (the  two  other  talooiks  in  whieh,  aooerdiiiff  to;th»  atatenieAt^ 

alayarf  preraik)  theii  numbeis  are  Teiy  small  indeed.    They  are  ostensibly 

employed  in  agriculture,  and  the  pastaring  of  cattle,  although. they  may  oe- 

casionally  do  house  work ;  and  the  neisons  in  whose  service  they  are  nrin- 

cipally  engaged,  are  the  Rajah,  Branmun,  and  Vellumwar  easts.    Chiloren, 

bOTn  when  Sieir  parents  are  in  a  state  of  dare^vbecone  alafres  also.    It 

does  not  appear  to  be  aeematefy  mttUd  to  whom  lie  tkUd  0/  «  fioes  idanjftf 

in  one  talook,  it  was  said  to  the  mastsr  of  the  male,  in  another  to  the  master 

of  the  female  slare ;  the  question,  perhaps,  has  never  been  agitated ;  for  the 

people  who  keep  slaves,  most  likely  ^m?  U  ehatper  to  buy  than  to  rear  them  f 

and  the  offspring,  when  left  to  their  famMi^'duvge,  who  haoe  Uwefyn^ 

fieimU  ta ntpport  ihemmhet^  die ef  wolmtt.waMii  >  ^heythav>e'iy>tany  nar* 

ticular  marlu  wheieby  they  mat  be  distinguished,  e^pt  it  is  iheir  aoetcoed 

appearance )  they  are  fed  and  clothed  and  subsisted  entirely  by  their  master^^ 

their  food  consists  oiraggyj  the  coarsest  kind  of  grain,  and  their  clothing  is 

a  common  cumly.    I  cannot  discover,  iSiough  I  was^rarparticnlar  in- my 

inquirieB  on  the  point,  that  they  hmm  may  riyhtt  or  prhd^i > and.  ^h^^an 

notpaeeeuei  cfmty  property  ^  neither  eoa  they  imherU  miff.* 

The  latter  paft  of  the  Par.  Fiapets  refers' Uyihepraeticeof 
gtealing  chilwreny  which  appears  '^veiyprevalent'at'ltfadras.'^ 
^  I  beg  (says  the  Magistrate  at  Unneyelly  in  Dec.  Wf^)  to 
bring  officially  to  notice  a  custom  which  is,  I  belieFC^- more 
or  less  prevalent  throngfaout  l!he  Madras  'territories,  and,  as 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  is  very  frequent  in  the  district 
of  Tinnevelly.  The  practice  I  allude  4o,  is  the -sale  and  pur^ 
chase  of  female  children  by  dasocing  women,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  bringing  them  np  to  alife  of  immoriclity. '  The  castom 
is  so  notorious,  and  its  tendency  so  evident,  that  no  comment 
can  be  necessary;  but  I  am  apprehensive  thaty unless  it  b^ 
specially  excepted  from  those  purchases  of  children  which  are 


may  hire  them  ibr  pattom  or  rent  independently  of  the  knd,  or  he  may  sell 
them  altogether  witn  his  estate.  The  pattom  on  a  churma  is  four  fanams  a 
year;  if  they  are  disposed  of  on  otty,  theh  price  is  thirty  two  fanams ;  if  on 
the  at^it  ola  or  jenmon,  foity-eight  ianams.  The  jenmokar,  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  Malabar,  is  tKceimtMhU  to  no  pereen  for  the  lift  e/  hie  own  churmm^ 
but  is  the  legal  judge  of  his  offences,  and  may  pumsh  them  by  deaUi,  if 
they  should  appear  to  deserve  it  The  koUoonaven  can  neither  put  to  death 
a  churma  nor  sell  him,  but  he  may  chastise  him.  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  soil  the  possession  of  ehnrmas  was  originally  confined  to  a  particular 
class.  They  were  then  employed  entirely  in  the  labours  of  agriculture; 
but,  although  they  were  the  first  and  sole  cultivaters  in  Malabar,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  this  is  the  case  at  present,  since  there  are  many  kuddians 
of  all  casts,  who  cultivate  their  own  hmds."— (Walker's  Rep.  on  Malabar. 
Par.  Papers,  p.  860.) 

*  Par.  Ptepere  on  Siareiy  in  India,  pp.  873, 874. 
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now  (under  some  circomstances)  legal,  an  opinion  may  bo  en 
teitained  that  sucli  dealings  are  countenanced  by  law.  A  pro- 
hibition of  such  transactions  could  not  be  complained  of  as 
an  infringement  of  any  acknowledged  rights;  it  would  serre 
as  a  check  upon  child-stealing,  which  is  occasionally  practised 
under  the  pretence  of  purchase,  and  the  pubhc  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  Government  could  not  but  have  a  beneficial 
tendency  to  promote  morality.^* 

The  reply  to  this  communication,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Grovemment  at  Madras,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  read  without 
feelings  of  strong  disapprobation.  '^Itis  understood,  from  your 
letter,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  Foujdaiee 
Adawlut,  no  new  enactment  is  required  upon  this  subject, 
because  the  selling  or  purchasing  of  children,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  prostitution,  may  be  punished  under  the  law  as  it 
at  present  stands.  The  Governor  in  Council  entirely  concurs 
vnih  the  judges  in  deeming  any  enactment  unnecessary ;  and 
is  fiirther  of  opinion,  adverting  to  the  nature  of  the  institution 
of  dancing  women,  and  to  its  connexion  with  the  ceremonies 
and  observances,  both  religious  and  civil,  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  that  if  it  is  at  all  expedient  for  the  officers  of  Go- 
vernment to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  parents 
or  guardians  from  assigning  children  in  the  customary  modes 
to  be  brought  up  to  this  profession,  the  interference  requires 
to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  remarks,  to 
which  reference  is  made,  relate  to  the  practice  of  selling 
children  to  be  made  slaves,  and  generally  to  the  usc^es  of  the 
country  with  respect  to  slavery ;  and,  it  was  observed,  that 
that  subject  was  one  of  much  difficulty  and  delicacy.  The 
subject  now  under  consideration  is  of  no  less  delicacy,  and  it 
seems  to  afford  less  inducement  to  interfere ;  for  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  loss  of  personal  freedom  is  not  among  the  con- 
sequences of  being  brought  up  to  be  a  dancing  woman,  and 
that  the  species  of  immorality  which  the  interference  would 
propose  to  redress  prevails,  is  generally  tolerated,  in  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  highly  civilized  nations  of  Europe, 
and  is  much  more  closdj  coL^cted  with  general  depravity 
and  with  misery  in  England  than  it  is  in  India.*'t 

The  present  state  if  the  tneliaration  of  slavery — ^for  the 
abolition  of  it  is  not  attempted — ^appears  in  an  extract  of  a 
letter  from  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  in  April,  1824.    *^  In  the  districts  subject  to  your 

*  Fax.  Papers  on  SlaTery  in  India,  pp.  934, 935. 
t  p.  936.    See  also  pp.  901—903. 
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Presidency  the  rights  and  obligations  of  master  and  dare  ap- 
pear to  be  very  indistinctly  defined :  and  this  obscurity  of 
the  law  we  apprehend  to  be  favourable  to  the  slaves ;  for 
whatever  the  legal  power  of  masters  may  be,  their  actual  con- 
trol over  the  liberties  of  those  persons  who  are  nominally  their 
slaves  appears  to  be  but  small*  We  derire  that  you  will  he 
extremely  cautious^  in  making  any  regukUian  far  defining 
the  relations  of  master  and  slave.  It  is  our  wish  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  latter  to  the  utmost  extent^  and  we  fear 
that 9  in  defining  the  power  of  masters^  acts  of  compulsion 
might  be  legalized^  which  by  Custom  are  not  now  tolerated^ 
and  the  slaves  might  be  placed  in  a  worse  condition  than 
before.  We  shall  defer  making  any  fiuther  remarks  on  the 
su^ecty  till  we  receive  a  further  communication  from  you."* 

To  this,  nearly  two  yeats  afler,  the  Governor  in  Council  re- 
fers with  approbation.  ^'  The  opinions  and  views  stated  in 
these  paragraphs  coincide  with  those  entertained  by  us."t 
(Feb.  1826.)  Thus  the  state  of  slavery  in  India,  which  at  one 
time  is  represented  as  mild  and  scarcely  needing  attention,  at 
another  is  considered  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  Government 
is  afraid  to  touch  the  subject — even  to  ^^  define  the  relations 
of  master  and  slave.*^  Is  this  the  way  to  eradicate  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  incident  to  mortal  man  ?  ^'  Surely,"  says  thie 
kite  Bishop  Heber,  ^^  we  are,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  most 
lukewarm  and  cowardly  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  f% 
and  is  it  not  equally  true,  as  it  respects  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity in  India? 

The  extent  of  slavery  in  India^  at  the  present  period,  it  is 
presumed,  Cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  Parliamentary  Docu- 
ments now  before  the  public.  No  census  or  general  registra- 
tion of  the  slaves  appears  to  have  been  taken ;  it  is  only, 
therefore,  from  occasional  remarks  by  the  Magistrates,  or  the 
more  regular  statements  of  some  of  the  Collectors  under  the 
Madras  Presidency,  that  any  probable  estimate  can  be  taken 
of  the  extent  of  slavery  in  the  British  dominions  in  the  East 
By  the  publication  of  this  first  volume  of  Parliamentary 
Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  sufficient  information  is  given  to 
urge  the  fiiU  development  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
system,  and  to  excite  the  fiiends  of  humanity  to  increased 
exertion,  till  Britain,  in  all  her  dominions,  regards  the  divine 
injunction,  '^Let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  break  every 
yoke." 

*  Par.  Pbpen  on  SlaTcry  in  India,  p.  901.  t  P-  Wl. 

{  Jour.,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 
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The  seoood  Jadgv  of  Daeooj  in  1812,  remarks,  respecting 
that  district, — ^*  Inveigling  away  and  selling  slaves,  has  long 
been  a  prevailing  offence,  I  believe  peculiar  to  this  district, 
aad  nnmeions  prosecutions  are  consequently  preferred  for  re^ 
covering  them.*'^ 

The  same  Oenfleman  observea  relucting  Sylhet^ — ^'The 
odtoiis  practice  of  trafficing  in  slaves  has  long  subsisted  in 
that  zilkh,  and  doubtless  many  and  various  abuses  have  been 
commitled  under  the  cloak  of  an  authorized  commerce,  or,  at 
leasts  of  such  mercantile  transactions  not  specially  proMUted. 
The  trade  is  cairied-  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  is  uuiversaUy 
acknowledged;  and,  from  the  best  information  on  the  subject^ 
it  is  oompntod,  ibsXthe  number  of  slaves  in  the  district  amounts 
to  abaui  ONE-SIXTH  of  the  whole  population ;  and  this  num- 
ber progressiva  increaseSy  as  their  offspring  are  also  bom 
riaves.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  calculation  of 
Hke-  number  of  slaves  annually  exported  from  the  district, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  much  less  considerable  noW  than 

fennerly.**t 

Of  Sylhety  and'  the  ziDali  BackergungOy  the  Magistrate, 

J.  W«  Sage,  Esq^,  in  1816,  observes,  '^  During  the  ten  months  I 
was  at  Sylhet,  I  often  heard  that  some  persons  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  aiticing  boys  and  girls  (whose  parents  were  free) 
from  their  bousea  in  the  district,  and  from  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritories of  Kackar  and  Jynteah,  disposing  of  some  to  w^thy 
natives  in  the  district,  and  carrying  some  for  sale  to  other 
places.  It  is  a  common  practice  amongst  the  lower  class  of 
native  women,  on  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  or  at  the  time  of 
a  scarcity  of  grain,  both  in  Sylhet  and  thia  district  (Backer- 
gmige)  to  sell  their  children ;  by  which  the  mothers  gain  aKve- 
lihood,  and  the  children  are  better  taken  c^xe  of  by  their  new 
masters^  Some  mothers  sell  &eir  female  children  to  prostitutes; 
sales  of  that  description  are  always  made  known  to  the  police 
daiogahs,  whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  the  parties  instantly  to 
the  Magistrate,  that  they  may  be  punished  for  so  nefarious  a 
transactioQ*  There  are  some,  whose  &milies  have  been  in  a 
state  of  slavery  fior  the  laat  hundred  years,  and  who,  when  a 
sale  ef  an  estate  takes  place^  are  included  in  the  purchase; 
as  however  many  suite  are  instituted  in  the  Sylhet  district  for 
slaves,  and  appeals  are  admitted  by  the  court  of  appeal,  I  do 
not  suppose  Sir  R,  K.  Dick  had  it  in  omtemplation  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Government  to  that  class  of  people.  It  might, 
in  some  measure,  prevent  illicit  transactions,  if  every  one, 


♦  Par.  P^pen,  p.  242.  f  p.  244. 
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purohafldng  a  child/ waB,  under  pain  of  a  heavy  fine  andim* 
prisonmenty  ordered  to  legister  such  sale,  and  enter  into  ail 
agreement  at  the  court,  at  the  time  of  registering,  Imding 
Mnuielf  to  produce  at  the  court  the  boy  or  girl  he  may  buy, 
whenever  the  Magistrate  should  call  upon  hnu.*^* 

^^  There  arc^j^sthe  philanthropic  Judge  of  Botidleeand, 
in  1808,  J.  RiohairdBon,  Es^.)  districts  under  the  Company^s 
dominions,  (particularly  >i2tf^^Aur,)  wherein,  to  my  own  know* 
ledge,  the  gri^test  part  of  th^e  cultirators  and  labourers  are 
dares.  I  have  no  semple  to^  avow^  I  deem  this  one  great 
cause  of  thewfld  afad  unpbuUitited  condition  of  the  country^ 
and  the  baxbarotis  ttateof'ia  inhabitants;  for  what  human 
being  will  labour  with  good  w9l,  at  a  desire  of  improvement, 
when  another  enjoys  the  sole  produce  ?"t  Uns  Gentleman 
further  observes,-^^^  By  an  enforcement  of  the  spirit  and  prin* 
dples  of  the  Mussulman  law^  a  total  stop  would  be  put  to  the 
horrid  practice  of  slavery,  winch,  almost  incredible  to  state, 
exigU  contrary  to  lawandreasonj  throughout  our  dominion 
in  India,  to  a  degree  icareelg  to  be  believed;  not  a  Mnssnl* 
man  fknaly,  of  even  niediobrity)  that  has  not  numbers  both  of 
male  and  female  daves.  The  people  about  their  persons,  and 
the  ftmale' attendants  on  their  women,  are  ahnost  all  slaves; 
and,  to  my  certain  knowledge^  they  have  slaves  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  cultivation  and  field  labour.'']: 

'^  In  Nepavl^  says  Hamilton,  ^^  most  of  the  domestic  ser- 
vants are  slaves ;  ana  th^  are  some  Brahmuni^  who  are  slaves 
tb  Rajpoots,  and,,  in  high  fiamilies,  are  employed  as  cooks  (an 
office  of  giseat  dignity),  or  in  the  service  of  public  chapels. 
All  oihear  ranks  are  scUibr  common  slaves,  and  persons  of  the 
best  family  have  been  degraded  by  the  Raja,  and  given  to 
damaisy  or  tailors ;  by  which  they  not  only  lose  their  liberty, 
but  also  their  cast,  which,  to  a  Hindoo,  is  of  much  more  im* 
portance,  as  in  general  among  the  higher  classes,  the  cast  of 
a  slave  is  respected.  It  is  reckoned  very  disgraceful  to  sell 
their  childicten  to  any  pemon  of  impiure  birth,  or  to  an  infidel, 
yet  in  cases  of  exigence  it  is  frequently  done,  and  the  parents 
do  not  lose  cast,  which  however  they  inevitably  Would,  if 
they  afterwards  received  their  child  into  their  house,  even 
were  he  liberated  by  his  master.  All  the  female  slaves,  or 
Keties,  not  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  Queen,  are  pros-, 
titutes,  although  the  latter  are  allowed  some  privileges,  and 
have  considerable  influence  at  court.  In  the  day  time  they 
attend  the  Queen,  and  when  she  goes  out,  some  of  them, 

*  Pkr.  Fapen  on  Slayeiy  in  India,  p.  247.        f  p.  300.       X  p.  317. 
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anned  with  swords,  follow  her  on  horseback,  and  form  her  body 
guard ;  on  which  occasions  they  are  dressed  and  ride  on  horse- 
back like  men.'**$ 

Hamilton,  in  his  Description  of  Hindostanj  thus  speaks  of 
slavery. — ^**  Domestic  slavery  is  very  generally  prevalent  in 
Bengal,  among  both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans.  More  trusty 
than  hired  servants,  slaves  are  almost  exclusively  employed 
in  the  house,  for  attendance  on  the  members  of  the  fanuly, 
and  in  all  the  most  confidential  services.  Every  opulent 
person,  every  one  raised  above  the  condition  of  the  simplest 
mediocrity,  is  provided  with  household  slaves,  and  from  this 
class  chiefly,  are  taken  the  concubines  of  Mahomedans  and 
Hindoos.  In  the  lower  provinces,  under  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency, the  empUn/ment  of  slaves  in  the  labours  of  husbandry 
is  almost  unknown.  In  the  upper  provinces,  beginning  from 
Western  Behar  and  Benares,  the  petty  landlords,  who  are 
themselves  cultivators,  axe  aided  in  their  husbandry  by  slaves, 
whom  they  very  commonly  employ  as  herds  and  ploughmen ; 
landlords  of  a  higher  class  have  in  a  few  instances  the  pre- 
tensions of  masters  over  a  part  of  their  tenants  long  settled  on 
their  estates,  and  reputed  to  be  descended  from  persons  who 
were  the  acknowledged  slaves  of  their  ancestors.  Their  claims 
to  the  services  of  these  hereditary  ser&,  who  are  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  peasantry,  are  nearly 
obsolete  and  scarcely  attended  with  any  practical  consequences; 
but  those  employed  in  husbandry  by  the  inferior  classes  of 
landlords  are  decidedly  slaves.  The  ^ployment  of  slaves  in 
handicraft  work  is  more  rare,  but  not  entirely  unknown.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  form  a  computation  of  the  number  of 
slaves  throughout  the  country,  and  any  steps  towards  the 
prq)aration  of  an  accurate  estimate  would  involve  inquiries 
wluch  cannot  fail  of  exciting  great  alarm.  Slaves  are  neither 
so  few  as  to  be  of  no  consideration,  nor  so  numerous,  as  to  con- 
stitute a  notable  proportion  of  the  population.  The  slave  is 
more  Usually  a  favourite  and  confidential  servant  than  an  ab- 
ject drudge ;  and  he  is  held  superior  to  the  hireling  both  in 
his  master's  estimation  and  his  own.'^f 

^^  A  portion  of  the  population  of  the  district  of  liperah  are 
slaves,  and  the  custom  of  disposing  of  persons  already  in  a 

*  Hamilton's  Hind.,  toL  ii.  p.  680.  f  vol.  i.  p.  105—107. 

X  "  Domestic  Slavery,  which  is  Tery  common  in  India,  however  mild, 
surely  demands  the  reprehension  of  every  individual  who  has  a  proper  idea 
of  the  dignity  of  hnman  nature.  In  some  parts  of  India,  chilaren  are  as 
much  an  article  of  sale,  as  goats  or  poultrv.'* — Ward's  View  of  the 
Hiodooff,  1820,  vol  iii.  p.  281. 
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State  of  slavery  is  common  tliroughoat  the  district  On  these 
occasions  regular  deeds  of  sale  are  executed,  some  of  which 
are  registered  in  the  court  of  justice ;  and  when  an  estate,  to 
which  slaves  are  attached,  is  sold  privately,  the  slaves  are 
commonly  sold  at  the  same  time,  although  a  separate  deed  of 
sale  is  always  executed."* 

^  Among  the  domestics  in  Rungpore  are  both  male  and 
female  slaves,  especially  towards  Assamy  and  every  where 
along  the  northern  frontier.  The  people  of  Assam  sell  many 
slaves,  and  those  of  Cooch  Bdhar  are  not  unwilling  to  carry 
on  the  same  trade."t 

"  Slaves  in  Dinagepore  are  very  few,  and  were  mostly  pur- 
chased during  the  great  famine  in  1769,  and  the  scarcity  of 
1787,  to  keep  them  from  starving ;  but  they  turned  out  so 
idle  and  careless,  that  their  labour  was  found  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  that  of  hired  labourers." | 

^^  In  the  district  of  Pumeah  are  various  classes  of  slaves ; 
of  which  one  class  costs  from  £l  15s.  to  £2  5s.;  in  another 
class  a  youth  costs  from  £l  8s.  to  £2  5s.,  and  a  girl  of  eight 
years  from  lis.  to  £1  15s.  ,  They  are  allowed  to  many,  and 
their  children  become  slaves,  but  the  fSsunily  are  seldom  sold 
6eparately."§ 

**  Real  slaves  of  the  male  sex,  in  Boglipore^  are  called  Nuiur, 
and  their  women  Laundies.  They  may  be  sold  in  whatever 
manner  the  master  chooses,  but  they  are  not  often  brought  to 
market  The  slaves  here  are  in  general  industrious,  seldom 
run  away,  and  are  rarely  beaten."|| 

In  Behar  ^^  slaves  of  the  description  of  Nuftir  and  Laundi, 
are  very  numerous,  often  liberated,  seldom  sold,  and  frequently, 
owing  to  the  pov^y  of  their  owners,  left  to  find  a  subsistence 
for  themselves.  In  Gya^  and  some  other  places,  slaves  are 
occasionally  sold,  and  formerly  fetched  a  rupee  for  each  year 
of  their  age,  until  they  reached  twenty,  when  they  attained 
their  highest  value;  but  in  general  the  price  has  recently 
greatly  risen  P^% 

^^  Theft  is  common  throughout  Ramghurj  but  murder  more 
prevalent  among  a  particular  class,  which  are  the  slaves  pos- 
sessed by  persons  inhabiting  the  mountainous  and  inaccessi- 
ble interior,  and  of  savage  and  ferocious  habits.  When  petty 
disputes  occur,  these  slaves  are  compelled  by  their  masters  to 
perpetrate  any  enormity,  and  are  more  especially  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  assassination.     Any  hesitation  or  repugnance 

*  Hamilton's  Hind.,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  182.    Of  Sylhet,  see  p.  196. 
t  p.  207.  t  P'  233.  §  p.  234.  ||  p.  248.  ^  p.  268. 
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on  the  part  of  the  slave,  is  attended  with  immediate  deaths 
which  is  equally  his  fate  should  he  fail  in  the  attempt  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  succeed,  he  is  sought  out  by  the  officers  of 
Oovemment,  and  executed  as  a  murderer.  The  usual  police 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  seize  the  cowardly  instigator, 
and  if  recourse  be  had  to  a  military  force,  he  retires  into  the 
jungles.  On  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event,  the  whole  coun- 
try IS  thrown  into  confiision^and  rebellion,  during  which  many- 
unoffending  persons  lose  their  lives;  and  the  troops,  after 
many  ineffectual  efforts  to  execute  the  Magistrate's  orders, 
return  to  their  stations,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  their  num- 
bers thinned  by  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  jungles. 
Neither  do  the  slaves  attach  the  slightest  idea  of  guilt  to  the 
murders  they  are  thus  delegated  to  commit;  on  the  contrary, 
when  seized,  they  always  confess,  and  appear  to  expect  ap- 
plause for  having  done  their  duty.''* 

**  Slaves  are  common  in  Afghanistan^  mostly  home-bom, 
the  rest  imported.  Abyswnians  and  Negroes  are  sometimes 
brought  from  Arabia  through  the  ports  of  Sintle ;  the  Baloo^ 
chees  sell  Persians,  and  other  prisoners ;  and  many  Caffirees  are 
purchased  or  made  prisoners.  The  Caffiree  captives  are  ge- 
nerally females,  and  much  sought  after  on  account  of  their 
beauty  .t 

^'Slaves  are  much  employed  in  agriculture  at  Malari  in 
Kumaony  and  used  to  be  purchased  here  by  the  Oorkhas."]: 

Respecting  Assam^  contiguous  to  Bengal,  Hamilton  states, 
— ^'^  Capital  punishments  extend  to  the  whole  family  of  a 
rebel — ^parents,  sisters,  wife,  and  children ;  and  it  is  probable, 
from  these  sources  that  the  rafts  are  supplied,  which  are  fre- 
quently seen  floating  down  the  Brahmaputra,  past  Goalpara^ 
covered  with  human  heads.  AH  the  domestics  are  slaves,  and 
they  are  numerous ;  every  man  of  rank  having  several,  mostly 
procured  among  the  necessitous,  who  mortgage  themselves. 
Some  are  exported,  and  about  100,  of  pure  cast,  are  annually 
sold  in  Bengal.  Tlie  girls  chiefly  are  bought  by  professional 
prostitutes,  and  cost  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rupees.  A  Cooch 
boy  costs  twenty-five  rupees ;  a  Kolita  fifty ;  slaves  of  impure 
tribes  are  sold  to  the  Garrows."§ 

^  The  tract,  at  present  occupied  by  the  Independent  (ror- 
rowSy  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  130  miles  in  length, 
by  thirfy  in  breadth.    Rungta,  one  of  the  principal  Gairow 


*  p.  284.    See  an  account  of  Goommr^  in  the  Northern  Ciicais,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

tp.  543.  tp.661. 

§  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  744. 
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Chiefs,  died  many  jears  ago,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Agiind,  who  is  still  alive,  and  is  said  to  possess  great  wealth 
tit  slaves  J  brats  pots,  and  human  scuUs  !  This  cluef  attended 
the  marriage  of  the  Zemindar  of  Currybarry's  son,  when  a 
palanquin  was  presented  to  him ;  which,  having  first  deprived 
of  the  poles  as  useless,  he  entered,  and  was  borne  away 
over  the  hills,  on  the  heads  of  his  slaves.  Chi  the  death  of  a 
highland  chief,  of  common  rank,  the  head  of  one  of  his  slaves 
should  be  burned  with  him;  butifhebeachief  of  great  dignity, 
a  large  body  of  his  slaves  sally  out  firom  the  hills,  and  seize  a 
Hindoo,  whose  head  they  cut  off,  and  bum  along  with  the 
body  of  their  chieftain.*** 

The  Governor  of  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  m 
1807,  very  justly  observes, — ^*  Although  domestic  slavery,  a^ 
practised  by  the  Malays,  meliorates,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
situation  of  the  slave,  as  permitted  on  this  Island,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  same  class  of  people  in  otiier  quarters 
of  the  globe — still,  slavery  in  its  mildest  jorm  is  degr<iding  in 
the  minds  of  Britons;  and  hitherto  only  tolerated  as  a  means 
of  drawing  population  to  an  infant  colony,  which,  fi'om  the 
now  flourishing  state  of  this  Island,  is  no  longer  necessary, 
therefore  derogatory  to  our  national  character,  and  should,  in 
my  opinion,  cease  to  exist :  at  the  same  time  every  reasonable 
consideration  is  due  towards  their  proprietors,  so  as  to  remu- 
nerate the  one,  without  injustice  to  the  other,  or  too  suddenly 
interfering  with  ancient  and  authorized  usages.  This  subject 
has,  it  appears,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Hon.  the  Court 
of  Directors,  and  they  have  more  than  onca  urged  their  60- 
vemm^it  here  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  effecting 
so  humane  and  honourable  an  object,  as  the  personal  freedom 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  subjects.  I  have  conse- 
quentiy  felt  interested  in  the  cause,  and  made  such  inquiries 
as  enable  me  to  state  that  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  three 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  in  a  state  of  bondage  on 

this  Island."t 

The  state  of  the  slave  trade  in  Pulo  Nias,  in  1821,  is  de- 
scribed m'^The  Life  of  Sir  S.  Raffles:'— ''The  number  of 
slaves  taken  fi*om  Nias,  in  each  year,  exceed  1,500.  The 
circumstances  attending  this  inhuman  traffic,  were  of  the 
most  appalling  nature.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  then  Governor 
of  Bencoolen,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  anxious 
to  do  the  utmost  possible  good  for  such  a  people.    He  warmly 

*  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  762. 
t  Par.  Papen  on  Slaveiy,  p.' 436;  see  also  p.  454. 
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advocated  the  receiying  this  Island  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag,  and  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  hoped  so  great  a  benefit,  so  easily  obtained,  would 
be  met  with  approbation  by  all  the  wise  and  good.  But  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  ^had  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring,  that  his  proceedings,  with  regard  to  Pulo 
Nias,  were  deserving  of  their  decided  reprehension;*  and, 
'  they  were  inclined  to  visit  him  with  some  severe  mark  of 
their  displeasure  for  the  steps  he  had  taken,*  and  threatened 
to  remove  him  fi*om  his  govenunent  After  the  transfer  of  Su- 
matra to  the  Dutch,  the  slave  trade  was  resumed  with  greater 
vigour  than  ever,  and  numbers  of  these  poor  people  have  since 
been  carried  away  to  Batavia,  and  to  the  French  Island  of 
Bourbon."* 

We  have  seen  that  the  Suttee  exists  in  the  Island  of  Baity 
or  little  Java,  and  it  is  painful  to  state,  that  slavery  also  is 
found,  and  a  slavery  encouraged  by  European  governments. — 

'^  Slavery  may  be  said  to  exist  on  Bali,  as  all  malefactors 
among  the  men,  and  all  unfortunates  among  the  women,  be- 
come immediately  the  slaves  of  the  king.  Some  of  these  he 
employs  in  working  for  him,  and  some  he  sends  out  to  trade, 
on  condition  of  their  brinnng  him  a  certain  portion  of  the  pro- 
fits ;  some,  when  old  and  useless,  or  flagrant  offenders,  are 
creesed  out  of  the  way;  and  some  of  better  promise  are  sold 
to  the  Chinese,  who  dispose  of  them  to  the  Dutch,  or  to 
French  vessels,  visiting  tiie  different  sea-ports.  Prisoners 
taken  in  war  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way ;  and  poor 
unprotected  persons,  who  have  no  relatives  to  befiiend  them, 
are  in  danger  of  sharing  the  same  fate.  At  Bali  Badong,  a 
person  was  established,  on  h^^Xioiih^  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment, to  buv  up  these  people  and  transport  them  to  Java,  to 
be  employed  as  soldiers  in  the  Dutch  service.  The  contract 
was,  it  appears,  for  1,000  fighting  men,  at  twenty  dollars  a 
head ;  about  one  half  of  this  number  has  been  supplied  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  who  have  cost  the  Government,  includ- 
ing agency  and  transport,  about  20,000  doUars.  No  persons 
are  chosen  for  this  purpose  but  young  able-bodied  men,  the 
old,  infirm,  and  deformed  being  rejected;  and  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  are  collected  together,  die  colonial  cruizers 
come  to  take  them  away.  Last  year,  two  French  ships  came 
firom  the  Mauritius,  one  to  Badong,  and  the  other  to  Penang 
Cove,  to  buy  slaves.  These  pr^exred  women,  and  valued 
them  according  to  their  youthful  and  plump  appearance ;  for 

*  World  Paper,  Oct  3, 1831. 
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young  women  they  gare  generally  150  rupees,  eighty  for  the 
middle  aged,  and  rejected  die  old  ones.  Boys  were  also 
bought  by  th^n ;  but  they  seldom  took  grown-up  men,  as 
they  might  prove  too  stiff  and  stubborn  for  their  management 
These  vessels  took  away  about  500  slaves  between  them,  and 
talked  of  coming  again ;  the  time  of  their  arrival  is  generally 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  of  their  return  in  March. 
With  respect  to  the  traffic  of  these  French  vessels,  there  can 
be  no  demur  in  denouncing  it  as  a  regular  slave  trade,  de- 
serving to  be  reprobated  and  punished  as  such.  The  Nether- 
lands Government  and  their  agent  may,  perhaps,  designate  the 
transactions  in  which  they  are  engaged  by  some  other  name ; 
they  may,  perhaps,  call  it  redeeming  these  poor  people  out  of 
slavery,  or  rescuing  them  from  a  stiU  worse  doom ;  but  to  the 
impartial  observer,  it  would  appear  very  nearly  allied  to  it."* 

Slavery  exists  in  ^'its  most  hideous  shape"  in  the  Island  of 
New  Zealand;  and  the  author  of  a  recent  work,  relative  to 
this  Island,  very  justly  remarks; — ^^That  slavery  should  be 
the  custom  of  savage  nations  and  cannibals,  is  not  a  cause  of 
wonder;  they  are  ^e  only  class  of  human  beings  it  ought  to 
remain  with."t  Let  the  advocates  of  davery  consider  with 
whom  they  are  thus  unceremoniously,  but  how  justly,  classed. 

Of  the  D^erds,  in  Canara^  under  the  Madra5  Presidency, 
the  Collector  of  the  Southern  Division  in  1801,  states, — "  By 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  slaves  employed  in  agriculture  are 
the  Daerds,  of  whom  there  are  various  descriptions ;  no  order 
was  ever  given  for  their  being  included  in  the  registers ;  the 
whole  number  of  them,  by  the  population  statement,  is 
52,022,  men,  women,  and  children ;  of  which  number  there 
are,  in  the  Baincoor  talook,  5,894 :  the  number  belonging  to 
every  landlord  shall  hereafter,  as  desired,  be  entered  in  the 
registers."!  "  Exclusive  of  the  Daerds,  there  were  another 
sect  of  slaves  in  Canara,  though,  I  believe,  many  of  them  are 
now  free.  Under  the  Biddenore  Government,  all  illegitimate 
children,  save  those  by  dancing  girls,  were  considered  the 
property  of  the  Sircar,  which  took  possession  of,  and  sold 
them  as  slaves,  to  any  person  who  would  purchase  them ; 
the  number  of  this  sort  now  is  about  722 ;  there  are  also  many 
slaves  imported  from  Arabia."§  ' 

Some  of  the  Daerds  having  enlisted  in  the  Company's  army, 
the  Collector  of  Mangalore  requested  the  Madras  Government 

*  Singapore  ChioBicle,  June  3, 1890. 

t  Earle's  Residence  in  New  Zealand.    Eclec.  ReT.,  Sep.  1892. 

X  Far.  Papers,  p.  548.  §  p.  550. 
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that  they  might  be  interdicted  the  service.  The  nunute  of 
Government  acknowledges  the  existence  of  daverj  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  tndia. — ^'^The  circnmstances  stated,  by  die 
Collector  of  the  sonthem  division  of  Canaia,  require,  in  the 
Board's  opinion,  particiilar  consideration.  He  has  repre- 
sented, that  serious  injury  will  be  sustained  by  the  landholders 
of  Ganara,  if  thrir  slaves  are  permitted  to  enter  the  sepoy 
corps,  and  desert  the  lands  which  they  and  their  progenitors 
haa  cultivated  for  many  generations.  It  is  observed,  by  Mr. 
Ravenshaw,  that,  where  diese  people  enlist,  they  seldom  con- 
tinue in  the  service,  but  almost  invariably  desert;  in  this 
point  of  view  it  appears  ineligible  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  corps ;  but  as  it  may  be  considered  beyond  the 
province  of  the  Board,  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  this  measure 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  or  the  policy  of  emancipating  this 
class  of  people,  they  will  only  observe,  that  encouragmg  these 
slaves  thus  to  desert  their  masters  would  be  disturbing  a  pro- 
perty  sanctioned  to  them  by  the  usages  of  the  country,  and 
the  ordinances  of  iheir  law;  and,  whilst  it  virould  be  of  no 
advanta^  to  the  army,  it  wonidbe  of  ccn-siderable  detriment 
to  the  revenme;  for  not  only  fn-Canara,  hut  in  several  parts 
of  India,  it  is  this  doss  of  people  who  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
on  whose  industry  the  landholder  depends  for  the  payment  of 
the  dues  of  the  Sircar  (government),  and  for  the  means  of  his 
own  support"* 

The  Board  of  Revenue  for  the  Madras  Government  in  1818, 
in  a  very  judicious  minute  on  slavery,  candidly  acknowledges 
its  extensive  prevalence ; — 

"  The  provinces  now  subject  to  this  goveniinent,  appear  originally  to  have 
constituted  several  distinct  Hindoo  slates,  which  aie  bUU  to  be  traced  by  the 
difference  of  language,  mannexs,  and  customs,  that  so  strongly  disdtingnish 
the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  country  fiom  the  other.  The  Ave  northern 
sircars  of  Gaigam,  Vizagapatam,  Rajahmundiy,  Masulipatam,  and  Gun- 
toor,  together  with  the  distncts  of  Bellaiy,  Cnddaph,  Paluand,  and  Nellore, 
or  wherever  the  Telinga  is  the  language  of  the  people,  may  be  considered 
one  of  these ;  the  second  may  be  said  to  include  the  district  of  Chingleput, 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Aroot  Soobah,  SaJem,  Barunahl,  Coimbatore,  If  »• 
dura,  Dindigul,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore,  and  Tinnevelly,  or  wherever  the 
Tamil  language  is  spoken ;  and  the  third  comprises  the  provinces  of  Mala- 
bar and  Canara,  on  the  other  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  where  Uie  Malayalam 
and  Toolavo  are  the  vernacular  dialects  of  the  country.  In  all  these  dia- 
tricts,  the  labourer^  wh4>  holds  theploughy  and  peffarmt  the  inferior  offices  of 
husbandry  J  is  of  the  lowesty  poorest^  most  ignorant^  yet  most  numerous  order  in 
society ;  m  general  an  outcast^  or,  at  least,  often  of  the  degraded  class  of  JTm- 
doos,  and  therefore  usually  resident  in  the  outskirts  of  his  village;  every  u^^e 
vfithout  any  property  in  this  land  vihich  he  can  ireiufer  hy  gifi^  sale,  or  bo- 
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fuut;  and  feeemmffimn  ku  mnpiomr^  the  ryoty  IktU  more  thanfcodt  with  a 
icarUv  myply  of  raimmt !  It  is  almost  supeAuaus  to  lemark  that,  with 
this  aescription  of  persons,  the  goTenunent  officers  have  seldom  had  any 
direct  communications;  yet  this  may  possihly  he  the  cause  that  their  situa- 
tion has  not  yet  reodfed  that  consideration  whidh  it  appears  to  merit ;  for  it  is 
not,  pethaps,  sufficiently  known,  that  throughout  the  Tamnl  country,  as 
well  as  in  Malahar  and  Canara,— /or  the  greater  part  of  the  labouring  ciauee 
of  the  people  Aove,  from  lime  immemorial^  been  in  a  state  of  acknowledged 
bondage,  in  which  theg  continue  to  the  present  time.  It  is,  certainly,  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  in  those  praiyinoes  where  the  serere  and  aibitnury  system 
of  the  Mussulman  goTemment  was  estahliAed  at  the  most  early  and  for  the 
longest  period,  wheie  consequently  the  puhlic  assessment  on  the  land  is  the 
highest,  and  private  property  in  the  soil  the  most  rare  and  least  valuable, 
the  labourer  should  also  be  the  most  free ;  while  his  condition  is  the  most 
abject,  in  those  countries  where  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Hindoos  have 
been  the  least  disturbed,  where  the  public  demand  on  the  soil  is  the  liffht- 
est,  and  private  property  in  the  land  is  universal  and  of  the  hifffaest  value. 
It  seems  probable,  tnat  dayeiy  may  have  been  as  prevalent  ixi  the  northern 
as  it  now  is  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces ;  and  the  same  circum- 
stances, that  lednoed  the  landlord  of  Teiingana  to  the  situation  of  a  land- 
holder, may  have  tended  graduaUj  to  weaken  the  power  he  poasessed  over 
his  slaves,  until  they  finally  became  emancipated  fimn  hia  authority."* 

As  has  been  stated,  no  correct  idea  can  be  formed  from 
the  Par.  Papers,  of  ibe  actoal  number  of  slaves  in  British 
India.  The  slaves  in  Batavia  in  1812,  before  its  surrender  to 
the  Dutch,  exdusiTe  of  those  belonging  to  Government 
(which  did  not  exceed-281),  were  as  follows ; — 

*' At  Batavia  and  its  environs,  &c 18,972 

In  the  Samarang  divisiop 4,488 

In  the  Sourahaya  division     ......      3,682 

27,142"t 
The  following  are  the  only  official  number  of  dames  observed 
(with  the  exception  of  those  in  Amboyna,  amounting  to  1,613, 
now  ceded  to  the  Dutch)  in  a  careftil  investigation  of  the 
Papers ; — 

"Penang 3,000 

Arcot,  S.  Division 17,000 

N.  Division 688 

Trichinopoly 10,600 

Canara 82,000 

Malabar 100,000 

213,288't 

These  few  items,  producing  more  than  200,000  slaves,  would 
lead  to  the  supposition,  that  their  number  in  British  India 
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may  equal  and  ereii  exceed  that  of  the  West  Indies. — ^And 
should  not  this  fSetct  be  known,  and  efforts  made  to  meli- 
orate the  state  of  these  degraded  people,  and  to  elevate  them 
to  their  proper  place  in  society  ?  ,  When  shall  every  subject 
of  Britain  be  free  as  the  air  he  breathes  ?  How  tardy,  though 
encouraged  by  success,  are  our  proceedings  in  this  work  of 
justice  and  mercy.  But  this  will  more  clearly  appear  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Methods  proposed  for  the  melioration  and  abolition  of  Slavery 
in  India — answers  to  objections  to  its  abolition  arising 

from  the  supposed  kind  treatment  of  slaves — the  preserva- 
tion of  children  and  adntUs  in  famine  by  selling  themselves 

for  support — the  indifference  of  the  slaves  to  emancipation 
— decreasing  the  population  of  an  Island  or  District — 
Mahomedan  prejudices  prohibiting  any  others  than  slaves 
attending  on  their  women^  and  that  they  cannot  dispense 
with  slavesj — and  the  interest  of  the  slaie  owners  and  the 
Government — concluding  remarks. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  various  steps  proposed  or 
adopted  for  the  melioration  and  abolition  of  uaveiy  in  India. 
The  Madras  Board  of  Revenue,  in  1819,  thus  close  their  in- 
teresting letter,  from  which  copious  extracts  have  been 
given: — 

'*  The  Board  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  dares  should  not  be  sold  for 
arrears  of  revenue;  and  prohibitory  orders  to  this  effect  wiH  be  issued  to 
Malabar,  where  alone  it  nas  occunred.  In  Malabar  and  Canaia,  alone,  the 
number  of  slaves  is  calculated  at  180,000;  and  the  Board  have  now  under 
consideration  certain  propositions  from  Mr.  Qreeme,  tho  Commissioner  in 
Malabar,  for  the  melioration  of  their  condition,  and  the  gradual  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  in  that  country.  In  the  Tamil  provinces  the  number  of  slaves 
IS  comparatively  few;  their  condition  is  better,  and  any  immediate  emanci- 
pation of  them  would  be  attended  by  inconvenience,  difficulty,  and  perbi^ 
distress.  This  might,  therefore,  be  at  present  deferred,  until  the  practical 
remedy  for  the  mdual  abolition  of  slavery  on  the  other  coast  shall  have 
been  ftiUy  considered  and  decided  on.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  future 
decision  respecting  those  who  are  already  slaves,  the  Board  think  that  a 
Regulation  ought  to  be  published,  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  slavery, 
and  to  meliorate,  in  some  degree,  by  a  few  geueral  enactments,  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  are  already  slaves.  The  further  purchase  of  free  persons, 
as  slaves,  should  be  declared  invalid  and  illegal ;  a$ul  all  ehUdren  hereafter 
bam  slavet  ihould  be  declared  free.    But  any  penon  should  be  at  liber^  to 
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conlmct,  for  a  giren  sum,  to  l&bour  for  a  term  of  years^  or  for  life.  Sach 
oontncts,  however,  should  be  in  writing,  and  only  binding  upon  the  indivi- 
dual  who  executes  it,  not  upon  his  wife  or  children. 

**  SUtyes  should  be  decland  competent  to  possess  asut  disposs  of  their  own 
propertjf,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  interference  therewith  on  the  part  of  their 
master.  The  Board  furdier  submit,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  annex 
some  penalty  to  ihe  purchase  of  female  children,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
brought  up  as  prostitutes.  It  might  also  be  provided  that  the  proprietors 
are  to  provide  wholesome  food  and  clothing  for  their  slaves ;  that  m  sick- 
ness, age,  or  infirmity,  they  shall  not  neglect  them ;  that  they  shall  not  have 
the  power  of  corporeal  punishment;  that  slaves,  on  being  ill-treated  by  their 
masters,  shaJl  be  allowed  to  cUdm  the  privilege  of  beinff  sold  to  another; 
and  that  in  breach  of  these  laws,  or  refusal  to  comply  with  them,  on  the  part 
of  the  master,  the  slave  shall  receive  his  liberty.  It  might  further  be  pro- 
vided, ^ai  slaves  shall  have  the  power  to  purchase  their  libertif  at  the  price  for 
which  it  was  forfeited;  and  that  slaves  attached  to  lands  or  estates,  which 
may  escheat  to  Government,  shall  be  liberated.  Many  of  these  provisions 
wOl  be  found  to  contiavene  those  of  the  Hindoo  law,  which,  with  respect  to 
Hindoos,  is  declared  by  the  regulations  to  be  in  force;  and  the  neoessitf, 
theref<»re,  of  a  formal  enactment  of  them  in  the  code  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent. 

'*  The  Collector  in  Trichinopoly  has  submitted  a  proposition  for  meliorate 
ing  the  condition  of  the  pullers  in  the  district,  by  adding  two  per  cent,  to 
tiieir  warnm,  which  is  at  present  only  ten  per  cent.  By  this,  he  observes, 
*'  the  situation  of  the  pullers  would  be  greatly  benefited,  and  the  expense  to 
Gt>yemment  would  be  not  more  than  2,000  pagodas  per  annum.  This  sum 
would  materially  tend  to  the  comfort  of  10,000  people,  by  whose  industiy 
the  country  is  cultivated,  and  who,  in  point  of  fact,  are  the  creators  of  re- 
venue.' The  Board  are  not  aware  of  any  objection  to  this  measure,  and  it 
is  accordingly  resolved  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  it  to  Government. 
The  Collector  will  report  the  result  of  it,  and  the  effects  it  may  have  on  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Resolved,  also,  That  the  Collectors  in  the  other 
Tamil  Districts  be  desired  to  report  whether  a  similar  measure  could  not  be 
adopted  with  advantage  in  their  Districts ;  and,  if  so,  the  extent  of  remission 
proposed.  The  Board  would  remark  that  the  subject  discussed,  appears  to 
them  of  great  importance ;  that  the  suggestions  which  they  have  submitted 
should  be  well  weighed  before  they  are  adopted ;  and  that  any  legislative 
enactment,  that  may  be  deemed  requisite,  be  named  with  great  caution.  It 
may  also  be  for  the  consideration  of  Government,  whether  the  subject  may 
not,  as  a  general  one,  be  referred,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment, in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  Bengal  territories, 
and  whether  any  restrictions  are  imposed  on  it  there.'** 

The  propriety  of  improying  the  condition  of  slaves  in  India, ' 
has  been  urged  by  different  functionaries  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment    Mr.  Grseme,  in  his  Report  on  Malabar  in  1822, 
made  the  following  judicious  remarks : — 

'<  Upon  occasion  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  of  Malabar  being  brought 
into  notice,  it  vvas  lately  suggested  that  slavery  should  be  subjected  to  the 
rule  of  the  Mahomedan  law.  This,  if  caihied  completely  into  effect,  would 
indeed  mitigate  the  severity  of  slavery,  and  render  slaves  in  Malabar  a  very 
different  race  of  mortals;  but,  strictly  speaking,  slavery  is  not  permitted  hy 
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theMahamodan  iaw  to  be  pnuHUed  hy  amy  but  MtunUmms^  mid  ewm  fy 
tkenif  only  a»  regards  the  inhaMtants  ofcountriet  not  agreeing  to  become  cot^ 
tferts  to  Mahomedanum^  and  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  pay  the  tax  impoeed 
by  Mahomed  upon  tgMds^  or  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion.  Slaves  made  so  by  steaftb,  and  not  in  ppen  war,  or  an  authoiizisd 
occasion,  are  not  irecognised  by  the  Koran;  and  tfie  acquisition  of  slaves  by 
purchase^  as  practised  by  the  Moplar  Mahomedans  in  Malabar,  is  equally 
irreconcilable  to  the  Mahomedan  law.  lU-tieatment  of  slaves  is,  with  them, 
punishable  by  the  slave  being  emancipated;  or  being  sold  to  anoUier  master, 
on  conviction  before  the  quazee. 

'^Iliough  it  may  be  allowed  that  shivery  in  Malabar  u  not  intolerable, 
and  not  exercised  to  an  excessive  degree  of  active  cruelty,  the  divnnuiine 
and  sqnoJid  appeairasuse,  and  the  wreuXed  hovels  of  a  race  of  beings  in  the 
provineej  who,  by  a  census  taken  of  the  population  in  Fusly  1216  (A.  D. 
1809)  were  reckoned  to  amount  to  94,736^  sufficiently  indicate,  thai  they  do 
not  enjoy  that  comfortable  state  of  existence  which  everv  person  should  haSee  it 
in  his  power  to  acptire  by  his  labour.  There  are  no  Ooubt  many  freemen  in 
the  different  ranks  of  society  who  are  equally  indigent  with  the  slave.  The 
skive  is  scarcely  ever  exposed  to  the  extremity  of  actual  starvation;  and  it 
has  been  stated  by  respectable  public  authority,  and  I  understand  with  cor- 
rectness, that  a  beggar  of  this  cast  is  seldom  or  never  found.  But  among 
freemen  there  are  many,  who  are  too  proud,  idle,  and  dishonest  to  work, 
and  they  have  recourse  to  charity  and  fraudulent  means  to  gain  their  sub- 
sistence ;  but  it  matters  not,  that  many  worthless  characters  are  in  worse 
dieumstances,  the  question  is, — whether  slaves  are  as  comfortahie  as  they 
ought  to  &0,  mid  whewr  they  acquire  as  mticA  by  their  own  industry  in  ser- 
tiiudsj  as  they  would  in  a  free  state,'** 

The  Bengal  consultations  as  early  as  ,1774^  in  a  letter  to 
the  Council  of  Dacca^  contain  the  following  judicious  and 
humane  observations,  respecting  the  annihilation  of  slavery; 
— *^  In  those  districts  where  slavery  is  in  general  usage,  or  any 
way  connected  with,  or  is  likely  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
cultivation  or  revenue,  which  we  are  informed  is  the  case  at 
Sylhet,  and  may  be  so  in  the  other  (especially  the  frontier) 
parts  of  your  division,  we  must  desire  you  particularly  to 
advise  us  what  is  the  usage  and  every  circumstance  connected 
with  it,  and  we  shall  then  give  such  directions  as  we  may 
judge  to  be  necessary ;  but  considering  your  reference,  in  the 
mean  time,  in  the  Ught  of  a  general  proposition,  we  are  of 
opinion f  that  the  right  of  masters  to  the  chUdren  of  the  slaves^ 
already  their  property  y  cannot  legally  be  taken  from  them  in 
the  FIRST  GENERATION,  but  we  think  that  this  right  cannot 
and  oitght  not  to  extend  further ^  and  direct  tliat  you  do  mnke 
publication  accordingly. ^f 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  this  excellent  suggestion 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  upon.  The  second  judge 
of  the  Bareilly  Court  of  Circuit,  in  1817,  W.  Leycester,  Esq., 
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proposed  the  same  rational  and  effectiye  method  of  gradually 
anmhilating  slaveiy.  ^  Many  estates  in  the  coontiy  are  cul- 
tirated  by  indigenous  slaves,  but  it  is  very  desirable,  it  should 
no  longer  be  possible  to  transfer  the  African  slave  trade  from 
the  West  to  the  East  Indies,  with  only  one  proviso  against  it, 
that  the  slaves  may  not  be  resold ;  and  it  is  also  most  desir^ 
able,  that  the  present  importation  of  females,  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  an  hereditary  race  of  slaves,  should  be  put  a  stop 
to.  Nothing  J  perhaps,  is  so  revolting  as  the  idea  of  hereditary 
slavery — of  a  man^s  inheriting,  at  his  birth,  nothing  but  the 
misfortunes  of  his  parents,  without  hopes  of  emancipation, 
without  the  possibility  of  rising  in  life,  through  exertion  or 
talent,  and  liable  every  moment  to  be  taken  to  tibe  market  and 
sold,  and  transferred  to  the  possession  of  another.  I  can 
hardly  conceive  that  there  could  be  any  objection  to  modify- 
ing the  present  system  of  slavery,  by  an  act  declaring  t/te 
children  of  slaves  to  be  free ;  that,  if  men  wiU  have  slaves, 
they  should  cUso  have  to  pay  for  them,  and  not  to  rear  and 
inherit  them  like  the  produce  of  a  farm  yard.*^*  The  reply 
of  the  Court  of  Nizamut  Adawlut  to  this  humane  judge  was 
as  follows ; — ^^  The  Court  will  only  add,  at  present,  that  they 
participate  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Levcester,  in 
abhorrence  of  hereditary  slavery,  and  earnestly  wiui  it  could 
be  discontinued,  with  regard  to  all  children  bom  under  the 
British  protection ;  but  whilst  it  is  allowed  to  remain,  with 
respect  to  the  progeny  of  existing  slaves,  bom  under  the  Bri- 
tish Government  in  tide  West  Indies  and  South  Africa,  the 
abolition  of  it,  on  general  principles  of  justice  and  humanity, 
could  not,  the  Court  apprehend,  be  consistently  proposed  for 
India,  where  it  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  sanctioned 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country,  and  where  the  state  of 
slavery  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  objects  of  it,  as  in  other 
countries  where  it  is  still  maintained.'^t 

The  measures  proposed  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  Governor 
of  Java,  in  1812,  for  the  melioration  of  slavery  in  that  island, 
were  cordially  approved  by  the  Governor  General,  Lord  Min- 
to,  and  his  Council.  For  an  account  of  them,  see  Par.  Papers, 
pp.  155—1614 

The  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  in  1818,  express  their  con- 
viction 6t  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  improving  the  civil 
condition  of  the  slave. — 


*  Pbi,  Papers  on  SlaTeiy  in  India,  p.  345.  t  ?•  ^^' 

t  Relative  to  the  meUoration  of  dareiy  in  Prinoe  of  WaIos  Island,  see 
p.  453. 
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"  The  right  which  Ae  daTes  in  the  Tamil  ooantiy  poness  to  oontiiitte  at* 
tadied  to  the  toil  where  they  are  horn,  which,  thoagh  not  uniTetBaly  is 

Sietty  general  amons  them;  their  dependence  rather  on  a  community 
lan  on  an  individual;  and  perhaps  the  vicinity  of  some  of  them  to  the 
Presidency,  where  a  general  knowledge  prevails  that  the  spirit  of  our  go- 
vernment is  inimical  to  hondage,  seem  all,  more  or  less,  to  have  oontabuted 
to  render  their  condition  in  some  d^pee  superior  to  that  of  their  brethien 
on  the  other  coast  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  to  be  understood  that  this  is 
universallv  the  case.  Their  treatment  necessarily  depends  principally  on  the 
individual  character  of  their  owners;  and  when  we  refUei  on  thou  evils  thai 
tare  inseparable  from  even  the  mildest  stale  afsUneiryy  and  consider  how  large  st 
portion  of  owr  most  indfustrums  suhjeets  are  ait  present  totally  depriv^  of  a 
free  market  for  their  labour ,  restricted  hf  inheritance  to  a  mere  subsisteneey 
and  sold  and  transferred  with  the  land  which  they  till^^-policyt  no  less  than 
humanity  would  appear  to  dictate  the  propriety  of  graduaUy  reUewng  them 
from  those  restrictions^  which  have  reduced  them^  and  must  conHnue  to  confine 
themj  to  a  condition  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  the  cattle  which  th^  follow 
at  the  plough  ! 

*<  While  such  ought  to  be  the  policy  puiaoed,  with  regard  to  this  class  of 
people,  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  interfere  with  the  private  prcperty^ 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  irots  at  present  possess  in  tiieir  slaves ; 
and  it  might  be  dangerous  too  suddenly  to  disturb  uie  long  established  le^ 
lations  in  society  subsisdnff  between  tfatese  two  orders.  For  the  present,  it 
would  seem  sufficient,  wiui  the  view  to  prevent  oppression  or  abuse  of  au- 
thority, to  define,  by  legislative  enactments,  the  power  which  may  be  laufuUg 
exercised  by  a  ryot  over  his  slaves;  but,  as  the  revenue  records  do  not  afford 
information  sufficiently  minute  and  satisfactory  for  this  purpose,  it  is  re- 
solved to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  collectors  in  Canara,  Malabar, 
and  the  Tamil  country  to  this  subject,  and  to  desire  that  they  will  take  an 
eariy  opportunity  to  communicate  fully  their  sentiments  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board."* 

The  Collector  of  the  southern  division  of  Arcot  yery  judici- 
ously remarks,  upon  these  paragraphs,  ^'  I  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting that  every  labourer  who  is  now  free,  shall  be  declared 
exempt  from  aU possibility  of  slavery;  denouncing  penalties 
against  every  person  who  may  attempt  to  enslave  any  subject 
under  our  government  Rules  calculated  to  abolish  the 
general  abuse  of  slavery,  to  provide  for  slaves  in  sickness  and 
old  age,  to  confine  the  transfer  of  slaves  to  the  village  of  their 
na,tivity,  and  to  interdict  all  corporeal  punishment  or  imprison- 
ment, would  prove  an  alleviation  of  Uie  miseries  inseparable 
from  bondage.  As  the  continuation,  or  the  revival  of  slavery, 
is  dependent  upon  the  assistance  owners  contribute  to  the 
propagation  of  slaves,  by  advancing  money  for  the  expenses 
of  marriages,  perhaps  a  rule  might  be  enwoied  prohibiting  the 
enslaving  of  unborn  children^  by  such  a  convention  between 
the  oumers  and  their  existing  slav€S,^\ 


*  Par.  Papers  on  Slaveiy  in  India,  p.  818.     See  also,  pp.  86(^--871. 
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These  extracts  shew  some  of  the  methods,  for  the  gradual 
melioration  or  abolition  of  slayety^  contemplated  by  those 
whose  opinions  are  giren  in  the  ParUamentary  Documents. 
The  Philanthropist,  who  sighs,  oh  that  all  mankind  were  free  ! 
will  rejoice  to  see  a  few  proposals  of  more  immediate  measures 
for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  Upon  ^  the  practice  of  steal- 
ing children  from  their  parents,  and  selling  them  for  slaves,^ 
it  is  very  justly  remarked  in  a  Minute  of  the  Goyemor  General, 
in  1774, — ^^  There  appears  no  probable  way  of  remedying  this 
calamitous  eyil,  but  that  of  striking  at  tfie  root  of  it,  and 
abolishing  the  right  of  slavery y  excepting  such  cases  to  which 
the  authority  of  Goyemment  cannot  reach ;  such,  for  example, 
as  laws  in  being  have  allowed^  and  where  slaves  have  became 
a  just  property  by  purchase^  antecedent  to  the  proposed  pro* 
hibition.  The  opinions  of  the  most  creditable  of  &e  Mussul- 
man and  Hindoo  inhabitants  haye  been  taken  upon  this 
subject,  and  they  condemn  the  authorized  usage  of  selling 
slayes,  as  repugnant  to  the  particular  precepts  both  of  the 
Koran  and  Shastar,  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  injurious  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country.*'* 

The  Magistrates  of  Patna,  in  1774,  stated  to  the  Goyemor 
General,  Warren  Hastings,  Esq., — **  Whole  families  of  slayes 
ware  formerly  sold  together,  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  custom, 
though  of  old  standing,  and  still  in  force,  is  now  attended  to, 
except  in  the  Moiussil,  where  sometimes  the  suryiyor  of  an 
old  family,  retired  on  his  altermga,  cultiyates  his  lands  by  the 
hands  of  Uiese  slayes,  who  also  perform  the  menial  offices  of 
the  house.  To  a  person  thus  situated,  the  keeping  of  slayes 
may  answer ;  the  grain  produced  by  their  labour  serving  for 
their  support  It  seems  that,  on  the  sale  of  a  slave  who 
separately  procures  his  own  subsistence,  only  one-halfof  the 
price  is  received  by  the  owner ^  the  other  half  going  to  the 
parents  of  the  slave.  In  the  city,  few  people  choose  these 
Kahaar  slaves,  being  indifferent  to  their  business,  and  equally 
expensive  with  other  servants.  The  female  slaves,  are  of 
more  use  in  families,  none  being  without  them.  It  is  urged, 
that  a  condition  of  this  kind  is  consistent  with  the  manners 
of  a  country  where  women  are  kept  in  continual  retirement, 
and  such  privacy  observed  in  regard  to  them  as  would  be 
much  affected  by  a  frequent  change  of  servants.  On  the 
whole,  we  do  not  imagine  that  alterations^  in  the  usage  of 
slaveSy  will  be  attended  with  any  consequences  of  moment  to 
the  cultivation  or  revenue  of  this  provinceJ'f 


*  Par.  Papen  on  Slaveiy  in  India,  p.  3.  f  p.  5. 
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In  1808  a  Committoe  was  appointed,  by  the  Groreninient 
of  Prince  of  Wides  Island,  to  r^ort  upon  IJhe  state  of  davezy, 
and  the  propriety  of  its  abolition.  Three  of  the  four  European 
members  expressed  themselves  as  follows: — ^^' After  mature 
deliberation,  the  undersigned  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Tiews  of 
humanity,  and  of  the  British  Legislature,  signified  in  the  late 
Acts  respecting  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  may  be  extended  and  adopted  here,  consistently 
with  due  attention  to  the  political  circumstances  of  this  settle- 
ment. And,  with  all  deference,  they  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  the  Honourable  Board, — the  immediate  and  pesitive  eman^ 
cipation  of  slaves^  in  preference  to  relying  an  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it  by  the  establishment  of  an  annual  taxy  which^ 
while  the  richer  masters  would  be  able  to  meet  ity  might  have 
the  effect  only,  to  induce  the  poorer  to  insist  with  rigour  and 
inhumanity,  on  greater  exertions  of  service  from  their  slaves^ 
in  order  to  enable  them  also  to  pay  it.  Independent  of  the 
calls  of  humanity,  and  of  the  distinguished  example  afforded 
to  the  world  by  the  British  Legislature,  the  undersigned  must 
allow,  that  these  considerations  have  also  had  much  weight  in 
inducing  them  to  recommend,  the  immediate  and  positive 
emancipation  of  slaves;  though  they  at  the  same  time  are 
aware  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  regarding  as  £eur  as  is 
consistent  with  humanity,  the  property  of  the  owner,  and  the 
prejudice  of  the  natives  of  higher  rank ;  bitt  these  they  are 
hopeful  may  be  nearly  assimilated  and  combined,  by  adopting, 
as  the  basis  of  emancipation,  a  custom  which  has  been  im^i 
memorially  sanctioned  and  prevalent  in  the  Malay  countries, 
and  on  this  island  since  the  formation  of  the  setQement,  of 
mortgaging  labour  in  consideration  of  a  sum  advanced^  for 
which  the  person  or  persons  become  debtor ^^ 

The  late  Governor  Farquhai's  plan  for  ^^  annulling  slavery 
in  the  shortest  period  in  which  mat  desirable  object  can  be 
effected,  without  prejudice  to  individuals,  or  injury  to  the 
public  interests  in  the  settlement,'*  was  as  follows : — 

**  I  Teoommend  slaTeiy  being  abolidied  at  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  It  u 
fjW  prmtett  of  all  emU^  amd  the  sUempl  to  re<fulatB  tuck  an  evil  is  ta  ttec/f 
aimoit  ahmar4'  Theiewas  some  excuse  for  using  slaTCs  in  the  West  Indies, 
on  aeoount  of  the  want  of  people,  and  Africa  offered  the  xeadiest  supplv. 
But  thare  is  no  excuse  for  continuing  the  practice  in  India^ — a  country  Juuy 


peopled,  and  where  cultivaHon  and  commerce  can  be  carried  on  by  free  men  t 
But,  as  slavery  has  in  some  degree  been  sanctioned  by  the  government  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  it  would  be  unjust,  wi£bout  an  equivalent  to  the 
proprietors,  to  declare  slaves  free.    Suppose  that  a  committee  were  appoint* 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  440, 441. 
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ed,  and  authorized  to  affix  to  each  sUcre  on  the  ialaiidy  a  raloe  at  whieh  his 
master  should  be  obliged  to  liberate  him,  on  tender  of  the  amoont  Sach 
as  could  not  procure  funds  from  their  relations  or  friends,  equal  to  the  val- 
uation, to  become  debtors^  and  serve  the  creditors,  as  now  practised,  under 
the  following  simple  regulations : — ^The  lender  to  find  the  borrower,  in  lieu 
of  his  services,  meat^  clothes,  and  lodging,  good  and  snfiicient.  If  in  chas- 
tising a  borrower  for  any  fault  (without  Uie  authority  of  the  pdiee)  the 
lender  bring  blood,  the  debt  to  be  cancelled.  If  the  lender  cohabit  with  any 
of  the  female  borrowers,  the  debt  to  be  cancelled.  No  idleness  in  the 
borrowers  is  to  add  to  the  debt;  but,  if  dissatisfied,  the  lender  may  demand 
his  money.  Should  the  emancipated  slave  be  unable  to  procure  the  money, 
the  master  may  apply  to  the  police,  where  the  necessaiy  inquiries  wOl  be 
made,  and  correetion  given  aooordinglY.  The  foregoing  rmlaiumi  toonld 
amdiorate  the  condition  of  thote  now  Jwoee^  and  in  time  liberate  the  whole 
from  debt,  and  give  us  from  4  to  5000  good  subjects  in  plaoe  of  useless  sufferers. 
This  is  an  object  worthy  of  government's  attention  in  every  point  of  view."* 

*'  My  own  ideas  are,**  says  W.  E.  PbillipSy  Esq.,  the  saccessor 
of  Govemor  Farquhar  in  1807,  *^  that  a  Committee  should  place 
a  value  on  each  slave,  as  also  a  value  on  his  annual  labour, 
after  deducting  his  maintenance ;  and,  that  the  slave  should 
continue  in  bondage  till  the  estimated  value  of  his  labour  has 
reimbursed  the  master  for  his  original  cost  Should  the  slave 
deem  himself  ill-treated,  he  may  at  any  time  sell  the  labour 
due  to  that  master  to  one  more  mild,  and  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  advance  that  sum  to  the  original  master.  As  the  value 
of  labour  here  is  very  high,  and  that  of  the  slaves  the  reverse, 
I  do  not  think  I  am  sanguine  in  estimating,  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  poor  creatures  would  be  free  in  two  tears, 
from  the  date  of  their  veUuation.'^^f  % 

In  these  sentiments  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  in  1807, 
concinred.  *'As  the  toleration  of  slavery  cannot  be  necessary 
at  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  where  the  population  is  extensive 
and  daily  increasing,  we  consider  it  a  subject  deserving  your 
serious  notice,  and  direct  that  every  means  be  resorted  to  for 
effecting  its  immediate  abolition,  provided  the  public  interests 
of  the  settiement  are  not  materially  injured ;  but,  even  in  that 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  434, 435.  f  p.  436. 

i  ''This  judicions  plan  was  adopted  at  Sinaapore  by  ^  Stamford 
Rimes. — **^  Slavery  was  abolished  within  the  setUement,  with  the  reservap- 
tion  of  what  were  called  slave  debtors, — ^persons  who  had  engaged  their  ser« 
vices  in  payment  of  debt  duly  incurred.  These  were  prot^ted  by  having 
all  their  civil  privileges  nreserved  to  them,  excepting  only  the  freedom  S[ 
service;  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  transferred  to  other  masten,  without 
their  own  consent ;  if  their  orediton  died  solvent  they  were  disehaurged 
forthwith ;  if  insolvent  they  were  allowed  to  dioote  a  master,  and  the  viSoe 
of  thor  labour  was  carried  to  the  bankAipt  estate;  but  in  no  case  could  tiiey 
be  thus  pledged,  or  kept  for  a  longer  period,  in  all,  five  years,  nor  for  a  less 
sum  than  twenty  dollars  yearly."— Mem.  of  Sir.  S.  Itaffles.  Ori.  dua.  Rev., 
April  1830,  p.  488. 
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case,  we  amceive  an  early  period  may  he  determined  for  the 
entire  emancipation  of  slavery  at  your  Presidency^  from  the 
date  of  which  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  tolerated,^^  It  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  these  humane  and  judicious 
measures  were  not  adopted.  If  they  had  been  so^  slayeiy 
might  now  have  been  unknown  in  this  Island. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  various  objections  to  the  extensive 
melioration^  and  particularly  the  abolition  of  slavery y  exist 
among  the  advocates  of  the  slave  system  in  India.  It  will 
now  be  our  object,  from  the  Documents  already  adverted  to, 
to  notice  the  principal  of  these  objections,  and  to  obviate  them 
— not  with  our  own  arguments  or  language,  but  that  of  gentle- 
men in  India,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  upon 
which  they  have  written.  The  official  nature  of  these  replies 
must  add  considerably  to  their  value. 

One  of  the  most  common  objections  to  the  discontinuance 
of  the  present  system  of  slavery,  in  British  India,  is — the  stip^ 
posed  kind  treatment  of  the  slaves.  The  comparatively  mild 
nature  of  East  Indian  slavery,  is  often  used  as  a  reason  for  its 
continuance,  and  its  abohtion  denounced  as  an  evil.  To  this 
argument  for  slavery  the  following  extract  affords  a  very  ap- 
propriate reply. — 

"  The  Madras  Board  of  Reyenue  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  part 
of  the  letter  from  Government,  which  desires  them  to  state  their  opinion 
'  whether  the  practice  which  actually  prevails/  with  respect  to  the  siaJe  of 
slaves, '  should  he  permitted  to  continue  as  at  present,  or  whether  it  ought 
either  to  he  laid  under  such  restrictions  as  would  render  it  lessohjectionable, 
or  altogether  abolished,  as  productive  of  evils  for  which  no  adequate  remedy 
can  be  devised.'  Where  ^  in  some  respects  chumuu  may  be  considered  in 
more  comfortable  circumstances  than  any  of  the  lower  and  poorer  classes  of 
natives.'  Where  *  no  want  or  cruelty  is  experienced  by  the  slaves.'  Where 
the '  abolition  of  the  puller  system  would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious 
coDsequeoces.'  Where  they  seem  not  to  consider  their  situation,  nor  to 
shew  any  '  desire  to  be  free  and  independent'  Where  the  treatment  of 
slaves  by  their  masters  '  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  labourers,  which  is 
in  general  of  a  mild  nature.'  Where  '  the  slaves  are,  on  the  whole,  better 
treated  by  their  masters  than  the  common  class  of  free  labourers.'  Where, 
finally,  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  masters  is  encouraged  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  interest,  aa4  a  disposition  to  personal  cruelty  is  restrained  by  the 
establishment  of  the  oourts  of  justice,  it  does  not  appear  to  the  Board  that 
any  immediate  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  is  particnlaiiy 
called  for,  or  that  any  alteration  in  the  existing  state  of  slavery  should  be 
made,  except  by  degrees,  and  after  mature  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  subject 

**  But,  because  no  immediate  measuxes  are  urgently  called  for,  it  does  not 
follow,  that — the  mott  uteful^  the  nuut  laborioWj  and  one  of  the  most  numerous 
eioMtes  of  our  subfeetein&eee  territoriee^ehould^fivm  generation  to  generation. 


*  Par.  Papers,  p.  435. 
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etmikme  the  hendiiartf  bendimen  of  their  moHen^  inaipahle  of  wherkU^ 
property  of  their  owHj  deprived  of  that  sttmultu  to  industry  wMeh  potset' 
eion  of  property  ever  inspires;  ana,  because  they  are  fed^  clothed^  and  reeot^ 
eiied  to  the  preterit  condition^  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Government  should 
confirm  institutions  which  doom  those  who  have  thus  fallen  tiUo  this  condition^ 
incapable  of  ever  recovering  their  liberty  y  or  of  rising  to  a  level  with  their 
fellow  men  !  Independently  of  tbose  principles,  hostile  to  any  restraint  on 
liberty,  which  are  innate  in  every  British  Government,  and  which,  as  con- 
tained in  our  iudictal  code,  without  any  express  enactment  on  the  subject, 
have  operated  to  check  abuses  of  masters  towards  their  slaves;  and  inde- 
pendendy  also  of  those  feelings,  among  free  men,  which  naturally  prompt 
them  to  extend  to  every  one  under  their  Government  the  blessings  which 
freedom  confers,  it  appears  to  the  Board,  on  the  mere  calculating  principle 
of  self  interest  and  policy,  to  be  desirable  that  no  one  should  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  acquiring  property,  or  of  diffusing  those  benefits  among  society 
which  proceed  from  an  mcrease  of  capital  and  wealth.''* 

A  second  reason  urged  for  the  perpetuation  of  slarery,  anci 
consequently  an  objection  to  its  abolition,  is  ihe preservation  of 
children  and  adults  in  f  amines  by  selling  themselves/or  support. 
On  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  one 
of  considerable  delicacy  and  importance,  several  Indian  Ma- 
gistrates have  given  their  opinion.  The  Magistrate  of  Zillah 
llperah,  under  the  Bengal  Presidency,  in  1816,  writes — 
"  Keport  states  that,  in  the  Mogul  Government,  slavery  existed 
in  the  district  of  Sylhet  to  such  a  degree,  that  persons  would 
sell  themselves  as  slaves  to  satisfy  demands  of  rent ;  while  others 
would,  from  similar  necessity^  dispose  of  their  own  slaves.  Even 
at  the  present  day  it  maybe  ascertained  that  some  individuals, 
in  order  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  nature,  voluntarily 
submit  to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  dispose  of  their  persons  for 
determinate  services,  so  long  as  they  may  be  capable  of  per- 
forming them.  Documents  to  this  effect  are  executed  in  the 
customary  manner  with  other  written  engagements ;  and  the 
court  may  easily  obtain  them  from  the  Magistrate  of  Sylhet. 
Since  necessity  alone  would  compel  any  person  to  submit  to 
a  state  of  slavery,  it  may,  I  presume,  be  inferred,  that  the 
slavery  herein  noticed  originates  in  ihe  extreme  poverty  of 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  and  to  tolerate  it,  under  certain 
restrictions,  would  be  preferable  to  exposing  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  community  to  the  risk  of  perislung  for  want,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  only  ostensible  resource  left  to  enable  them 
to  support  existencc^t 

Relative  to  this  state  of  things,  it  is  judiciously  observed, 
by  W.  Leycester,  Esq.,  the  Second  Judge  of  Bareilly — "  I 
know  it  is  argued,  that  slaves  in  India  are  treated  landly ; 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  899.  f  P*  ^6- 
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that  they  are  eomfortaHe ;  thai  in  times  of  actfrciiy  HUmy 
must  starve  and  die,  if  people  who  have  the  means  of  feeding 
them  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  them  as  slaves.  Many,  I 
believe,  are  treated  kindly ;  but  that  all  are  so,  ttiat  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  ill  treatment,  Aobody  will,  I  bc^evej  assert ;  and 
there  is  not  a  crime  committed  among  mankind  that  has  not,  at 
one  time  or  other,  produced  an  incidental  good,  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  slavery  were  the  only  exception.  But,  it  might 
be  considered  an  adequate  inducement  to  deeds  of  charity,  to 
compensate  them  by  die  labours  of  the  object  of  it,  during 
one  generation,  instead  of  aggravating  the  sorrows  of  acci- 
dental  necessity  by  slavery  through  all  generations.^^ 

The  Second  Judge  of  Moorshedabad  in  1814,  and  the 
Magistrate  of  Tanjore  in  1825,  recommend  that  in  seasons  of 
great  distress  from  famine,  it  should  be  allowed  to  sell  children 
for  a  limited  period.  The  latter  gentleman  says — ^^  In  seasons 
of  great  scarcity  and  distress  it  would  perhaps  be  driving 
parents  to  great  extremities,  and  more  abhorrent  to  human 
nature,  were  any  penalty  attached  to  the  sale  of  children  by 
their  own  parents,  or  to  the  purchase  of  them  direct  from 
their  parents ;  but  the  traffic  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  most 
strictly  prohibited  from  extending  any  fiurther,  and  a  person^ 
purchasing  a  child  from  its  parents^  should  on  no  account 
have  the  power  of  disposing  of  it  to  another, ^^f 

A  third  objection  to  the  suppi'ession  of  slavery  in  India  is 
the  supposed  indifference  of  the  slaves  to  their  emancipation. 
The  Collector  of  the  Southern  Division  of  Canara,  in  1801, 
in  describing  the  condition  of  the  Daerds,  advocates  this 
sentiment : — 

*^  Slavery  has  been  defined,  *  aa  obligatidn  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the 
master,  without  the  contract  or  consent  of  the  servant,  the  master  at  the 
same  time  having  the  right  to  dispose  of  him  hy  sale,  or  in  any  other  way 
to  make  him  the  property  of  a  third  person.'  The  sect  of  the  Daerds  who 
are  bought  and  sold,  and  who  eome  nearest  to  tfie  description  of  slavey 
differ  ftom  diem  in  the  following  respects :  first,  their  service  is  condUiomali 
a  maeter,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  agrees  to  give  them  the  usual  allowance 
of  rice,  cloth,  &c. ;  if  he  fails,  and  refuses  to  do  this,  the  Daerds  are  no 
longer  bound  to  serve  him,  and  can  recover  the  balance  of  allowance  due 
to  them  and  their  children.  If  the  purchaser  agrees  to  give  the  established 
allowances,  the  Daerds  cannot  reAsse  to  enter  his  service ;  but  if^  from  any 
real  cause,  they  have  a  dread  of  their  man,  the  old  master  will  generally, 
on  being  asked,  keep  them  until  he  can  get  another  purchaser.  A  master 
cannot  make  a  traffic  of  them ;  that  is,  he  cannot  put  them  up  to  public 
sale,  or  transport  them,  either  by  sea  or  land,  to  any  place  where  there  are 
not  people  of  their  own  cast,  which  is  confined  to  Canara;  they  can  never 

*  FV.  Fwpen  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  345.   See  also  pp.  300, 326, 484. 

t  p.  930.    See  also  p.  3d6. 
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be  sent  out  of  tfaepiorince;  they  can  evenseAue  to  be  floldoatof  the  man- 
gannv  in  which  they  aie  bon.  This  sect  of  Daerds,  and  their  children,  may  be 
called  '  eonditumaf servant  for  ever.'  Those  of  the  Maurey  Daerds,  who  are 
attached  to  estates,  hare  the  same  privilege  as  those  jast  mentioned,  except 
thai,  in  case  of  their  landlord  omittinff  to  give  them  their  regular  allowance 
of  rioe,  &c,  they  cannot  quit  his  lands;  but,  on  making  a  complaint,  they 
can  recoyer  their  right,  with  damages.  All  other  descriptions  of  jDaerds  are 
'  conditional  servants  on  the  nude  svdefor  life;*  and  in  no  case  have  thev,  so 
long  as  their  master  feeds  and  clothes  them  according  to  usage,  a  right  to 
leave  his  service.  Slavery  is  objected  to,  as  being  contrary  to  the  fanda^ 
mental  principles  of  monui^,  becaose  both  men  and  women  in  that  state, 
it  is  said,  ajce  tempted  to  commit  and  eoccite  others  to  crimes  ^  they  would  not 
do  in  a  fi^e  state.  Supposing  even  that  the  service  of  the  Daerds  could  be 
construed  slavery,  whicn  in  my  opinion  it  cannot,  the  same  objection  does 
not  apply  to  it,  oecause,  with  them,  it  is  merely  the  custom  of  their  cast ; 
and  they  are  in  general  more  attached  to  their  wives  and  families,  who 
live  with  them,  thui  most  other  sects.  S»  far,  £rom  conceiving  there  can  be 
any  radical  objection  to  tins  land  of  service,  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  productive 
of  very  imjportant  political  as  well  as  moral  good,  and  especially  so,  because 
it  is  one  or  the  soundest  and  most  necessary  props,  to  the  support  and  even 
ezbtence  of  that  meritorious  spirit  of  industry  and  agriculture,  with  which 
tile  natives  of  Canaia  are  so  pecuHariy  possessed.''* 

The  interest  of  the  slave  proprietors,  and  not  that  of  the 

slaves,  is  the  great  question  in  these  remarks.    But  who  can 

doubt  whether  slavery  be  better  than  freedom  ?    The  records 

of  slavery,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,  afford  abundant  proof 

of  the  dissatisfaction,  the  povertv,  the  misery  attendant  upon 

slavery,  and,  consequently,  the  desire  of  the  slave  to  be  free. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Par.  Documents  may  suffice : 

— ^*  It  is  a  question,^  says  M.  Elphinstone,  Esq.,  Resident  of 

Poona,  in  1817,  '^how  we  are  to  treat  slaves,  subjects  of  his 

Highness  the  Paishwa,  who  fly  from  their  masters,  also  subjects 

of  his  Highness,  and  take  refrige  in  our  camps.  It  is  so  obvious, 

I         that  toe  cannot  open  wn  atylum  for  fugitive  slaves  within  the 

Paishwa's  territories,  that  I  have  hitherto  directed  persons  in 

these  circumstances  to  be  refused  leave  to  reside  in  our  camps ; 

but  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  informed  what  is  the  proper  course 

I         in  such  cases,  and  generally  what  is  the  law  relative  to  the 

I         traffic  in  slaves,  as  far  as  is  appUcable  to  our  forces  in  the 

I         territories  of  allied  princes.''t — That  slaves  generally  are  in- 

'         different  to  freedom — ^to  the  acquisition  of  property — ^to  eleva- 

'         tioninsociety — ^willrarelybereceivedbythose  at  all  acquainted 

\         with  that  system,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Earl  Minto,  ^^ust 

]         be  viewed  as  a  violation  of  one  of  the  first  principles  on  which 

I         society  is  constituted.":^ 

I 

/ 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  050, 551 . 
t  p.  332.  +  p.  172. 
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Another  olijectioiif  to  fhe  abolition  of  slavery  occurs  in  the 
Papers  relative  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  yiz.  decrecLnng 
tlie  population.*  There  might  be  some  appearance  of  pro- 
priety in  this  remark,  as  it  respected  the  resort  to  the  Island 
of  Malays,  Mahomedans,  Chmese,  and  other  nations  who 
are  favourable  to  slavery ;  but  few  of  the  advocates  of  slavery 
can  be  insensible  that  this  system  is  inimical  to  the  increase 
of  population,  and  that  its  gains  are  *'  the  price  of  blood.*^ — 
*^The  great  advantage  to  population  (says  the  Judge  of  Bun- 
dlecund  in  1808),  derived  from  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  quoting  an  example  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  tour  through  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe.  Speaking  of  the  slavery  of  the  Polish  peasantry, 
he  has  the  following  remarkable  instance  of  the  benefit  accru- 
ing from  their  manumission.  A  few  nobles,  of  benevolent 
hearts,  *  and  enlightened  understandings,  ventured  upon  the 
expediency  of  giving  liberty  to  their  vassals.  The  event  has 
shewn  this  project  to  be  no  less  judicious  than  humane ;  no 
less  friendly  to  their  own  interests  than  to  the  happiness  of 
their  peasants.  For  it  appears  that,  in  the  districts  m  which 
the  new  arrangement  has  been  introduced,  the  population  of 
the  villages  has  been  considerably  increased,  and  the  revenues 
of  their  estates  augmented  in  a  triple  proportion.'  The  first 
nobleman  who  granted  freedom  to  his  peasants  was  Zamoiske, 
formerly  great  Chancellor,  who,  in  1760,  enfranchised  six 
villages  in  the  palatinate  of  Moravia.  These  villages  were, 
in  1777,  visited  by  the  author  of  The  Patriotic  Letters.  On 
inspecting  the  parish  registers  of  births  firom  1750  to  1760, 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  slavery  immediately  preceding 
their  enfranchisement,  he  found  the  number  of  births  434 ;  in 
the  first  ten  years  of  their  freedom,  fix>m  1760  to  1770,  620 ; 
and  from  1770  to  the  be^nning  of  1777,  585  birtlis.  By  these 
extracts  it  appears  that,  during  the  first  period,  there  were 
only  434  births ;  second  period,  620 ;  third  period,  770.  If 
we  suppose  an  improvement  of  this  sort  to  take  place  through- 
out the  kingdom,  how  great  would  be  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion l^'t  llie  argument  against  slavery  arising  from  its  de- 
populating tendency,  is  unanswerable.]: 

*  Par.  Papers,  p.  440.  f  p-  301. 

%  ^  Upon  the  authority  oi  Cape  Papers  of  so  recent  a  date  as  Dec  1828, 
the  slave  population  is  found,  from  recent  enumeration,  to  hare  heen  nearly 
stationary  (in  the  Cape  Colony)  from  90  to  35,000,  during  the  last  twenty 
vean;  although  in  that  period,  ihefree  population  of  all  classes  and  colours 
has  almost  douhled  itself.  The  deplorable  statistics  of  our  West  India 
Islands,  where  the  slave  population,  as  the  registry  proves,  has  actually  de- 
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An  objection  to  the  abolition  of  davery  peculiar  to  the  Ma* 
homedans  is  made  on  the  gronnd,  that  the  injunctions  of  their 
Prophet,  prohibit  any  other  than  slaves  attending  on  their 
womeny  and  thai  therefore  they  cannot  dispense  with  slaves. 
The  nature  of  this  objection,  and  the  reply  to  it,  are  stated  in 
the  communication  of  the  European  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee formed  at  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  in  1808,  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  the  suppression  of  slavery  in  the  Island. — ^^  In 
support  of  this  opinion  (say  the  Committee),  they  adduce  a 
passage  in  their  Koran,  which,  on  reference  to  Sale's  transla- 
tion of  it,*  the  Committee  find  translated  thus : — ^And  speak 
unto  the  believing  women,  that  they  restrain  their  eyes  and 
preserve  their  modesty,  and  discover  not  their  ornaments, 
except  what  necessanly  appeareth  thereof;  and  let  them 
throw  their  veils  over  their  bosoms,  and  not  shew  their  orna- 
ments unless  to  their  husbands,  or  their  fathers,  or  their 
husbands'  fathers,  or  their  sons,  or  their  husbands'  sons,  or 
their  brothers,  or  their  brothers'  sons,  or  their  sisters'  sons,  or 
their  women,  or  the  captives  which  their  right  hand  may 
possess,  or  unto  such  men  as  attend  them  and  have  no  need 
of  women,  or  unto  children  who  distinguish  not  the  nakedness 
of  women ;  and  let  them  not  make  a  noise  with  their  feet, 
that  their  ornaments  which  they  hide  may  thereby  be  dis- 
covered.' The  undersigned  deem  it  unnecessary  to  state  to 
the  Honourable  Board  the  import,  in  their  opinion,  of  this 
passage,  or  to  elucidate  it  by  rimarking  how  m*uch  the  man- 
ners  of  the  Mahomedan  society,  particularly  of  the  poorer 
classes,  are  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  deduced  firom  it 
They  beg  leaye  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Honourable  Board 
to  the  foUowing  passage  only  of  the  Koran : — ^And  unto  such 
of  your  slaves  as  desire  a  written  instrument  allowing  them  to 
redeem  themselves  on  paying  a  certain  sum,  write  one,  if  you 
know  good  in  them,  and  give  them  of  the  riches  of  God,  which 
he  hath  given  you.'t  Which  certainly  not  only  directly  en- 
joins the  emancipation  of  slaves,  but  exactly  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  undersigned  members*  They,  howeyer,  are 
far  from  wishing  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  measure 
which  might  be  generally  disagreeable  to  the  Mahomedan  com- 
munity, whether  their  objections  to  it  originate  in  ignorant  pre- 
judice, or  proceed  from  a  regard  to  interest  and  conyenience ; 
but  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  opposition,  even 


created  28,000  in  six  years!  leares  us  little  to  be  sarprised  on  tliis  score.*'- 
Edec.  ReT.,  Jan.  1831,  p.  97. 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  192.  t  Sale's  translatioD,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 
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among  the  fbllowcfs  of  the  Mahomedan  religioii,  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves,  is  very  partial,  and  confined  almost  entirely 
to  a  few  of  the  fint  rank.*^* 

The  Mahomedans  farther  state  on  the  general  principle  of 
this  objection  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves  (to  use  the  language 
of  the  European  member  of  the  Committee  who,  with  the 
native  members  of  it,  dissented  from  his  brethren) :  *^  By  the 
law  of  their  Prophet,  a  Mussulman  may  have  four  wives,  if  he 
can  afford  to  maintain  so  many,  and  he  is  not  restricted  to  amj^ 
number  of  concubines.  His  wives  are  generally  chosen  from 
among  the  daughters  of  free  men  of  equal  rank  with  himself 
but  his  concubines  can  only  be  taken  from  among  his  slaves. 
Now,  say  they,  if  all  slaves  are  emancipated,  or  made  simple 
debtors,  our  concubines  will  of  course  have  it  in  their  power  to 
leave  us,  on  paying  the  sum  fixed  upon  as  their  value,  which 
in  most  instances  they  will  be  able  to  do,  from  the  fruits  of  their 
master's  generosity ;  and,  in  this  infant  and  confined  settle- 
ment, Mahomedans  will  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  suitable 
wives.  It  is  considered  by  all  Mahomedans,  but  particularly 
among  the  higher  class  of  Malays,  a  very  great  disgrace  for  a 
woman,  with  whom  he  has  once  lived,  to  go  with  strange  men, 
or  leave  his  house  without  his  consent,  which  their  emancipa^ 
tion  will  enable  them  to  do,  even  while  they  are  with  cluld 
by  their  master.'^f  The  precept  of  the  Koran  enjoins  giving 
slaves  ^^  a  written  instrument,  allowing  them  to  redeem  them- 
selves on  paying  a  certain  sum."  Why  oppose  the  abolition 
of  slavery  with  such  a  precept  before  them  r  Is  it  not  evidently 
from  other  motives  than  those  of  respect  to  their  religion  i 

But  the  principal  objection  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
interest  of  the  slave  ownerSy  and  of  the  government.  On  this 
view  of  the  subject  it  is  stated  by  W.  B.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Bengal  Government  in  1817, — **  With  reference  to 
the  extent  to  which  domestic  slavery  exists  in  India,  under 
the  established  laws  and  usages  of  the  Hindoos  and  Maho- 
medans, and  to  the  known  habitjs  and  feelings  of  the  people 
relative  to  tliat  point,  the  Vice  President  in  council  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  observed  to  guard 
against  the  prevalence  of  an  impression,  amongst  the  natives, 
that  any  general  or  direct  interference,  in  the  existing  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  is  contemplated  by  Government  Any 
impression  of  that  nature  might  be  expected  to  excite  feelings 
of  alarm  and  dissatisfaction ;  and  on  this  ground  it  appears 

*  Par.  Papers,  p.  443.  f  p.  444. 
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to  be  of  importaxice  tbat  the  GoTemmait  of  Bombay  should 
ayoid,  as  fsur  as  may  be  practicable,  the  official  revival  and 
discussion  of  this  question,  after  the  deliberate  consideration 
which  it  has  undergone  in  communication  with  the  legal 
aathorities  at  this  Presidency."* 

The  Collector  of  Trichinopoly,  in  1818,  gives  his  views 
upon  the  difficulty  of  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
in  the  following  terms : — 


**  I  shall  snbmh  mj  opinion,  as  to  the  policy,  of  abolishing  tMs 
ment.    There  is  something  so  revolting  and  aohonent  to  an  Englishman,  in 
the  idea  of  slayeiy,  that  the  advocates  for  its  continnance  tn  mytkape  must 
e^er  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  pre-judgment  Notwithstanding  this,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  shew  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  revenue  cf  this  dtetrict  (and 
I  trust  my  opinion  will  not  be  supposed  to  extend  further),  the  abolition  of 
the  puller  system  would  be  attended  with  the  most  ruinous  consrauences. 
It  has  been  the  custom,  to  describe  the  pullers  as  tbe-lowest  order  of  soeietv, 
involved  in  wretohedness  and  misery,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  *  scarcely 
superior  to  that  of  the  cattle  which  they  follow  at  the  plough.*    In  ■MaU' 
bar,  it  wouid  also  appeaty  that  the  human  form  hoe  eeen  ditmaed  it$  tponted 
ajmearancCy  and  that  the  sktees  are  dtednguishable  by  their  aindnutiveneu. 
This  theme  holds  out  a  fine  subject  for  declamatioi) ;  but,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  this  class  of  people  in  Trichinopoly,  it  is  highly  eitoneons,  inasmuch  as 
atusse  is  no  dags  or  people  generally  so  athletic  or  tul  as  the  puUers.    It  may 
posaihly  be  urged,  that  there  ie  eomething  degrading  in  a  gofeerwrneiid  being 
concerned,  in  mlinq  human  beings,  *  lihe  so  many  tame,*    It  would,  perhaps, 
be  better  if  it  could  be  avoided;  but  so  long  as  the  land  continues  possessed 
by  Brahmun  meerassidars,  who,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  cast,  are  pre- 
vented personally  ezereising  the  "offices  of  agriculture,  I  see  no  possible 
means  of  colleoting  the  revenue,  nor  of  cultivating  the  land,  without  the 
establishment  of  piulers  (slaves).    Divesting  this  discussion  of  national  feel- 
ing, the  most  obvious  inconvenienee  and  evil  which  attend  it  are — that  a 
man,  for  the  sake  of  food  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  is  condemned  to 
perpetual  labour.    I  exclude  all  unreasonable  rigour  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  because  I  have  already  shewn  that  the  ruling  principle  of  human 
conduct,  self  interest,  is  conducive,  in  the  present  instance,  to  soften  severity. 
But  whether  this  obligation  to  perpetual  labour,  on  the  part  of  the  puller,  is 
not  fully  requited  by  a  perpetual  certainty  of  maintenance  (for  which  those 
who  work  for  hire  are  often  at  a  loss)  mav,  I  think,  be  fairly  doubted.    It 
is,  however,  possible,  that  the  advocates  of  freedom  may  think  with  Cicero, 
and  the  thira  judge  in  Malabar,  *  Mihi  liber  esse  nan  'indetu/r,  qui  non  ali- 
quando  nihil  agiV 

'*For  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  suppose  that,  by  proclamation  of  go- 
vernment, the  establishment  is  directed  to  be  abofishcNl.  In  this  case,  I 
apprehend,  the  direct  consequences  would  be,  either  an  immediate  desertion 
of  the  pullers  in  a  body,  or  that  tiiey  would  remain  in  statu  quo.  The  first 
would  be  the  natural  conduct  of  any  class  of  society  having  experienced  ill 
usage  from  their  former  masters;  and  the  latter  course  would  be  adopted 
by  tiie  pullers,  if  they  had  no  reason  to  comphdn.  If  the  pullers  absconded, 
no  rerenue  could  be  collected ;  for  who  is  to  supply  their  place  P  And,  hsi 
this  case,  would  Government  have  any  claim  on  the  meerasndars  ?    The 


*  Far.  Papers,  p.  336. 
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latter  would  naliuallj  say,  you  have  taken  awav  our  means  of  paying;  you 
have  reduced  us  to  poverty ;  you  have  abolished  an  establishment  which  lias 
existed  for  ages,  and  have  thought  proper,  at  our  expense,  to  emancipate 
our  slaves,  wnich  prescription  and  our  laws  made  as  much  our  property  as 
the  houses  we  live  in.  By  the  laws  of  our  cast,  we  are  prevented  tilling  our 
land ;  and  yet  you  ask  us  to  pay  a  revenue  which  alone  can  be  paid  mm  its 
produce. 

^'  Should  the  proclamation  have  only  the  effect  of  leaving  things  as  they 
are ;  if  the  pullers  remained  with  their  masters,  the  only  benefit  resulting 
would  be,  that  Grovemment  had  published  a  proclamation  without  any  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  it  It  would  be  at  best  a  useless,  if  not  a  dangerous  do- 
cument Hence  to  emancipate  them  entirely  would  be  ruinous  in  its  cofii- 
sequences,  to  the  revenue  and  the  puller ;  for  emancipation  in  India  would 
confer  no  rights  beyond  what  the  puller  at  present  enjoys.  Though  nomi- 
nally emancipated,  he  and  his  children  would  remam  the  lowest  order  of 
society ;  he  would  either  continue  at  the  plough,  possibly  under  less  favour^ 
able  circumstances  than  at  present,  or  seek  a  livelihood  by  more  daring 
means.  I  have  no  doubt,  as  observed  by  the  Board,  that '  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous too  suddenly  to  disturb  the  long  established  relations  in  society,  suh- 
sisting  between  those  two  orders.'  "* 

To  these  remarks,  the  report  of  Mr.  Grseme  on  Malabar,  in 
1822,  furnishes,  it  is  presumed,  a  very  satisfactory  reply. — 

*'  The  most  serious  objections  I  have  heard,  against  any  active  measure 
in  favour  of  the  slaves  of  Malabar,  are  the  violation  of  the  rightt  of  privaie 
property  which  it  would  involve^  the  necessity  to  which  the  proprietors  would 
he  subjected  of  pAyiog  more  for  labour,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  (heir 
lands,  and  the  dimculty  which  slaves  would  have  of  subsisting,  if  left  to 
their  own  resources. 

''  It  is  not  requisite  to  make  such  an  abrupt  innovation,  upon  established 
rites  and  customs,  as  to  declare  the  slaves  to  be  free  forthwith ;  but,  a  pro§' 
peet  should  be  opened  of  eeeniual  but  gradual  emancipation^  and  proprieion 
should  be  indemnified  by  the  payment  cf  a  maxismmi  price,  wki<^  should  pre- 
vioutfy  be  ascertained  for  each  district^  and  promulgated.  To  set  the  exam- 
ple, Government  might  be  disposed  to  sanction  the  occasional  apprnmriation 
of  small  sums  annually  to  the  purchase  of  slaves,  and  to  accept  slaves  in 
payment  of  arrears  of  revenue,  which  from  being  too  heavy,  it  might,  at  all 
events  be  advisable  to  remit ;  but,  in  all  these  cases,  the  wishes  of  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  should  be  consulted,  and  they  should  not  be  emanci. 
pated,  unless  they  feel  confident  of  beii^  able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood 
without  assistance.  Slaves  should  also  have  the  power  of  redeeming  them- 
selves from  servitude,  whenever  the  exertions  or  their  own  industry  may 
place  them  in  a  stale  of  indemnifying  their  masters  for  the  loss  of  their 
rights  of  property  over  them.  The  magistrate  should  have  the  power  of 
fining  or  emancipating  for  ill  treatment  It  need  not  be  apprehended  that 
these  provisions  would,  bring  about  an  emancipation  too  rapidly;  but  the 
knowledge  of  their  future  operation  would,  in  the  mean  time,  act  as  a  stin^ 
ulus  to  the  activity  of  the  slaves,  and  it  would  insure  better  treatment  on  the 
pari  of  the  proprietors.  Slaves,  thus  cautiously  emancipated,  would  not  be 
likely  to  leave  their  usual  places  of  residence  as  long  as  they  afforded  the 
necessai^  means  of  subsistence :  and  that  in  most  cases  they  would,  there 
can  be  httle  doubt;  for  there  could  be  nothing  to  diminish  the  demand  of 

*  Pwt.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  pp.  803, 894. 
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their  old  masten  for  their  Mivioei.  They  wonld  therefoie  Mil  be  Uving  en 
the  old  estates,  but  more  oomfoitablj  uid  respectably,  and  probably  less 
addicted  to  the  petty  pilfering  of  whidi  their  masters  now  accuse  them.  A 
ipeat  improvement  miirht  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  state  of  cnltiTa* 
tun  in  the  profinoe ;  &r  not  only  would  the  dd  slaves  woifc  more  cheerfully, 
and  with  more  effect,  but  many  pioprietois  in  the  southern  ^vision,  who 
firom  indolence  leave  every  thing  to  Aeir  slaves,  would  be  inclined  to  betsfai 
themselves  to  manual  labour,  when  they  found  that-  they  were  obliged  to 

Ey  higher  for  it  in  otfien.  Upon  the  principles  of  these  observations,  i 
ve  drawn  out  a  Regulation  respecting  slaves,  which  I  have  submitted  to 
Goveniment  through  the  Boaid  of  Revenue.  The  cautious  nature  of  the 
different  provisions  renders  it  easy  to  apply  it  to  Canam  as  well  as  Malabar^ 
without  inconvenience;  for,\thoug^  in  Oanara  slaveiymaybe  considered 
to  exist  in  a  milder  form,  its  gradual  supeicession  would  be  attended  with 
benefit.* 

**  Upon  an  assurance  from  themselves,  that  they  would  earn  a  more  liberal 
subsistence  in  a  free  state,  I  purchased  and  emancipated  at  Calicut,  under 
deede  legiitered  in  the  Zillah  Courts,  a  woman  of  about  ifty-two  years  of 
age,  her  son  of  thirty-one,  her  daughter  twenty-five,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  the  husband  of  her  daughter  of  thirtj-fiva  They  are  of  the 
Kalladee  cast  They  feel,  I  believe,  some  degree  of  awkwardness  at  not 
having  some  tambian,  or  patron,  to  look  up  to ;  and  their  neighbours,  who 
derived  no  pleasure  from  the  example  of  emandjiation  thus  commenced^' 
endeavoured,  and  in  part  succeeded,  in  instilling  into  them  the  idea  that 
they  were  purchased,  with  no  other  motive  than  that  of  being  conveyed  by 
sea  to  some  dbtance  on  a  good  opportunity ;  but  their  alann  was  not  so 
great,  as  to  prevent  their  communicating  the  report  to  me  on  befog  asked. 
They  were  every  day  engaged  out  at  work,  npon  terms  which  secured  them 
a  comfortable  livelihood,  so  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  their  freedom  wiU 
promote  their  comfort  and  happiness.'^ 

From  these  vaxious  documents  it  is  evident,  that  slavery, 
though  of  a  milder  and  consequently  less  destructiye  nature 
than  that  of  the  West  Indies,  exists  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  British  India. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  author,  firom  a  West 

Indian  gentleman  in  London,  in  1829,  shews,  in  a  clear  and 

forcible  manner,  the  difference  between  the  nature  of  East 

and  West  India  slavery ; — 

**  I  avail  myself  of 's  intended  reply  to  your  communication,  to 

trouble  you  with  some  remarks  on  East  Indian  slavery.  I  have  myself,  with 
some  considerable  attention,  gone  through  the  Parliamentaiy  Papers,  and 
have  made  the  same  remarks  as  yourself,  relating  to  the  unsatisfactory  in- 
telligence respecting  Bengal,  the  sugar  district  of  India.  The  information 
relative  to  Madras,  without  being  very  full,  is  precise  on  some  very  impor- 
tant points;  such  as  the  division  of  Uie  produce  of  the  soil  betweeli  those 
bondmen  ^ho  cultivate  and  those  nvho  possess  it; — a  feature  which  makes 
an  the  difference  between  East  and  West  Indian  slavery.  1  should  pre- 
mise, that  I  am  myself  a  West  Indian,  and  recently  firom  the  West  Indian 

*  It  would  be  gratifying,  by  the  publication  of  another  volume  of  Par. 
Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  to  know  that  this  Regulation  had  been  adopted. 

f.  Fur.  Papers  on  Sbveiy  in  In£a,  p.  923. 
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coloniis;  ihcieiDie  veil  mqmuaoM.  witk  Colonkl  tkrerf.  And,  bemg 
thus  Me  to  jiftdge»  I  oohImb  I  aoe  nodung  in  the  deCtilt  of  Baat  Indian 
wrntadey  duU  oan,  in  maj  way,  idantify  it  witk  diat  of  our  Wool  India 
ooloidet. 

/^Bufttkefiustofliie/ziilaMeof  Indian  davieiy  will  Bcrra  theWeatIn* 
dians  Tarf  little—- fiv  the  oontroreny  is  not  lAont  daTery,  but  the  syatan  of 
dare  labonr,  and  its  mofal  and  phyilcal  evikk  Had  die  oiying  iigastioa  of 
naeompensated  toO^  and  tlie  crudities  ntten^g  tlie  system  of  ooeicion 
wluflli  ncieeaiaiih  grows  eat  of  it|  not  been  made  a  part  and  paioel  of  Wast 
Indiaadave^,  I  doubt  whedier  the  eKiatence  of  slavery,  as  an  abstiaot 
question  of  ngbt  and  wfong,  woold  hare  ever  -dec^y  inleieeted  tiie  peoplo 
of  England.*  I  do  not  see  in  India,  that  a  oase  is  made  out  at  all  anal- 
ogons  to  the  monstrous  evils  attending  this  institatian  in  our  Trsnsadantic 
poflsessiens. 

**  In  regard  to  subsistence,  and  reward  for  their  labour,  we  have  this  die- 
iSancX  statement  inm  Mr.  Lushington,  and  odier  Collectors  of  Madias^  that 
the  pullers,  besidaB  certain  gratuities  at  marriages,  funerals,  birdis,  and 
festivals,  have  certain  yearly  emdnmento  arising  out  of  the  oultivated  landa. 
Thus  to  each  puller  and  pullee  is  assigned  a  eultivation  of  160  cuUums  of 
rice.  Out  of  this  th&  annual  emolument  is  each  man  eight  oullums  and 
a  hsli^  and  toeach  woman  six  and  a  half.  As  diis  for  every  man  and  wo- 
man gives  the  relative  nnrnber  of  16  to  160,  the  emoluments  of  a  man  and 
woman  amount  to  a  perquisite  of  ten  per  cent  on  their  joint  labour.  Be- 
sides these,  diey  'have  ocrtam  fixed  stipends  for  ploughing  and  sowing ;  diev 
nap  at  five  per  cent  each;  they  thiash  at  five  ner  cent;  and,  the  fixed 
gratuities  to.be  naid  at  festivals  bein|^  setded  by  long  prescriptive  custom, 
considerable  adaition  is  made  to  their  income.  Mr.  Lushington  estimates 
the. emoluments  of  each  cultivator  at  19  per  cent  on  the  proceeds  of  his  la- 
bour. If  a  West  Indian  propdetor  were  compelled  to  apportion  to  each 
negro  slave,  neariy  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  his  estate  as  the  payment  of 
their  labour,  and  to  take,  with  the  remaining  four-fifdis,  all  the  expenses  and 
contingencies  attending  the  capital  invested,  I  think  we  should  hear  litde  of 
the  obstinacy  of  the  planter,  in  not  acceding  to  laws  tending  eventually  to 
abolish  the  existing  relations  between  the  cultivator  and  proprietor. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  gadier  from  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  what  is  the  staple 
cultivation  of  the  Madras  Presidency  besides  rice,  from  what  I  can  col- 
lect in  the  Oriental  Herald^  for  Sep.  1829,  page  646,  in  some  inquiries  con- 
nected with  the  landed  tenures  and  agriculture  in  Madras  and  Bombay, 
eultivation  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  irrigation,  and  in  Southern  India, 
rice  is  the  great  staple  of  agriculture.  In  regEod  to  sugar,  it  is  oidy  neces- 
sary to  attend  minutely  to  the  details  respecting  its  manufacture,  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  world,  to  see  that,  cultivate  by  whomsoever  it  may, 
it  is  entirely  divested  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  driving  svstem  with  us  in 
the  West  Indian  colonies.  There  are  certain  Papers  bid  before  Parlia- 
ment, entitled  the  East  India  Sugar  Papers,  which  shew  this  circumstance. 
— ^The  facts  will  be  seen  in  a  pamphlet  entided,  ^  Eatt  India  Sugar,  or  ilis 
Inquiry f  &c.,  Hatehard,  1824.  It  apprars  that  the  Asiatic  sugar  is  grown 
in  small  fields,  tailed  by  the  ryot,  his  family,  and  dependents ;  that  the  canea 
are  cut,  and  the  juice  expressed,  by  moveable  mills,  and  then  boUed  in 
eardien  vessels,  in  the  fields  in  which  the  canes  are  grown.  In  this  state 
it  forms  an  unclarified  and  ungranulated  mass,  called  poor,  which  is  brought 
to  market  and  sold  to  the  sugar  manufacturer.    Beyond  this  process,  the 


*  See  Wabecforoe's  Appeal,  pp.  63»  64. 
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ciiltiT«torlMS  Bathing  wkatfRrer  to  dowtk  tht  «wiiaoditjf.  In  all/Aii 
there  can  be  no  diinog  syitem, beoMue  ttoe  is  no  extennve  enltivntkm; 
no  extensiTe  capital  iDYested,  no  working  eykieei^  howm  dnrii^  crop,  and 
no  anoompensated  labour,  to  render  the  profit  as  great  as  possible  on  a  large 
oapHal,  afloat  in  elaborating  the  artiele  of  oonunproe^" 


Jkf ore  particular  information  is  requisite  on  the  subject  qf 
slavery  in  India,  relative  to  the  actual  number  of  slftves  ;  *  the 
relations  qf  master  and  slave;*  the  nature  of  the  employnfent 
qf  slaves,  their  provision,  increase  or  decrease.  Sic. 

Though  the  Pax.  Papers  contain  418  folio  pages  respecting 
slavery  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  not  a  single  item  iippears 
which  may  furnish  data  on  which  to  ascertain  the.nnmb^  of 
slaves  in  this  part  of  India.  This  must  be  considered  a  serious 
defect,  in  this  valuable  collection  of  official  documents.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay ;  and  as  it 
respects  Madras,  with  a  few  exceptions  supplied  by  the  Col- 
lectors, but  little  information  can  be  procured  of  the  actual 
number  of  slaves.  The  want  of  laws,  to  regulate  the  qonduct 
of  the  owners  of  slaves,  ap];)ears  a  veiv  great  evil  in  East  lur 
dian  slavery.  What  can  justify  such  sentiments  as  the  iolr 
lowing,  before  referred  to, — *^  We  desire  that  you  will  be  ex* 
tremely  cautious  in  making  any  regulation  for  defining  the 
relations  of  master  and  slave.  It  is  our  wish  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  latter  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  we  fear  that, 
in  defining  the  power  of  masters,  acts  of  compulsion  might  be 
legalized,  which  by  custom  are  not  now  tolerated,  and  the 
slaves  might  be  placed  in  a  worse  condition  than  before.'** 
Is  uncertain  custom  better  than  law  ?  How  can  the  treat* 
ment  of  the  slave  be  known,  while  there  are  no  written  pub« 
lished  laws  to  which  he  can  appeaL  Is  not  this  procedure 
calculated  to  keep  the  degraded  edave  in  statu  quo  f  From 
the  Madras  papers  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of 
the  employment  of  slaves,  and  the  provision  allowed  them ; 
but  more  fiill  information  is  desirable. 

Whether  the  slave  population  increases  or  decreases  does 
not  ampear.  The  destructive  influence  of  slavery  in  some  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands  is  most  appalling.  **  into  Jamaica 
alone,  since  the  conquest  (in  1665),  when  there  were  in  it 
about  40,000  slaves,  not  less  than  850,000  Afiicans  have 
been  imported;  making  a  total  of  890,000,  exclusive  of  aU 
the  births  which  have  taken  place  during  that  period.  And 
yet,  at  the  present  moment,  the  slave  population  of  the 
Island  does  not  exceed  345,000 !     No  fewer  than  545,000 

*  Fur.  P^^eiBan8]aveiyinIadia,p.901. 
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daves  more  than  now  exist  tb^e  have  been  imported  into 
this  sin^e  island !  It  is  for  Jamaica  to  account  for  so  great 
a  waste  of  life.^*  It  may  be  presumed,  from  the  compara* 
tively  mild  nature  of  slayer^  m  the  East,  that  it  is  not  so 
prejudicial  to  the  increase,  avilization,  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race,  as  the  slavery  of  the  West ;  but  more  particular 
information  is  necessary  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  its 
real  nature  and  influence.  Evezy  friend  of  humanity  most 
desire,  that  the  phila^nthropic  and  successful  advocate  in  Par- 
fiament  of  the  aoolition  of  Suttees  in  the  East,  and  of  Slaveiy 
in  the  West,  through  whom  the  successive  volumes  of  Par. 
Papers,  respecting  the  Suttee,  have  been  procured,  and  like- 
wise the  massive  volume  of  Papers  on  East  India  Slavery, 
may  be  enabled  to  procure  that  further  information,  respect- 
ing slavery  in  India,  that  mav  ultimately  lead  to  its  abolition 
in  every  part  of  the  eastern  aominions  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  the  imperious  duty  of  Britain  to  meliorate j  andeven-- 
tuaily  abolish  slavery  in  every  part  of  her  dominions.  It  is 
i)ot  the  author's  design  to  touch  the  subject  of  West  Indian 
'slavery-r-nor  is  it  necessary ;  so  many  valuable  works  having 
been  published  upon  that  subject.  Slavery  in  the  East  may 
be  greatly  mitigated  by  the  benign  influence  of  the  British 
Government;  and  the  Madras  Board  of  Revenue,  in  1819, 
suggested,  ^^  that  the  further  purchase  of  free  persons  as  slaves 
should  be  declared  invalid  and  illegal,  and  aU  children  here^ 
after  bom  slaves  should  be  free ;  that  however  any  person 
might  contract,  in  writing,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  such 
contract  should  be  binding  only  upon  the  individual  who 
executes  it ;  that  slaves  should  be  held  competent  to  possess 

J)roperty,  and  to  dispose  of  it,  without  their  masters*  inter- 
erence :  that  the  purchase  of  female  children,  to  be  educated 
as  prostitutes,  should  be  prohibited :  tiiat  owners  of  slaves 
should  be  bound  to  provide  wholesome  food  for  them,  as  well 
as  clothing,  and  not  to  neglect  them  in  sickness,  age,  or  infir- 
mity :  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  corporeal 
punishment;  that  slaves,  ill-treated  by  their  masters,  should 
be  allowed  to  change  owners ;  that  a  breach  of  the  law  should 
enfranchise  the  slave ;  that  slaves  should  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase their  liberty  at  the  price  paid  for  it ;  and  that  slaves 
attached  to  lands  which  may  escheat  to  Govemment  should 
be  liberated.'*t  In  1824,  the  Court  of  Directors  desired  the 
Madras  Government  to  be  ^  extremely  cautious  in  making 

*  East  and  West  India  Sugar  (Hatcbaid),  p.  34. 
t  Asi.  Jour.,  Jan.  1839,  p.  30.    Par.  Papers,  p.  900. 
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any  regulation  for  defining  the  relations  of  master  and  slave*** 
In  Feb.  1826,  (says  the  Asiatic  Journal,)  **  the  Governor  in 
Council  of  Madras  declares,  that  the  views  and  opinions  above 
expressed  coincide  entirely  with  his  own/*  This  speaks  little 
for  the  speedy  melioration,  we  say  not  abolition,  of  slaveiy  in 
this  part  of  India.  Why  is  Britain  so  timid,  so  tardy,  in  con- 
fetring  upon  her  Asiatic  subjects  the  blessings  of  freedom  ? 
It  is  important  that  the  state  of  slavery  in  India  should  be 
moreiully  and  generally,  known,  and  the  practicability  and 
utility  of  its  entire  suppression  pressed  tqpon  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature.* 

The  adoption  and  encouragement  of  free  labour  are  of  great 
importance  in  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Its  utility 
in  the  cultivation  of  indigo  in  India  is  very  apparent  The 
first  few  chests  arrived  in  England  in  1787 :  it  is  now  esti^ 
mated  to  employ  nearly  500,000  firee.  persons,  and  the  article 
has  ceased  to  be  cidtivated  bjr  slaves.  ^  It  is  not  known  that 
there  is  any  indigo  whatever  cultivated  by  slave  labour,  al- 
though, firom  the  nature  of  things,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain it  with  certainty ;  the.  quantity,  however,  if  any,  must  be 
exceedingly  sma]l.'*t  It  is  a  question  of  much  interest — Is 
East  India  sugar  the  product  of  slave  labour  or  not  ?  This 
has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  and  positively  denied  by 
others.  It  is  evident,  ^m  the  Papers  on  Eastern  Slavery, 
that  the  greatest  number  of  slaves  is  found  on  the  Malabar 
coast  No  sugars  are  exported  firom  Malabar,  but  it  is  stated, 
that  sugar  is  imported  for  home  consumption.  In  Bengal,  ^ 
the  great  sugar  province  of  India,  the  number  of  slaves,  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  Hindoiitan,  appears  comparatively 
small;  >  The  Bengal  Board  of  Trade,  in  1792,  observe,— '^  In 

•  ft  . 

■■  ■        I  I  ■       ■  ■    ,  ,  J  I       I        I  II  II  I  I   ,  ■         *■  ■  I         ■  m         I  I    I     I  I    ■  II        <   PI    I      I    I    I   I   — 

*  The  foUowbig  extract  appean  inteiestiiigs— ^'^  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (Seo- 
retary  to  EdwurdVl.)  lesttfiesy  that  he  neyer  loiew  any  ?illam  ia  gvoM, 
throughout  the  realm,  and  the  few  yillains  resardant  remaining,  were  sucli 
onlyasbeloQfi^ed  to  Bishops, monasteries, or  o£er  ecclenastical corporations, 
in  the  preceding  times  of  Popery.  His  words  are,  *The  holy  fathers, 
monks  and  friars,  had  at  their  confessions,  and  specially  in  their  extreme  and 
deadly  sickness,  convindsd  the  laity  how  daagenms  a  praotioe  it  was,  far 
9^8  Christmn  man  to  hMiowthtf  in  hondage :  so  that  temporal  men  by  little 
and  little,  by  reason  of  that  horror  in  their  consciences,  were  glad  to  manumit 
all  Uieir  yillains.  But  the  s«d  holy  fathers,  with  the  abbots  and  priors,  did 
not  in  like  tort  ly  tknn ;  for  they  bad  a  scruple  in  oonseience  to  emporerish 
and  despoil  the  church  so  much,  as  to  manumit  such  as  were  bound  to  their 
churches,  or  to  the  manors  which  the  church  had  gotten ;  and  so  kept  their 
TiUains  still.'— By  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  the  tenure  in  ▼illaiaage  was 
virtually  abolished,  and  at  that  time  there  was  hardly  a  pure  villain  (or  slave,) 
left  in  the  nation." — Blackstone's  Com.  vol.  iL  p.  96. 

t  See  '<  A  8hort  Review  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  &o.,  Birminghaa,  18S7. 
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this  oeimtiy  tbe  cnltivvtor  is  either  die  immediale  proprietor 
of  the  ground  or  he  hires  it,  as  in  Europe^  of  the  proprietor  ; 
and  uses  his  discretion  in  cultiyating  what  he  thinks  best 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  &e  demand  of  the  noiar- 
ket.  One  field  produces  sugar,  the  next  wheat,  rice,  or  cot- 
ton. The  Bengal  peasantnr  are  freemeii,  and  axe,  in  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  rq>laced  by  their  children.  The  Beagal 
peasant  is  actuated  by  the  ordinary  wants  and  desirea  of  man* 
kind.  His  fiunily  aasbt  his  kbour  and  soothe  his  tcol^  and 
the  sharp  eye  of  penonal  interest  guides  his  judgment.  In 
the  West  Indies,  the  whole  labour  of  the  ground  is  performed 
by  huid,  with  the  i^ade  or  hoe^  Here  the  ox  and  plough, 
as  in  Europe,  lessen  the  labour  of  man  and  &ci£tate  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.*^  Slare  labour  is  not  an  item  in  the 
cBiferent  estimates  giyen  of  the  price  of  cultiTating  sugar. 
Mr.  Udny,  resideiit  at  Malda,  in.  1798,  writes,  ^'  The  expense 
of  cultivating  one  bigah  (about  1600  square  feet)  is  estimaled 
at  8m.  8aa,  whereof  the  particulars  are. 


Hue  of  plonglis,  oxen,  ^to. 1  Id 

Ceoly  Oaoottien)  hue 0  14 

Do.  weeding  eiffht  tiaies 4    0 

Do.  cutting  and  bringing  earth 0    8 

Do.  tying  canes  four  times 10 

Fett^  chafes 0    6 

8    S-^t 

"But  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  trouble,  (says  the  Ai^i- 
Slavery  Reporter,  for  Sep.  1829,)  of  confuting  flie  elaborate 
misstatements  of  our  adversaries  on  this  question.  The  con- 
troversy is  fast  tending  to  its  tennination.  The  march  of 
events  will  scarcely  leave  room,  much  longer,  either  for  nus- 
representation  or  misapprehenrion.  The  facilities  afaready 
given  in  Bengal,  by  Loni  W.  Bentinck,  to  the  inrestment  <rf 
British  capital,  and  the  development  of  British  skill  in  the 
cultivation  of  Ihe  soil;  the  almost  certainty  that  those  fiscal 
regulations  which  have  hiUierto  depressed  the  growth  of  sugar 
in  Bengal,  and  provented  the  large  increase  of  its  imports  into 

*  '^FlipeisveqMeliagtheoQltiTationandinaiiiiflMtiaBofsagarlnBtittt 
India.*'  1832,  ^.  63, 60, 146.    See  also  pp.  33, 93,  See. 

t  For  an  ampler  inyestigstioii  of  tibis  quettioB,  see  "A  Letter  to  W.  W. 
Whitmoie,  £sq«  M.  P.,  in  reply  to  the  oioneoiis  rtatements  of  the  kte  J. 
Mairrat,  Esq.  on  the  eabject  of  slaveiT  in  tlie  East  Indies."  Hatehaid,  1833. 
On.  Heiald.,  Oct  1829.  The  Anti-Slftvm  Repinrter,  Sep.  1820.  EasC 
India  Slareiy  Ij  Q.  Saiatsbuiy,  TOt,  Fleet  Straet,  Stc 
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this  country,  will  socm  be  rapeatodi  the  prospect  of  an  esily 
removal  of  the  other  restrictions,  which  still  fetter  the  com- 
mei^ce  of  our  Eastern  possessions ;  the  rapidly  increasing  po- 
pulation and  prosperity  of  Hayti ;  the  official  statements  of 
Mr.  Ward,  as  to  tne  profitable  culture  of  sugar  by  firee  labour 
in  Mexico ;  and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  manufacture  of 
beet^root  sugar  in  France  (a  prelude,  as  we  conceive,  to  its 
introduction  into  this  country,  and  especially  into  Ireland) ;  all 
these  circumstances,  combinend^  afford  a  promise  which  can 
scarcely  fail  of  seeing  a  death  bloW  inflicted  on  the  culture  of 
sugar  by  slave  labour.'' 

Much  encouragement  may  te'  derived,  as  it, respects  the 
abolition  of  slavery  ih  British  Indian  from  the  just  aaid  hu^ 
mane  sentiments  on  the  subject,  frequently  .expressed  by  the 
functionaries  of  the  Indian  Governmenty—from  the  extent  of 
our  power y — and  the  general  abhorrence  in  which  slavery  is 
held  in  Britain, 

The  author,  while  arranging  the  contents  of  the  voluminous 
Papers  on  East  India  Slavery,  noticed  some  of  the  excellent 
sentiments  of  the  authorities  in  India  relative  to  the  nature 
and  injurious  tendency  of  Slavery ;  they  are  as  follow : — 

^*  I  iDs)»  no  0cmpls  to  dfclaie  my  opiiiioa«  t)iat  abBolute.  unconditional 
davery,  by  which  one  human  creature  becomes  the  property  of  another,  like 
a  horse 4)r  an  ox,  is  happily  unknown  to  the.lieiw  of  England;  and  tbi^t  no 
human  law  could  give  it  a  just  sanction.'^— Sir  W.  Jonet. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  think  ^th#ttt  honor  of  whols  senerationa  beiiig  bem 
(»  daveiy.'^t— T.  G.  M«tealfe,  Esq.,  Rendent  at  DelhL 

^  The  British  retain  the  rights  of  their  births  and  ought  also  to  retain  aU 
the  relations  connected  with  the  British  character — to  which,  it  is  equally 
abhorrent  to  be  the  master  of  slaves,  as  to  endure  slaveiy."} — ^W.  Thackery, 
Esq.,  Chief  Secretary  to  Goyemment,  Calcutta. 

*«Slayervi8  a  praolne  which  is  silways  liaUlB  to  be  attended' widi  the 
greatest  aibuse;  and  which,  however  mild  aad  unobjectionable  itfmay 
sometimes  be  in  its  application,  must  still  be  viewed,  as  a  violation  of  one  of 
the  first  principles  on  which  societr  is  constituted."!— Lord  Minto. 

**•  Slavery  under  any  shane^  or  if  it  bean  only  the  name,  is  so  repugnant 
lo  every  principle  of  euKgntened-  admimstmtionf  and  so  inoonaislent  with 
your  Loraship's  benevolent  plans,  that  I  fear  I  should  not  stand  excused  in 
my  defence  ot  such  a  system,  under  any  modifications  or  circumstances  what- 
ever.'ll—Sir  Stamford  RaiBes. 

*'  Slavery  is  the  greatest  of  all  erils^  aad  the  attempt  to  regulate  such  an 
evil  is  in  itself  almost  absurd.  There  is  no  enmse  for  continuing  the  piao^ 
tioe  in  India,  a  country  fully  peopled,  and  where  cultiyation  and  commerM 
can  be  carried  on  by  £fee  men."ir— Ooremor  Farqohar. 

**  Slavery  in  its  mildest  forms  is  degrading  to  the  minds  of  Britons."**— 
W.  E.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Gorenor  of  Prince  ofWales  IsUnd* 


V.  E.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Gorenor  ol  Frinoe  of  Wales  IsUnd* 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Saveiy  in  India,  p*  9.        t  p.  105.        % 
§p.  172.        lip.  167.    See  pp  303, 317.        irp.4d4.         ** 


p.  147. 
p.  435. 
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^Nodiing,  perhaM»  is  so  zerdting  as  the  idea  of  heieditary  sUtveij.  It 
might  be  coosiderea  an  adequate  inducement  to  deeds  of  charity  to  com- 
pensate them  by  the  labours  of  the  object  of  it  during  one  genemtion,  in- 
stead of  aggrayating  the  sorrows  of  accidental  necessity,  by  &rery  throogli 
all  generations.*** — W.  Leycester,  Esq.,  Judge  of  BareiUy. 

Let  such  seDtiments  as  these,  become  general  axfiong  those 
who  hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  India,  and  it  may  be 
justly  anticipated,  that  slavery  at  no  very  distant  period  win 
be  annihilated.f 

The  influence  of  the  British  Goyemment  in  India  is  great, 
and  may  safely  and  successfully  be  exerted  in  abolishing 
9lavery  and  every  inhuman  custom.  It  was  justly  remarked, 
by  tlie  late  Bishop  Heber,  that  in  India,  '^our  will  is  our  law." 
tiet  Britain  sincerely  will  the  good  of  India,  and  what  may  not 
be  accomplished  ?  The  present  time  is  eventful ;  may  it  be 
improved.  To  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Grseme^s  Report  on 
Malabar,  in  1822, — ^''It  matters  not  that  many  worthless 
characters  are  in  worse  circumstances  than  the  slave ;  the 
question  is — whether  slaves  are  as  comfortable  as  they  ought 
to  be^  and  whether  they  acquire  as  much  by  their  own  in^ 
dustry^  in  servitude^  as  they  would  in  a  free  state  ?  Their  con- 
dition is  undoubtedly  improved  considerably  under  the  Com- 
pany's government;  for  the  British  law  has  extended  its  protec- 
tion to  them  in  common  with  all,  against  injury  to  their  lives  or 
limbs,  or  any  great  severity  of  ill  usage;  but  British  justice 
and  humanity  are  not  satisfied  till  they  have  accomplished, 
by  rational  means,  all  the  good  that  is  capable  of  being  done. 
TTie  general  tranquillity  which  prevails  through  the  British 
empire  in  India,  seems  to  present  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  commencing  the  work  (^  amelioration^  and  to  withhold  it 
would  be  to  sanction  the  perpetuity  of  slaveryJ^X 

Slavery  is  justly  held  in  abhorrence  in  Britain ;  and,  as  the 
nature  and  prevalence  of  this  evil  in  British  India  axe  known 
and  lamented,  measures  will  be  proposed  and  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Legblature  for  its  abohtiou.§    This  state  of 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  iu  India,  p.  345. 

t  ^'  These  different  public  estaUishments  (the  Botanic  Gaidens  at  Cal- 
cutta) used  to  be  all  cultivated  b^  the  convicts  in  chains.  In  the  Botanic 
Crarden  their  labour  is  now  supplied  by  peasants  hired  by  the  day  or  week, 
and  the  exchange  is  found  cheap,  as  well  as  otherwise  advantageous  and 
agreeable ;  the  Ubow  ^freefium  here^  a$  eUeu^ere^  bein^  infinimy  diea^ 
than  that  of  davesJ**  (Ueber's  Joum.,  vol.  i.  p.  43.) 

t  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  922. 

§  « In  the  British  Parliament,  Slavery,  and  the  questions  relevant  to  it, 
will  always  be  the  object  of  serious  discussion.  Orators,  not  less  distin- 
guished by  the  brilliancy  of  their  talent,  than  by  the  solidly  of  their  virtue, 
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society  ichimmical  to  human  happiness,  and  opposed  to  the 
impiovement  and  elevation  of  our  species.  The  author  trusts 
he  may  adopt  the  language  of  the  Judge  of  Bundlecund, 
whose  proposed  judicious  Regulations  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
appear  to  have  been  disregarded. — ^  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  systematic  slaveiy, 
and  aimed  at  displaying  the  future  advantages  of  abolishing 
so  inhuman  an  institution.  Aware  of  the  great  importance, 
and  convinced  of  the  caution,  with  which  innovation  should 
be  attempted,  or  the  ancient  laws,  customs,  or  prejudices  of  a 
people  infringed,  I  presume  not  even  to  sketch  the  mode  or 
to  fix  the  period  of  genercd  emancipation ;  and  perhaps  the 
sudden  manumission  of  those  now  actually  in  a  state  of  bon- 
dage, though  abstracdy  just,  might  be  politically  unwise ;  but, 
there  can  exist  no  good  reason^  either  political  or  humane^ 
against  the  British  government  prohibiting  the  purchase  or 
scUe  ofaU  slaves^  legitimate  or  illegitimatej  after  a  specified 
timCy  and  likewise  ordaining  and  declaring  that  all  children-^ 
male  and  female^  horn  of  parents  in  a  state  of  slavery^  shall 
from  a  like  date  be  free. 

"  Should  my  humble  arguments  on  the  subject  draw  the 
attention  of  men  possessed  of  more  ability,  to  investigate  and 
determine  the  propriety  of  establishing  personal  liberty  on  the 
British  model,  throughout  the  Company^s  provinces,  as  well 
as  invested  with  power  to  extend  relief  to  the  objects  of  my 
regard,  so  as  to  promote  a  mitigation  of  their  miserable  situa- 
tion, I  shall  deem  myself  well  rewarded,  having  no  end  in 
view  but  the  honour  pf  my  country,  and  the  happiness  of  my 
fellow  creatures.*'* 

But  Britain  has  a  greater  boon,  than  civil  liberty,  to  bestow 
upon  Jier  enslaved  and  superstitious  subjects  in  the  East: — 


IC 


There  is  yet  a  liberty,  unsnng 


By  poets,  and  by  senaton  unpiaised ; 

'TIS  liberty  of  heart,  derived  from  heaven — 

Bought  with  His  blood,  who  gave  it  to  mankind."— 

This  liberty  is  revealed  in  the  Gospel. — ^^  If  the  Son  shall 
make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeea."  For  what  purpose  is 
India  subjected  to  Britain,  by  His  fiat  who  ^'  ruleth  in  the 

seconded  from  without  the  walls  of  the  senate,  by  the  writings  of  men  gifted 
with  the  same  qualities,  will  continue  to  raise  their  voice  in  favour  of  justice 
and  ChrisUan  charity.  These  accents,  repeated  by  the  periodical  press,  will 
at  length  resound  through  each  hemisphere,  and  prove  the  knell  of  Slavery." 
On.  Herald,  vol.  xiv.  p.  96.  "  On  Nobility  of  Skin."— See  also  "  The 
Death- warrent  of  Negro  Slavery,"  1829,  p.  23. 

*  Par.  Papers  on  Slavery  in  India,  p.  303. 
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kingdom  of  men,  and  He  appointeth  over  it  wfacHnsoeTer  he 
will  i^ — Is  it  not  to  make  Us  ^oiy  known,-  and  hasten  the 
period  when  it  shall  be  suiig  in  beii?enn— *'The  kuigdoins  of 
this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms*  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ,  and  he  shall  reisn  for  ever  and  ever  ?"  O  Britain,  my 
beloved  country,  consider  thy  high  destiny,  and  labour,  by 
the  messengers  of  heaven's  mercy  to  man,  io  make  '^  His  way 
known  upon  the  earth,  his  saving  health  among  all  nations.*' 

**  Britain!  thy  toice  can  bid  the  dawn  aspend; 

On  thee  alone  the  eyes  of  Asia  bend. 

High  ArMtrees!  to  tiiee  her  hopes  aze  giren 

Sole  pledge  of  bliss  and  delegate  of  hearen. 

In  thy  dread  mantle  all  her  fates  repose, 

Or  bright  with  blessing,  or  o'ercast  mih  woes ; 

And  future  ages  shall  thy  mandate  keep. 

Smile  at  thy  tooch,  or  at  thy  bidding  weep. 

Oh!  to  thy  godlike  destiny  arise  1 

Awake  and  meet  the  purpose  of  the  skies ! 

Wide  as  thy  sceptre  waves,  let  India  learn 

What  virtues  round  the  shrine  of  empire  bura. 

Let  gentle  arts  awake  at  thy  behest. 

And  science  soothe  the  Hindoo's  moomfiil  bteast 

Be  thine  the  task,  his  drooping  eye  to  cheer 

And  elevate  his  hopes  beyond  the  sphere. 

To  brighter  heavens,  than  proud  Sumeeru  owns. 

Though  girt  by  Indra  and  his  burning  thrones. 

Then  shdl  he  recognise  the  beams  of  day, 

And  fling  at  once  the  fimrfold  chain  away ;  , 

Through  every  limb,  a  sudden  life  ihaJl  etart^ 

And  sudden  pulses  spring  around  his  heart; 

Then  all  their  deadened  energies  shall  rise 

And  vindicate  their  title  to  (he  skies : 

Be  these  thy  trophies.  Queen  of  many  Isles! 

Yes,  it  shaU  come !    E'en  now  my  eyes  behold, 

In  distant  view,  the  wish'd  for  age  unfold ; 

Lo,  o'er  the  shadowy  days  that  roll  between,  ' 

A  wandering  gleam  foretels  th'  ascending  scene. 

Oh !  doom'd  victorious  from  thy  wounds  to  rise, 

Dejected  India,  lift  thy  downcast  eyes. 

And  mark  the  hour,  whose  faithful  steps  to  thee, 

Through  Time's  press'd  ranks,  brings  on  the  jubilee."* 


Grant's  Revival  of  Learning  in  the  East    18Q5. 
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BOOK  VI. 


COLONIZATION. 


CHAP.  I. 


Introductory  remarks — yenerai  outline  of  Colonization  in 
India — necessity  of  Colonization  in  India,  arising  from 
the  state  of  its  offriculture  and  manufactwresy  the  general 
inattention  to  improvementy  and  the  pernicious  influence 
of  cast — the  extent  of  uncultivated  land,  and  the  state  of 
some  of  the  native  tribes — the  state  qf  learning^  morals^and 
religion — the  paucity  of  European  inhabitants  and  Chris- 
tian ministers — and  the  slow  progress  of  the  civilization 
and  evangelization  of  India. 

The  Roman  who  uttered  the  well-known  sentiment, — ^^  I 
am  a  man,  and  feel  a  concern  in  every  thing  that  relates  to 
mankind,"  has  been  commended  by  succeeding  generations. 
The  author  trusts  that  the  motiyes  which  have  led  him  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  this  book,  are  of  a  philanthropic  cha- 
racter. The  observation  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber,  on  the 
state  of  things  in  the  East,  demands  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  friend  of  Britain,  and  of  British  India. — "  It  was 
painful  to  me  to  think,  how  few  relics,  if  the  English  were 
now  expelled  from  India,  would  be  left  behind,  of  their  reli- 
gion, their  power,  or  their  civil  and  miUtary  magnificence. 
Still  little,  very  little,  is  done,  in  comparison  with  all  which  ^ 
is  to  do."  How  similar  to  the  reproach  which  Burke  thundered  ; 
against  his  countrymen  in  the  East,  nearly  fiffy  years  ago,  and 
the  cause  of  which  is  far  from  b^g  rolled  away; — "Were  , 
we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain 
to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period 
of  our  dominion,  by  any  better  than  the  ouran-outang  or  the 
tiger !"  One  of  the  greatest  antidotes  to  the  evils  previously 
considered  in  this  volume,  is  Colonization  in  Imlia.     ^  A.  ..- 
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thorough  fireedom  of  commercial  intercoursey  between  the 
European  and  Indian  dominions  of  the  Crown,  and  an  unre- 
stricted settlement  of  Englishmen  in  India,  are  the  grand  and 
essential  instruments  for  improving  our  Eastern  Colonies,  imd 
rendering  them  useful  to  the  mother  country .**  It  has  been 
justly  observed,  ''The  prospect  of  benefit  to  England  herself, 
by  the  extended  commerce  to  which  the  firee  settlement  of 
Englishmen  in  India  would  give  rise,  is  almost  boundless ; 
and  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain  to  this  matter,  to  say  nothing  of 
patriots  and  philanthropists,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  only  by  a 
supposition  of  their  want  of  information  on  the  subject''  Tlie 
system  of  monopoly  by  which  India  has  been  governed,  is 
fraught  with  innumerable  evils.  ''  Monopoly,''  says  the  late 
Mr.  Huskisson, ''  always  produces  an  indifference  to  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  prohibitory  system  by  which  it  is  upheld,  is 
fertile  in  inconveniences  and  crimes."  The  author  trusts  that 
the  perusal  of  this  book  will  lead  to  the  views  which  dictated 
the  following  sentiment; — "To  talk  of  preserving  such  a  sys- 
tem is  to  war  with  the  unconquerable  instincts  of  nature,  and  the 
consenting  testimony  of  experience ;  the  plainest  dictates  of 
justice,  and  the  irrefragable  conclusions  of  political  wisdom. 
But  the  days  are  numbered  during  which  it  will  be  permitted 
to  cumber  the  ground ;  and  whoever  shall  contribute  to  its 
entire  subversion,  will  deserve  well  of  his  country,  of  India, 
and  of  mankind." 

A  general  outline  of  Colonization  in  Indiay  has  been 

stated  in  an  able  work  recently  published,    entitled,  ^^An 

Inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  applying  the  principles  of 

Colonial  Policy  to  the  Government  of  India^^  8fc.     It  is  as 

.  follows: — 

*^  Beogal  is  about  the  same  size  as  Great  Britain,  and  contains  about 
30,000,000  of  cultivated  acres.  The  rerenue  collected  in  Benfi;al  is  less 
"than  three  miliums  and  a  half;  in  Britain  it  is  more  than  fifty  nUSions,  In 
Bengal  the  value  of  the  gross  produce  of  tiie  land,  is  little  more  dian  £l 
per  acre,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation,  from  the  waste  of  labour,  and  in- 
efficiency of  implements,  averages  three-fourths  of  the  ffross  produce ;  in 
Britain  it  is  £6  per  acre,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation  less  than  one-third 
of  the  gross  produce.  So  that  though  the  gross  produce  of  Great  Britain 
excee&  that  of  Bengal  oolj  five-fold^  its  net  produce  exceeds  that  of  the 
latter  twelve-fold.  In  Bengal  a  gross  produce  of  j£32,000,000,  divided  among 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  gives  j£l  7s.  for  each  indi- 
vidua! ;  in  Britain  a  gross  produce  of  j£  150,000,000,  averages  £27  10s.  for 
each  individual  employed  in  agriculture.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  yearly 
value  of  the  produce  exported,  exclusive  of  what  is  consumed  by  the  inha- 
bitants themselves,  is  j613  18s.  6d.  per  head,  for  man,  woman,  and  child, 
black  and  white. 
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**Tlie  diqwwortiopate  piodacthrenesB  between  tbe  eastern  and  western 
posBesdoiiB  of  Great  Britain^  as  ennced  in  this  statement,  is  so  striking^  as 
to  force  itself  upon  the  attmtion,  and  to  compel  an  inquiry  eyen  from  the 
most  phlegmatic,  as  to  the  causes  which  produce  it  No  one  will  attribute 
this  difference  to  the  superior  fertility  of  the  west,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  east;  so  far  from  this  being  tne  case,  the  contrary  is  too  notorious  to 
be  disputed.  To  what  other  cause  then  can  it  be  owing,  unless  to  the  su- 
perior cultiyation  and  improTed  means  of  agriculUire  whidb  hare  been  in- 
troduced by  European  colonists  into  the  west;  while  the  inefficient practiees, 
which  have  been  continued  for  centuries,  and  hare  descended  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  each  blindly  following,  with  a  paramount  dread  of  inno- 
vation, in  the  steps  of  the  preceding  one,  have  succeeded  in  chedung,  in  die 
cast,  the  bounteous  gifils  which  nature  has  bestowed,  and  in  reducing  the 
oyerflowing  abundance  which  the  land  yearns  to  pour  forth,  to  a  bare  and 
scanty  subsistence  for  its  impoverished  mhabitants. — Analogy  drawn  from 
the  West  Indian  settlements,  would  indicate  Colonization  as  the  plan  to  be 
adopted ;  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  safe  and  effectual  remedy 
for  all  the  evils  under  which  India  now  labours. 

^'  All  legal  obstacles  being  removed  [to  Colonisation  in  India],  the  sim- 
plest operation  that  would  foUow,  would  be  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  by  Govern- 
ment, and  by  private  persons,  to  Eurooeans,  without  reservation,  or  future 
impoettion  of  any  tax  or  rent  It  would  not  be  easy  to  reckon  ihe  advan- 
tages which  these  transactions  would  immediately  produce.  The  demand 
for  labourers  woiild  occasion  a  desirable  rise  of  wages  among  the  poorer 
class  of  the  community.  The  rise  would  not  affect  those  ryots  who  are  at^ 
tached  to  Uieir  own  hereditary  farms  or  estates;  but  the  benefit  being  less 
extended,  would  be  more  sensibly  felt;  and  the  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  labourers,  as  compared  with  that  of  ryots,  would  facilitate  the  con- 
version of  ryots  into  labourers;  a  conversion  which  it  would  be  the  principal 
object  of  the  proposed  measures  ultimately  to  effect,  wherever  the  range  of 
their  influence  extended.  Each  undertaking  would  also  be  a  school  of  agri- 
cidturey  a  focus  whence  instruction  would  be  disseminated  more  effectually 
than  from  the  ei^erimental  farms  projected  by  Lord  Wellesley,  without  oc- 
casioning any  expense  to  Government,  but  being,  on  the  contrary,  the  germs 
of  an  infinite  augmentation  of  its  resources.  The  means  of  transport,  by  land 
and  water,  would  be  improved,  so  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  expense  of  convey- 
ance to  remote  markets;  while  the  increase  of  Europeans,  and  the  diffusion 
of  a  taste  for  the  productions  of  Europe  among  the  natives,  would  continu- 
ally extend  the  export  trade  from  Britaiu,  the  limitation  of  which  used  to 
be  an  argument  with  the  Company  against  throwing  open  the  trade,  and 
still  is  with  West  India  proprietors,  against  an  equalization  of  duties  on  the 
sugars  of  both  hemispheres. 

**  When  the  land,  to  be  purchased  by  a  European,  had  been  already  in 
a  state  of  cultivation,  the  operation  would  be  somewhat  complex.  For  aifter 
he  had  paid  its  price  to  the  zemindar,  and  redeemed  the  land  tax  from  Go- 
vernment (say  at  sixteen  years'  purchase),  it  would  still  be  necessary  that  he 
should  purchase  the  interests  which  the  ryots  on  his  estate  held  in  the  pos- 
tions  which  they  occupied,  so  that  nothing  should  stand  between  him  and 
the  use  of  the  soil.  The  nature  of  these  bargains  would  vary  according  to 
circumstances,  and  the  compensation  in  each  case  would  depend  on  a  oom- 
parative  estimate  of  what  the  respective  parties  were  about  to  surrender  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  acquire  on  the  other.  Wherever  the  situation  of  the 
ryot  was  superior,  in  point  of  earnings,  to  that  of  a  hired  labourer,  the  in- 
terest he  would  have  to  dispose  of  would  be  more  tangible  and  susceptible 
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of  estimation ;  bat  eveo  iu  those  iimumemble  cases  wheie  it  was  worse,  he 
would  yet  have  to  exchange  the  eertamty  of  a  snbdstenoe,  however  scaoli' 
and  wretched,  for  the  fluetaaliBg  denaaiid  of  the  market  of  labour.  As  the 
superfluity  of  hands  was  drawn  off  from  the  old  laads,  their  services  would 
be  required  on  the  new,  and  in  other  operations  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  circnlation  of  an  increasing  quantity  of  commodities;  and  as  these 
transactions  would  be  contemporaneous,  the  balance  would  still  be  in  fin- 
Tour  of  the  demand  for  labour,  so  as  to  keep  the  reward  allotted  to  it  per- 
manently above  the  f<nmer  average.  During  the  prosiess  of  this  change, 
there  would  be  a  gradual  tendency  to  fix,  in  the  mind  of  the  labourer,  a 
higher  standard  of  ph3rsical  comforts  than  he  or  his  ancestors  had  been  ac- 
customed to ;  and  population  would,  at  last,  so  adjust  itself,  as  to  enable 
him  to  command  all  the  convemencee  that  philanthropy  could  wish  to 
him  enjoy. 

''After  about  forty  or  fifty  thousand  European  heads  of  families  had 
tablished  themselves  as  aniculturalists,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  in  the 
territories  subject  to  the  fiengal  Presidency,  and  a  like  proportion  in  the 
other  Presidencies,  it  would  be  time  to  permit  the  natives  to  redeem  their 
land*tax,  and  the  rights  of  occupancy  of  their  ryots,  so  as  ultimately  and 
universally  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the  Indian  system  of  landed  tenure. 
An  increasing  proportion  of  natives,  especially  of  those  bom  since  the  tran- 
sition  was  ili  progress,  would  then  be  qualified,  by  emulating  their  British 
or  Creole  bretiuren,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  advantages  opened  to 
them  by  a  strong  and  liberal  Government;  and  to  cast  off  the  slough  of  In- 
dian habits  and  prejudices.  It  would  then  also  be  time  to  make  the  English 
the  medium  of  all  public  business,  and  to  extend  to  native  Christians  eligi- 
bility to  the  highest  civil  and  military  offices;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
unoonverted  might  be  admitted  into  many  from  which  they  are  now  ex- 
cluded. At  an  early  period  of  the  new  era,  it  would  be  expedient  to  re- 
form the  Government,  by  substituting,  for  the  present  Council,  at  elush  of  the 
Presidencies,  two  legislative  bodies,  on  the  model  of  those  of  Jamaica,  bat 
from  electors  and  elected,  the  qualification  to  be  required  ought  not  to  be 
genealogical,  that  is,  to  refer  to  shades  of  complexion,  but  to  property  and 
religion.  When  circumstances  rendered  such  a  change  practicable,  the 
upper  house  would  be  composed  of  peers  and  prelates.  As  soon  as  the  ma- 
tCTials  for  such  a  fabric  existed,  its  construction  would  be  rendered  impenu 
tive  by  a  regard  for  the  strength  of  Government,  and  the  welfiue  of  the 
people."* 

The  necessity  for  an  enlightened  and  extensive  colonizatiop 
of  Europeans  in  India,  appears  from  the  state  of  its  agricfU- 
j   ture  and  manufacturesy  the  general  inattention  to  improve^' 
tnenty  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  cast. 

The  Westminster  Review  justly  remarks,  "  Of  the  pamphlet 
on  ^  Free  Trade  and  Colonization  in  India^  it  may,  with 
truth,  be  said,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  its  century  of 
pages,  which  does  not,  in  itself  contain  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  the  positions,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  whole  to 
advocate.^^    From  this  pamphlet  the  author  has  extracted 


»  On.  Herald,  vol.  ii.  pp.  196—204. 
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fireely,  trusting  that  the  value  of  the  information  it  contains 
will  be  generally  appreciated.  ^^  Of  a]l  the  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Indian  trade,  the  most  injurious  is  the  exclusion 
of  the  industry,  example,  and  capital  of  Europe.  It  is  in  vain 
to  expect  that  either  the  agriculture,  the  arts,  or  the  commerce 
of  India,  can  erer  become  of  the  importance  of  which  they 
are  susceptibly^  imtil  improyed  and  extended  by  the  unlimited 
and  unshackled  application  of  British  capital  and  intelligence. 
The  free  settlement  of  Englishmen  then  U  loudly  called  for, 
as  a  measure  not  only  pf.  expediency,  but  of  real  necessity,  if 
India  is  ever  to  be  rendered  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this 
country.  The  whole  productions  of  Indian  industry,  that  are 
abandoned  to  the  exclusive  management  of  the  natives,  through 
the  restraints  and  penalties,  of  the  monopoly,  are  inferior  to 
the  similar  productions  of  every  other  tropical  country ;  they 
are  not  only  inferior  to  the  productions  of  British  colonial  in- 
dustry, but  to  those  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish,  even  to 
those  of  Portuguese  industry ;  they  are,  in  every  case,  also 
inferior  to  the  corresponding  productions  of  Chinese  industry. 
To  what  is  tliis  to  be  ascribed,  but  to  the  slovenliness  and 
ignorance  of  a  semi-barbarous  people  ?  The  whole  is  a  mere 
affair  of  civilization ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  Hindoos  are  infe- 
rior to  Europeans  and  to.  Chinese  in  real  skill  and  intelligence, 
so  must  be  the  productions  of  their  agricultural,  their  manu- 
facturing, or  their  any  other  kind  of  usefui  industry. 

^^  We  shall  bring  before  our  readers,  in  a  tabular  form,  a 
few  of  the  articles  of  Ea£t  Indian  produce,  in  which  their 
great  inferiority  to  the  correspbnding  productions  of  other 
countries  is  exemplified.  We  give  the  highest  quality  in  each 
case,  a  comparison  extremely  favoiu'able  to  East  Indian 
articles ;  for  it  is  only,  ttie  very  beat  qualities  of  these  that 
ever  find  their  way  to  the  markets  ofi  Europe,  the  middling 
and  lowest  kinds  being  either  consumed  on  the  spot,  or  ex- 
ported for  the  use  of  less  fastidious  consumers  than  those  of 
Europe.  Indigo,  the  sole  production  of  the  Indian  soil,  which 
receives  any  thing  like  adequate  benefit  from  European  capi- 
tal and  direction,  is  also  the  sole  exception  to  the  inferiority 
of  Indian  productions.  What  has  been  effected  in  this,  it  is 
clear  enough  may  be  effected  in  every  other  commodity,  if  we 
do  not  wilAilly  and  wantonly  make  positive  laws  to  prevent 
it ;  which,  in  reality,  is  the  course  we  have  hitherto  pertinaci- 
ously pursued. 
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^^The  soil  and  climate  of  India  must,  in  no  respect,  be 
charged  with  the  rudeness  and  imperfection  of  Indian  pro- 
ducts. Our  own  dominions,  extencQng  from  near  the  equator 
to  at  least  the  thirteenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  fiom 
the  sixty-third  to  the  ninety-sixth  of  east  longitude,  embrace 
a  prodigious  diversity  of  soils  and  climates,  capable  of  yield- 
ing an  infinite  variety  of  useful  productions,  calculated  to 
enrich  the  country  and  to  extend  its  foreign  commerce ;  and 
for  the  improvement  or  creation  of  which,  an  infusion  of  Eu- 
ropean skill,  capital,  and  enterprise,  are  alone  necessary. 

*^  What  but  the  exclusion  of  European  settlement  hinders, 
in  our  Indian  dominions,  the  extensive  culture  of  the  peculiar 
productions  of  America,  and  even  of  China  i  The  indige- 
nous products  of  India  have  been  transferred  to  America, 
and  there,  under  the  direction  of  European  skill,  they  far  sur- 
pass, in  goodness  and  quantity,  those  of  their  original  coun- 
try; witness  the  sugar-cane,  the  cotton-plant,  coffee,  rice, 
and  even  indigo ;  until,  in  its  native  country,  the  production 
of  this  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  Europeans.  Have  the  In- 
dians retaliated  upon  the  American  colonists  ?  Where  is  our 
Indian  annatto  ? — ^Where  is  our  Indian  cocoa, — our  Indian 
vaniUaf  The  hardy  plant  producing  the  annatto,  (Bixa 
OreUanna)  introduced  from  America,  is  to  be  found  as  a  gar- 
den plant  throughout  India,  but  the  drug  obtained  from  it  is 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Indians  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  plant  producing  the  cocoa,  although  cultivated  in  the 
Spanish,  and  even  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  is  unknown  in 
the  British  possessions.  The  cochineal  insect,  and  the  plant 
it  feeds  upon,  introduced  into  British  India,  by  an  ingenious 
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Ettiopean,  have,  in  rearing  and  cnltiire,  reverted  to  the  hands 
of  nature  and  the  care  of  Uie  Indians,  and  Mexican  cochineal, 
consequently,  exceeds  it  in  value  by  full  500  per  cent ! 

^  India  is  in  a  similar  predicament  in  regard  to  China :  situ- 
ated close  to  that  country,  in  daily  intercourse  with  it,  receiv- 
ing yearly  into  our  settlements  thousands  of  emigrants  £rom 
thence,  having  a  population  of  cheap  labourers,  by  character 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  tedious  manipulation  indispensable 
to  the  preparation  of  tea,  an  advantage  which  no  other  colony 
enjoys,  or  is  likely  for  a  long  time  to  enjoy,  and  possessing 
the  same  soils,  climates,  and  physical  aspects  as  the  most 
favoured  of  the  tea  provinces  of  that  empire,  not  one  pound 
of  tea  has  ever  been  grown  in  our  Indian  possessions ; — ^not 
one  attempt  has  been  made  to  rear  this  valuable  plant  in  Bri- 
tish  India,  while  such  efforts  have  been  frequent  in  distant 
and  uncongenial  European  colonic.  Owing  to  the  superior 
skill  of  the  Chinese,  both  as  agriculturists  and  manufacturers, 
they  are  enabled  to  export  a  large  quantity  of  sugar j  of  qual- 
ity much  superior  to  that  of  India,  although  having  to  con- 
tend against  the  high  rents  incident  to  a  country  fully  peopled, 
and  where  the  price  of  com  is,  probably,  not  less  than  three- 
fold as  great  as  in  the  average  of  the  Indo-British  dominions. 
We  may  add,  that  such  is  the  unskilfiilness  of  the  Indians  in 
almost  every  thing  approaching  to  manufacturing  industry, 
that  the  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  refined  sugar, 
consumed  by  Europeans  in  our  East  Indian  possessions,  is 
imported  from  China^  the  natives  of  the  country  being  all  the 
while  acquainted  with  the  process  by  which  the  article  is 
prepared,  yet  producing  it  in  so  careless  and  slovenly  a  man* 
ner,  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  any  table  but  their  own. 

'^  In  whatever  direction  we  look,  the  effects  of  Indian 
imbecility  and  the  baleftil  consequences  of  European  exclu- 
sion are  equally  conspicuous.*  The  Indian  forests  hardly 
afford  any  commodity  fit  for  foreign  exportation,  because  the 
Indians  know  not  how  to  turn  them  to  account ;  and  English- 
men are  prevented,  by  express  law,  from  doing  so.  In  1825,  the 
United  States  of  America  exported  no  less  than  18,479  tons 
of  pot  and  pearl  asheSy  worth  J£480,0d8,  and  England  and 
her  colonies  form  their  principal  market ;  for  to  these  we  find, 
that  she  exported  no  less  than  18,822  tons  of  the  whole  quantity. 

*  ^*'  The  actual  extent  of  the  saltpetre  manufacture,  would  admit  oi  a  pit)-* 
duction  to  whateyer  amount  war  or  commerce  required.  A  small  quantity 
o{Jlax  is  raised  on  the  skirts  of  almost  every  field  in  the  Benares  District, 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil ;  its  use,  as  an  artide  of  clothing^  not  being  here  under* 
«£om2/"— Hamilton's  HindoBlan,  vol.  i.  pp.  d4l,  303. 
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Britiflh  India  has  noFer  exported,  or  even  maniifactaied, 
a  grain  of  either  eommodity,  although  much  of  the  country 
be  8till.underforeet;-r^ihe  mamifiictoe  of  theee  articles  vould 
greatly  add  to  the  facility  and  profit  of  clearing  the  lands ; — 
and  nuicfa  of  the  Quests  in  question  are  .not  far  distant  firom 
the  British  capital,  and  have  the  convenient  narigation  of  the 
Ganges,  and  its  tributaries  to  the  very  port  of  Calcutta. 

'f  If  we  look  to  the  ^mining  ^operations  of  the  Indians,  we 
shall  find  (as  every  one  capable. of  taking  a  rational  view  of 
man  in  such  a  condition  of  society  must  expect)  conspicuous 
examples  of  carelessness,  incapacity,  want  of  capital,  and 
want  of  enterprise.  The .  metals,  generally,  are  not  very 
abundant  in  the  British  dominions  in  India,  but  iron  is  plen- 
ti&d  enough,  and  even  the  supply  of  copper  ore  is  said  not  to 
be  deficient  The  iron  manufactured  by  native  Indians  is  so 
bad,  .that  it  is  not  of  half  the  value  of  English  iron,  nor  a  third 
part  of  that  of  Swedish  iron ;  in  fact,  when  forged,  it  loses  one 
half  of  its  weight  in  dross.  Mineral  coal  is  found  mmany 
parts  of  4he  British  dominions,  and  it  is  a  singular  proof  in  a 
country,  where,  for  the  most  part,  fiiel  is  remarkably  hisfa 
price^^fign^nmce,  poverty,^d  want  of  entetpr^  tiS 
no  (fodl  mines  were  ever  opened  until  this  was  done  by  private 
European  speculators.  At  present,  coal  mines  are  wrought 
in  one  part  of.the  country  only,  and  this  by  a  private  Euro- 
pean adventurer ;  but  firom  the  want  of  machinery,  capital, 
and  competition,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  coal,  as  is  always 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  first  stratum,  the  article  is  stiU 
dear,  and  not  in  adequate  quanti^ ;  so  that  we  find  coals  ac- 
tually exported  to  the  East  India  Company's  possessions  firom 
Great  Britain,  in  1827,  to  the  amount  of  4,127  tons,  besides 
a  large  quantity  brought  from  New  South  Wales,  a  country 
^where  British  industry  is  differently  regulated.'^ 

The  want  of  attention  to  improvement^  so  manifest  in  India, 
will  appear  by  the  following  extracts  from  Hamilton's  Hindos- 
tan.  ^^  The  original  plan  of  the  chowk,  or  market-place  of  the 
ciijr  otMoorshedabadf  appears  to  have  been  well  contrived ;  but 
the  inhabitants  having  been  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the 
public  road,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  intended 
have  been  defeated.  From  the  market-place,  there  runs  a 
long  narrow  winding  street,  composed  of  mean  houses  and 
.huts,  which  is  again  intersected  by  others,  still  more  narrow 
and  miserable.  The  sewers  of  these  streets  have  long  been 
completely  destroyed,  and  it  consequently  happens,  that  after 

*   Free  Trade  and  ColonizaUon  in  India,  1829,  pp.  16—21. 
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a  heavy  &11  of  lafaiy  they  ore  nearly  impassable,  and  remain 
8o  dtumg  the  greaterpart  of  the  rainy  season,  emitting  a  patri4 
effluvia.  Another  caase  of  this  city's  nnheahhiness,  is  the  total 
wantof  afree  circulation  of  air,  oVing  tothe  eonfiisedform  of 
the  town,  and  to  the  thick,  impenetarable,  and  yearly  increas- 
ing jungle,  which  is  intermixed  with  the  dwelling  houses,  and 
which  dureatens  to  absorb  the  whole.  If  it  be  not.intended, 
that  this  city,  like  many  other  eastern  capitals,  shall  die  a 
natural  death,  the  jungle  ought  to  be  extirpated,  the  streets 
widened,  and  the  ponds  of  stagnant  mud  filled  up:  but  to 
effect  these  objects,  the  jHrompt  assistaoice  of  GroFemment 
must  be  obtained,  as  the  mere  labour  of  the  convicts  will 
prove  inadequate  to  the  task.***  -  • 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Dinagepare  are  in  general  extremely 
indigent,  and  their  farming  implements  are  thei^ore  propor-*^ 
tionally  simple  and  miserable.  The  plough  is  of  4i  wretdied 
description,  and  has  neither  coulter  to  cut  the  soil,  nor  mould 
board  to  ttmoi  it  over ;  only  one  person  attends  it,  holding  the 
handle  in  one  hand,  and  occasionally  pulling  the  tails  of  the 
oxen  with  the  other.  A  pair  of  these  sacred  and  unhappy 
creatures  may  be  purchased  for  6  or  8  rupees ;  a  plough  for 
Is.  3d.,  and  a  yoke  for  7d.  The  breed  of  oxen  here  is  ex- 
tremely degenerate,  and  not  only  many  of  the  Mahomedans, 
but  even  the  low  tribes  of  Hindoos,  use  the  cow  in  the  plough^ 
which  according  to  the  strict  usages  of  Brahminical  nations, 
ought  to  be  punished  with  death.  The  breed  of  horses,  or 
rather  ponies,  is  of  the  most  wretched  description,  but  their 
cost  is  moderate,  being  only  from  4s.  6d.  to  lis.  6d.  each.''t 

^^The  Lahore  province,  from  its  c<mimanding  situation,  H 
possesses  many  advantages  over  the  rest  of  India,  and  under  J 
a  proper  form  of  government,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  basis  of  a  powerful  and  civilized  kingdom.  It 
is  nevertheless  in  a  most  miserable  state  of  cultivation,  and 
one  of  the  most  thinly  inhabited  of  India ;  the  total  population, 
dispersed  over  a  surface  of  near  70,000  square  miles,  probably 
not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  four  millions.^'^ 

The  Balaghaut  ceded  Districts.  *^The  soil  of  these  terri- 
tories is  generally  good.  The  labour  and  expense  of  clearing 
black  land  are  very  great.  Having  cut  down  the  shrubs  and 
.bushes  on  100  acres,  the  farmer  proceeds  to  plough  east  and 
west  for  one  month,  and  then  north  and  south  for  another. 
The  succeeding  month  is  employed  in  grubbing  up  the  roots, 

*  Hamilton's  Hiud.,  1820,  toI.  i.  |>.  163.    R«8pecting  Patna,  fee  p.  361. 
t  p.  222. '  Seeako  pp.  223, 275,  296,  348, 469.        %  pp.  476, 506,  522. 
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after  which,  it  is  hanowed  by  a  ponderous  machine  for  on^ 
month  and  a  half  I  After  tiie  first  great  harrowing,  they 
again  harrow  with  two  smaller  machines  and  six  bullocks,  for 
a  fortnight,  and  finally  with  a  still  smaller,  drawn  by  two  bul- 
locks. There  is  much  waste  land  where  poverty  cramps  and 
deadens  the  efforts  of  the  cultivators.^'* 

"  The  fields  in  Mysore  are  very  imperfectly  cleared,  owing 
to  the  extreme  imperfection  of  their  instruments,  and  want  of 
strength  in  their  cattle.  After  six  or  eight  ploughings,  nu- 
merous small  bushes  remain  as  erect  as  before  the  labourer 
commenced,  while  the  plough  has  not  penetrated  Mre&  inches 
deep.  In  consequence  of  incessant  wars  and  calamities,  prior 
to  the  final  conquest  in  1799,  many  dutricUy  formerly  tceU 
peopled^  do  not  yet  exhibit  the  vestige  of  a  human  being. ^f 

^^  Sylhet  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  British  possessions  in 
Hindostau,  being  within  350  miles  of  the  province  of  Yunan  in 
China.  Although  so  near  to  this  rich  empire,  no  intercourse 
whatever  subsists,  nor  has  the  intervening  country  ever  been 
explored,  or  even  penetrated  beyond  a  few  miles  fi*om  the 
frontier.  It  is  hoped  the  Bengal  Government  will  not  much 
longer  incur  the  reproach,  of  leaving  so  contiguous  a  country 
unexplored."! 

Of  Orissay  the  province  in  which  the  author  resided,  it  is 
stated,  ^^  The  low  lands  in  Orissay  abound  with  hogs,  deer, 
tigers,  and  jackals ;  and  the  high  lands  are  infested  with  wild 
beasts  in  such  numbers,  that  they  are  in  many  places  regain- 
ing the  countiy.  Most  of  the  iron  exported  from  Balasore,i8 
procured  in  the  district  of  Kunjeur,  which  is  fertilized  by 
several  streams,  but  a  great  proportion  of  it  continues  waste, 
desolate,  and  covered  with  jungle.''§  Is  there  not  a  neces- 
sity for  colonization  in  India? 

A  very  interesting  work  has  recently  been  published  by  a 
firiend,  entitled  ^^  Indian  Recollections.'^  The  following  re- 
marks shew  the  pernicious  influence  of  casty  in  depressing 
the  energies  of  Hindoos  and  Mussulman. 

^  The  gfreatest  of  all  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  the  moial, 
social,  and  religious  condition  of  the  Hindoos,  is  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  distinctions  of  casts  are  holden.  These  follow  them  into  all  their  pur- 
suits, trades,  and  avocations.  The  agriculturists  particularly  labour  under 
the  greatest  disadvantages,  from  this  barrier  to  all  improvement,  as  the 
following  statement,  made  from  actual  observation,  will  fully  prove.  Loss 
of  cast  would  follow  the  introduction  of  any  improvement  or  alteimtion  in 
the  shape  or  construction  of  their  agricultund  instruments,  which  are  the 

*  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  ii.  p.  326.  f  PP-  3^1, 352.    Of  Hyderhabad, 

see  p.  123,  and  of  the  Island  of  Salselte  near  Bombay,  see  p.  170. 
t  Vol.  i  p.  191.  §  Vol.  ii.  pp.  33, 36. 
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same  io  appearanoe  now  that  they  were  oentaries  ago.  The  European  often 
smiles  to  behold  the  Bengalee  ploughman  going  forth  to  work ;  a  yoke  of 
kine  are  driven  before  him,  whilst  the  plough  is  carried  on  his  shoulder. 
Harness  he  needs  not,  as  Uie  plough  consists  of  a  long  pole,  through  one 
end  of  which  a  piece  of  harder  wood  passes,  forming  the  share  and  handle, 
whilst  at  the  other  end  another  piece,  transversely  ixed,  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  yoke ;  this  resting  upon  the  necks  of  the  kine,  just  before  the  nigh 
hump,  precludes  the  necessity  of  any  harness  being  used.  The  form  of  one 
of  these  ploughs  may  be  pretty  accurately  conceired,  by  imagining  an  anchor 
with  one  end  of  the  arms  reversed,  that  is,  pointing  downwards,  the  stock 
forming  die  yoke.  With  this  plough  they  merely  scarify  the  ground,  no 
furrows  are  made;  in  fact,  they  describe  any  line  in  their  ploughing  but  a 
straight  one.  I  have  seen  twenty  ploughs  at  work  in  a  large  field,  cross 
each  other  at  aU  points,  stirring  it  up  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches;  and 
in  this  manner  the  earth  is  prepared  for  casting  in  the  seed,  without  fetching 
up  a  portion  of  new  soil,  as  is  the  case  with  plouffhing  in  England.  On 
account  of  cast,  the  Bengal  farmer  cannot  feed  and  rear  sheep  or  poultry, 
except  he  be  a  Mussulman ;  and  Mussulman  farmers  must  not  rear  pigs, 
nor  spin  the  wool  of  their  sheep ;  this  must  be  done  by  a  low  cast  of 
Hindoos.  Cows  must  not  be  fattened  fur  slaughter  by  Hindoos,  neither 
are  th€^ permitted  to  breed  horses;  this  is  all  left  to  the  Mussulman  farmer, 
who,  aitnoug^  much  less  fettered  than  his  Hindoo  neighbour,  yet  even  he 
lies  under  many  restrictions,  which  prove  a  great  hinderance  to  his  pros- 
perity. However  industrious  the  Hindoo  farmer  mav  be,  yet  he  must  not 
make  or  mend  any  implements  of  agriculture,  or  build  an  ouUiouse  or  tank 
(a  pool) ;  the  grammy  cast  must  do  this.  If  his  fish  ponds  are  full  of  large 
nsh,  he  must  not  catch  any  for  sale ;  the  imUchewaUak  mnst  have  all  the  sport 
and  profit.  If  his  land  be  full  of  fine  brick  earth,  he  must  let  the  hooman 
make  the  bricks,  and  buy  the  quantity  he  wants  from  him ;  then  he  dares 
not  use  one  himself,  but,  however  small  the  job,  must  employ  a  regular 
builder.  When  his  trees  are  laden  with  cocoa  nuts,  a  particular  cast  must 
gather  them ;  the  owner  even  then  must  employ  another  cast  to  extract  the 
kernel,  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  press  into  oil ;  this  falls  to  the  lot  of 
another  low  cast,  and  so  on  with  regard  to  coir  and  bcooms,  firom  the  husks 
and  leaves,  every  process  must  be  elected  by  a  particular  party,  a  breacli  of 
these  regulations  entailing  loss  of  cast 

It  is  the'  same  with  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  fields.  Cotton  must  be 
sold  in  its  raw  state,  and  these  who  spin  it  must  not  weave  it  Sugar, 
tobacco,  mustard  seed,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  are  all  under  some  restraints, 
80  that  a  man  cannot  do  with  the  produce  of  his  fields  what  he  pleases,  nor 
make  improvements  upon  the  customs  of  his  fathers,  under  pains  and 
penalties  which,  to  a  Hindoo,  are  worse  than  death  itself.  I  knew  an  in- 
stance of  a  poor  farmer  losing  cast,  because  he  sowed  different  sorts  of 
grain  from  what  his  ancestors  had  done.  This  was  considered  a  scandalous 
deviation,  and  he  was  expelled  from  society.  When  the  crops  become  ripe, 
it  is  often  the  case  that  the  farmer,  not  being  able  to  gather  them  fast 
enough,  consequently  the  grain  is  shed  on  the  ground.  A  labouring  man 
in  the  harvest  fields  in  England,  does  as  much  work  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
as  ten  Bengalee  husbandmen ;  their  implements  are  rude,  and  generally 
very  inefficient,  a  small  reaping-hook  is  the  only  instrument  used  to  cut  the 
com,  scythes  being  unknown.  The  hackerries,  or  carriages,  are  the  rudest 
and  most  unfit  for  the  purpose  that  can  well  be  conceived;  but  in  all  these 
things,  change  or  improvement  is  prevented  by  cast"* 

*  Statham's  Indian  Recollections,  1832,  pp.  84—88. 
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Colonization  in  India  fiirther  appears  neeessaiy,  from  the 
extent  of  uncultivated  land  and  the  state  of  some  of  the 
\native  tribes. 
\^  .    ^^  India,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  is  not  a  densely,  but  a  thinly 
peopled  country ;  one  hundred  and  twelve  inhabitants  to  the 
i     square  mile,  is  not  such  a  population  as  a  territory  of  such 
)     general  fertility  and  extent  ought  and  might  maintain.    The 
'    fact  is,  that  many  parts  of  India  are  over-peopled,  others  very 
thinly  peopled,  and  some,  indeed,  almost  destitute  of  inhabit 
/     tants.    Some  fertile  tracts  in  the  aUnyial  plain  of  the  Oanges 
/     contain  four  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  even  six  hundred 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  while  the   table  lands  are 
-~^  thinly  peopled,  and  the  mountains  often  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
Many  of  the  rich  valleys  of  the  great  snowy  range,  for  example, 
would,  for  room,  temperature,  and  salubrity,  admit  of  the  set- 
tlement of  European  colonies.    As  the  climate  is  remarkable 
ibr  its  salubrity,  European  colonization  is  here  gradually 
admissible;   we  say  gradually,  because  from  distance  and 
expense,  there  is,  obviously,  no  other  means  of  introducing  it 
Even  in  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  India,  colonization  is 
not  impracticable.    The  first  settlers,  in  such  situations,  would 
naturaUy  consist  of  capitalists,  and  the  better  orders  of  md> 
efaanits,  who,  from  their  habits,  would  suffer  little  inconvenience 
from  the  climate.    Their  posterity,  even  if  they  descended  to 
the  rank  of  day  labourers,  would  be  acclimated,  and,  like  the 
Spaniards  of  the  pure  blood,  in  the  torrid  plains  of  America, 
suffer  no  inconvenience  from  heat;  but  in  this  respect  be  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.    TBe  races  of 
men,  like  the  species  of  many  animals,  are  easily  acclimated 
in  regions  in  which  they  were  not  bom  to  dwell,  and  by 
necessary  change  in  habits  and  manners,  are  readily  accom- 
modated to  their  new  situations.     The  colonial  history  of 
every  European  nation,  in  fact,  teaches  us,  that  the  physical 
frame  of  the  European  race  affords  no  obstacle  to  its  perma- 
nent location,  in  tropical  countries.''* 

The  following  extracts  from  Hamilton's  ^'  Description  of 
Hindostan^^  will  shew  the  extent  of  uncultivated  land  in 
Indiay  and  the  consequent  room  that  exists  for  colonization. 

"  The  land  in  Jessore  (Province  of  Bengal)  is  very  fertile, 
and  were  it  adequately  peopled  and  cultivated,  might  be  made 
to  produce  inexhaustible  supplies  of  rice,  for  which  the  soil 
and  climate  are  peculiarly  suited.  Even  now,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  southern  tract,   although  so   near  Calcutta, 


*  Free  Trade  and  Colon,  in  India,  pp.  69, 70. 
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renHDins  in  a  9taie  of  nature,  covered  with  jungle ;  and  oldy 
frequented  by  salt  makers,  and  river  pirates.  Since  the  it* 
cemiial  settlement,  cultivation  has  certaialy  been  considerably 
extended  and  improved,  probaUy  ta  one  riseteenth  of  the 
original  quantity;'^ 

^  The  cultivation  and  population  of  the  division  oiHooghly, 
are  certainly  improving;  but,  nofwHkstanddnff  its  proximiiy 
to  CalcuttOy  which  presents  a  constant  market  for  its  surplus 
produce,  it  is  surprising,  ktHci*large  a  portUm- gtiU  remains  ih 
a  Hate  qf  nature; — -the  aiylum'  of  tigexis,  aHigators,  and  a 
great  variety  df  insecte,  vetmin,  and  reptile&''f 

^'  In  1802,  it  was  supposed  that  the  cultivation  of  the'Dis-* 
trict  of  Nuddea,  subaeqaenft  tO'  the  first  year  of  the  decennial 
settiement,  afterwards  readeeed  pertiainiBnt,  had  increased 
one  eiffbihj  and  tiiat  th^  proportion  of  Vke  uncultivated  land 
to  the  cultivated,  as  it  theil  stood,  was  as  follows : — 

Jungle 105,000  bigahs 

G^und  lying  fiiUow 1,950,500 

For  cultivation  ......    .  l,969,500."t 

In  the  District  of  Tiperak,  ^^in  1601,  the  uncultivated  land 
was  estimated  by  the  Collector,  to  bear  the  proportion  of  one 
eighth,  to  the  cultivatedl^§ 

^^  Dacca  Jelalpore  had  been  in  si  progressive  state  of  im^ 
provement  since  the  &mine  of  1767,  when  extensive  tractii  of » 
excellent  land  were  utterly  depopulated,  and  Hill  continue 
so,  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  so  infested  with  wild  elephants, 
that  the  peasantry  find  it  almost  impracticable  to  prosecute 
cultivatioii,  their  labours  are  so  rapioly  destroyed."  || 

^^  In  1 801 ,  it  was  computed  by  the  Collector,  that  one  fourth  * 
of  the  whole  District  of  Mymunsingh,  remained  in  a  state  of 
nature.''ir 

Of  Jtunffpore,.it  is  stated,  ^^  Wheat  is  a  considerable  crop, 
but  except  at  the  capital,  and  in  some  of  the  principal 
families,  the  people,  not  having  the  art  qf  converting  it  into 
ftowr,  boil  it  like  rice !  Barley  is  littie  cultivated,  and  maize 
almost  unknown.  The  quantity  of  cotton  cultivated  is  insig- 
nificant, although  there  is  much  waste  land  fit  for  it''^* 

Dinagepore.  ^^With  this  enormous  population,  there  is 
much  waste  land,  and  a  general  complaint  of  the  scarcity  of 
workmen.  The  grand  check  here  to  excess  of  population,  is 
disease,  more  firom  want  of  a  stimulating  diet,  and  contort' 


*  Ham.  Hind.,  1820,  vol.  L  p.  136.  f  P-  137. 

X  pp.  145, 159,  170.  §  p.  177.  ||  p.  181. 

U  pp.  188, 189.    Of  Sylheiy  see  p.  192.  *«  pp.  204, 207. 
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able  dwelUnffs  and  clothing^  than  any  setQed  malignity  of 
climate"* 

Caumpore.  ^^  In  the  neighbonrliood  of  the  camp,  agricul- 
tore  has  profited  by  the  stimulus  of  a  European  mai^et 
and  high  prices.  Indian  com,  barley,  and  wheat,  are  cnlti- 
rated  in  great  abundance ;  and  turnips,  cabbages,  and  Euro- 
pean vegetables,  are,  during  the  season,  in  great  abundance, 
not  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  officers,  but  in  the  fields  be- 
longing to  native  fiizmers.  Cultivation  is,  however,  seen 
interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  extensive  wastes,  which 
might  easily  be  rendered  as  productive  as  the  rest  of  the 

land."t 

Ooruckpare.    '^  Instances  may  be  found  of  many  districts 

subject  to  the  British  Government,  in  which  the  cultivated 

land  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  uncultivated,  but  in 

none  to  so  great  a  magnitude  as  in  Goruckpore. — ^In  1814,  the 

Superintendent  of  the  police,  reported  that  the  whole  tract 

north  of  the  capital  was  waste,  and  almost  uninhabited;  and 

that  in  consequence,  the  existence  of  the  police  was  merely 

nominal,  some  of  the  thannahs  comprehending  1500  square 

miles.''): 

**  In  all  the  districts  through  the  Baloffhut  ceded  Territories, 
which  are  distinguished  as  dry  grain  districts,  tiie  whole  extent 
of  land  in  each  village  not  cultivated,  and  not  occupied  by  hillsy 
very  thick  jungle,  or  other  obstructions,  maybe  considered  as 
waste,  capable  of  being  reclaimed;  and  in  such  cases,  the 
waste  must  often  greatiy  surpass  in  extent  the  quantify  of 
land  under  cultivation,  during  any  specific  year.  But  it  ap* 
pears  chimerical,  under  the  acknowledged  poverty  of  the  cul- 
tivators, and  their  destitution  of  capital,  to  calculate  on  any 
material  addition  to  the  land  revenue,  firom  high  unirrigate<^ 
and  very  extensive  wastes,  which  are  certainly  to  be  found  in 
every  district  of  India,  south  of  the  Krishna  iiver.''§ 

^*  In  1 806,  the  southern  division  ofArcot  was  in  a  very  miser* 
able  state,  and  it  still  contains  immense  tracts  of  waste  land, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  susceptible  of  immediate  cultivation."!!  Does  not  India 
admit  of  colonization  ?  and  would  it  not  be  greatly  benefited 
by  it? 

7%e  state  of  many  of  the  Native  tribes  will  appear  by  the 
following  brief  extracts  fi*om  Hamilton's  Hindostan: — 


*  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  i.  pp.  224, 228.    Of  Pwmeah^  see  p.  234 ;  and  jS'iU- 
hahad^  p.  279.  f  p.  335.  {  p.  355.    See  pp.  362, 411, 433. 

§  Vol.  ii.  p.  347.  II  p.  4da.    ^e  p.  600. 
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^'  The  Kookies  are  a  wild  race  of  people,  who  live  amoDg  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Chittagong  district,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  than  another  tribe 
named  the  Chaomeas;  they  are  consequently  but  little  known 
to  Europeans,  and  are  seldom  seen  except  when  they  visit 
the  markets  on  the  borders  of  the  jungles,  to  purchase  salt, 
dried  fish,  and  tobacco.  The  Kookies  are  all  hunters  and 
warriors,  and  separated  into  a  number  of  distinct  tribes,  all 
independent  of  each  other.  They  are  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  clubs,  spears  and  daws.  They  choose  for  the  sites  of 
their  villages,  the  steepest  and  most  inaccessible  hiUs,  and 
each  village  generally  contains  from  500  to  2,000  inhabitants. 
This  miserable  race  are  of  a  most  vindictive  disposition,  and 
blood  must  always  be  shed  for  blood  on  the  principle  of  re- 
taliation."* 

'*  The  Choaineas  are  a  savage  people,  inhabiting  the  first 
range  of  hills  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  province  of  Chitta- 
gong, and  are  tributary  to  the  British  government "f 

^^  The  frontiers  of  Bengal  bordering  on  Morung  and  Bootan, 
are  infested  by  colonies  of  a  wandering  class  of  people,  named 
Keechuks  or  Geedarmars,  who  are  robbers  by  birth,  and  who 
seldom  rob  without  adding  the  crime  of  murder."^ 

"  The  impervious  jungles  of  Chuia  Nagpoor  in  the  district 
of  Behar  conceal  many  strange  tribes^  who,  even  at  this  late 
period  of  Hindoo  predominance,  have  not  become  converts  to 
the  Brahminical  doctrines,  and  are  consequently  classed  by 
the  priests  among  the  abominable.  The  Khetauriy  the  Koeriy 
and  the  Dhanggar^  are  still  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Chuta 
Nagpoor,  where  it  is  said  the  latter,  and  probably  also  the 
former,  do  not  speak  the  Hindoo  language."^ 

^^  Although  ihe  Alvar  tract  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  within  25  miles  of  Delhij  its  inhabitants  have 
always  been  described  as  singularly  savage  and  brutal,  and 
robbers  by  profession,  never  to  be  subdued.  In  this  last  ca- 
pacity, imder  the  name  of  MewatieSy  they  were  formerly  taken 
into  the  pay  of  native  chiefs,  on  account  of  their  eocpertness 
in  the  art  of  desolation  !  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
ravaging  any  country,  which  happened  to  be  the  seat  of  war."  || 

^^  In  die  southern  division  of  Malway  the  savage  tribe  of 
Bheels  are  found  in  considerable  numbers.  These  are  a  jungle 
people,  and  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the  aborigines 

«  Hamilton's  Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  f  p.  176.    Of  the  Coueah 

mountaineers,  see  p.  196. 

X  pp.  206, 208,  213, 249.  §  p.  288.  ||  p.  394. 
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of  central  Hindostan,  extending  west  to  Ouzena,  Where  they 
meet  the  Coolies,  and  west  to  Gimdwana,  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  Goh€ls ;  but  the  points  of  difference  which 
distinguish  these  tribes  from  each  oflier  respectivelj,  and  col- 
lectively, from  the  lower  classes  of  Hindoos,  have  never  been 
accurately  ascertained."* 

^^The  three  Neuuls  of  CtHmbuioor  are  inhabited  by  three 
classes  of  persons,  whose  languages,  manners,  and  customs, 
are  entirely  different;  viz.,  the  TodevieSy  the  KoHes,  and  the 
Bergies,  The  first  two  are  considered  aborigines  of  the  hills. 
It  is  said  that  all  the  males  of  a  family  have  but  one  wife 
among  them,  but  no  mention  is  made  in  what  manner  the 
surplus  females  are  disposed  of.''t 

^^  The  most  singular  part  of  the  Ceylon  population,  axe  the 
Bedahs  or  Vaddahs,  who  inhabit  the  distant  recesses  of  the 
forest  Their  origin  has  never  been  traced,  and  they  appear 
to  differ  so  much  from  the  other  natives,  that  they  probably 
are  the  true  aborigines.  They  subsist  by  hunting  deer  and 
other  wild  animals,  and  on  the  fruits  which  grow  spontaneously 
around  them:  but  they  never  cultivate  the  ground  in  any 
manner.  They  sleep  on  trees,  or  at  the  foot  of  them,  and 
climb  up  like  monkies,  when  alarmed ! — ^A  few  of  the  less 
wild,  traffic  with  the  Candiatis ;  but  the  untamed  race,  known 
by  the  name  of  Rantbah  Bedahs,  are  more  seldom  seen,  even 
by  stealth,  than  the  most  timid  of  the  wild  animals.'*]: 

The  most  affecting  description  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  of 
India,  is  that  of  th6  Garrows.  '^The  tract  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  Independent  Garrows,  csmnot  be  estimated  at 
more  than  130  miles  in  length,  by  30  in  breadth.  When  a 
quarrel  arises  between  two  of  them,  the  weaker  party  flies  to 
a  distant  hill ;  but  both  parties  immediately  plant  a  tree 
bearing  a  sour  fruit,  and  make  a  solemii  vow,  that  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity,  of  eating  their 
adversary's  head  with  the  juice  of  its  fruit !  A  generation 
frequently  passes  away  without  either  party  being  able  to 
execute  the  measure  in  contemplation,  in  which  case  the 
feud  descends  as  an  heir-loom  to  the  children.  The  party 
that  eventually  succeeds,  havisYg  cut  off  the  head  of  the  slain 
adversary,  summons  all  his  friends,- and  boils  the  head  with 
the  fruit  of  the  tree,  eats  of  the  sou^  himself,  and  distributes 
the  rest  among  his  friendi? ;  the  tree  is  then  cut  down,  the 
feud  being  ended.    A  process  somewhat  different  is  followed 

•  Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  L  p.  729.  f  Vol.  il  pp.  96, 113.    Rda^te  tt 

the  Chnds,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  6, 388.  %  t>p.  509, 628,  841. 
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when  tiiej  succeed  in  massacring  any  Bengalee  landholder. 
On  these  occasions  great  numbers  of  neighbours  and  relations 
are  collected  round  the  reeking  heads,  brought  back  as  tro- 
phies ;  which  being  filled  with  liquor  and  food,  the  Garrows 
dance  round  them,  singing  songs  of  triumph !  After  thus  re- 
joicing, the  heads  are  buried  for  the  purpose  of  rotting  off  the 
flesh,  and  when  arriTcd  at  a  proper  state  of  putrefaction  are 
dug  up,  cleansed  of  their  filth,  sung  and  danced  round  as  be- 
fore, and  then  suspended  in  the  houses  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  massacre.  In  1815,  the  skull  of  a  Hindoo  &ctor,  who 
during  his  life  had  purchased  the  zemindary  of  CalooTnaUxh- 
para,  was  valued  at  1000  rupees;  that  of  Indra  Talookdar, 
agent  to  Currybarry  zemindar,  at  500  rupees,  and  the  price 
of  a  common  peasant's  skull  was  only  10  or  12  rupees  of 
deficient  weight  To  this  custom  of  hoarding  skulls,  and  of 
making  them  the  circulating  mediu/m  I  is  to  be  attributed  the 
extreme  care,  with  which  the  Oarrows  bum  to  powder  the 
entire  bodies  of  their  people,  lest  by  any  accident  the  cranium 
of  a  Garrow  should  be  passed  off,  as  that  of  a  Bengalee. 
With  respect  to  religion,  the  unconverted  Garrows  of  the  hills 
believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  as  a  state  of  reward 
and  punishment.  Saljuvg  is  their  supreme  god,  and  his  wife 
named  Manim^  but  they  have  no  images  or  temples.  In 
science  they  have  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  write  their  own 
language ;  but  a  few  have  learned  to  write  Bengalee,  and 
altliough  so  much  cotton  is  produced  in  their  country,  it  is 
only  recently  they  have  begun  to  practice  the  art  of  weaving- 
it.  Such  are  the  people,  whom  a  strange  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances have  brought  into  contact  with  the  British  nation, 
where  the  two  extremes  of  civilization  meef  * 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regreted,  that  so  little  has  been  even  at- 
tempted for  the  improvement  of  these  various  uncivilized 
tribes.  Conciliatory  measures  appear  adapted  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  upon  them.t  The  late  Bishop  Heber's 
reference  to  the  Bheeky  well  deserves  attention,  both  in  Bri- 
tain and  in  India.  In  his  tour  firom  Neemuch  to  Baroda^  he 
c^bserves, — ^*^  Thieves  and  savages  as  they  are,  I  found  that 
the  officers  with  whom  I  conversed  thougpht  them,  on  the 
whole*  a  better  race  than  their  conquerors.  Their  word  is 
more  to  be  depended  on ;  they  are  of  a  more  firank  and  lively 
character;  their  women  are  far  better  treated,  and  enjoy  more 
influence :  and  though  they  shed  blood  without  scruple  in 
ca^s  of  deadly  feud,  or  in  the  regular  way  of  affray,  they  are 

*  Ham.  Hina.,  toL  ii.  pp.  766—762.        f  See  toI.  i.  pp.  444,  730, 731. 
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not  vindictive  or  inhospitable  under  other  circumstances,  and 
several  British  officers  have,  with  perfect  safety,  gone  hunt- 
ing and  'fishing  into  their  country,  without  escort  or  guide ; 
except  what  these  poor  savages  themselves  cheerfully  furnish- 
ed, for  a  little  brandy.    This  is  the  more  touching,  since  on 
this  fi'ontier, — ^nothing  has  been  done  for  (hem,  and  they  have 
been  treated  with  unmingled  severity.     In  the  south,  where 
Sir  John  Malcolm  could  carry  every  thing  his  own  way,  he 
raised  a  corps  out  of  their  number,  which  he  placed  under 
the  command  of  their  own  Chiefs.     He  also  secured  them 
the  peaceable  possession  of  a  certain  portion  of  their  lands, 
which  had  been  depopulated  by  the  Pindarics ;  obtaining  for 
them  a  freedom  firom  taxes  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years,  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  acquire  industrious  habits.     He 
proceeded  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  and  with  fiill  as  much 
success,  as  Cleveland  did  with  the  Purharees,  (Vol.  i.  205 — 
214.)     In  this  part  of  India,  nothing  of  the  kmd  has  been 
done ;  they  have,  indeed,  had  facilities  held  out  to  them  to  enter 
our  Ipcal  corps,  but  these  are  under  the  same  severe  discipline, 
and  exact  drill  with  the  regular  regiments — ^which  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  a  savage  would  endure.    Though  there  is  waste  land 
in  abundance,  no  effectual  measures  have  been  taken  to  per- 
suade the  princes  of  the  country  to  allow  or  induce  the  Bheels 
to  settle  in  it,  and  as  these  poor  people  themselves  complain 
— we  punish  them /or  robbing^  while  we  give  them  no  means 
of  earning  their  subsistence  in  an  honest  way.^* 

The  Editor  of  the  Westminster  Review  justly  remarks,— 
^^  The  weakness,  effeminacy,  and  cowardice  of  some  of  the 
Indian  tribes — the  immorality,  the  barbarism  of  aU,  have 
been  frequently  brought  forward  as  objections  to  any  system 
of  European  colonization.  No  protection  being  given  to  the 
moral  and  corporeal  infirmity  of  the  native,  he  would  meet 
with  no  tender  mercies  at  the  hands  of  the  comparatively 
strong  and  virtuous  colonists.  He  would  be  treated  worse 
than  a  West  Indian  negro.  Now,  the  very  reason  why  colo- 
nization is  desired  is,  that  the  East  Indian  may  be  elevated 
to  a  condition  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  his  West  Indian 
black  brother.  At  present,  it  might  be  hard  to  say  whether 
of  the  twain  is  the  more  to  be  envied  by  the  other.  Coloni- 
zation would  make  the  oriental  slave  a  free  man — ^would  give 
him  an  immediate  market  for  his  spontaneous  labour.    Let 

*  Hebei's  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.  See  also  pp.  100,  139.  For  some 
recent  information  of  the  BheeUy  see  E,  /.  Mag,y  Feb.  1832,  p.  156;  and  of 
the  CoUiy  £.  L  Mag^  Aug.  1832,  p.  186. 
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don  throw  around  him  her  beneFolent  protection,  if  she 
wiU — but  let  him — a  British  subject — ^not  be  denied  the  be- 
nefits which  free  intercourse  with  his  brethren  would  confer. 
Let  the  terms  of  colonization  be  stipulated  by  justice  and 
philanthropy — ^at  all  events,  let  India  become  something 
better  than  one  vast  feeding-place,  where  foreign  birds  of  prey 
congregate  together  to  pounce  upon  the  spoil,  and  having 
seized  it,  to  wing  themselves  far  away. 

^*  The  many  interests  involved  in  the  possession  of  lands  in 
India  have  been  frequently  and  loudlv  urged  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  settlement  of  strangers,  and  the  purchase  of  estates; 
yet,  if  closely  looked  at,  the  difficulty  vanishes.  Be  the  free- 
hold right  where  or  what  it  may,  to  that  right  a  pecuniary 
value  must  attach,  and  its  amount  must  of  course  be  paid  by 
the  purchaser  of  the  fee-simple,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
seller.  The  position  of  the  zemindar  is  in  this  perfectly  an- 
alogous to  the  holder  of  the  tithe  of  an  estate  in  England — 
Uie  interest  of  the  ryot  is  also  a  fit  subject  for  calculation 
(and  that  his  position  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  his  be- 
coming a  free  labourer  might  easily  be  demonstrated),  and 
what  is  not  held  by  the  native,  must,  we  suppose,  be  deemed 
the  property  of  the  Company.  Now,  if  the  Company  con- 
sented to  sell  their  share  of  the  whole,  contingent  on  the  pur- 
chase of  portions,  much  embarrassment  would  not  be  the  con- 
sequence, relative  to  the  portions  belonging  to  Indian  pro- 
prietors. And  surely  there  are  waste  lands  enough,  without 
the  perplexities  of  various  claimants,  and  with  these,  experi- 
ments may  commence.''* 

The  state  of  learning y  moraiSy  and  religion  in  India^  fiu*- 
ther  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  European  colonization. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  placed  in  a  very  striking  view 
by  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend  of  India:'—''  There  is  no  re- 
ligion, which  does  not  exercise  a  decisive  and  sensible  influ- 
ence over  the  secular  habits  and  temporal  welfare  of  its  vo- 
taries. Among  all  systems  of  faith,  in  this  respect  Hindoism 
stands  foremost.  It  has  carried  the  rage  for  regulation,  to  a 
degree  of  harassing  and  microscopic  minuteness,  totally  for- 
getting, that  the  wisdom  of  legislation  appears  as  much  in  what 
it  spares,  as  in  what  it  touches.  It  has  left  ito  followers  free 
in  no  one  movement ;  it  has  attached  to  every  action,  how- 
ever indifferent,  some  religious  reward  or  penalty.  It  presses 
on  its  votaries  with  the  ubiquity  and  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere.   It  has  imposed  greater  fetters  on  national  industry 

*  West  Rev.,  Oct  1820,  p.  23. 
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than  any  btiier  rdigion,  and  were  all  its  injimctjona  allowed 
full  operation^  the  whole  bnsinees  of  life  would  stand  still. 
The  temporal  misery  it  has  produced  is,  alas !  too  visible  in 
this  country,  which  nature  has  adorned  with  her  richest  gifts ; 
and  could  the  natives^  without  the  risk  of  losing  cast,  and 
sinking  in  public  estimation,  deliyer  themselves  from  the  civil 
restrictions  ^ith  which  it  has  bound  them,  th^  would  dis- 
solve them  without  any  hesitation.  Hindoism  has,  for  twenty 
centuries,  been  progressively  developing  its  character  and 
tendencies  on  a  grand  theatre,  and  we  have,  in  the  present 
state  of  India,  the  product  of  its  labours.  Let  Christianity, 
genuine,  vital  Christianity,  obtain,  only  for  two  centuries,  the 
same  ascendancy  which  idolatry  has  enjoyed  in  India,  and 
how  completely  would  the  £ice  of  the  country  be  changed ! 
^'  As  Hindoism  is  incapable  of  carrying  forward  a  nation  in 
I  the  career  of  improvement,  so  neither  is  it  adapted  for  a  high. 
i  state  of  civilization ;  they  cannot  co-exist ;  but  while  there  is 
I  no  species  of  improvement  to  which  Hindoism  is  not  hostile, 
I  there  is  none  which  Christianity  does  not  foster.  From  a 
careful  examination,  therefore,  of  the  tendency  of  Hindoism 
and  Christianity ;  and  a  comparison  of  their  effects,  incontea- 
tibly  developed  in  India  and  England,  it  is  not  presumptuous 
to  assert,  that  India  stands  ]2^culiqil^n_need^of_Chnstiam^ 
We  need^Christianity  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the  funeral 
pile,  into  which  superstition  is  annually  casting  its  victims^ 
and  to  send  back  the  mother  to  the  relief  of  her  wretched 
family.*  We  need  Christianity  to  annul  the  prohibition  for 
widows  to  marry,  to  remove  the  thousands  of  widows  annually 
created,  out  of  &e  reach  of  danger  and  disgrace,  and  to  restore 
them  to  the  bosom  of  society; — ^to  teach  women  to  read,  to 
cultivate  their  intellectual  fisu^i^ties,  to  raise  them  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  to  open  to  society  the  benefit  of  their  influence. 
Hindoism  has  practically  taught  its  followers,  that  the  great 
bulk  of  mankina  exist  only  for  the  Brahmuns,  that  the  whole 
duty  of  man  consists  in  implicit  faith  in  the  Vedas,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  priesthood.  It  has  forbidden  the  exercise  of 
reason  on  the  most  important  interests  of  society;  it  has 
locked  up  all  knowledge  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  then  forbidden  them  to  study 
it  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation.  We  need  Christianity  to 
break  up  this  system,  to  dissolve  the  unnatural  distinctions  of 
the  cast,  to  teach  the  natives  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  their  Maker,  and  to  introduce  a  tone  of  manly  fiee- 


*  Christianity  has  conferred  this  blessing  upon  British  India.— Auth. 
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dom  both.in  thought  an^  action— rto.coltirate  ^the  language 
of  the  people^  qsdA  to  encourage  a  spirit.of  inquiry  after-truth. 
We  need  Christianity  •  to  abol^h  the  long  and  dreary  pilgrim- 
ages so  inimical  to  hap]»ness,  »o  destruc^ve.tohumaa  life, — 
to  subvert  the  system  of  religious^mendicity, — ^to  suppress*  the 
numberless  feasts,  and  to.restore^the  time « which  they  destroy 
to  national  industry.  Wo^reqiHre  the  pure  faith  and  unble- 
mished morality  of  the  Gospel  in  lieuoftheadoration  of  trees, 
rivers,  and  beasts,  and  the  licentious  example  of  the  gods* 
We  need  Christianity,  to  -restore  to  Grod  his  just  rights,  and 
to  man  his  legitimate  inriyileges.  We.need  it,  finally,  andin 
the  opinion  of  ^ome'this-may  appear  t|^  most  urgent- want, 
to  developed  the  vast  resources  of  this  rich  country,  to  remove 
every  obstacle  to  its  occupying  that  elevatedrank.in  the  scale 
of  nations,  which  it  is  so  weU  able  by  nature,  to  sustain.'^* 

The  late  Bishop  Heber  describes  the  nature  and  influence 
of  Hindoism,  in  the  correspondence  which  closes  the  Narra- 
tive of  his  Journey  through  the  Upper  Prpvinces  of  India. — 
'^  It  is  necessary  to  see  idolatry,  to  be  folly  sensible  of  its  mis- 
chievous effects  on  the  human  mind.  But  of  all  idolatries  of 
which  I  have  ever  read  or  heard,  the  religion  of  .the  Hindoos 
appears  to  me  the  wont;  in  the  degrading  notions  which  it 
gives  of  the  Deity ; — ^in  the  endless  round  of  its  burdensome 
ceremonies,  which  occupy  the  time  and  distract  the  thoughts, 
without  rither  instructing  or  interesting  its  votaries; — ^inthe 
filthy  acts  of  uncleanness  and  cruelty,  not  only  permitted,  but 
enjoined  and  inseparably  interwoven  with  these  ceremonies ; 
— ^in  the  system  of  casts,  a  svstem  which  tends,  more  than 
any  thing  else  the  devil  has.mvented,  to  destroy. the  feelings 
of  general  benevolence,  and  to  make  nine  tenths  of  mankind 
the  hopeless  slaves  of  the  remainder; — ^and,  in  the  total 
absence  of  any  popular  system  of  morals,  or  any  single  lesson 
which  the  people  at  large  ever  hear,  to  live  virtuously  and  do 
good  to  each  other.  I  do  not  say,  that  there  are  not  some 
scattered  lessons  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  their  ancient 
books ;  but  these  books  are  neither  accessible  to  the  people 
at  large,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  read  them ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  the  sins  that  a  soodra  is  taught  to  fear  are  killing  a 
cow,  offending  a  Brahmun,  or  neglecting  one  of  the  many 
frivolous  rites  by  which  their  deities  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
cUiated.  Accordingly,  though  the  general  sobriety  of  the 
Hindoos  affords  a  very  great  fiiciht^  for  the  maintenance  of 


*   FrieDd  of  India,  (Quar,  Ser.)  May  1826,  pp.  53—55.    See  also, 
Statham*8  Indian  Recollections,  pp.  d49«-364. 
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public  order  and  decorum,  I  really  hare  never  met  with  a  race 
of  men  whose  standard  of  morality  is  so  low;  who  feel  so 
little  shame  on  being  detected  in  a  falsehood,  or  so  little  in- 
terest in  the  sufferings  of  a  neighbour,  not  being  of  their  own 
cast  or  family ;  whose  ordinary  and  familiar  conversation  is 
so  licentious ;  or,  in  the  wilder  and  more  lawless  districts,  who 
shed  blood  with  so  little  repugnance. 

^^  Their  own  religion  is  indeed  a  horrible  one :  fax  more  so 
than  I  had  conceived.  It  gives  them  no  moral  precepts ;  it 
encourages  them  in  vice  by  the  style  of  its  ceremonies,  and 
the  character  of  its  deities ;  and,  by  the  institution  of  cast,  it 
hardens  their  heart  against  each  other  to  a  degree  which  is 
often  most  revolting.  A  traveUer  taHs  down  sick  in  the  streets 
of  a  village;  (I  am  mentioning  a  fact  which  happened  ten  days 
ago !)  nobody  knows  of  what  cast  he  is,  therefore  nobody 
goes  near  him  lest  they  should  become  polluted : — ^he  wastes 
to  death  before  the  eyes  of  a  whole  community,  unless  the 
jackals  take  courage  from  his  helpless  state  to  finish  him  a 
little  sooner;  and,  perhaps,  as  happened  in  the  case  to  which 
I  allude,  the  children  are  allowed  to  pelt  him  with  stcmes  and 
mud.  The  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking  was  found  in  this 
state,  and  taken  away  bv  a  passing  European ;  but,  if  he  had 
died,  his  skeleton  would  probably  have  lain  on  the  road  side 
till  the  vultures  carried  it  away,  or  the  magistrates  ordered  it 
to  be  thrown  into  the  river !  A  friend  of  mine,  some  months 
ago,  found  a  miserable  wretch,  a  groom  out  of  employ,  who 
had  crept,  sick  of  a  dysentery,  into  his  court  yard.  He  had 
remained  there,  in  a  comer  on  the  pavement,  two  days  and 
nights.  Perhaps  twenty  servants  had  been  eating  their  meals 
within  six  yards  of  him,  yet  none  had  relieved  him — none  had 
so  much  as  carried  him  into  the  shelter  of  one  of  the  out- 
houses, nor  had  any  taken  the  trouble  to  tell  their  master! 
When  reproved  for  this,  their  answer  was,  '  He  was  not  our 
kinsman.*  ^ Whose  business  was  it?'  ^How  did  we  know 
that  the  Sahab  would  like  to  be  troubled  ?*  I  do  not  say 
these  are  every  day  instances :  I  hope  and  believe  not  Nor 
would  I  be  understood,  as  denying  that  alms  to  religious  men- 
dicants are  given  to  a  great  amount  in  Bengal ;  or  that  several 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  in  what  they  consider  good  works, 
— such  as  constructing  public  tanks,  making  roads  to  places 
of  pilgrimage,  building  pagodas  and  ghauts,  are  liberal.  I 
only  mention  these  instances,  because  none  of  those  that  heard 
them,  seemed  to  think  them  unusual  or  extraordinary.  In  a 
Christian  country,  1  tliink  they  could  not  have  happened; 
and  they  naturally  arise  from  the  genius  of  the  national  religion, 
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which,  by  the  distinction  it  establishes,  makes  men  worse 
than  indiflferent  to  each  other.''* 

Lord  Teignmouth  thus  sketches  the  character  of  the  Hin- 
doos.— ^^  If  I  were  to  describe  the  Hindoo  character  generally, 
allowing  for  individual  exceptions,  I  should  define  it,  a  com- 
pound of  insincerity,  servility,  and  dishonesty.    Their  master 
passion  is  self-interest,  which  they  pursue  through  all  the 
mazes  of  cunning  and  duplicity,    llieir  disregard  for  veracity 
is  most  striking;  and  the  detection  of  fiadsehood  excites  ho 
other  sensation  than  that  of  regret,  for  the  failure  of  the  pur- 
pose it  was  intended  to  answer.     Their  charity  has  more  of 
ostentation  than  of  benevolence.     The  apathy  tcith  which 
they  see  their  fellow  creatures  suffering  pain  and  distress  is 
also  very  remarkable.    Their  boasted  tenderness  to  the  brute 
creation  is  a  negative  quality,  extending  no  finrther  than  to 
the  not  depriving  animals  of  life,  without  any  efibrt  to  prolong 
it  or  render  it  comfortable.    The  most  unerring  index  to  the 
national  character  of  any  people  is,  to  learn  their  own  senti- 
ments of  each  other ;  and  no  people  shew  more  reciprocal 
distrust,  than  exists  among  the  individuals  of  every  tribe  and 
family.     In  every  country  where  idolatry  has  obtained  a\ 
complete  establishment^  we  not  only  find  a  general  debaseA 
ment  of  the  moral  principle^  and  corresponding  corruption  of\ 
manners^  but  even  licentiousness^  and  the  most  shockingX 
cruelty,  deriving  a  sort  of  sanction  from  the  Religion  itself,  \ 
or  from  the  authority  of  customs  and  practices  founded  upon  \ 

itrn 

The  paucity  of  European  inhabitants  and  Christian  Aft- 
nisters,  in  India,  is  deserving  of  serious  notice  in  reference 
to  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  number  of  Euro- 
peans in  India  is  very  inconsiderable.     ^^  The  English  (says 

—Mr -g  ■  .. ___iL  _  ~r 

*  Heber's  Joar.,  vol.  ii.  po.  384, 385,  313, 314.  See  also,  Tytler's  Coit- 
stderations  on  the  state  of  Indian  rol.  i.  pp.  243,  296. 

f  CoDsiderations  on  Oommunicatinsrto  the  Natires  of  India  the  Enow- 
ledge  of  Christianity,  pp.  81,  82, 92.  (Hatchard.)— 1808. 

X  "  Making  roads,  digging  tanks,  and  planting  trees,  among  the  Hin- 
doos, are  religious  duties,  ana  almost  every  rich  man  performs  one  or  another, 
or  often  the  whole;  bat  as  the  inducement  is  to  obtain  celestial  fayour, 
public  utility,  is,  on  these  occasions,  little  consulted,  and  the  works  fre- 
quently prore  nuisances.  The  plantation  usually  consists  of  trees  totally 
useless,  or  of  sour  resinous  mangoes,  and  soon  becomes  jungle,  the  harbour 
of  wild  beasts  which  devour  tiavellers.  The  tank  declines  to  a  dirty  puddle, 
which  is  soon  choked  up  with  weeds  generating  disease ;  and  the  road  is 
wholly  useless  to  passengers,  as  it  does  not  lead  from  one  market  to  another, 
but  commonly  from  the  house  of  the  founder  to  some  temple  which  he 
chooaes  to  frequent,  or  to  some  tank,  or  rirer,  where  he  performs  his  ablu- 
tions." Hamilton's  Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 
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Heber)  in  the  Upper  Provmcas  are  ofcoorae  thinly  scatteted, 
in  proportion  to  either  the  multitude  oi  the  heaihenor  the 
extent  of  teiritoiy.  They  are,  howev^,  more  numerous  than 
I  expected ;  though  there  are  yeiy  few  indeed  who  are  not  in 
the  civil  or  militaiy  employ  of  •Grovemment.    The  Indigo 

Jlanters  are  chiefly  confined  to  Bengal."*^  '^^  Colonel  and 
Irs.  Raper  and  Dr.  Kmpson  are  the  only  Europeans  resident 
at  Jyepoor.'^t  Of  the  want  of  medical  as  well  as  ministerial 
characters,  the  Bishop  observes  on  one  occasion  when  at 
Furreedpoar  i^^^^At  present  Mr.  Wamei'4s  house  (the  Magis- 
trate of  these  districts)  was  full  of  ladies,  fugitives  fi-om  ChU^ 
iagong;  but,  excq>t  his  own  fieimily  and  inmates,  he  had  no 
society,  no  Europeans;  not  even  a  mediccd  man  being ttdthin 
wry  many  mUes.^^X^  The  Author  has  travelled  a  hundred 
miles  in  Orissa  without  seeing  a  European.  This  scarcity  of 
Europeans  is  impolitic  in  the*  Government  ^^  In  the  course 
of  this  day's  march,"  says  the  late  Bishop -Heber,  when  near 
Shahjehanpore,  ^^  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  proves,  I 
think,  how  much  the  people  of  this  counixy  look  up  to  the 
English' for  help  and  counsel  in  all  emergencies.  I  was  going 
along  a  jungly  piepe  of  road,  when  I  saw  a  little  cluster  of 
travellers,  of  the  lower  class,  surrounding  somebody  on  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  they  saw  me,  they  immediately  ran  up, 
saying  that  one  of  their  friends  was  sick,  and  they  begged  me 
to  look  at  him  and  give  him  medicine.  What  struck  me  was, 
the  immediate  impulse  which  led  these  men  to  suppose,  on 
seeing  a  European  riding  along  the  road,  that  he  was  likely  to 
help  and  advise  them.  Surely,  if  this  opinion  is  general,  it 
must  be  one  of  the  best  holds  we  have  on  our  Indian  empire.*'|| 
The  following  extracts  from  the  late  Bishop  Hebefs  Jour- 
nal, place  this  subject  in  a  painftdly  interesting  light  Of 
Barrackpore,  where  the  Governor  General  has  his  country 
seat,  and  where  there  are  very  large  cantonments,  the  Bishop 
says,  ^^I  went  by  water  early  enough  in  the  morning  to 
preach  to  the  congregation,  which,  for  want  of  a  Church, 
assembles  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Government  house."1[ 

When  he  was  at  Daccaf  in  July  1824,  he  observed,  **  I 
met  a  lady  to-day  who  had  been  several  years  ELtNusserabad, 

*  Jour.,  vol.  ii.  p.  370.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  11.  X  ^.'ie2. 

§  '*  Abdullah,  a  servmnt  of  the  Bishop,  when  on  their  voyage  to  Dacea^ 
sent  to  an  Indigo  establishment  near  them,  to  know  if  any  bread  or  learen 
was  attainable:  the  answer  was,  that  the  Sahabs  had  nothing  of  the  hind^ 
and  never  got  any  thing  better  than  the  vnleavened  bread  of  the  counirff/* 
Vol.  i.  p.  121.  II  pp.  596, 466.  Hamilton's  Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

IT  Jour.,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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in  Rajpootanay  and  during  sewn  fears  of  her  stay  in  India 
had  never  seen  a  clergyman,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  going 
to  church.  This,,  however,  was  a  less  temous  excommunica- 
tion than  had  been  the  lot  of  a  very  good  and  religious  man, 
resident  at  Tipenihf  or  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood, 
fcho  uHMj/or  nineteen  years  the  only  Christian  within  seventy 
milesy  and  at  least  three  hundred/rom  any  place  qf^ufarship  II 
Occasionally  he  has  gone  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  Chitta- 
gongy  about  as  tax  from  his  residence  as  York  from  London ! 
These  are  sad  stories,  and  in  the  case  of  Nnsserabad  I  hope 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  remedy ^^ 

At  Patnay  ^^The  service  was  performed  in  a  large. and  con- 
venient room,  the  court  of  appeal,  and  a  handsome  service 
of  communion  plate  was  produced,  preserved  from  the  time 
that  the  Company's  Chaplain,  now  removed  to  Dinapore^ 
was.  stationed  at  Patna.t  A  very  earnest  and  general  wish 
was  expressed,  that  Government  would  still  allow  them  a 
Chaplam.  This,  with  the  present  establishment  and  the 
great  demands  on  it,  is,  I  fear,  never  likely  to  be  granted. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  and  convenience  to  the  place, 
and  attended  with  little  expense,  if  an  aUowance  were  made 
to  the  Chaplain  at  Dinapore,  for  a  lodging  and  palanquin 
hire,  and  he  were  enjoined  to  visit  Patna  once  a  month. 
Some  measure  of  the  kind,  with  regard  to  this,  and  many 
other  stations^  almost  similarly  situated,  I  hope  myself  to 
suggest  to  Government,  as  soon  as  I  am  better  informed  in 
the  necessary  details  of  the  plans.'':t 

Of  DinaporCy  the  account  is  very  humiliating.  ^^  Every 
thing,  in  fact,**  says  the  Bishop,  ^^  is  on  a  liberal  scale,  except 
what  belongs  to  the  church,  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  and  neighbourhood.  The  former  I  found  merely 
a  small  and  inconvenient  room  in  the  barracks,  which  seemed 
as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  an  hospital  ward ;  the  reading- 
desk,  surplice,  books,  &c.,  were  all  meaner  and  more  shabby 
than  are  to  be  seen  in  the  poorest  village  chapel  in  England 
or  Wales.  There  were  no  punkahs,  no  wall  shades,  or  other 
means  for  lighting  up  the  church ;  no  glass  in  the  windows, 
no  font,  and,  till  a  paltry  deal  stand  was  brought  for  m^  use 
out  of  an  adjoining  warehouse, no  communiontable !  Bishop 
MidcUeton  objected  to  adnunister  confirmation  in  any  places 
but  churches  regularly  built,  ftimished,  and  consecrated;  but 
though  I  do  not  think  that  in  India  we  need  be  so  particular, 

*  Jour.,  tqI.  i.  p.  146.  f  The  popnlatioii  of  Patna  is  estimated 

at  300,000.--AuTH.  X  Joor.,  vol.  i  p.  342. 
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I  heartily  wished,  in  the  present  case,  to  see  things  more  as 
they  should  be,  and  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them. 
Nor  in  more  essential  points,  was  there  much  to  console  me 
for  this  neglect  of  external  decencies.  I  had  orHLj  fofirteen 
candidates  for  confirmation,  some  of  them  so  young  that  I 
almost  doubted  the  propriety  of  admitting  them ;  and  there 
were  perhaps  a  dozen  persons  beside  in  the  church. 

^Of  the  European  regiment,  though  it  was  ^in  ordem^ 
that  the  men  should  attend  'church  erery  Sunday,  reiy  few 
ever  came,  and  seldom  any  officer  but  the  adjutant ;  and  the 
neighbouring  planters  seemed  utterly  without  religion  of  any 
kind, — ^neyer  applying  to  the  clergyman  except  for  marriage, 
burial,  and  baptizing  of  their  children.  The  present  room 
barely  affords  accommodation  for  half  the  soldiers  who  might 
be  expected  to  attend,  without  leaving  any  for  the  officer^ 
families  or  the  neighbouring  planters.  These,  therefore, 
though  room  is  generally  to  be  had,  have  an  excuse  to  offer 
to  their  consciences  for  not  attending ;  and  it  is  really  true, 
for  women  and  children  of  the  upper  classes  to  sit  jostling 
with  soldiers  in  a  small  room,  without  punkahs,  with  a  drive 
of  perhaps  three  or  four  miles  before  and  after  service,  is  not 
a  prospect  of  making  a  man  very  fond  of  bringing  his  family 
to  attend  divine  service.  A  spacious,  airy  church,  would 
greatly  remove  these  difficulties.  Government  did,  I  under- 
stand, promise  one  some  time  back :  but  the  military  officers, 
to  whom  the  preparation  of  the  estimate  and  plan  were  left, 
took  no  trouble  in  the  business !  What  I  saw  and  heard, 
both  at  and  after  church,  made  me  low  and  sad ;  to  which,  per- 
haps, the  heat  of  the  day  greaUy  contributed.*'* 

At  Ghazepoor  **  some  difficulties  were  felt  about  a  proper 
place  for  divine  service  next  day ;  the  place  (an  old  riding- 
house)  which  had  been  used  as  a  church  before  the  station 
lost  its  Chaplain,  being  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  that  the^Quarter 
Master  had  reported  it  sometime  since  to  Government,  as 
unsafe  for  any  persons  to  assemble  in.  A  Mr.  Watson,  a 
tradesman  in  the  place,  however,  offered  his  long  room, 
(generally  used  for  auctions,  and  sometimes  for  assemblies,) 
which,  as  the  European  regiment  is  absent,  and  the  probable 
congregation  less  numerous  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been,  answered  the  purpose  extremely  well,  being  large,  airy, 
and  furnished  with  seats  and  punkahs.^'t 

At  Chunar^  in  Sep.  1824,  the  Bishop  writes: — ^^^This 
morning  I  had  the  agreeable  surprise  to  find  Messrs.  Macleod 

*  Jour.,  vol.  i.  pp.  244—247.  f  p.  261. 
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and  Frazer,  had  come  from  Benares  during  the  night.  We 
went  to  ehurch  together,  where  I  also  found  Mr.  Morris.  I 
had  consequently  four  clergymen  with  me,  besides  the  Cate- 
chists  Bowley  and  Adlington :  a  more  numerous  body  than 
couldy  thirty  years  ago^  have  been  mustered  in  the  whcie  Pre* 
sidency  of  Fort  WiUiam  I  "* 

Of  the  efficiency  of  the  Clergy,  the  Bishop  wrote  to  J. 
Thornton,  Esq.,  May  1825: — ^^^I  am  now  spealdng  of  the 
means  of  religious  improvement  afforded  to  a  young  man  in 
India,  and  I  am  very  thankful  to  be  able  to  say,  that  though 
we  are  still  most  lamentably  short  of  hands,  for  one  and 
thirty  Chaplains  is  a  very  bare  complement,  and  it  will  sel- 
dom happen,  that  more  than  one-half  of  those  will  be  resident 
and  effective  at  the  same  time ;  still,  if  a  young  man  can  get 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  a  sermon  in  Bengsd,  the  chance 
is,  that  he  will  hear  what  wiQ  do  him  good !  ^fX 

It  will  probably  be  asked  by  some.  But  have  not  the  Mis- 
sionaries, sent  to  India  by  various  Societies,  supplied  in  a 
great  degree  the  spiritual  necessities  of  India  i  Alas !  ^^  the 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few."  In  some 
parts  of  Hindostan  there  is  "  a  £unine  of  hearing  the  word  of 
the  Lord."  From  Calcutta  to  Madras  is  1050  nules,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  Clergyman  and  a  Missionary  at  V  izagapa- 
tam,  there  are  only  the  Author's  few  colleagues  in  Orissa,  in 
the  whole  route.  From  Cuttack  to  Bombay  is  about  1000 
miles,  and  there  is  only  a  Chaplain  or  two  in  the  Mahratta 
states  to  be  found  in  the  whole  journey.  Multitudes  of  the 
subjects  of  Britain  in  India  have  not  heard  the  name  of 
Christ  Would  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  which  has  been 
described,  have  existed,  if  colonization  had  been  promoted 
in  India  for  half  a  century  ? 

The  slow  progress  of  the  Citrilization  and  Evangelization 
of  India  might  naturally  be  expected  from  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  want  of  Europeans  in  India  is  very  sensibly 
felt  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  country.  The  paucity 
of  European  Magistrates,  and  the  well  known  character  of 
the  Darogahs,  account  for  the  present  state  of  society  in  the 
country.    The  following  statements  from  Hamilton's  Hin- 


*  Jour.,  vol.  i.  p.  310.  f  Vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

X  "There  are  many  stations  at  which  detachments  of  soldiers  are  fixed, 
which  a  Chaplain  onhr  visits  alternate  months,  or  sometimes  four  Sundays 
in  a  year.  Indeed  it  has  heen  only  within  the  last  two  years,  by  the  great 
exertions  of  Archdeacon  Barnes  in  Bombay,  and  by  my  own  influence  with 
the  Supreme  Government,  that  even  this  nnd  of  occasional  and  itinerant 
4rTice  has  been  provided  for.    Feb.  1626."    (Jour.  vol.  ii.  p.  432.) 
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dostan  are  painfiiUj  eonfirmailary  of  time  remaiks.    ^  Tlie 
jail  ia  always  Ae  moat  pioniineixtedificeiii  a  Bengal  district.*** 

'^The  Boglipcre  district^  tlioag^  not  so  populous- as  some 
others^  is  of  sueh  extent,  that  it  is  difficidt  for  the  Magistrate 
to  exercise*  an  efficient  control,  some  of  the  tannahs,  or 
police  stations,  being  100  miles  from  head-qaarters.''t 

*'ln  1815,  the  Magbtrate  of  AUahabadj  had  forty-seTen 
police  stations  under  his  control ;  some  situated  seTcnty'  or 
eighty  miles  from  head^qnartezs.'']: 

The  character  of  the  Dazogahs  and  their  minions  in  office, 
clothed  with  a  little  ^  brief  authority,'  is  known  to  all  who 
have  resided  in  India.  ^'  In  many  mstances  a  Darogah  of 
police,  with  his  myrmidons  on  scanty  allowance,  prove  the 
scourge  of  the  division  over  which  he  presides.  A  Darogah 
is  allowed  only  twenty-five  rupees  per  mensem,  out  of  wluch 
he  is  to  provide  himself  and  family  with  food  and  raiment 
suitable  to  the  apparent  respectability  of  his  (^ce,  and  pay 
the  expense  of  a  dozen  joomOTs  duiing  the  month  into  the 
interior  of  his  jurisdiction.  His  establishment  is  only  ten 
men,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  400  square  miles  of  country, 
and  of  these,  the  west  country  Burkendawzes  appear  to  have 
no  other  object  in  view,  than  to  get  rich  as  fast  as  they  can 
by  lending  money  at  usurious  interest ;  a  pernicious  practice, 
to  which  they  are  all  greatly  addicted.''^ 

The  character  of  the  natives  of  Travancarty  as  given  by 
two  successive  Residents,  is  too  applicable  to  the  Hindoos 
generally.  One  of  the  Residents  remarked: — ^^'He  never 
knew  a  people  so  destitute  of  truth  and  honesty,  or  so  aban* 
doned  to  vice  and  corruption,  and  that  this  is  exactly  the 
opinion  they  entertain  of  themselves ;  while  the  other  asserts, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  men  to  be  found  to  whose 
habits  and  affections  the  practice  of  vice,  through  all  its  de- 
baring,  loathsome,  and  hideous  gradations,  seems  so  familiar.^'H 

What  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  people  of 
India?  The  advocates  of  the  India  Government  fail  not  to 
eulogize  its  efforts,  in  the  support  of  Colleges  and  Schools  for 
the  diiiusion  of  general  education.  But  what  is  the  amount 
of  these  exertions  ?  Would  not  an  Anglo-Indian  population 
increase  it  a  hundred  fold?  ^^What,"  says  amoaem  writer 
on  India,  ^^  in  fact,  after  all,  are  the  means  hitherto  applied  to 
the  worthy  objects  which  aU  these  instituti<»is  have  m  view  ? 


nw  '    ■■    »■ 


«  Vol.  i.  p.  190.  t  p.  360.    Oi  MowAeiabmi  and  BemNvv, 

see  pp.  \m^  a06.  X  p.  323.    See  also,  pp.  409, 434,  436. 

I  Vol.  i.  p.  20e.  II  Vol.  ii.  p.  z\y 
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Let  theitfi  be  regarded  as  operating  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  capital  and  its  yicinity,  and,  thddgh  still  small,  they  are 
somethitag ;  but  spread  them,  in  imagination,  over  the  vast 
population  of  India,  and,  estimating  them  at  ^e  highest  rate 
of  twolacs  of  nipees  per  amnmi,  we  shall  hare  less  than  one 
farthing  per  head  per  annum  itf  expend  on  the  education  of 
the  Hindoos,^*  These  are  somewhat  sweeping  charges;  but 
they  are  confirmed  by  the  recent  evidence  before  the  Lords' 
Committee  of  C.  Lnshington,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  to  the 
Bengal  Government  "Strong  as  is  the  interest  felt  by  the 
Government  in  the  object  of  educating  the  natives  of  India^ 
JCI  0,000  is  the  only  portion  of  a  territorial  revenue  of  about 
dE22,000,000  at  present  devoted  to  that  object;  except  some 
inconsiderable  additions ;  occasionally  a  few  'score  ponDdl^ 
a  month  are  given  to  other  iiistittttions  for  native  edueation.''t$ 

The  general  character  of  the  British  Government  in  India, 
in  neglecting  the  interests  of  Religion,  (how  much  more- in 
supporting  idolatry,  and  making  it  a  source  of  emolument  ?) 
is  very  reprehensible.  Bishop  Heber  remarks,  respecting  his 
journey  through  the  Independent  States  of  Western  India: — 
^'My  Bengalee  servants  say,  they  never  heard  of  such  a 
journey  as  mine  before,  and  that  ^  neither  mountains  nor  any 
thing  else  stand  in  my  way.'  This  is  all  absurd  enough  at 
the  present  moment ;  but  the  recollection  of  where  I  am,  and 
the  circumstances  of  convenience  and  safety  under  which  I 
have  traversed,  and  if  it  please  God,  am  about  to  traverse, 
regions  which  are  laid  down  as  terra  incognita  in  Arrow- 
smith's  map  of  1810,  ought  to  make,  and  I  hope  does  make, 
a  strong  impression  on  my  mind  of  thankfulness  to  that  great 
God,  whose  providence  has  opened  to  the  British  nation  so 
wide,  and  so  untried,  a  field  of  usefiilness ;  and  of  anxiety, 
lest  we  should  any  of  us,  in  our  station,  fall  short  of  those 
duties  which  this  vast  increase  of  power  and  dominion  im- 
poses on  us.  I  am  often  ready  to  break  into  lamentations  that, 
where  so  much  is  to  be  done  in  my  own  peculiar  profession,  tlie 
means  at  my  disposal  enable  me  to  accomplish  so  little,  % 

A  modem  writer  in  India,  very  jusUy  reprobates  the  conauct 
of  the  British  people  in  its  parsimonious  and  injurious  neglect 

*  Ori.  Herald,  vol  yii.  p.  468. 
t  Bast  India  Mag.,  May  1892,  p.  463.  See  Free  Trade  and  Colonization, 
Aco.,  p*  78* 

t  See  *'  7%e  Hittarv^  Detigt^^  and  Pment  State  cftke  BdigwiUy  Benevo^ 
lent,  and  Charitable  nutUuihnt  founded  5y  the  British  in  Calcutta  and  it$ 
Vicinity,  hy  C.  Lu$kinffUm,  E$q,,  1825.]'    Pabliahed  in  Cakatta. 

§  Jour.)  vol«  L  p.  ASd. 
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of  the  interests  of  Christianity  among  its  own  European 
subjects.    '^Observe  the  wretched  little  settlements  of  the 
Dutch  and  Portuguese,  of  every  nation,  save  that  one  to  whom 
unbounded  dominion  has  been  assigned  in  Asia;  is  th^re  any 
one  of  them  unprovided  with  the  neat,  though  humble  chapel; 
its  modest  spire ;   the  little  turret  where  chimes  the  bell,  to 
summon  ^Hwo  or  three  together/*  whose  requests  are  to  be 
granted?    At  Anjeugo,  Cochin,  Goa,  have  the  miserable 
remnant  of  nations,  once  powerful  as  ourselves,  permitted  the 
House  of  God  to  fkU  to  the  ground,  though  their  own  roofs 
are  in  ruins  ?     We  are  accustomed  to  be  very  loud  in  our 
abuse  of  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  these  nations,  but  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  which  is  most  respectable, — a  sincere 
though  mistaken  zeal  far  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ^  or  an 
utter  contempt  and  indifference  for  them  ?  '** 

The  indifference  of  the  British  Government  in  India  to  the 
interests  of  learning,  morality,  and  religion,  appears  in  the 
want  of  Schools,  Colleges,  Churches,  and  Ministers  of  Reli- 
gion. A  few  brief  extracts  firom  Hamilton's  Hindostan  will 
demonstrate  it  There  are  no  regular  schools  or  seminaries 
in  the  District  of  Bahar  in  which  the  Hindoo  or  Mahome- 
dan  law  is  taught;  students  in  these  branches  of  knowledge 
being  instructed  by  private  tutors.  It  was  remarked  by  the 
Magistrate  in  1801,  that  no  new  religious  buildings  of  any 
sect  were  constructing,  while  the  old  ones  were  going  rapidly 

to  decay  ,"t 

^^The  District  o{  Sliahabiul  contains  no  brick  nor  mud  pri- 
vate forts,  nor  are  there  any  schools  or  seminaries  within  its 
limits  where  the  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  laws  are  taughf  ^ 

^'  In  every  District,  subordinate  to  the  British  .authority 
throughout  Hindostan,  the  state  of  the  police  is  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  its  history,  and  its  jail  the  most  imposing 
edijice^''^  Colonization  would  give  imposing  edifices  of  a 
different,  and  a  far  more  reputable  and  beneficial  character. 

^'  In  the  District  of  Juanpore^  in  1 801 ,  there  were  no  private 
schools  or  seminaries  for  teaching  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 
law ;  such  had  existed,  but  the  lands  and  funds  destined  for 
their  maintenance  had  long  been  sequestered."|| 

'^  Besides  the  Catholic  churches,  there  are  at  Cochin  a  great 
population  of  Protestants,  the  remains  of  the  Dutch  colo- 
nists. Among  all  the  Europeans  settled  in  India,  the  Dutch 
have  the  merit  of  having  greatly  promoted  the  dissemination 

*  Ori.  Herald,  vol.  vii.  p.  136.        f  Vol.  ii.  p.  262.        %  PP-  ^280, 283. 
§  p.  298.     Of  Mwxaporey  see  p.  310.  ||  p.  314. 
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of  Chrifttianifyy  wherever  they  gained  a  settlement.  In  their 
time.  Clergymen  presided  over  Districts,  and  made  annual 
visitations,  but  all  religious  and  schoUistic  Institutions  have 
been  neglected,  since  the  tranter  of  the  country  to  the 
British  r* 

^^The  Mahomedans  have  become  numerous  in  the  Nepaul 
dominions,  and  are  increasing ;  as  they  are  zealous  in  pur- 
chasing girls,  and  propagating  their  sect,  Christianity  has  not 
been  equally  successful.  In  1802,  the  church  at  Catmandoo 
(the  capital)  was  reduced  to  an  Italian  padre,  and  a  native 

Portttguese."t 

The  state  of  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  when  thus  neg- 
lected in  India,  may  be  better  conceived  than  expressed.  The 
following  fact  speaks  volumes : — *^  There  are  a  few  families  of 
native  Portuguese  scattered  over  the  Rungpore  District,  but 
at  GoeUparay  there  are  as  many  as  twenty.  Here  they  are 
termed  choldars^  which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  soldier. 
None  of  them  can  either  read  or  write ;  only  two  or  three 
know  a  few  words  of  Portuguese,  and  they  have  entirely 
adopted  the  native  dress.  The  only  European  customs  they 
retain,  are,  that  the  women  courtesy,  and  the  men  shew,  by 
the  motion  of  the  hand  as  they  pass,  that  they  would  take  off 
their  hats  if  they  had  one !  The  men  retain  some  portion  of 
European  cLctivity,  and  are  much  feared  by  the  Natives ;  who 
employ  them  as  messengers  in  making  a  demand,  such  as  the 
payment  of  a  debt,  to  the  compliance  with  which,  they  think 
a  Uttle  fear  may  contribute.  The  females  gain  a  subsistence 
chiefly  by  sewing  and  distilling  liquors,  of  which  last  article, 
the  men  consume  as  much  as  they  can  afford,  and  retail  the 
remainder.  Concerning  the  Christian  religion,  they  appear 
to  know  little  or  nothing,  nor  have  they  any  priest.  Some- 
times they  go  to  Bowal,  near  Daccaj  in  order  to  procure  a 
priest  to  marry  them ;  but  in  general  this  is  too  expensive,  and 
they  content  themselves  with  the  pubhc  acknowledgment  of 
their  marriages.'']:  How  long  will  it  be,  ere  Britain  is  aroused 
to  fulfil  her  high  destiny  in  India,  by  promoting  as  far  as 
her  influence  extends,  and  her  ample  means  command,  the 
general  diflSdsion  of  the  blessings  of^  civilization  and  Christi- 
anity,  where  the  people  are,  to  use  the  significant  language 
of  Scripture — ^^  sitting  in  darkness,  and  in  the  region  and  sha- 
dow of  death  ?" 


*  Ham.  Hind.,  toI.  ii.  p.  907.  f  P-  ^1* 

t  Vol  i.  p.  212. 
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CHAP.  II. 

The  utility  of  colonization  in  India,  apparent  in  the  trnprove" 
ment  of  its  produce — the  increase  of  British  trade  and 
commerce  with  India,  and  the  Eastern  world — the  perma- 
nance  of  the  British  power  in  Hindostanr^ncrease  of  the 
civilization,  and  consequent  happiness  of  its  inkabit€mt9 — 
and  the  accelerated  progress  of  Christianity,  with  aU  its 
valiMble  institutions — con/irmation  of  the  statements, 

^j      One  of  the  £rst  advantages,  which  strikes  the  intelligent 
''  mind,  of  an  enlightened  colonization  in  India  is,  its  adaptation 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  produce  of  the  country. 

^'  It  will  be  necessary  to  gire  a  detailed  account  of  some  of 
the  staple  articles  of  the  Indian  commerce,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate me  adyantages  derived  from  European  industry,  the 
mischiefs  which  arise  out  of  its  exclusion,  and  the  long  train 
of  eyils  which  originate  in  restrictions  and  mionopolies.  We 
shall  select  the  articles  of  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  cof- 
fee,  and  pepper,  as  the  most  prominent  examples.  ^ 

^^  Indigo  is  the  article  which  suffers  the  least  from  the  per- 
nicious  interference  of  the  monopoly,  and  nearly  the  only  one 
which  receives  any  considerajUe  benefit  from  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  European  skill  and  capital.    Europeans  began  the 
culture  and  manufacture  of  indigo  about  for^-five  years  ago. 
What  was  manu&ctored  by  the  natives  of  India,  prior  to  that 
time,  was  trash  unfit  for  the  European  market,  then  almost 
wholly  supplied  by  South  America,  which  furnished  England 
alone  with  about  1,200,000  lbs.  weight    There  are  at  present 
in  Bengal  309  manufactories  of  indigo  for  exportation,  of 
which  thtrty^setfen  only  are  condncted  by  natives,  and  these 
in  imitation  ci^be  European  process.    The  Indians,  however, 
cannot  even  imitate  us  to  any  adv]antage  with  so  many  examples 
before  them,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  the  land,  to  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  their  competitors ;  for  the  indigo  thus  pre- 
pared is  fiill  15  per  cent  lower  in  value  than  that  manufactured 
by  Europeans;   and  as  to  indigo  made  by  the  old  native 
process,  it  is  still  wholly  unfit  for  the  foreign  market:  and 
even  when  re-manufactured  by  Europeans,  which  is  sometimes 
done,  it  is  still,  from  the  deterioration  it  has  undergone  in  their 
hands,  a  very  inferior  commodity.  The  average  yearly  quanti^ 
of  indigo  produced  for  some  time  back  in  the  British  dominions 
in  India,  has  ranged  from  eight  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
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to  BiBe  millions  of  poands  weight,  worth  from  £2,700,000  to 
dB3, 800,000.*  Here  is  a  property  worth,  on  an  average, 
dB3,000,000  per  annum,  created  solely  by  the  skill,  capital, 
and  enterprise  of  Brilish-bom  subjects  living  in  India,  on  mere 
sufferance.  In  1786,  the  import  of  Bengal  indigo  into  this 
coimtrj  was  245,000  lbs.  On  the  average  of  the  four  yean 
ending  with  1827,  it  amounted  yearly  to  6,054,799  lbs.  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  five  and  twenty-fold.  Before  Europeans 
undertook  the  manufacture  of  Indian  indigo,  it  was,  as  already 
stated,  so  bad  as  to  be  unsaleable  in  any  foreign  market  On 
an  average,  it  is  now  about  12f  per  cent  better  than  South 
American  indigo.  In  short,  about  four-fifths  of  the  consump- 
tion of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  is  now  supplied  wiihgood 
Indian  indigo,  a  commodity  which,  five  and  forty  years  ago, 
had  no  existence.  The  benefit  wUch  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufactures  of  Great  Britam  derive  directly  fix>m 
this  improvement  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen  in  India,  is 
too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon.  On  the  average  of  the  four 
rears  ending  with  1828,  the  total  yearly  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  was  2,421,879  lbs.  of  which  one*elevenih  part  only 
was  South  American,  the  whole  of  the  rest  being  East  Indian. 
The  benefit  generally  conferred  by  the  manufacture  of  Indian 
indigo  on  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this  country, 
amounts  to  this,  that  it  is  the  principal,  and  nearly  the  only, 
means  to  be  depended  upon^  which  the  monopoly-principle 
leaves  open  to  enable  IncQa,  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  of 
iki»  country y  and  that  it  does  so,  to  the  yearlp  vaiue  of  three 
millions  sterling, 

•  '^AU  that  can  be  said  in  respect  to  indigo  is,  that  it  suffers  less 
than  other  articles  from  the  mjurious  effects  of  the  monopoly- 
principle.  To  say,  however,  that  it  does  not  suffer,  woudd  be 
most  untrue.    The  prohibition  to  hold  lands,  or  to  take  se- 

*  "  The  following  is  the  process  of  making  indigo.  When  the  plant  is 
brought  in,  it  is  placed  in  a  large  vat  filled  with  water,  where  it  is  left  to 
steep,  until  the  cotouring  matter  is  extracted,  which  is  soon  done,  when  it 
b^^s  to  ferment  The  time  of  its  steeping  varies  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  €hreat  skill  and  judgment  are  necessary  to  know  when  to  let 
off  the  water  into  the  vat  below.  This  liquor  being  fully  impregnated  with 
ihe  colouring  matter,  is  then  beaten  by  the  natives  with  large  oars,  until  it 
appears  almost  like  curds  and  whey.  It  requires  great  experience  to  know 
wnen  it  is  beaten  enough,  to  let  the  particles  of  colour  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vat  When  it  has  thus  been  beaten,  it  is  left  to  settle ;  and  when  this 
is  accomplished,  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  sediment  is  carefiiUy  taken 
out  and  spread  into  calbM,  which  are  cut  into  squares  and  dried.  When 
completely  dry,  tboe  cakes  are  packed  in  chests  and  sent  to  market** — 
StatAam's  Indian  Eecolkctions,  1832,  p.  439. 
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curity  on  landB, — a  tax  equal  to  half  the  gross  produce  of  the 
land  imposed  upon  those  who  hold  it; — ^the  precarious  and 
dependent  footing  of  Europeans  living  beyond  the  protection 
of  the  King's  Courts ;  the  imperfect  administration  of  justice 
in  the  interior; — and  the  hostile  leaning  of  the  Government 
and  its  agents  towards  all  the  private  enterprises  of  British 
subjects,  are  most  serious  obstacles  to  this  branch  of  industry. 
One  would,  indeed,  have  thought,  without  knowing  the  results, 
that  they  must  have  proved  insuperable  impediments  to  a 
branch  of  industry,  which  is  the  only  one,  that  Europeans  have 
been  enabled  to  prosecute  with  success  in  India  upon  a  large 
scale.  But  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  British  enterprise  are 
capable  of  conquering  many  di£Elculties,  and  this  is  a  proud 
example  of  it 

^'  The  following  facts  respecting  the  cotton  trcule  will  place 
the  principle,  which  it  is  our  object  to  illustrate,  in  a  very  clear 
point  of  view.  In  the  year  1814,  or  the  last  of  the  East  India 
Company's  close  monopoly,  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  im- 
ported from  India  into  Great  Britain  was  2,850,318  lbs. ;  in 
1818  it  rose  to  67,456,411  lbs.,  but  afterwards  fell  off  greatly 
from  this  amount,  and  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending 
with  1827  it  was  only  18,821,217  lbs.  The  cause  of  this  is 
obvious  enough.  The  rude  produce,  of  unassisted  native  in- 
dustry, is  wholly  incapable  of  competing  with  the  improved 
produce  of  European  'industry,  in  the  different  colonies  of 
America  and  elsewhere.  The  best  East  India  cotton,  which 
is  that  brought  to  this  country,  (for  the  coarsest  is  consumed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  middling  sort  sent  to  China,)  is  inferior 
in  value  to  the  worst  tfiat  is  brought  from  any  other  couniry. 
It  is,  in  short,  nearly  in  the  condition  in  which  Indian  indigo 
was  before  it  was  manufactured  by  Europeans.  The  East  In<Ua 
cotton  in  the  London  market  is  inferior  to  the  best  West 
India  cotton  by  threepence  per  pound.  It  is  equal  to  half  the 
value  of  Berbice  cotton.  The  best  cotton  of  the  Spanish 
main  is  frdl  50  per  cent,  superior  to  it  Pemambuco  and 
modem  Egyptian  cotton*  are  at  least  60  per  cent  better, 

*  ''  The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  the  Turks,  or  the  Aiabs,  or  the  Copts 
of  Egypt,  acquired  all  at  once  the  art  of  growing  fine  cotton,  on  the  mere 
fiat  ot  the  Pacha.  A  Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Jwmel,  introduced  a  new 
species,  or,  at  least^  variety,  of  the  plant,  and  instructed  Mahomed  Ali,  hk 
officers  and  slaves  in  general,  in  the  European  mode  of  cultivation  and  pre- 
paration. As  appears  from  the  examination  of  their  mummies,  the  Egyp- 
tians seem  to  have  been  cultivating  cotton  to  very  little  purpose,  as  far  as 
quality  is  concerned,  for  about  four  thousand  years!  Monsieur  Jumel  did 
more  for  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  husbandry  in  a  few  months,  than 
the  primitive  civiUzatiun  of  the  East,  when  left  to  itself,  had  been  able  to 
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while  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  old  Levant  cotton  is 
just  what  it  was  before, — a  coarse  commodity,  fit  for  no  pur- 

Sose  but  that  of  making  candlewicks,  to  which  it  is  well 
Qown  to  be  appropriated.  Bourbon,  Manilla,  and  Sea 
Island  cottons  are  superior  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  To  what 
is  such  an  inferiority  owing,  but  to  this,  that  the  skill  of  Euro- 
peans  is  directed  to  the  culture  and  preparation  of  all  these 
varieties,  while  the  East  India  cotton  is  left  to  the  rude 
and  slovenly  industry  of  the  native  inhabitants  ?  In  fact,  no 
attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to  improve  the  cotton  of 
India.  It  is  grown  and  prepared  just  as  it  was  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  in  all  likelihood,  three  thousand.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  India  must  not  be  blamed  for  this.  They 
are  equal  in  capability  to  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
tropical  world,  and  superior  to  the  greater  number. 

^^The  consumption  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  in  1828  it  amounted  to 
732,152  bags.  Let  us  see  to  what  extent  the  British  domi- 
nions in  India,  adding  to  them  those  of  tributaries,  with  a 
suitable  soil  and  climate,  with  134,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
and  with  1,280,000  square  miles  of  territory,  have  contributed, 
under  the  management  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  the 
promotion  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  our  manu- 
fsM^tures.  On  the  average  of  the  years  1827  and  1828,  the 
annual  consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  197,544,880  lbs. ; 
of  which  the  United  States  of  America  furnished  151,834,800 
lbs.;  Brazil,  17,754,880  lbs. ;  Egypt,  6,957,600  lbs.;  the  West 
Indies,  9,010,560  lbs.;  and  the  East  Indies,  11,987,040  lbs 
The  deductions  to  be  made  firom  this  statement  are  sufficiently 
conclusive,  but  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  humiliating.  We 
depend  upon  a  rival  commercial  nation,  and  a  nation  which 
aims  at  becoming  a  manufacturing  one,  in  spite  of  nature  and 
circumstances, yor  nearly  seventy-seven  parts  in  the  hundred, 
of  the  raw  material  of  our  great  staple  manufacture.  The 
colony  of  a  nation  not  only  less  civilized  than  our  own,  but 
emanating  from  one  of  the  least  civilized  in  Europe,  furnishes 
us,  firom  territories  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  corresponding 
in  latitude  and  climate,  with  much  of  the  British  dominions 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  nine  parts  in  the  hundred 
of  our  consumption.  Egypt,  where  the  growth  of  exportable 
cotton  commenced  only  seven  years  ago,  furnishes  us  with 


effect  ID  forty  ages.  So  mucli  for  a  people,  who,  in  manners,  customs,  and 
ciTilization,  are  said  to  bear  Uie  nearest  resemblance,  of  all  othen,  to  the 
Hindoos!" 
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four  parts  in  the  huDdied  of  all  we  confUilie ;  and  the  do- 
minions of  the  East  India  Company,  whore  British  aoyeieign- 
ty  has  been  established  for  sixty-four  years,  contributes  only 
the  pittance  of  ^evenparU  in  the  hundred  to  the  material  of 
our  staple  manufacture*  This  is,  however,  very  fax  from  de- 
picting the  whole  amount  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  European  improvement  from  the  soil  of  India,  even  in 
this  limited  view  of  the  evil.  The  United  States  of  America 
not  only  furnish  us  with  above  twelve  times  the  quantity  that 
the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company  do,  but  that  quan- 
tity being  full  fifty  per  cent  more  valuable,  the  true  amount 
contributed  is  in  leality  eighteen-fold  as  great.  Brazil  not 
only  furnishes  us  with  above  forty-eight  per  cent  more  in 
quantity  than  India  does,  but  the  quality  of  what  she  supplies 
being  seventy-five  per  cent,  better,  she  necessarily  supplies 
160  per  cent  more  in  value.  But  what  is  still  more  mortify- 
ing than  all  this,  Mahomet  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  in  as 
much  as  the  average  of  his  cotton  is  above  eighty  per  cent 
better  than  the  average  of  Indian  cotton,  contributes  more 
towards  the  support  Of  bur  great  staple  manufacture,  than  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company  by  five  per  cent.  It  appears  by 
the  American  account^  that,  in  the  official  year  ending  Sep. 
30th,  1827,  the  United  States  exported  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  212,707,481  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  which  would  have 
afforded  employment  to  about  118,170  tons  of  shipping.  By 
the  same  accounts  it  appears,  that  of  the  tonnage  which  clear- 
ed out  from  the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  that  year,  218,519  tons  were  American,  99,114  only, 
British.  If  Uie  exportation  of  cotton  wool  was  in  a  due  pro- 
portion to  that  of  other  articles  of  merchandise,  (and  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  not,)  it  would  necessarily 
have  afforded  employment  to  81,297  tons  of  American  ship- 
ping, but  only  to  36,878  tons  of  EngUsh  shipping.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  our  Indian  possessions  capable  of  supplying 
us  with  the  cotton  which  we  must  now  receive  from  the 
United  States,  the  British  tonnage  employed,  instead  of  being 
36,873  tons,  would,  of  course,  amount  to  118,170  tons,  or 
there  would  be  additional  employment  for  British  ship]ringto 
the  extent  of  81,297  tons.  To  what  extent  does  the  Indian 
cotton  afford  employment  to  British  shipping  ?  To  the  ex- 
tent of  8,900  tons,  as  nearly  as  we  can  estimate  it  If  such 
statements  as  tkese^ — statements  which  no  ingenuity  or  arti^ 
Jke  can  gainsay^  do  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  merchantSj  the 
manufacturers^  the  shipowners,  and  the  landholders  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  in  short,  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
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hanauTy  power,  andproiperiiy  of  their  country j  to  thejlagrant 
eviU  infiieted  by  the  eystem  of  eaxUmon,  we  know  not  what 
wUL 

'^The  qnantity  oi  Mf$wir  imported  into  Oteat  Britain  from 
the  East  Indies,  m  1814,  wa^  only  4,904,368  lbs. ;  in  1826  it 
rose  to  88,399,536  lbs.  No  less  than  20,859,440  lbs.,  or  more 
than  one-half  of  this  last  amount  was  the  produce  of  the  is- 
land of  Mauritius ;  that  is  to  say,  the  imports  into  this  countnr 
from  a  small  island  with  an  area  of  372,628  acres,  one-elerentn 
part  of  which  only  is  under  any  culture,  and  one-fifteenth 
only  under  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane ; — the  imports  from 
an  island  with  a  someirtiat  precarious  climate,  and  a  fertili^ 
of  soil  not  Tery  distinguished ; — ^the  imports  from  an  island, 
that  at  the  utmost  contains  a  population  of  no  more  than 
ninety-five  Aousand  inhabitants;  and,  finally,  the  imports 
firom  an  island,  of  which  the  British  nation  had  possessed  the 
sovereignty  but  twelve  short  years,  are  greater  in  the  grand 
stwle  of  the  tropical  world,  not  only  than  those  of  all  British 
India,  of  which  we  have  possessed  the  sovereignty  five  times 
as  long,  with  its  area  of  600,000  square  miles,  its  population 
of  eighty-three  millions,  its  fertile  soil  and  its  genial  climate, 
but  larger  than  those  of  the  whole  Eastern  world  put  together, 
(the  said  small  island  excepted,)  embracing  a  population  of 
certainly  not  less  than  300,000,000  of  people !  In  the  first 
year  of  the  freo^trade  system,  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
India  rose  to  13,923,616  lbs.,  or  owing  to  the  mere  impetus 
given  by  the  cheap  freights  and  abundwt  capital  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  trader,  they  were  augmented  at  once  by  nearly  65  per  cent 
The  Indian  sugars,  however,  could  neither  be  imported  good 
enough,  nor  cheap  enough,  for  the  consumption  of  Europe, 
and  for  some  time  the  importations  were  little  better  than 
stationary.  In  due  time,  however,  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
commenced  in  the  Mauritius,  and  within  four  years  fix)m  the 
time  that  the  system  of  free  trade  came  into  operation,  there 
were  imported  from  that  island  into  QreatBritain  5,678,8881bs. ; 
this  was  in  1819.  In  the  following  year  there  were  imported 
firom  the  same  place  14,524,755 ;  and  in  1823,  27,400,887,— 
an  augmentation  of  382  per  cent  in  four  years. 

^*  The  inequality  of  duty  between  Mauritius  and  other  East 
India  sugars  is  not  the  cause  that  the  trade  in  the  one  article 
has  been  stationary,  and  in  the  other  advancing  with  an  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  of  increase.  A  new  soil,  as  yet  unex- 
hausted by  bad  husbandry,  the  introduction  of  European  ma- 
chinery, and  the  superintendence  of  European  resident  pro- 
prietors, are  tiie  true  causes.    During  the  last  eight  years 
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there  have  been  sent  to  the  idaoda  of  Bonibon  and  Manritiufi^ 
but  chiefly  to  the  latter,  by  a  single  iron  founder,  no  less  than 
two  hundred  sugar  tniUs,  the  greater  number  of  them  with 
steam-engines  attached  To  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company  not  one  has  been  sent.  There,  under  the  present 
system,  no  such  improyements  are  introduced.  The  existing 
system  is,  in  fact,  based  upon  the  exclusion  of  Eutopean 
skill  and  capital,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
efieciual  skill  and  capital,  from  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
and  its  productions.  Consequently,  the  sugar-cane  conti- 
nues to  be  grown  in  continental  Inoia  by  the  same  rude  hus- 
bandry, and  to  be  manufactured,  by  the  same  miserable  pro- 
cess as,  in  all  probability,  it  was  three  thousand  years  back. 

^^  A  short  description  of  the  Indian  modes  of  growth  and 
manufacture  will,  at  once,  shew  the  reader  that  it  is  hopeless 
\o  expect  from  them  either  a  good  or  a  cheap  product  The 
grower  is  a  miserable  peasant,  without  skill  and  without  capi- 
tal, paying,  as  a  tax,  to  the  East  India  Company,  from  fifty 
to  sixty,  and  even  seventy  per  cent  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  soil ; — ^who  neither  manures  his  ground,  understands  how 
to  relieve  it  by  a  rotation  of  crops,  or  makes  any  attempt 
whatever  to  improve  the  variety  of  the  plant*  The  sugar- 
mill  consists  of  two  small  rollers,  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  turned  in  opposition  to  each  other  by  two  men,  or 
by  a  wretched  bullock.  The  boUing  utensils  are  four  small 
coarse  earthen  pots,  of  about  the  value  of  two-pence.  The 
grinding,  boiling,  and  distilling  houses  are  one  and  the  same, 
and  consist  of  four  stakes  driven  into  the  groimd,  with  a  mat 
over  them  for  a  roof!  The  first  manufacturer  carries  the  pro- 
cess no  further  than  expissating  the  juice,  the  result  being  an 
ugly  brown  mass,  containing  both  the  sugar  and  molasses, 
lids  unsightly  product  is  carried  to  another  description  of 
manufacturer,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  a  hundred  miles  off, 
who  re-dissolves  it,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  alkalis  to  neu- 
tralize the  acid  which  has  been  generated  through  the  tedious 
and  paltry  process  of  his  predecessor,  gets,  after  all,  no  more 


*  ''  Tbirtf  yeaiis  ago,  the  cane  of  Otaheite  was  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies,  and  from  its  vast  superiority  oyer  the  old  rarieties  cultivated,  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  produce,  it  soon  superseded  all  others ;  indeed 
it  may  be  said  to  hare  produced  a  revolution  in  the  value  of  the  land.  This 
neat  improvement  has  been  introduced  into  Java,  into  the  Philippine  Is- 
uinds,  and  universally  adopted  in  the  Mauritius.  Not  so  in  that  portion  of 
the  Indies,  imder  the  special  protection  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India 
Company,  where,  down  to  the  jiresent  day,  itiioi  little  known  as  the  tree  of 
Kn/oi^iseP — MoteU^e  Treaiuecn  Sugar. 
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than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  this  ill  granulated, 
and  deficient  in  saccharine  matter.  What  chance  can  such 
barbarous  child's  play  as  this  have,  even  in  the  fidrest  and 
most  open  competition,  ivith  the  ingenuity,  the  judicious  eco- 
nomy, the  enterprise,  the  skill,  the  capital,  the  machinery, 
and,  what  is  not  less  potent  than  all  these,  the  commercial 
probitv  of  the  European  colonist  i 

^*  The  sugar-cane  is  known  to  be  an  indigenous  product  of 
India,  and  in  fact  it  is,  more  or  less,  a  product  of  agriculture 
in  every  considerable  country  of  die  vast  regions  compre- 
hended under  that  name,  firom  the  eighth  degree  of  south,  to 
the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latituae,  and  from  Persia  to 
China,  both  inclusive.  Of  all  this  wide  extent,  there  is  no 
portion  more  suitable  to  its  growth,  than  otir  aum  possesrions. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  point  so  long  admitted,  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  insist  upon  it  To  produce  sugar  in  abundance^ 
and  to  produce  it  of  the  beH  quality,  all  that  is  requisite  is 
to  remove  the  idle  and  pernicious  restraints  on  the  settlement 
of  Europea$is.  The  effect  of  this  must  be  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  European  capital,  skill,  and  machineiy,  to  ue 
production  of  the  most  important  of  all  tropical  commodities ; 
and  one,  without  a  firee  culture  and  free  commerce  in  which, 
half  our  expectations  of  extended  commerce  with  the  East 
must  end  in  disappointment 

'^  Indian  tobacco  is  a  still  more  deplorable  example  of  the 
slovenliness  of  Indian  husbandry,  than  even  cotton  or  sugar. 
This  commodity  has  been  so  long  and  so  generally  cultivated, 
and  used  throughout  Hindostan,  that,  although  unquestion- 
ably a  native  of  America  only,  some  speculators  have  imagin- 
ed the  probability  of  its  being  also  indigenous  to  India. 
Notwithstanding  diis  long  culture  and  long  use,  however,  the 
tobacco  of  India,  owing  to  the  sheer  ignorance  and  negligence 
of  the  native  grower,  is  the  very  worst  in  the  world,  and 
nearly  unfit  for  any  foreign  market;  altogether  so,  indeed,  for 
the  market  of  Europe.*  We  have  in  vain  looked  for  the 
article  of  Indian  tobacco  in  the  prices  current  of  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh.  Even  in  the  London 
prices  current  we  can  discover  it  but  occasionally.  In  fcu^t, 
only  a  trifling  quantity,  scarcely  worth  naming,  has  now  and 
then  been  impcnrted  for  trial,  in  the  urgency  and  difficulty  of 


»  ^  Trifling  quantities  of  tobaoco  are  sent  to  the  Pegoans  and  Malays, 
people  less  ciTuised  than  the  Hindoos  themselves.  Such  are  the  total 
exports  in  this  great  staple,  by  one  bundled  and  thirty-four  millions  of 
people  r* 
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finding  omittances.  The  following  is  its  condition : — The 
mere  husbandly  from  the  first  is  c<mducted  in  the  most  alo- 
venlj  mftDner.  In  gathering,  the  footstalks  are  left  appended 
to  the  leaves,  with  a  dae  proportion  of  earth  and  sand.  The 
bales  are  packed  in  a  careless  manner,  and,  consequentljy  die 
article  is  incapable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  a  long  voy- 
age. In  short,  the  commotEi^  iea<Aes  Europe  in  an  nnmar- 
ketahle  state,  wholly  unfit  for  competition  witii  what  has  been 
grown,  prepared,  and  brong^t  to  market  by  a  more  intelligent 
and  skilftd  industry.  The  very  lowest  quafity  of  Am«ican 
tobacco  is  worth  in  the  London  market  20  per  cent  more  than 
the  best  Indian  tobacco.  The  average  of  all  American  tobac- 
coes  is  above  IM)  per  cent  better.  The  very  finest  tobacco 
of  the  United  States  is  650  per  cent  more  valuable,  than  the 
finest  Indian  tobacco  brought  to  the  London  market  The 
reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  soil  or  climate  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  this  inferiority.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  hardy 
and  most  imiveisal  of  plants,  having  a  geographical  range  of 
at  least  fifty  degrees  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  equator.* 
Skill,  industry,  and  capital  alone  are  wanted  to  perfect  it  in 
India. 

^*  With  respect  to  the  suitableness  of  India  for  the  growth 
of  tobacco,  it  deserves  notice,  that  the  finest  sorts  already 
grown  there,  are  produced  in  latitudes  exacUy  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  countries  which  we  have  just  quoted,  as 
yielding  the  commodity  in  the  greatest  perfection.  In  one  or 
two  districts,  indeed,  even  native  industry  has  succeeded  in 

Producing  some  fine  parcels.  It  is  firom  ttiese  that  the  cele- 
rated  snuff  cf  Masulipatam  is  manufactured ;  but  the  reader 
must  not  imagine  that  this  is  the  product  of  native  ingenuity. 
The  natives  were  first  instructed  in  the  art  of  preparing  it  by 
the  French,  and  those  who  are  curious  in  tracing  inventions, 
will  find  it  to  this  day  uivariably  packed  in  botUes  of  French 
manufacture. 

^^  Of  coffee^  as  the  growth  of  British  India,  we  have  veiy 
little  to  say,  because,  in  reality,  the  production  of  this  article 
is  too  trifling  to  give  room  for  details.  Small  quantities  of 
coffee  have  been  produced,  for  some  years  back,  by  European 
speculators  in  the  southern  parts  of  India,  but  it  will  scarcely 
be  credited,  and  yet  it  is  strictly  true,  that  the  coffee  plant, 
introduced  a  century  ago  in  every  genuine  colonial  possession 

*  See  the  result  of  some  recent  improTements  in  the  cnltivation  of  tobacco 
and  cotton,  at  Cattack  in  OiiaBa.— E.  I.  Mag.,  Oct  1832,  p.  393. 
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o££iuopean  nodums,  whetlier  in  Ama,  at  in  America,*  should 
onlp  have  been  introduced  into  Bengal  in  ike  year  1823 ;  and 
thisy  too,  although  its  maiive  countij  be  withm  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Coaopany's  monopoly,  and  atdiough  the  Com* 
pany's  texritoiy  be  nearer  to^  and  bsis  had  all  along  a  far  more 
extensive  intercourse  with,  Arabia  than  any  of  the  parties 
which  have  elsewhexe  cultiraled  the  plant  so  tt^lj  and  so 
successfully.  A  few  enterprising  and  intelUgeilt  Europeans, 
encouraged  too  by  the  promise  cf  permission  to  hold  lands  on 
lease,  (for  this  purpose  only,)  commenced  the  cultiration  in 
the  year  1823— and  small  quantities  of  coffee  of  excellent 
quaUty  have  been  already  produced.  There  is  no  article  of 
colonial  produce,  which  illustxates  in  a  more  fbtcible  manner, 
the  beneficial  effects  of  European  care  and  superintendence, 
than  coffee.  In  Geu^t,  the  success,  with  which  it  is  grown  and 
brought  to  market,  affords  no  mean  test  jof  the  civilization  of 
the  nation  or  party  producing  it  Its  geographical  limits 
embrace  at  least  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 
It  is  a  hardy  plant  easily  acclimated ;  nor  is  it  remarkably 
fastidious,  even  in  point  of  localities,  prefening  only  moun- 
tainous tracks  unfit  for  the  growth  of  grain,  the  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  and  other  staples. 

'^  While  the  exclusion  of  European  capital  and  industry  in 
India  has  hindered  the  culture  of  coffee  in  that  country,  it  is 
instructive  to  learn  what  die  capital  and  industry  of  an  infe* 
lior  people  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  BraziL  a  country, 
as  we  have  already  said,  which,  ctf  all  others,  bears,  in  soil 
and  climate,  the  .nearest  resemblance  to  our  Eastern  posses- 
sions. In  the  year  1820  the  quantity  of  cofSse  produced  in 
Brazil  amounted  only  to  14,900,000  lbs. ;  in  1822  it  was 
24,300,000  lbs. ;  in  1824,  36,700,000  lbs. ;  in  1826, 41,600,000 
lbs. ;  and  in  1827,  57,900,000  lbs.  He^  is  an  increase,  in 
seven  years,  of  43,000,000  lbs.  The  culture  of  coffee  haa  been 
prosecuted  in  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  one  now  stated ;  but  the  produce, 
instead  of  having  increased,  as  in  this  case,  by  288  per  cent  is  so 
trifling,  in  amount,  that  the  coipmodityis  not  known,  even  by 
name,  in  the  market  of  Europe.   This  is  a  fair  example  of  the 

■        ..»■■■  I    ^11      I    ■  I     m>  ••  ■  f  ■    11  I  ■■    I        ■  ■    I.  ■  ■    ■ III. 

*  ''  In  1718  tbe  Datcli  began  to  cultivate  coffee  in  Snrinam ;  in  1721  the 
Frenoh  began  to  cultivate  it  at  Cajenne;  in  1727  at  Martinico;  and  in 
1728  the  English  began  to  eultivate  it  in  Jamaica."  See  A  treatise  concern- 
ing the  property  and  effects  of  coffee,  by  Benjamin  Motely,  M.  D.  '*  In  the 
year  1762,  or  sevmUf-uvm  years  ago,  the  export  of  coffee  from  Jamaica 
was  estimated  at  60,000  lbs.  weight,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  all 
India  at  piesent  exports  of  its  own  growth."— iHii. 
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eflfectB  of  colonication,  under  veacy  anfavourable  auspices,  and 
of  the  consequencefi  of  restraints  and  exclusions,  under  as 
fitvourable  ones  as  can  easily  be  imagined;  for,  in  the  first  case, 
we  have  Portuguese  colonists,  with  slaves  for  labourers,  and 
in  the  last  Eng^h  capitalists,  and  a  population  of  freemen  to 
cultivate  the  soiL 

''The  only  portions,  of  the  Continental  dominions  of  the 
East  India  Company,  where  pepper  is  grown,  is  the  coast  of 
Malabar ;  and  firom  thence  Europe  was,  at  one  period,  sop- 
plied  with  the  largest  portion  of  its  consumption.    That  part 
of  India  (to  judge  from  etymological  evidence)  is  the  parent 
country  of  the  plant,  from  whence,  however,  it  has  spread  to 
other  parts  of  India,  being,  at  the  same  time,  still  confined  to 
the  Eastern  worid.    The  total  produce  of  pepper  for  expor- 
tation has  been  estimated  at  42,812,500  lbs.,  of  which  Mala- 
bar produces  only  2,412,600  lbs.,  or  litde  more  than  one- 
seventeenth  part  In  1812  the  produce  of  pepper  in  Malabar  was 
3,238,640  lbs.    In  1826  it  feU  to  2,412,500  lbs.    The  cause  of 
this  decrease  in  the  cultivation  is  but  too  obvious:  a  heavy 
export  duty  was  at  first  levied  upon  the  commodity,  and  then 
a  land-tax  still  heavier,  in  the  absurd  and  vexatious  form  of  a 
tax  on  each  plant.    The  discussion  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's servants,  respecting  the  mode  of  levying  duties  on  this 
article,  is  exceedingly  curious.     One  officer  proposed  an 
export  duty  of  twenty-seven  per  cent,  without  considering, 
that,  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1813  did  not  authorize  tl^ 
locfid  government  to  impose  new  duties  of  customs,  without 
certain  inconvenient  references  to  England.    Another,  more 
knowing,  proposed  to  evade  the  law  by  substituting  a  land-tax 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce,  which,  in  &ct,  as  in 
that  thinly-peopled  country,  where  lands  fitted  for  the  growth 
of  the  pepper  vine  exist  in  an  abundance  too  great  to  be  oc- 
cupiedj  and  where,   C(msequentiy,  no  rent  can  exist,  was 
virtually  a  kind  of  excise  upon  capital.    The  land-tax,  for 
reasons  evident  enough,  was  preferred.    In  the  meanwhile, 
the  culture  of  pepper  was  carried  on  in  Sumatra,  Siam,  and 
other  barbarous  countries  free  from  land-tax,  free  from  rent, 
and  free,  for  the  most  part,  from  export  duties ;  nay,  what  is 
more  remarkable  still,  it  was  carried  on  under  circumstances 
equally  favourable,  in  one  of  the  Company's  own  Eastern  pos- 
sessions.    It  was  not  in  nature,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mala- 
bar should  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  culture  of  pepper 
with  such  competition,  and,  consequently  the  pepper  g^uxlens 
fell  into  decay,  or  were  abandoned.    It  is  now  understood, 
that  the  tax  has  been  withdrawn,  but  in  all  probability  after 
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the  iiretrievable  rain  of  the  pepper  trade.  It*  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  chief  remedy  for  the  evUs  which  we 
ha^e  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  pages  is  European  settle- 
ment, or,  more  explicitly,  the  introduction  of  European  ex- 
ample— of  European  skill-^-of  European  enterprise,  and  of 
European  capital.^^ 

A  second  advantage  of  Colonization  would  be,  the  incre€ue\  i 
of  British  trade  and  commerce  with  India  and  the  Eastern 
world. 

^^  A  rapid  view  of  the  staple  articles  of  export  to  India, 
and  of  the  staple  productions  of  that  countiy,  w^  exhibit,  in  a 
clear  and  incontrovertible  manner,  the  evil  effects  of  the 
existing  system.  We  begin  with  the  articles  of,  export.  The 
most  valuable  and  important  export  of  this  country  to  India 
consists  of  cotton  manufactures.  This  branch  is  nearly  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  the  private  trader,  and  so  it  advances 
from  year  to  year.    In  the  year  1814,  the  East  India  Com- 

5 any  exported  manufactured  cottons  to  the  value  of  £16,252. 
his  was  all  that  the  Company  effected  for  the  grand  staple 
manufacture  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  same  year  the  uee 
trader  exported  to  the  value  of  dE74,673.  The  total  number 
of  yards  of  cotton  cloth  exported  to  India  in  1814,  was 
81 8,208,  and  of  cotton  twist  8  lbs.  In  1827  the  value  of  cotton 
manufactures  exported  to  India  was  dCl, 923,487,  of  which 
the  East  India  Company  exported  only  £21,550  Is.  lid. 
worth.  The  total  number  of  yards  of  cotton  cloth  exported 
was  42,919,222,  and  of  cotton  twist,  3,063,968  lbs.  Of  the 
first,  the  share  of  the  East  India  Company  was  630,639  yards, 
and  of  the  second,  412  lbs.  In  thirteen  years  the  East  India 
Company's  trade  in  cotton  manufactures  had  advanced  very 
little  more  than  32  per  cent ;  that  of  the  free  trade  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  same  time  by  3,832  per  cent  The  export 
of  cotton  manufactures  to  India  constitutes  little  less  than  , 
eleven  parts  in  the  hundred,  of  our  exports  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  in  this  grand  staple  of  our  industry .f  This  is 
undeniably  a  great  and  valuable  branch  of  the  national  com- 
merce, but  that  it  has  not  obtained  its  acme  may  easily  be 
proved.  It  has  hardly  reached  the  Chinese  empire,  a  country 
of  rude  manufiBU^turing  industry,  in  comparison  with  Great 
Britain,  and  a  country  in  which  the  raw  material  is  so  dear 


*  Free  .Tiade  and  Colonization  in  India,  pp.  21—40. 
t  **  The  cotton  produced  in  this  district  (Dacca)  is  mostly  sent  to  England 
raw,  and  the  manufactures  of  England  are  preferred  by  the  people  of 
Daeca  themselyes  for  cheapness.**    Heber's  Jour.,  toI.  i.  p.  141.    Auth. 
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as  to  be  jwxfy  impoited  is  gMSt  ijsantity  •  ^BndoBten  alone 
contaioB  ISA  miliions  of  people^  ibr  whom  the  supfily  of  1827 
win  afford  little  moore  tban  three^tmihr  9^' m  fordper  head^ 
bat  to  this  must  be  added  tbe  popnlafibii  of  India  bevond  tiie 
Gangegy  of  the  Indian  IdattOB,  of  Penia,  and  of  Arabia, 
amounting  in  all,  probably,  to  not  less  than  50  millions.  For 
this  aggregate  popnlation  of  164  millions,  42,919,232  yards 
would  afford  litde  more  than  two^tenths  of  a  yard,  for  the 
consumption  of  each  individuaL  If  we  add,  150  millions  for 
the  populatioa  of  China,  the  supply  will  not  amount,  for  each 
individual,  to  much  more  than  ane*i^^  afa^mi  i» 

**  The  East  Inidia  Company  have  always  dealt  in  woollens, 
and,  to  the  infinite'  detriment  of  the  fiiir  traderythey  stiU  per* 
severe  in  doing  so.  Hie  woollen  trade,  therefore,  to  India, 
not  to  mention  ihat  the  £ree  trader  is  wholly  excluded  from 
China,  the  great  maiket  for  that  commodity,  affords  a  very 
diflerent  result  from  the  cotton  trade.  In  1814  the  total 
value  of  woollens  eiMrted  to  India,  including  China,  was 
dSl,084,435,  of  whicn  the  East  India  Company  exported 
jei,064,222,  and  die  free  trader  only  ^£20,213.  In  1827  the 
total  exports  of  woollens  to  India  and  China  amounted  in 
value  only  to  J£817,159,  or  had  fallen  off  by  23  per  cent 
The  East  India  Company  exported  of  this  amount  to  }ndia 
jei26,320,  and  to  China  ^£41 3,412,  or  in  aU,  ^£589,732,  and 
the  free  trader  to  India  only  £377,427.  The  export  of  the 
free  trader  had  advanced,  therefore,  on  the  limited  field  of 
India,  by  above  1,272  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  declined  by  49  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words, 
fidlen  to  nearly  one-'half  of  what  it  had  been  thirteen  years 
before.  The  Company,  notwithstanding  these  unsuccessful 
and  humiliating  results,  pereeveies,  wiSi  unaccountable  te- 
nacity, in  maintaining  its  monopoly  of  the  woollen  trade  to 
China ;  it  even  forbids  the  officers  of  its  own  ships  from  being 
oonceraed  in  this  favourite  branch  of  trade ;  and  in  India, 
while  the  exportation  of  every  other  article  to  China  (Turkey 
opium  excepted)  is  free,  it  has  enacted  a  law,  expressly  for- 
bidd^g  all  British  subjects  from  supplying  the  Chinese  with 
this  great  staple  of  British  industry !  The  incapacity  of  the 
Company  to  supply  the  Chinese  market  haa  conferred  a  very 
useful  privilege  on  the  commercial  rivals  of  this  country.  The 
Rtusians  supply  the  Chinese  from  the  north,  and  the  Dutch 
and  Americans  from  the  south.  The  British  trader  has  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  ships  of  the  latter  nation,  legaUy 
clear  out  firom  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  cargo^ 
of  woollens  and  other  British  manufactures,  while  no 
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ship  can  premme  to  engage  in  sach  a  commerce^-  and  wUla 
the  law  declares  eren  a  participation  in  the  adventure,  on  <he 
part  of  ibe  British  mercuiaDty  .to  be  a  misdemeasDonr.  We  pot 
it  to  the  common  sense  and  common  interests,  of  the  wool 
ffrowerg  and  woollen  manufactmrerSf  whether  the  free  trade, 
which,  in  fourteen  years,  raisied  the  cotton,  exports  to  India 
from  £90,025  in  1814,  to  £tfi69^74  in  1828,  does  not  afford 
them  a  fairer  prospect  of  extendhig  the  consunqition  of  wool-* 
lens,  than  the  patrgnage  of  the  East  India'  CSompany,  ac- 
cording to  the  fuihfbl  statement  which  we  have  just  rendered 
of  its  history  ? 

**  The  India  Company  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  liend- 

ing  metalSf  ajs  well  as  wooUenSy  to  India  and  China;  aad'in* 

deed,  their  exports  to  those  countries  were  nearly  idtogetfaet 

confined  to  those  two  articles.    On  the  average  of  the  eleven 

years,  from  1781  to  1791,  they  exported  to  tiie  yearly  vakie 

of  dEl41,985 ;  the  export  of  the  last  year  named  amountiafig 

only  to  dEl08,560,  and  being  less  by  fiill  dC55,318  than  that  of 

the  first    They  exported  to  China  in  the  same  period,  to  the 

yearly  value  of  JS48,827,  so  that  their  total  average  exports 

were  ^£190,812.    In  1814,  the  first  year  of  the  firee  trade,  the 

total  quantity  of  metals  exported  to  India  was  14,384  tons, 

and  the  total  value  j£494,970.     Of  this  the  East  India  Com- 

pany  exported  9,813|  tons,  value  j£374,d83,  and  the  free 

trader  only  4,520|  tons,  value  JB120,387.    In  1827,  the  total 

quantity  exported  rose  to  34,093  tons,  and  the  value  to 

£768,985.    Of  this  quantity  the  East  India  Company  ex-> 

ported  only  8,512  tons,  and  the  free  trader  25,580  tons.    This 

subject,  however,  requires  explanation*    The  metals  exported 

in  1814  consisted  only  odron^  steely  coppery  tifij  and  le€ul:-^ 

the  free  trader  has  now  added  brcus^  quicksilvery  and  spelter* 

The  East  India  Company  deals  only  in  iron,  copper,  and 

lead,  relinquishing  the  three  last-named  metals  to  the  free 

trader,  and  the  benefits  of  this  relinquishment  are  remarkable. 

The  total  quantity  of  iron  exported  in  1814  was  11,108  tons, 

of  which  tiie  East  India  Company  exported  7,085  tons,  and 

the  free  trader  4,023  ^ns.    The  quantity  of  iron  exported  in 

1827  was  19,261  tons,  an  increase  only  of  73  per  cent.    Of 

this  the  East  Indiar  Company  exported  5,423  tons,  and  the 

free  trader  13,838  tons.    In  tiie  fiorst  period  the  exports  of  the 

East  India  Company  exceeded  those  of  the  free  trader  by  iiill 

seventy-six  per  cent    In  the  last  they  fell  short  of  them  by 

sixty  per  cent 

^  In  1814  the  total  quantity  of  copper  exported  to  India  and 
Chma  was  1,881  tons,  valued  at  je242,289.    Of  this  the  East 
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India  Companj  exported  1,505  tons,  and  the  free  trader  only 
376  tons.  In  1827  the  qoantity  exported  was  2,613  tons,  an 
increase  of  thirty'-eight  per  cent ;  ihe  East  India  Company 
now  exported  onty  168  tons,  or  about  a  ninth  part  of  what 
they  had  exported  thirteen  years  before.    The  nee  trader  ex- 

Jorted  2,445  tons,  or  between  six  and  seven-fold  more  than 
e  had  done  in  the  commencement  of  his  bude.  The  qoan- 
titjr  of  copper  furnished  to  China  by  the  East  India  Company 
out  of  the  2,613  tons  above  mentioned,  (but  in  which,  how- 
ever, is  included  brass  and  mannfactores  of  the  two  metals,) 
was  23  tons  14  cwts. 

**  In  1814  the  total  quantity  of  lead  exported  to  India  and 
China  was  726  tons,  valued  at  «£19,393 ;  the  East  India 
Company  exporting  605  tons,  and  the  private  trader  121  tons. 
In  1827  the  exports  amounted  to  4,488  tons,  of  which  the 
East  India  Company  exported  2,546  tons,  a  large  portion  of 
which,  however,  appears  to  consist  of  military  stores.  The 
free  trader  exported  only  1,042  tons,  which,  however,  is  an 
advance  of  more  than  1,500  per  cent  upon  his  first  attempt. 
Of  the  exports  of  the  East  India  Company,  1,660  tons,  valued 
at  ^3,359,  were  for  the  market  of  China.  Deducting  this, 
therefore,  from  the  whole  amount  of  the  Coii4:>an7's  exports, 
there  will  remain  for  India  only  886  tons,  which  is  exceeded 
by  the  free  trade  by  nearly  120  per  cent. 

^^  The  consumption  of  spelter,  or  zinc,  in  India  has  always 
been  large.  About  dE50,000  worth  of  this  commodity,  under 
the  name  of  tutenagtief  used  to  be  imported  from  China, 
whence  it  was  smuggled, — ^ihe  exportation  of  it  from  that 
country,  as,  indeed,  of  all  other  metals,  being  contraband. 
In  214  years,  the  East  India  Company  had  not  discovered 
that  tutenague  and  spelter  were  one  and  the  same  metal,  under 
difierent  names,  llie  free  trader  soon  discovered  it,  and 
spelter  now  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important 
of  our  exports  to  India.  In  the  five  years  ending  with  1827, 
spelter  was  exported  from  this  country  to  India,  to  the  amount 
of  32,553  tons,  (being  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  6,000  tons 
per  annum,)  and  to  the  value  of  JE685|j^32.  This  branch  of 
trade  ms^,  indeed,  be  considered  as  one  of  entirely  new  crea- 
tion, for  India  is  the  only  market  which  Great  Britain  has  for 
the  commodity.  The  Indians  are  now  supplied  with  the  ar- 
ticle, at  about  one-fourth  of  its  cost  when  it  was  supplied  by 
China,  and  probably  to  the  extent  of  treble  the  quantity. 

^^  To  the  metels  now  enumerated,  we  may  add  tiny  steely 
wrought  and  unwrought  brass j  pewter  wares,  and  tin  plates, 
plated  ware,  jewelry,  machinery,  small  arms,  and  cannon. 
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These,  wUch  are  all  the  produce  of  British  industiy,  were 
exported  in  1827,  to  the  declared  value  of  £766,375,  or»  ex- 
cluding military  stores  exported  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  which  must,  of  necessity,  be  exported  by  any  British 
Grovemment  exercising  the  sovereignty  of  India,  to  the  value 
of  £536,590.  The  exportation  even  of  these  minor  articles 
then  exceeds  by  40  per  cent  the  whole  boon  conferred  by 
the  Legislature  upon  British  manufactures  and  industry,  when 
the  East  India  Company,  bound  hand  and  foot,  came  under 
obligations  to  export  Britbh  produce  annually,  to  the  pitiful 
amount  of  £380,837.  Other  articles  might  easily *be  added. 
Ohus  and  earthenware^  for  example,  heretofore  confined, 
under  the  monopoly,  to  the  European  consumer,  have  now, 
by  their  cheapness^  beauty^  and  suitableness,  begun  to  reach 
the  natives  of  the  East  from  China  to  Arabia^  The  first 
of  these  artides  is  by  far  the  most  consid^able  in  amount ; 
and  we  find  that,  on  the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1827,  the  total  aimual  value  of  it  sent  to  India  was  £118,299. 
To  these  proofs,  that  India  is  an  extensive  market  for  the 
consumption  of  European  productions — ^to  this  overwhelming 
mass  of  evidence,  in  support  of  what  was  once  called  ^  nothing 
but  a  sanguine  theory,'  and  a  'deplorable  delusion,'  we  do 
not  know  that  the  advocates  of  monopoly  have  ventured  to 
say  any  thing,  beyond  throwing  out  a  hint  now  and  then,  that 
the  private  merchant  is  carrying  on  '  a  losing  trade.'  It  is 
a  strange  losing  traide,  that  for  fourteen  years  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing year  i^r  year,  and  which  at  Uie  end  of  the  period, 
is  nearly  40  per  cent,  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  it"* 

A  ^ird  fiidvantage  of  European  colonization  would  be — 
the  permanence  of  the  British  power  in  Hiftdostan, — 

'^  One  would  expect,"  says  our  author  last  quoted,  '^  from 
the  assertions  of  the  advocates  of  restrictions,  that  such  rela- 
tions, as  subsist  between  the  people  of  India  and  ourselves, 
had  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  cases  exactly  similar  in  every  essential  point,  and 
we  shall  advert  to  a  few  of  them.  The  Mahomedans  of 
Persia  and  Tartary  k^pt  these  same  Hindoos  in  subjection 
for  seven  centuries,  ITiey  were  rude,  they  were  intolerant, 
they  persecuted  for  conscience'  sake.  They  were,  at  first  at 
least,  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  language,manners,  and  habits 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants ;  and  when  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  them,  it  was  oidy  to  treat  them  with  derision 
or  contempt    They  altered  the  whole  laws  of  the  kingdom ; 


*  Free  Tnde  and  Colonization,  6ec.  pp.  6 — 15. 
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they  imposed  M diottedan  indtitatioiiB,  and  a  Maliomedaa 
language.  Yet,  witii  aD  tlii%  there  weie  i^  inronrectioas 
against  their  anfhoritj ;  and,  in  the  Umg  period  efuvem  cen^ 
turiegj  not  one  suceestfid  case  of  rebellion.  Onentce  of  Ma^ 
^  homedacoB,  and  one  dinaatjr  aiieeeeded  to  another  race  and 
another  dynasty,  in  the  dominion  of  India.  The  patient  and 
docile  Hindoos  quietly  looked  on,  and  paid  their  homage  and 
their  taxes  to  each  successiTe  conqueror.  In  a  wovd,  they 
submitted  to  braver  and  more  drrflized  races  than  themiwdires, 
which  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  The  Mahomedans 
were  not  prohibited  from  occupying  the  soil:  they,  in  fact^ 
became  possessed  of  extensiTe  estates  in  land  throi^ont  the 
country ;  but  the  Hindoos  were  not,  in  consequence,  dispos- 
sessed. The  Moslems  constitute,  at  present,  through  emigrar- 
tion  or  conversion,  full  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  that  is,  they  amount  to  perhaps  fifteen  millions  of  settlers. 
StiU  the  Hindoos  hold,  after  so  many  centuries  of  rude  domi- 
nion, by  fiurthe  larger  portion  of  the  land,  to  the  moment  when 
we  ourselves  became  possessed  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  coun- 
try. T))is  is  rather  a  strong  case.  It  may  be  rationally  asked. 
Will  one  of  the  most  civiliked  and  humane  of  the  nations  of 
Europe,  in  a  civilized  age,  act  a  worse,  or  a  weaker  part  than 
the  semi-barbarians  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  in  a  veiy  barbarous 
one? 

**  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  dfunimon,  main- 
tained by  foreign  conquerors  for  a  succession  of  ages  without 
revolt,  rebellion,  or  expulsion  of  the  conquerors,  there  being 
neither  prohibition  to  the  conquerors  to  own  land,  or  cokmize 
in  any  other  manner  whatsoevor,  is  that  exercised  by  the 
present  race  of  Tartars  over  the  vast  empire  of  China,  con- 
taining double  the  area,  and  nearly  twice  the  population  of 
our  East  Indian  dominions.  If  the  circumstances  of  this 
dominion  be  considered,  it  will  be  found  a  nmch  more 
wonderfid  event,  than  even  the  establishment  of  our  own  ex- 
traordinary empire.  A  mere  tribe  of  shepherds,  having 
nothing  but  their  good  swords  to  rely  upon,  effected  the 
conquest  of  the  greatest  and  most  civilized  empire  in  the 
East,  in  a  far  shorter  time  than  was  taken  in  the  K>rmation  of 
our  Eastern  dominion,  and  they  have  kept  peaceable  pos- 
session for  168*  years.  They  govern  that  empire  apparently 
without  any  extraordmary  difficulfy,  and  with  as  few  insur- 
rections as  can  well  be  expected  in  an  over-peopled  country, 
liable  from  that  circumstance  to  dearths  and  famines,  and 
consequently  to  the  anarchy  and  disorder  which  arise  out  of 
them.    They  go  a  little  faruier  than  we  do ;  maintaining  the 
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ndlittrj  powor,  ibcrjr  sonender  the  civil  into  the  hands  of  the 
native  inhahitmts ;  we  are  not  quite  so  generous ;  we  seize 
the  whole  ndlitaiy  and  ciril  power^  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  conquered.  We  take  the  most  effectual  means  to  exclude 
capital  from  the  country,  as  well  as  to  withhold  fron»  the  Hin- 
doos the  example  of  morals^  industry,  arts,  and  science ;  and 
we  end  by  pronouncing  such  a  form  of  administration  the 
most  acceptaUe,  popular,  and  appropriate  which  human 
wisdom  could  dense  for  the  goyemment  of  eighty  or  ninety 
millions  of  people,  fifteen  thousand  miles  distsnt  from  the 
power  that  essentially  rules  them.  What  figure  would  the 
conquerors  of  China  hare  made  in  maintaining  their  domi- 
nions, had  they  contented  themselves  with  the  expedient  of 
aenduig  an  army  of  some  forty  thousand  men,  with  a  few 
civil  fimctionaries  from  the  vrilds  of  Tartaiy,  to  the  rigid  ex- 
dusion  of  the  settlement  and  colonization  of  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  i  The  Chinese,  united  and  intelligent  far  beyond 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  would  not  have  endured  the 
silly  experiment  for  a  moment;  and  fortunately  for  the  Man* 
chou  Tartars,  they  had  no  East  India  Company  to  persuade 
them  into  such  a  blunder. 

^^The  iUustration  afforded  by  the  history  of  Turkish  and 
JRuaskm  conquest  and  dominion  is,  perhaps,  more  in  point  than 
any  others,  and  we  shall  briefly  refer  to  them.  The  history 
of  TWituA  conquest  is  shortly,  but  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
as  follows : — ^A  tribe  of  shepherds  from  Tartary  wrests  its 
Asi^c  dominions  from  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
•'-^-passes  the  Hellespont, — overwhelms  the  most  civilized  state 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  keeps  possession  of  the  finest 
portions  of  Europe  for  dnee  hunored  and  seventy^six  years, 
the  conc^ueiors,  even  when  fiilly  settled  and  colonized,  not  ex- 
ceeding m  number  ane^^/^h  part  of  the  conquered  inhabitants ; 
many  of  the  latter  being  scarcely  less  warlike  than  themselves ; 
< — being  for  the  most  part  opposed  to  them  in  religion,  man- 
ners, and  interests ;  and  being,  moreover,  excited  to,  or  aJ>etted 
in,  rebellion  for  at  least  a  century  back  by  a  powerful  and 
warlike  neighbour.  To  what  are  we  to  ascribe  this  perma- 
nency in  the  Turkish  dominion,  under  auspices  apparently  so 
nnpropitious  i  No  doubt  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  same 
causes  which  give  stability  to  our  own  dominion  in  India, 
and  which  promise,  under  almost  any  probable  circumstances, 
however  blundering  and  unskilfrd  our  management,  to  give  it 
a  long  duration,  namely, — ^the  diversity  of  languages,  manners, 
religions,  and  interests  of  the  conquered;  their  ignorance 
o^  and  indiflference  to,  political  freedom,  and  the  facility 
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consequent  npon  all  this,  of  employing  them  as  tools  for  secor-- 
ing  each  other's  sabmission.  jdJ>out  a  dozen  natiansj  speaking 
as  many  langui^^es,  fonn  the  aggregate  of  the  Tnridah  popu- 
lation. Among  tirenty-fonr  millions  of  people,  the  conquerorB 
scarcely  form,  throu^out,  above  one-fifth  part;  yet  this 
fraction  has  been  sufficient,  taking  the  average  of  Turkish 
conquests^  to  have  maintained  a  dominion  of  four  centuries' 
duration.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  making  and  main- 
taining of  the  Turkish  conquests  have  depended  solely  on  the 
principle  of  settlement  and  colonization.  Two  millions  of 
Turks,  possessing  as  governors  no  good  quality,  save  personal 
courage,  have,  when  settled  in  Europe,  proved  adequate  to  a 
long  maintenance  of  authority  over  eight  millions  of  Christians, 
and  others :  but  surely  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  Turks,  the 
proportion  of  the  EngUsh  to  their  Indian  subjects,  never  could 
have  effected  such  a  puipose.  The  extravagant  and  unpxo- 
fitable  experiment,  which  the  skill  of  the  English  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  superior  docility  of  the  Hindoos  on  the  other, 
has  rendered  practicable  in  our  case,  would,  in  reference  to 
the  blundering  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  and  the  superior 
energy  and  intelligence  of  their  subjects,  be  too  ridiculous  to 
imagine. 

^^  The  history  of  Russian  conquests  is  still  more  to  our  pur- 
pose. The  Russians  proceed  on  principles  diametrically  op- 
posite to  those  we  have  adopted  in  our  Indian  administration, 
and  it  is  obvious  to  common  sense,  that  they  owe  their  suc- 
cess and  their  security  to  doing  so.  The  nations  subject  to 
the  Russian  dominion  amount  to  about  seventeen  millions  of 
people,  spread  over  an  area  said  to  be  equal  to  a  ninth  part 
of  the  habitable  globe,  and  that  part  too,  one  abounding  in 
extraordinary  difficulties  of  communication.  Russia,  like 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  owes,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  facility 
with  which  she  maintains  her  dominion,  to  the  diversity  of 
tribes,  religions,  languages,  customs,  and  modes  of  civilization 
almost  infinite,  which  prevail  among  the  people  subject  to 
her  authority.  Among  these  there  are  about  sixty  JUstinct 
nations^  with  as  many  languages ;  and  as  to  forms  of  religion, 
we  have  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan,  with  all  their  sects ; 
we  have  Jews,  Hindoos,  Worshippers  of  fire,  and  followers  of 
the  Grand  Lama.  The  aggregate  of  energy,  of  the  warlike 
spirit,  and  of  the  rude  spirit  of  independence,  is,  however,  far 
greater  in  the  conquered  subjects  of  Russia,  than  in  the 
Indian  population  subject  to  Great  Britain.  If  to  this,  again, 
we  add  tne  inferior  resources  of  Russia,  in  comparison  to 
England,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  her  inferior  civilization ; 
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and  if  we  take  also  into  account  the  greater  distance  of  her 
resources,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  this,  her  inferior  means  of 
speedy  communication  with  her  distant  conquests,  we  shall 
be  convinced,  at  once,  that  the  task  which  Russia  has  to  per- 
form, in  maintaining  her  dominion,  is  a  far  more  difficult  and 
gigantic  one,  than  ours  in  maintaining  our  Indian. 
.  ^'  With  respect  to  colonization,  every  one  knows  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  Russia,  not  only  not  to  discourage  it,  but  to  give 
it  the  most  positive  encouragement  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment having  no  preserve  of  patronage  to  hedge  in, — ^no  terri- 
torial resources  to  throw  away,  affects  no  unfounded  jealousy 
of  Russian  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  recourse  to 
colonization  as  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  most  efficacious 
means  of  maintaining  its  authority  in  its  distant  possessions. 
This  course  it  has  systematically  pursued  for  full  three  cen- 
turies, and  with  a  safefy,  success,  and  advantage  which  are 
sufficiently  known.  Russians  are  found  as  colonists  from 
Wologda  and  Woronesch  to  Kamschatka  and  to  Chinese  Tar- 
tary.  But  the  liberality  of  Russia  is  far  from  being  confined 
to  native  Russians,  or  to  Russian  subjects.  The  Russian 
Government  may  be  said  to  invite  all  the  world  to  settle  in 
its  dominions,  and  to  have  no  more  apprehension  of  strangers 
than  of  its  own  subjects.  Among  colonists  of  the  latter  des- 
cription are  to  be  iound  Servians^  Albantanty  WcUlachians, 
MoldamoMy  PoleSf  Germans^  French^  and  even  English  and  * 
Hindoos  !  The  Germans  alone  amount  to  nearly  half  a  million, 
Bas  the  misconduct  of  these  colonists  driven  the  conquered 
inhabitants  into  rebellion? — ^hare  they  polluted  the  simple 
manners  of  the  natives ;  or  have  they  proved  idle  and  useless 
intruders  where  they  have  settled  ?  Quite  the  contrary ; — 
they  have  raised  flourishing  cities  in  the  heart  of  Siberia ;  ex- 
plored mines  of  the  useful  and  precious  metals  in  the  same 
country ;  cleared,  cultivated,  ana  peopled  the  desert  banks  of 
the  Wolga,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  the  silk-worm,  the 
vine,  and  the  olive,  given  a  new  character,  and  a  new  aspect 
to  the  Crimea. 

'^  Our  own  country  affords  remarkable  examples  of  a  peace- 
ful submission  to  foreign  conquerors,  and  of  the  benefits  de- 
rived firom  the  amalgamation  of  conquerors  with  conquered. 
The  Romans  (the  relative  states  of  society  in  the  world  being 
considered)  were,  when  they  conquered  Britain,  substantially 
as  distant  firom  it  as  we  are  now  from  India ;  yet  they  subju- 
gated a  people  more  brave,  more  untractable,  more  untames^le 
than  the  Hindoos — occupying  a  country  less  accessible  to 
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invasion  and  conqueBt ;  and,  imposing  npon  them  tiieir  lan- 
guage, laws,  and  inatitutionB,  held  them  in  peacefbl  sabjectioii 
for  between  three  andf&ur  centuries  There  was  no  pidiibi* 
tion  to  Roman  subjects  to  settle^  to  colonize,  or,  in  a  word,  to 
improre  the  natiyes  by  their  capital,  their  industry,  or  their 
example.  The  stability  of  the  Roman  dominion  appears  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  a  policy  the  venr  reverse  of  this. 
Hume,  spealcing  of  Agricola,  the  ablest  and  the  wisest  of  tiie 
conquerors  of  Britain,  eulogizes  him  in  the  following  stein, 
for  doing  that  which  a  company  of  merchants  would  bare 
us  believe  must  ruin  us : — *  He  introduced  law  and  civility 
among  the  Britons,  taught  them  to  desire  and  raise  all  tho 
conveniences  of  life,  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  language 
and  manners,  instructed  them  in  letters  and  science,  and  em* 
ployed  every  expedient  to  render  those  chains  whicJli  he  had 
forged  both  easy  and  agreeable  to  them.  The  inhabitants 
having  experienced  how  unequal  their  own  force  was  to  resist 
that  of  the  Romans,  acquiesced  in  the  dominion  of  their 
masters,  and  were  gradually  incorporated  in  that  mighty  em- 
pire.'— ^The  Romans  were  succeeded  by  the  Saa^onsy  a  rude 
and  ferocious  people,  who  were  equally  successful  in  main* 
tabling  their  authority.  The  Saxons  were  succeeded  by  the 
DaneSy  and  these  by  the  N&rfMins.  The  Ancient  Britons 
never  regained  their  independence.  In  fact,  where  shall  we 
find  in  tiie  page  of  history,  one  example  of  a  rude  people  per* 
manently  conquered  by  a  brave  and  a  more  civilized  race 
than  themselves,  regaining  their  liberty  and  independence, 
and  expelling  their  conquerors  ?  Another  race  of  fijrrign 
conquerors  may  supplant  ns  in  India;  but  we  have  nothing 
whatever  to  fear  from  its  native  inhabitants.  The  people  of 
the  East  are,  and  have  been  in  all  ages,  more  passive  and 
pusillanimous  than  the  people  of  &e  West  The  dark* 
coloured  races  are  more  passive  than  any  of  the  fiiirer  races  ot 
men.  The  Roman  dominion  over  the  more  manly  and  free 
nations  of  the  West  scarcely  lasted  sur  hundred  years;  over 
the  timid  and  subservient  nations  of  the  East  it  lasted  one 
th&ueand  years  longer : — euch  a  prospect  as  this  ought  to 
satisfy  our  thirst  for  oriental  dominion. 

"from  the  confidence  with  which  the  •ugomentB  against 
European  settlement,  as  respects  India,  have  been  urged,  we 
might  be  almost  tempted  to  beU^e  that  all  experience  was 
on  the  side  of  the  advocates  of  restriction ;  and  that  the  Bast 
India  Company  was  deterred,  by  some  awful  precedent,  fiom 
following  die  example  of  other  people,    Ccionization  has, 
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hoirerer,  been  pursued,  even  m  India^  not  only  with  safety, 
but  with  adrantage,  and  that  an  adTantage,  too,  inYariably 
propoctioned  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  earned.  The 
colonists,  in  such  cases,  hare  not  only  produced  no  danger  to 
the  mother  country,  but,  in  every  emergency,  proved  its  best 
uapfOTt  The  name  oiPortugoly  from  the  feebleness  of  that 
power  in  Eorope,  would  hardly  have  been  known  in  India  in 
the  present  day,  bad  she  not  acted,  from  the  very  first,  on  the 
principle  of  colonization  and  settlement  The  consequence 
of  her  having  done  so,  however,  is,  that  the  Portuguese  name 
and  language,  and  even  Portuguese  influence,  are  at  present 
more  goMraDy  and  widely  diffiised  throughout  the  East,  than 
those  of  any  other  European  nation.  The  free  settlement  of 
Europeans  has  been  acted  upon  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
about  four  centuries,  among  a  far  less  hospitable  race  than 
the  Hindoos.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  in  this  case,  that  the 
practice  has  been  safe  only ;  the  Spanish  dominion  could 
neither  have  been  estabhshed  nor  maintained  without  it;  the 
European  settlers  not  only  preserve  the  country  from  insurrec- 
tion, but  protect  it  from  foreign  aggression.  It  is  their  union 
and  amalgamation  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  that  have 
saved  the  dominions  of  the  Philippines  to  Spain,  even  in  her 
present  state  of  colonial  weakness. 

^'  In  the  larger  portion  of  the  great  island  of  Jofva^  Euro- 
pean settlement  has  been  tcderated  for  about  two  centuries, 
and  Dutch  colonists  hold  great  and  extensive  landed  posses- 
sions. This  is  just  the  part  of  the  island  where  there  has 
never  been  an  insurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  insurrections 
and  formidable  rebellions  have  been  frequent  in  those  portions 
of  the  country  where  European  ookmtzation  has  been  forbid- 
den by  law :  nay,  more,  it  is  a  maUer  of  notoriety^  thai  the 
earhitrary  expulsion  of  European  settlers j  holding  leases  of 
landyfrom  which  the  native  proprietors  were  deriving  signal 
advantage  in  thai  interdicted  portion^  tvas  one  great  comae  of 
the  present  ruinous  war  in  the  idand  I 

^^  The  same  jmnciple  has  been  acted  on  in  Ceylon,  with  its 
Hindoo,  its  Mahomedan,  and  its  Cingalese  popolaticm.  When 
we  received  the  government  from  the  Dutch,  eight  out  of  the 
twelve  members  of  the  council  of  government  were  colonial 
landholders,  men  bom  in  the  country.  No  soon^  did  the 
administration  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company, 
than  the  danger  of  colonization  was  again  conjured  up,  and 
the  usual  prohibition  duly  enacted.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment^ in  humble  imitation,  continued  it  for  a  short  period, 
but,  seemin^y  ashamed  of  such  a  piece  of  folly,  took  off  this 
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prohibition  in  1810,  and  still  more  completely  ia  1812.  Soma 
years  after  this  a  formidable  insurrection  took  place  in  the 
Candian  provinces,  where  there  were  no  European  colonists ; 
if  there  had,  most  probably  there  would  have  been  no  insur^ 
rection,  or,  at  all  events,  that  insurrection  would  not  have 
come  upon  the  Government  as  it  did,  surprised,  and  uiq)re- 
pared."*  The  impression  of  these  facts,  gathered  from  the 
history  of  so  many  nations  must  be  irresistible,  in  £Bivoar  of 
British  colonization  in  the  East. 

7%e  civilization^  (md  consequent  happiness   of  the  in^ 
habitants  of  India,  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  colonizcUion, 
The  British  Government  in  the  East,  has  doubtless  been  a 
I  great  blessing  to  its  numerous  subjects ;   but  that  happiness 
'  has  been  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  humanity  and  liber- 
ality by  which  it  has  been  adnunistered.     Its  approidmation 
to  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  peopl^  has  been  attended 
^   I  with  great  benefit     The  increase  of  Europeans  in  India 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  portion  of  moral  power, 
the  infusion  of  which,  in  the  institutions  of  the  people  and  the 
I  general  proceedings  of  their  rulers,  would  promote  the  wel&re 
/  of  all  classes  of  society.    The  following  fact  may  afford  a 
j  pleasing    specimen.      The  permanent   settlement  of   Lord 
Comwallis,  was  a  very  beneficial  regulation.    ^^  The  measure 
which  introduced  this  change  in  the  tenure  of  land  has  been, 
in  its  general  effect,  on  infinite  blessing  to  the  country,  by 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  interest  in  improvement,  and  the 
security  which  it  affords  to  possession.     Before  its  estab- 
lishment the  most  fertile  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
were  subject,  under  our  Grovemment,  to   almost  periodical 
famine,  which  swept  away  millions  of  men,  and  villages  by 
thousands ;  reducing,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Comwallis,  ^  a 
third  of  the  Company's  territories  to  the  condition  of  a  vril- 
demess,  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts.'t    Since  its  operation 
began,  these  villages  have  been  rebuilt,  and  these  wilder- 
nesses have  been  covered  with  beautiful  harvest^^ 

To  the  sentiments  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber  considerable 
deference  will  be  given.  He  observed,  ^^  Lord  Comwallis's 
famous  settlement  of  Zemindary  rents  in  Bengal,  is  often 
severely  censured  here,  as  not  sufficiently  protecting  the 
ryots,  and  depriving  the  Government  of  all  advantage  from 

*  Free  Trade  and  Colonization,  pp.  42 — 49,  76, 77. 

t  "The  first  year  of  his  (Mr.  Carter's)  administration,  (1770)  was  di»- 

tingaished  by  one  of  those  dreadful  famines  which  so  often  affect  the 

Provinces  of  India ;  a  calamity  by  whidi  more  than  a  third  of  the  inhabitants 

of  Bengal  were  computed  to  have  been  destroyed.''  Mill's  Hist.,  toL  iiL  p.  481 . 
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die  impiorementB  of  the,  tonritorj.  Hiey  who  reason  tibos^ 
have  apparently  finrgotten,  that  without  such  settlements 
iheae  impravemenis  would  never  have  taken  place.  Ahnoat 
every  Zemindary  which  is  brought  to  the  hammer,  (and  they 
are  pretty  nmnerous ! )  is  divided,  and  subdivided,  each  suc- 
cessive sale,  among  smaller  Proprietors  -,  and  that  the  progress 
is  manifestly  going  on  to  a  minute  division  of  the  soil  among 
the  actual  cultivators,  and  subject  to  no  other  burdens  than  a 
fixed  and  very  moderate  quit  rent, — a  state  of  things  by  no 
means  undesirable  in  a  nation,  and  which  only  needs  to  be 
corrected  in  its  possible  excess,  by  a  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  by  encouraging,  instead  of  forbidding,  the  purchase  of 
lands  by  the  English.  On  the  desirableness  of.  this  last 
measure,  as  the  most  probable  means  of  improving  the  country, 
and  attaching  the  peasantry  to  our  Government,  /  Jlnd  in 
Calcutta  Uttle  difference  of  opinion.  All  the  restriction 
which  seems  necessary,  is,  that  the  Collectors  of  the  Com* 
pany*s  taxes  shall  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  within  the 
limits  of  their  districts:  and  if  the  same  law  were  extended 
to  their  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  deputies,  a  considerable 
source  of  oppression  which  now  exists,  would  be  dried  up, 
or  greatly  mitigated.''* 

^'  The  revenues  of  the  Indian  Government  (says  the  West- 
minster Review)  would  ultimately,  and,  to  some  extent,  im<- 
mediately,  be  benefited  by  the  settlement  of  Europeansi 
They  would  pay  for  these  estates — redeem  the  land  tax*---^ 
advance  pubhc  improvements — ^become  instruments  and  val- 
uable agents  on  a  thousand  occasions — ^they  would  purify 
the  public  morals — elevate  the  line  of  civilization,  and,  in  a 
word,  become  central  sources  whence  the  stream  of  improve- 
ment would  be  poured  forth.  They,  too,  would  form  a  nu- 
cleus of  defence  againstforeign  invasion  infinitely  more  valuable 
and  economical  than  any  standing  army.  The  story  of  the 
long  endurance  of  the  Roman  sway  has  been  often  told. 
They  amalgamated  with  those  whom  they  conquered,  and 
elevated  their  descendants  to  the  same  immunities  themselves 
enjoyed.  It  became,  after  one  generation  had  passed  away, 
a  pride  and  a  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony.^f 

The  utility  of  Europeans  in  India,  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements  from  Hamilton,  who  wiH  be  considered  an 
impartial  person. — *^  The  most  valuable  products  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Moorshedabad  are  silk  and  indigo ;  but  the  works, 
erected  by  the  Europeans  for  the  manufacture  of  the  latter,  are 

*  Heber'8  Jou.,  toL  il  p.  dOQ.        f  West  Rev.,  Oct  1829,  pp.  23^  24. 
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viewed  by  die  zeanndan  with  great  jedon^,  (oMibii^ 
nuauftetly  tendmg  to  increase  tiie  pioduoe  of  theiT  landsy)  cm 
acooont  of  the  protection  which  the  frctmes  afibrd  to  the 
under  tenants  against  the  exactions  of  their  landlords.*** 

**  By  the  exertions  of  Mr*  Smith,  (a  merchant  who  settled  here 
in  1810,)  the  town  of  NatUkptyre  was  i;reatlj  impK>ved,  the 
streets  mdened  and  straightened,  the  comnnmications  cleared, 
and  much  jungle  cut  down.  1&.  8.  also  induced  workmen 
in  brick  to  oome  from  Nepmi»ij  where  thegr  are  more  skilled  in 
building,  as  Uving  almost  entirely  in  brick  houses^  and  seFenl 
of  the  natires  were  persuaded  to  erect  brick  dwellings.^t 
The  reader  will,  donlrtkss,  notice  the  inflnence  of  a  dn^ 
merchant 

^Mirzapare  is  at  present  one  of  the  greatest  inland  trading 
towns,  and  has  long  been,  and  stiU  oontinoes,  the  mart  fixr 
all  the  cotton  of  Agra  and  the  Mahratta  countries.  The  in- 
habitants are  more  remaikaUe  for  dieir  actiye  indnstry,  than 
in  any  part  of  the  Company's  dominions  out  <rf  the  three 
capitals,  to  which  they  have  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  British  indigo  pXanters  and 
merchants  setded  near  them."! 

''The  town  oiBanda,  whichafew  years  ago  was  a  vill^e, 
is  now  beoome  a  large  and  populous  place;  its  prosperity 
haring  been  greaflr  accelerated  by  the  gunge^  or  mart,  and 
other  works  erected  by  3Cr.  Bachardscm,  while  Magistrate  of 
the  Di8tr]ct''§ 

Let  Eiaopeans  be  allowed  finely  to  settle  in  India,  andwhat 
wooU  be  Ae  pleasing  result?  Education  would  be  extended; 
— schools  and  colleges  would  be  estaMiBhed ; — places  of  pubHc 
worship  would  be  erected,  and  the  general  wd£ure  of  tbeoriginal 
inhabitants  promoted ; — Jbiowledge  would  be  diffiised,  and  the 
press,  in  connexion  with  die  laboura  of  Missionaries  and  the 
regular  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  would  make  a  powecfid  im- 
pressiim.    What  is  Ihe  result  of  a  contrary  policy  ? — 

•*  Wid«  o'er  the  regions  of  the  Orient  world, 

Hermnrdeioiis  sway  dark  Superstition  holds; 
And  the  far  Occident  still  iees  unfuil'd 

SJaMfy's  lilaek  baaaer  float  in  ample  lUda 


'*  The  burning  altar  smokes, — and  wiapp'd  in  flame 

The  widow  dies, — a  living  wictim  bound : 
Whfle  /aggamauf  s  grin  car  rolls  on  the  same, 

Wbeelmg  o*er  haaian  necks  its  inpiooa  loaidL 

«  HauL  Hind.,  yoI.  i.  pp.  161, 177.  f  P-  238. 

X  p.  311.  §  p.  325.    Of  Delhi^  see  p.  421,  and  voL  ii.  p.  ^27. 
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«*R«iJng  iddi  blodd  Ibe  EM  ligbte  vip  htr  |^jn8» 
Where  idol  gods  thioiiffh  fiaalic  crowds  Me  bonie; 

And  in  tlie  West  are  kindling  otber^fires, 
'Mid  chains  and  groans,  and  mingling  hate  and  scorn. 

**To  cheer  the  gloom  of  these  benisted  skies. 
The  Proi^  its  mdianoe  o*er  the  darkness  flings; 

The  Herald  of  that  Sun  which  soon  will  risei 
With  freedom,  peace,  and  healing  on  its  wings  !^* 

The  aeceiermted  progren  qf  ChriHianUg  in  IndUt,  with  tdl 
the  palmMe  institutiong  which  it/aatets,  may  be  ooiifideiitly 
antidpated  from  an  enli^teoed  colonization. 

'^  The  great  xmyoritj  of  Britiah  sojoumdrs  in  India  are  in 
the  Beng^  proTinoes,  and  a  Tast  number  of  these  within  the 
comparatiyely  nanrow  limits  ci  the  town  of  Calcutta;  the 
whole  number  of  such  sojourners  does  not  eKceed  three  thou* 
eandperwMy  of  which  we  cooqpiils  that  about  two4hirdB  are 
inbaUtants  Q^  Calcutta;  the  lemaining  third,  dispersed  and 
powerless^  bdng  scattered  over  the  nearly  600,000  square 
miles  beyond  its  limits.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  European 
towns  alone,  and  especially  in  Calcutta,  that  dbere  exists  anjr 
thing  like  an  efficient  cause  for  change  and  improvement; 
and,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  means,  change  and  im* 
provement  have^  since  the  era  of  the  free  trade,  been  great 
and  remarkable.  One  striking  esuimple  may  be  giv^n.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  Calcntta  having  been  admitted  to  sit  as 
pet^  jurymen  in  criminal  cases,  ion  official  list  of  qualified 
pemons  was  dnly  published.  'The  quelificatioo,  in  respect  to 
education,  was,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Eng^h  language  as 
shoidd  enable  the  party  to  follow  the  JQ^;e  in  his  chiurge; 
and  in  point  of  property,  an  estate  of  the  value  of  £SO0  ster« 
ling,  or  the  payment  of  a  house  rent  <^  £5  per  anmun.  Per- 
sons possessing  an  estate  of  die  vahie  of  £20,000  were 
exempted  from  serving  on  common  juries.  The  lisls,  admitted 
to  be  imperfect,  shewed  eighty ^four  qualified  Indians,  of  whom 
no  less  than  fifiy-seven  were  men  possessing  an  estate  of 
£20,000  or  upwards. 

^^The  number  of  schoob  instituted  at  Calcntta  and  its  vici- 
mty,  for  the  instruction  of  natives  in  English  edocalion,  during 
the  last  few  years,  is  extraordinary.  In  the  City,  there  are 
twenty  private  religious,  or  benevolent  institutions  engaged, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  promotion  of  European  edu^UioD. 
In  some  of  these,  natives  at  the  highest  rank  and  greatest 
■  — ■   ■-■  —  -      -1-       - ■ —  -  -—--■--  __^— — ^— — ^— ._^— ^_— ^^_^_^^— ^— ^^^^— _— .^ 

*  On.  Heiald,  Jan.  1624. 
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wealth  hare  associated  themselves  with  Europeans.      Five 
years  ago,  there  were,  in  Calcutta  or  its  neighbourhood,  forty- 
three  prirate  schools,  for  the  instniction  of  the  Indians  in 
Englii^.     As  to  disinclination  to  European  learning,  this  is 
whoQj  out  of  the  question.     On  the  contrary,  both  the  in- 
terests and  the  practical  good  sense  of  the  natives  lead  them 
to  give  it  a  decided  preference,  notwithstanding  some  fooUsh 
attempts  made  to  restrain  them,  by  diverting  their  principal 
attention  to  the  bairen  field.  6f  their  own  langiiageiB,  literature, 
and  philosophy!     Even  the  Hindoo  religion  seems  to  be 
giving  way  before  the  light  of  reason ;  and  it  is  well  it  should, 
for,  independent  of  its  spiritual  consequmces,  the  influence 
which  this  degrading  superstition  exwcises  over  civil  society, 
is  pernicious  and  demoralizing,  far  beyond  that  of  any  other 
known  form  of  worship. 

^^  English  laws  and  institutions,  at  least  such  as  are  suitable 
and  rational,  are  equally  popular  with  the  Hindoos,  notwith- 
standing the  pains  taken  at  one  period  to  convince  the  English 
public  to  the  contrary,  and  to  make  them  believe  that  they 
were  unalterably  attached  ta  their  own.  What  but  this  at- 
tachment has  peopled  the  towns  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay  i  What  but  this  partiality  makes  a  real  property  in 
Calcutta  worth  twenty  years*  purchase,  when  in  the  provinces 
it  is  not  worth  five  ?  What  but  this  makes  a  Hindoo  con- 
tented with  an  interest  of  five  or  six  per  cent  for  his  money 
in  the  capital,  when  he  might  receive  in  the  provinces  twenty 
or  twenty-four?  The  Indians,  in  short,  are  thoroughly  im- 
bued wiUi  a  just  sense  of  the  advantages  of  being  consideared 
British  subjectB,  and  of  living  undertime  protection  of  English 
law.  When  the  natives,  living  within.the  pale  of  the£nglish 
law,  contrast  their  own  prosperity  audi  security  with  the  po- 
verty, disordiOT,  and  anarchy  of  the  provinces,  how  should 
they  feel  otherwise  ? 

^^  Some  eminent  persons  have  expressed  an  opinicm,  that  the 
I  Hindoos  stood  in  Ho  need  of  improvement,  or  at  all  events 
j  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  bettered  by  any  intercourse 
with  us.  This  wanton  hypothesis  is  fortunately  nearly  obsolete. 
If  it  be  right,  that  a  mischievous,  degprading,  and  often  a  blood- 
thirsty superstition  should  be  supplanted  by  rational  rehgion, 
— that  knowledge  should  supersede  ignorance, — ^that  feeble- 
ness and  sloth  should  give  way  to  eneigy  and  industry, — that 
poverty  should  be  exchanged  for  wealtihi, — then  the  Hindoos 
stand  in  need  of  improvement,  and  it  is  our  duty  not  to  refiise 
it  to  them. 


I 
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^^  If  the  accoant  ^ven  of  {he  predileetioii  of  the  Hindoos  and  ^ 
other  Indians,  for  our  langnage,  literature,  useful  institntions,  ^ 
and  Imowledge,  be  just,  (and  we  hare  full  reliance  upon  its   \ 
being  so,)  eveiy  Indian,  who  acquires  an  English  education^    | 
becomes,  of  neeessity,  a  convert  to  what  may  be  called  our    \ 
political  opinions,  and  consequently  an  additional  support  to 
our  dominion.    Should  the  natives  abandon  their  own  super-     |    "/ 
stitions,  (the  matter  is  already  in  progress,)  a^d  adopt  our  re- 
ligious opinions,  this  will  be  ah  addtitionai'tie.    Their  con- 
veraion,  whether  civil  or  religious,  must  necesisarily  be  gra^ 
dnal,  and  will  be  the  safer  and  more  efficient  for  being  so ; 
but  every  convert,  of  either  description,  will  be  an  additional 
stay  to  the  support  of  our  dominion.    E  v^  conquest  of  this 
description,  which  we  make  upon  the  province  of  ignorance 
and  dissatisfaction,  wilt  be  a  fresh  accession  to  our  own 
strength.    The  result,  hitherto  at  least,  has  been  exactly  what 
we  are  describing  it.    Those  aftiong  the  natives  who  under- 
stand our  language  and  manners,  and  whom  experience  has 
taught  to  appreciate  our  institutions,  are  invariably  found  to 
be  die  most  fedthful  of  our  subjects ;  indeed,  perhaps  the  only 
portion  of  our  Indian  subjects  at  all  attached  to  our  rule, — ^the 
only  portion,  in  truth,  who  have  any  good  reason  for  it.^*^ 

The  late  Marquis  of  Hastings,  whose  enlightened  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  education  in  India  is  well  known,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  following  language,  to  one  of  the 
addresses  presented  on  his  resigning  the  Government  of  India, 
Jan.  1823. — **  I  do  indeed  join  with  you  sincerely,  in  reckon- 
ing upon  a  permanent  and  advantageous  change,  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  vast  portion  of  the  Indian  people.  Security  and 
leisure  will  affora  opportunities  for  the  active  influence  of  the 
moral  instruction  which  we  labour  to  disseminate ;  and  moral 
instruction  cannot  be  difiused  without  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  society.  Were  this  anticipated,  merely  in  a  moderaie 
circle^  there  would  be  comfortable  reflection  in  having  con- 
tributed ev^,  in  a  minor  degree,  to  such  consequences ;  but 
when  one  looks  to  the  immense  population  to  which  it  is 
hoped  this  powerfol  agency  will  appty,  there  is  a  triumph  in 
having  co-operated  in  a  purpose  worthy  of  our  country,  though 
my  share  in  the  efibrt  may  not  have  gone  beyond  the  giving 
impuhe  to  the  able  instruments  around  me.''  Let  Britsdn 
pursue  the  work  of  civilissing  and  evangelizing  India,  and  it 
will  raise,  to  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  the  addresses  to 
his  Lordship;— ^^  A  moral  monument  to  the  British  character, 

*  Free  Trnde  and  Csloiiizatioo,  &c.,  pp.  8^--87. 
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Id  eTeij  way  napmoK  to  the  pabiceft,  tfM»  totbij  end  the 
mo(M|«es  of  native  empenvsy  wlueh  are  wyw  im  nuns.'' 

The  Datnral  and  benefidal  influeiice  o£  Gkristianity  in  pro* 
naoting  the  hammiesa  of  a  people^  ia  vesj^  juatlj  stated  by  the 
'<.FW«iMlo/'/iu«a.''— 'at  waanoltheintenlwnof  Chiisti^ 
to  proscribe  a  general  oode  ei  cxwik  and  municipal  law  iot  aU 
maoldnd ;  this  woold^  in  itseU^  hate  been  inmossible ;  £or 
men,  in  diflerenft  stages  of  cinlusation,  require  diffecent»  and, 
sometimes,  directly  oppoffite  hkws ;  the  profpmM  and  the  de- 
cay of  nations,  require  a  diversity  of  legislation.  Christianity 
aimed  at  a  nobl^  elgeet  It  struck  at  the  r^t  of  kummm 
wmerpf  and  pcanted  ita  weapons  against  the  principle  rather 
than  ihe  developmeni  of  evil ;  against  that  fiettal  principle, 
i^ch  adapts  itself  to  all  the  various  states  of  society.  Hu- 
man misery,  whether  among  civilized  or  barbarous  nationa, 
has  its  fiMmdajdon  in  the  heart,  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  moral 
principle;  political  causes,  though  concmring  to  the  same 
unhappy  result,  are  but  of  a  secondary  order.  Divine  Bevela- 
tion  dierelbre,  ascenda  to  the  primary  cause,  and  labours  to 
eradicate  the  principle  of  moral  evil,  and  to  implant  in  its 
stead,  just  sentiments  respeotingour  dulyboth  towards  Grod  and 
our  feUow  creatures.  Let  these  just  moral  sentiments  take 
root  in  the  heart,  and  dvil  and  political  improvements  will 
necessarily  follow.  Wherever  the  benign  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity  is  felt,  society  advances  with  rapid  strides  to  the 
attainment  of  whatever  confers  dignity  and  happiness  on 
man ;  and  it  is  only  because  its  influences  are  nn&lt  or  neu- 
tralized, that  so  much  misery  remains  on  the  earth.  To  rea- 
son £rom  its  perrersion  ramer  than  from  its  tendency,  is 
against  every  rule  of  logic ;  to  lay  to  its  charge  the  miseries 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  subversion  of  its  principles,  is  to 
deviate  widely  from  truth.  We  are&irly  borne  oat  in  asaort- 
itig,  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christianity  to  produoe 
audi  happy  effects  on  the  temporal  proepecta  of  man,  and 
that  every  obstacle  to  its  progress,  in  any  counlxy^  is  equally 
an  obstacle  to  its  national  prosperity.'*''^ 

Ccr^rmation  of  ihe  abwe  giatemenU  is  scarcely  necessary, 
but  the  sentiments  of  a  fisw  pubHo  characters  may  be  read 
witii  interest  ^ 

^  We  might  benefit  both  ourselves  and  India,  by  an  en- 
lightened system  of  colonizing  portions  of  that  fertile  country; 
and  the  arts  of  Britain  would  yield  a  manifold  return  to  as,  if 
restored  to  theur  original  climes  of  the  East  The  Roman  me- 


*  Itiead  of  India,  May  1826,  pp.  48, 40, 62. 
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thod  of  a  cAdm  lif  isolomety  over  the  remote  piovineeB  <^ 
would  botib  tend  to  secure  the  eountiy  and  wovld  spread  a 
taste  for  our  aits  and  mamifactares.^*  (Dougkus.J 

^  If  Europeans  of  character  and  capital  were  allowed  tot 
settle  in  the  country,  with  the  permission  of  the  Indian  Board,  \ 
the  Court  of  Directors,  or  the  Local  Government,  it  would 
greatlj  improve  the  sources  of  the  country,  and  also  the  con* 
dition  of  the  native  inhabitants,  bj  shewing  them  superior 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  proper  mods  of  treating  their  I 
laboureis  and  .dependents.''t  (Mam  ilaitns  Hag  J  '^ 

''With  a  vie  w  to  encourage  the  residence  of  Biitiahsubiects 
in  my  dominions,  ftor  the  better  civilization  of  my  people,  and 
the  introduction  of  various  arts  and  sciences,  I  hereby 
assure  them  of  my  special  protection.  They  shall  have^ 
free  liberty  to  dwell  flievein ;  to  build  ships,-  and  houses, 
and  cultivate  lands;  to  carry  on  lawful  trade  and  traffic; 
to  come  and  go  at  their  own  will  and.  pleasure^  with- 
out let  and  hinderance  of  any  kind,  and  wiih4mi  pwifmetU 
qfam/  dutif  or  tax  tham  h^ore  meniianedJ*  /Badamoy  Kmg 
of  Mitdagasecur.) 

''Of  all  the  interests  which  have  ever  been  snbmiitod  to  the 
consideration  of  men,  those  of  In^  are  the  most  SKtensiva 
The  good  or  the  evil  which  an  administration  may  do,  has 
never  been  presented  in  proportions  sufficiently  cokssaL 
If  the  English  public  once  begin  to  think  about  them,  they 
vrin  soon  be  interested :  v  they  will  no  longer  be  aUe  to 
exclude  from  tkeu:  thoughts  the  consideration  of  all  the  good 
which  they  may  do,  and  all  the  evil  which  they  may 
avoid  But  that  apathy  with  which  the  human  mind  alwajrs 
considers  things  that  are  far  distant,  must  first  be  conquered. 

"  In  effect,  the.English  witl  see  mifQlded  to  them  such  de- 
tails of  injustice,  such  traits  of  rapacity,  of  despotism,  of  cor- 
ruption, as  will  shock  them,  still  more  from  the  stigma  this 
win  affis  to  the  English  name.  They  will  deem  themselves 
responsible  befiNre  God  and  man  iot  the  fate  of  a  hundred 
$mUion$  of  subjects,  which  they  have  acquired  by  means 
stuned  wUh  many  crimes,  and  to  whom  they  have  given  the 
most  absurd  government  that  can  be  imagined.  Then  will 
the  whole  community  unite  thqir  voices  in  the  general  cla- 
mour ;  every  one  will  reproach  himself  tot  his  former  slence 
and  apathy ;  every  one  will  second,  with  all  his  power,  the 
general  efforts  to  prepare,  from  that  time,  the  abohtion  of  the 
Company  at  the  expiration  of  the  Charier.     Who  would  not 

»  Dooglav'  Pio^eoti  of  Briteiik  f  £•  I.  Mag.,  March  1832. 
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bloahy  in  short,  to  have  confided^  the  gorenuneiit  of  a  caaaairy 
80  importaDl  to  the  human  race,  to  a  company  of  merchants? 
to  have  considered  the  &te  of  hnmaa  ^beings  as  a  commerciml 
^pecukUian  f  to  hare  consented  that  4he  happiness  or  the 
miseiy  of  thousands  of  indi^duals,  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion or  barbarism,  true  religion  or  polytheism,  of  moral  edu- 
cation or  ignorance,  diould  melt  away  into  half-pence  and 
ferthings,  to  the  account  of  profit  and  loss,  in  the  books  of 
an  anonymous  socieW  ?  to  hare,  in  fact,  constituted  a  divided 
sovereignly,  cut  jxp  mto  scrip  .receipts  or  bonds,  which  are 
bought  and  sold  daily,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market ; 
so  that  the  sovereign  of  yesterday,  is  a  stranger  to  India  to- 
day, and  may  become  sovereign  again  to-morrow,  only  beeanse 
'  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  variation  of  half  per  cent,  to 
sell  out  or  re-pufchase  a  certain  portion  of  India  stock.'** — 
CSitmondiJ 

^  If  it  were  possible,'*  says  Mr.  MiU,  ^  for  the  English  Go- 
vernment to  learn  wisdom  by  experience, — ^which  governments 
rarely  do, — ^it  nught  here,  at  last,  see  with  regret,  some  of  the 
effects  of  that  illiberal,  cowardly,  and  short-sighted  policy, 
under  which  it  has  talDon  the  most  solicitous  precautions  to 
prevent  the  settlement  of  Englishmen  in  India ;  trembling,  for^ 
sooth,  lest  Engfishmen,  if  allowed  to  settle  in  India,  should 
detest  and  cast  off  its  yoke !  The  most  experienced  persons 
in  the  Government  of  India  describe,  what  to  them  appears 
the  difficulty,  almost  or  altogether  insuperable,  of  affording 
protection  either  to  person  or  property,  in  that  country,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  persons  of  the  requisite  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualifications,  rooted  in  the  country,  and  distributed 
over  it  in  every  part  They  unite  in  declaring  that  there  is 
no  class  in  India,  who  possess  ihese  qualifications ;  that  the 
powers  necessary  for  an  efficient  police  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  the  zemindars,  widu>ut  ensuring  all  the  evils  of  a  gross 
and  barbarous  deispotism.  And  tlMy  speak  with  admiration 
of  the  asristance  rendered  to  goverament,  by  the  gentlemen 
distributed  in  every  part  of  England,  Is  it  possible  to  avoid 
seeing,  and  seeing,  not  acknowledge,  the  inestimable  service 
which  might  have  been  derived,  in  this  great  exigency,  from 
a  body  of  English  gentlemen ;  who,  if  they  had  been  encour- 
aged to  settle,  as  owners  of  land,  and  as  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  would  at  this  time  have  been  distributed  in  great 
numbers,  in  India.  Not  only  would  they  have  possnsed 
the  requisite  moral  and  intdlectnal  qualifications^--things  of 


•  On.  Henld,  toI.  x.  pp.  419—498. 
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inestimable  yalne ;  tbej  would  have  possessed  other  advantages 
also  of  the  highest  importance.'*  (Millj  Historian  of  British 
India.) 

''The  present  system  of  licensing  indiyiduals  who  proceed 
to  reside  in  India,  can  be  conveniently  and  advantageously 
relaxed.  In  the  absence  of  all  restrictions  upon  individuals, 
there  certainly  would  not  be  any  formidable  efflux  of  needy  ad« 
venturers ;  they  could  not  get  to  India  if  they  would.  India 
does  not  affi>rd  a  possible  means  of  subsistence  to  either  the 
mere  agricultural  peasant  or  the  lowest  description  of  artisan. 
The  agricultural  peasant  could  not  compete  for  three  months 
with  tiie  Indian  cultivator,  for  many  reasons.  It  would  be 
advantageous,  to  encourage  the  resort  to  India,  of  individuals 
possessing  more  or  less  capital.  No  benefit  arises  from  the 
prohibition  of  Europeans  to  possess,  or  occupy,  lands  in  the 
interior,  and  they  should  be  permitted  to  possess  lands,  pro- 
vided the  Natives  are  guarded  against  their  oppression, 
by  making  the  European  possessors  of  land,  in  the  interior, 
amenable  to  the  Company's  Courts;  the  less  the  supreme 
Court  is  allowed  to  interfere  the  better.  It  would  be  the 
direct  interest  of  any  European,  embarking  capital  in  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  speculation  in  India,  to  cultivate  the 
good  opinion  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Natives ; 
common  good  policy  would  cause  him  to  do  so.  This  being^ 
the  interest  of  the  European,  and  if  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  Natives  by  the  courts  of  justice  is  improved,  no  danger 
would  result  from  an  unrestrained  admission  of  Europeans 
into  the  interior;  and  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  their  being  allowed  to  go  thither.  The  class  of 
persons  who  would  go  out  to  India  would  have  some  small 
degree  of  capital,  and  would  generaUy  be  people  of  re-> 
spectability,  who  would  have  a  knowledge  of  their  own 
interests."*  (C.  LushingUm,  Esq.) 

''  The  settlement  of  Europeans  would  be  advantageous  to  r 
India ;  the  revenue  would  be  benefited  by  taxes  on  the  articles  \ 
he  consumes ;  the  general  wealth  of  the  country  would  be  in-  I 
creased  by  improvements  in  its  productions ;   his  example  i 
would  introduce  among  many  of  the  Natives  some  European   | 
habits,  which  are  habits  of  greater  comfort  and  expense  than    \ 
native  habits.   Increased  production,  commerce,  ana  consump-    \ 
tion,  will  render  the  taxes'  more  productive ;  and  every  im»     I 
provement  in  agriculture  must  add  to  the  rent  of  the  land,     1 
the  main  source  of  revenue  to  the  state ;  irrigation  would      I 

«  £.  J.  Mag.,  June  1832,  p.  562. 
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render  mach  land  hi^iljprodaeti^e)  thai  ift  now  eomiMvafiTely 

teptoduetiTe;   dnd,  shiee  the  rent  oi  all  waaie  land^  not 

I  specially  assigned,  belongs  to  the  Government,  there  would 

be  an  accesnoik  of  rerenoe  in  aU  cases  in  which  such  land 

:  might  be  bronght  onder  tillage*    Interoonrse  with  Boropeans 

j  leads  to  the  ase  of  wine  and  sf^ts ;  and  the  servants  of  Euro- 

!  peans  are  better  clothed  and  housed  than  ottiers.    At  Calcutta, 

I  there  is  a  very  marked  tendency  among  the  Natives  to  indnlge 

>  in  English  luxuries ;  they  have  well-iiimished  houses^  watcbM, 

j  carriages,  and  wines.     Enriopean  capitalista  wotdd  improve 

ithe  cultivation,  mannfactaies,  iad  commerce  of  India,  e^ 

;  pecially  in  sugar,  indigo^  cotton,  and  tobacco.    Instead  ol 

danger,  there  would  be  ftdditiooal  security  from  any  nmnber 

of  Europeans  likely  to  visit  India;  they  would  be  very  ueeftil 

agents  of  police,  and  centres  of  information.    They  would 

have  gpreat  influence  over  those  eonnected  wifli  them ;  they 

would  be  bound  to  Engjbnd  by  a  conmion  feeling ;  for  they 

•never  can  become  sufficiently  strong  to  be  independent  of 

Engh^nd/'*    CHM  Mackemrii^  E^^  laU  fkcttiarf  U  the 

Bengal  Otmemn^ent,) 

^  The  r^  source  of  evr  streof^,  next  to  our  military 
power  and  skiU^  being  Khe  tmity  of  porpose  and  jnstzce  of 
principle  which  have  dastingvdshed  our  Govermnent,  the 
security  of  our  dominion  cannot  fail  to  be  iftcieaaed  by  every 
measnre  tending  to  remove  needless  distinctions,  and  to  com- 
bine all  classes  in  the  adminmtratiott  «rf  the  Iaws."t  /^TX^ 
Sight  Hen.  C.  Granty  Prmdent  of  the  Board  &f  Cam^ol.) 

^^  A  more  general  residence  of  Europeans  would  certainiy 
be  attended  with  great  advantages^  if  Uiey  carried  capital  or 
skill  with  them  to  India ;  but^  I  think  that  any  unrestricted 
residence  of  Europesois  in  India,  would  be  productive  of  Bune 
harm  than  goodJ't  ^  (Hon.  M.  ElphuwtoneJ 
||  ^'  In  .every  point  of  view^  eofcnizatton  is  the  only  remedy, 
Iflie  ^om  thing  needftd,'  for  the  salvation  of  Hindostan; 
whether  we  leik  to  av^^nttiAig  the  efficiency  of  the  civil 
Govettmienty  and  enabling  it  to  ftdffl  the  duties  to  which  it  is 
now  confessedly  aadequate,  without  ui  addition  to  its  ex- 
penditvre^  which  the  revenue  of  the  oomntry  could  never 
support ;  OI  the  defence  of  the  comntiy  against  foreign  inva-^ 
sion,  without  lenderittg  it  onerous,  out  of  iSi  preportioo,  to  the 
mother  coontiy ;  or^  laMly,  to  the  improvement  and  wcit  b^g 
of  the  subject  millioils  committed  to  ouv  amy,  and  the  ofontual 


♦  E.  I.  Mag.,  April  1832,  p.  342.  f  E.  I.  Mag.,  August  1832. 
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€8tablkhitieiil  of  Christiankj  over  some  of  the  faireit  portions 
of  the  habitable  globe.***  (The  Author  of  Refiectkm$  an  the 
present  state  of  British  India.  J 

Lord  QremriUey  in  a  speech  daring  the  Ptfdiamentaty  dis-* 
cussions,  at  the  renewal  of  the  Indian  Charter,  in  1818,  has 
the  following  beautifid    and   philosophical  passage: — ^^'To 
what  extent  this  trade  [of  India]  may  then  be  cajried,  pre- 
stimptuous  indeed  wouM  be  the  man  who  shall  now  ventore 
to  pronounce.    On  what  eridenoe^  what  conjecture,  would  he 
found  his  judgment }    What  present  knowledge,  what  past 
experience  of  India  could  possibly  decide  that  question  ? 
'  No  commerce,*  Trebadus,  or  Quiatiis  Cicero,  retoming  from 
a  campaign  in  Britain^  would  probably  hare  inform^  the 
Roman  senate,  *no  commerce  can  erer  be  carried  on  with 
that  uncivilized,  uncultirated  igland,  divided  absolutely  from 
the  whole  world  by  tempestuous   and  unnavigable    seas, 
acnd  inhabited  only  by  naked  and   houseless  baibarians/ 
'  No  commerce,'  some  sage  counsellor  of  Henry  or  Elizabeth 
might,  with  equal  authmitf ,  have  assured  those  monarchs, 
^eao  ever  be  opened  with  the  dreary  urilds  of  North  America^ 
a  land  covesed  with  impenetrable  forests,  the  shelter  only  of 
some  wandering  tribes  of  the  rudest  and  most  ferocious 
sovagea'    Yet  of  these  predictions  the  folly  might  be  palliat- 
ed by  the  inexperience.    In  the  defect  of  better  knowledge, 
such  conjectores  might  even  pass  for  wisdom.    But  what  shall 
we  ^ay  to  those  who  deny  the  possibility,  not  of  op^iing  new 
sources  for  the  commerce  of  mankind,  but  of  enlarging  liM 
present  channels  ?    Wiio  tell  us,  that  the  trade  we  now  cany 
on  with  India  miist^  in  all  future  times,  be  limited  to  its 
actual  amottit?  Strange  atnd  unprecedented  necessity  1  which 
has  thus  set  bounds  to  human  industry  and  enterprise,  arrest-' 
ed  the  progress  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  by  some  blasting 
and  malignant  influence,  blighted  the   natural  increase  of 
social  improvement    With  fidl  and  confident  assurance,  may 
we  repel  these  idle  apprehensions.    By  commerce,  commerce 
will  increase,  and  industry  by  industry.    So  it  has  ever  hap- 

{»ened,  and  the  great  Creator  of  the  world  has  not  exempted 
ndia  from  this  conmum  law  of  our  nature.  The  supply  first 
firilowing,  the  demand  will  soon  extend  it  By  new  focHities, 
Hew  wants  and  new  desires  will  be  produced.  And  neither 
climate,  nor  religion,  nor  long-established  habits,  no,  nor  even 
poverty  itself,  the  greatest  of  all  present  obstacles,  will  ulti- 
mately refuse  the  benefits  of  such  an  intercourse  to  the  native 

-  — 

*  Oriental  Herald,  April  1829,  pp.  114—123. 
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population  of  that  empire.  They  will  derive  from  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce,  as  every  other  people  has  uniformly  deriyed 
from  it,  new  comforts  and  new  conveniences  of  life,  new  in- 
citements to  industry  and  new  enjoyments,  in  just  reward  of 
increased  activity  and  enterprise."* 

**  What  then,^  says  Lard  Teiffnmauth,  in  his  reply  to  Major 
Scott  Waring,  ^^  is  our  obvious  policy  ? — ^to  implant  in  ihe 
minds  of  the  Natives  principles,  that  if  they  reason  at  all, 
they  may  reason  to  some  beneficial  consequence ; — such  as 
will  connect  attachment  with  allegiance,  and  give  them  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity-of  our  European  Government;  in 
other  words,  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Major 
Scott  Waring  asks,  if  it  can  be  supposed  possible,  *  that  thirty 
thousand  British  subjects  could  retain  an  empire  containing 
fifty  millions  of  people,  if  the  Christian  Religion  was  universal 
in  India? '  The  question  will  not  at  this  time  be  deemed  to 
require  a  solution;  and  on  his  principles  the  case  will  never 
occur.  But  it  is  more  pertinent  to  ask,  whether  the  British 
dominion  in  India,  would  not  acquire  additional  solidity,  by 
the  accession  of  a  body  of  Natives  united  to  us  by  the  bond 
of  a  common  faith  ?  The  Major  foresees  no  danger  in  the 
operation  of  bigotry,  superstition,  and  prejudice,  which,  whilst 
they  exist  in  €heir  present  force,  must  oppose  a  bar  to  the 
cordial  union  between  the  Natives  of  India,  and  their  Euro- 
pean Rulers.  I  see  the  subject  in  a  different  light,  and  with- 
out wishing  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  that  toleration  which 
has  been  hitherto  adopted,  feel  the  necessity  of  introducing 
a  principle  of  counteraction  and  melioration,  by  implanting 
amongst  them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity .''f 

The  Author  cannot  better  close  this  chapter,  than  by  the 
following  glowing  paragraph  from  ^^  Cheneisix  an  Natianal 
Character:^ — 

'I  It  18  by  the  empires  which  Britsin  has  created,  by  the  deroe  of  ctTOi- 
zacion  which  she  has  diffused,  and  the  tncts  of  earUi  orer  which  she  has 
spread  it,  that  she  must  be  judged  by  posterity.  The  only  rule  for  appre- 
ciating nations  is  to  compare  original  means  with  the  ends  attained ;  and  in 
what  nation  did  the  latter  ever  shew  such  an  excess  above  the  former  as  in 
Britain  P  The  Greeks  had  neater  natural  adrantaces,  but  used  them  not 
so  wisely.  The  Romans  did  for  themselves  as  much  as  a  people  could  do  ; 
but  the  rest  of  manldnd  felt  rather  their  ambition  than  their  beneyolenoe. 
Among  modem  states,  not  one  could  be  named  that  has  disseminated  so 
much  good,  and  so  little  evil,  as  England.  Spain  and  Portugal  discovered 
new  seas  and  lands :  England  discovered  and  enlightened  them.    Germany 

♦  West  Rev.,  Oct.  1830,  j).  16. 
t  Considerations  on  communicating  to  the  Natives  of  India  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity.     1808,  p.  89. 
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has  not  been  in  a  situation  favourable  to  maritime  adventures.     France, 
with  extensive  coasts,  and  all  the  power  and  knowledge  which  could  make 
her  mat  bj  sea,  has  indeed  completed  voyages  of  circunmavigatiou ;  but 
she  has  planted  few  colonies,  and  can  appeal  to  no  deserts,  once  unpeopled, 
to  prove  that  the  men  who  now  inhabit  them  are  her  offspring.    The  public 
monuments  of  England  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  stupendous 
edifices  which  the  Komans  erected  in  their  conquests.    They  are  surpassed 
by  those  of  ancient  Oreece,  of  modem  Italy,  and  of  nations  much  inferior 
in  the  arts  of  embellishment    Upon  the  useful  establishments  which  make 
her  present  superiority,  and  so  far  surpass  the  conceptions  of  all  other  nations, 
time  can  more  easily  lay  its  pitiless  hand,  than  upon  hewn  stone  and  brass. 
The  roads,  six  times  as  numerous,  and  incomparably  more  practicable  Uian 
in  any  other  country,  must  leave  less  traces  behind'  them  than  the  ancient 
causeway ;  and,  overgrown  with  grass,  their  thin  beds  of  loose  pebbles  may 
be  turned  up  by  the  plou^ishare.    Their  present  perfection  may  make  their 
obliteration  more  easy.    The  canals  which  now  are  thronged  with  traffic ; 
which  in  their  ordinary  course  are  so  modest,  though  so  magnificent  when  any 
obstacle  is  to  be  overcome;  may  more'  easily  burst  their  dikes,  or  be  filled 
up  with  mud,  than  those  whose  boast  was  architecture,  not  tmde.     The 
subterraneous  works  of  the  greatest  citv  of  the  world,  the  dwelling  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  men,  may  lie  underground  forgotten,  and  leave 
BO  towering  arch  to  strike  the  eye,  like  the  Appian  or  the  Claudian  aque- 
ducts.   Envy,  too,  may  pen  the  history  of  England,  and  rival  nations  gratify 
their  enmity  by  detraction.    Spain  may  tell  now  the  Catholics  have  been 

Sersecuted,  and  the  library  of  the  inquisition  record  the  condemnations  of 
le  men  who  were  punished  for  conspiring  against  the  sister-in-law  of  King 
Philip.  France  may  charge  her  civil  wars  with  perfidy ;  her  revolution 
vnik  cruelty ;  her  policy  with  intrigue.  All  nations  may  lend  her  their  own 
vices.    The  United  States,  indeed,  will  call  her  ancient  annals  theirs,  and 

glory  in  having  had  such  princes  as  Edward  and  Henry ;  but  will  they  be 
lus  candid  on  her  future  story  F  They  must;  their  own  existence  will 
testify  against  whatever  malice  they  may  yet  retain.  When  thcr^  behold 
themselves,  and  think  how  they  were  founded ;  when  they  read  their  own 
laws  and  constitution,  and  reflect  from  whom  they  held  them,  and  the 
spirit  which  enacted  Uiem ;  when  they  see,  in  other  regions,  other  nations 
happier  and  fireer  than  natural  circumstances  would  have  made  them,  and 
find  the  languages  of  all  to  be  derived  from  one  source — from  the  idiom 
which  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Newton  spoke ;  they  will  be  forced  to  say, 
*  Had  England  not  been  great  and  aenerout^  these  thingt  coM  not  have  been.* 
When  the  greatest  of  republics  shall  allow  that  Britain  was  Uie  freest  of 
kingdoms,  all  will  own,  that  no  nation  of  the  world  was  ever  so  prolific  a 
parent  of  mighty  empires."* 

•  Vol.  ii.  pp.  676—678.    ^Eclec  Rev.,  April  1832,  p.  337. 
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CHAP.  III. 

An9werB  to  objeetiom  to  eohnizaii&n  in  India,  arising  from 
the  number  and  character  of  its  population — the  euppoei- 
tion  that  the  Natives  would  be  aeprived  of  their  property 
by  the  settlers — apprehended  injurious  tendency  to  the 
present  measures  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  India 
— probable  character  of  the  emigrants — and  its  tendency 
to  promote  the  independence  of  India — concluding  re- 
marks,  on  the  relation  of  Britain  to  India^  China,  and 
the  Eastern  worlds 

One  of  the  first  ot^ectionSy  to  the  colonization  of  Europeans 
in  India,  is — that  the  number  and  character  of  its  population 
are  opposed  to  it 

Colonization  and  setflement,  in  the  abstract,  are  two  very 
different  things. — ^  The  colonization  of  India  may  appear  im- 
practicable ;  but,  although  there  may  be  no  room  for  coloni- 
nization,  there  is  ampl^  room  for  settlemept,  in  a  country  of  fer- 
tile soil,  far  more  thinly  peopled,  than  any  part  of  Europe,  and  9 
country,  too,  without  capital,  knowledge,  morals,  or  entCTprise. 
Mere  day-labourers,  of  course,  there  is,  generally  spealdng,  no 
room  for ;  but  there  is  ample  room  for  skilful  mechanics,  for 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  even  manufacturing  capitalists, 
llie  free  settlement  of  all  these  classes,  under  equal  and  suitable 
laws,  will  prove  the  onl^  means  of  civilizing  and  humanizmg 
the  inhabitants  of  India.  Our  countrymen,  living  amongst 
them,  will  instruct  them  in  arts,  in  science,  and  in  morals ;  the 
wealtfi  and  resources  of  the  country  will  be  improved ;  the 
Hindoos  will  rise  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  for  they  have 
sufficiently  evinced  that  they  possess  both  the  capacity  and 
inclination  to  do  so.  We  leave  it,  to  the  abettors  of  restric- 
tion, to  point  out  what  evils  are  l^ely  to  spring  from  such 
changes. 

^^  In  the  teeth  of  all  history,  and  of  all  experience,  the 
Hindoos,  the  most  docile  of  mankind,  and  for  a  people  so  un- 
civilized, surprisingly  addicted  to  commerce,  have  been  repre- 
sented by  the  advocates  of  restriction  as  a  mass  of  iuflammable 
materials,  capable  of  being  ignited  by  simple  commercial 
contact  with  the  most  commercial  nation  in  the  universe. 
Metaphor  has  been  resorted  to,  to  colour  the  alleged  preca- 
riousness  of  our  tenure  of  Indian  dominion  from  such  an  in- 
tercourse.    Sometimes  a  sword  is  held  dangling  over  our 
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heads ;  sometiiiies  we  are  Bitti&|(  on  a  bazrel  of  gonpowdar, 
aa  English  merchant  the  incenditry  to  light  it !  But  of  all 
others,  the  most  favourite  figure  of  speech,  upon  such  occasions, 
consists  in  representing  all  Hindostan  as  suspended  by  a 
pack-thread,  which  ^  the  touch  of  chance,*  or  the  indiscretion 
of  a  free  trader,  might  break,  sending  om*  dominion,  of  course, 
to  perdition.  One  strong  and  indisputable  fact  will  settle  this 
question  at  once  in  the  mind  of  every  man  of  sense.  We 
hold  our  Indian  empire  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  Saving 
the  honour,  firmness,  probity,  and  intelligence  of  the  naticmal 
character,  our  civil  institutions  are  valueless,  and  our  adminis- 
tration  of  justice  avowedly  impeifect  and  insufficient  They, 
in  fact,  afford  very  little  support  to  the  army.  That  anny  is 
the  smallest  in  the  world,  m  propcwtion  to  the  population  of 
the  country ;  and  it  is  inconceivably  small,  if  we  consider  that 
it  is  not  a  national  army,  maintaining  subordination  to  national 
laws,  but  that  it  is  the  instrument  of  maintaining  authority 
over  a  vast  and  distant  conquest  The  whole  Indian  army, 
regulars  and  miMtia,  does  not,  in  round  numbers,  exceed 
800,000  men ;  and  this,  let  it  be  recollected,  is  a  perpetual  war 
establishment  It  is  sufficient  to  maintain  internal  tranquillity, 
and  to  protect  us  from  foreign  invasion ;  ni^,  it  is  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  commit  aggressions  upon  our  neighbours,  and 
to  make  external  conquests. 

'^  No  assertion  is  more  frequent  with  the  advocates  of  re* 
striction,  than  that  the  Hindoos  are  a  people  unchangeable 
in  their  manners  and  opinions,  and  having  a  strong  repugn 
nance  to  all  that  is  foreign ; — ^to  every  thing  like  dumge, 
necessarily  including  every  thing  like  improvement  llie 
late  Sir  Thos.  Munro,  a  most  distinguished  public  officer,  ex- 
pressed this  opinion  in  an  unqualified  manner,  in  his  evidence 
at  the  bar  of  die  House  of  Commons,  in  1818.  Nothing  can 
be  more  natural,  than  that  such  notions  should  be  entertained 
by  a  few  solitary  Europeans,  living  amongst  millions  of  Hin- 
doos, or  of  any  other  people  whatever.  All  advance  in  civili- 
sation is  slow,  and  nearly  imperceptible;  and  no  wonder  that 
an  isolated  observer,  however  great  his  natural  acuteness, 
seeing  the  Hindoos  subjected  to  no  material  cause  of  change, 
should  be  ready  to  pronounce  their  manners  and  character 
immutable.  A  few  scattered  Englishmen,  living  in  Russia, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  would 
have  pronounced  the  Muscovites  as  unchangeable  as  the 
Hindoos  are  now  pronounced  to  be ;  and,  if  they  did  not 
reason  from  analogy,  but  took  it  into  their  heads  that  Musco- 
vites differed  morallv,  if  not  physically,  from  all  the  rest  of 
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mankind,  they  would  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  forming 
any  rational  conception  of  the  vast  progress  which  the  Rus- 
sians have  made  within  the  last  century.     Such  observers 
would  have  pronounced,  without  hesitation,  that  a  Russian 
would  for  ever  continue  to  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  Swede ; 
that  Russians  of  rank  would,  to  the  latest  time,  prefer  quass  and 
votka  to  burgundy  and  champaign,  cabbage  and  grease  to  French 
cookery ;  that  a  Russian  nobleman  would  as  soon  have  parted 
with  his  beard,  as  a  Persian ;  and  that  his  head,  to  the  latest 
posterity,  must  continue  as  ^  populous, '  as  Gibbon  represents 
that  of  the  Emperor  Julian.     Sir  Thomas  Munro's  observa* 
tions  applied  to  about  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  Indians, 
among  whom  there  were,  exclusive  of  civil  and  military  ser- 
vants, certainly  not  a  hundred  free  settlers.    As  long  as  we 
take  tiie  utmost  pains  to  exclude  aU  causes  of  change  and 
improvement,  no  doubt  there  will  be  neither  change  nor  im- 
provement.   Admit  these  causes,  9SA  the  Hindoos  will  be 
found  as  improveable  as  other  races.    The  changes,  and  even 
improvements  which  the  Mahomedans  effected,  are  alone 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Hindoos  are  neither  unalterable  nor 
unimproveable.    Every  where  they  improved  the  government, 
the  laws,  the  arts,  and  even  the  literature  of  the  countiy. 
We  are  compelled  at  length,  however  reluctantly,  to  abandon 
our  extravagant  and  fanciftd  notions  of  ancient  Hindoo  civili- 
zation, and  to  come  to  the  rational  conclusion,  that  the  Hin- 
doos were  always  inferior  to  their  conquerors,  of  whatever 
denomination:  these  conquerors  effected  all,  in  improving 
them,  that  was  within  the  scope  of  their  ability ;  but  still,  as 
they  were  not  a  very  powerful,  or  a  very  civilized  people 
themselves,  they  are  far  indeed  from  having  effected  ^at  is 
in  our  power  to  accomplish."* 

It  must  be  evident  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  India,  that  this  objection  is  founded  in  error,  and  that 
the  settlement  of  Europeans  of  good  morals,  proper^,  and 
talent,  is  practicable,  desirable,  and  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  the  real  welfare  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes  that 
people  Hindostan. 

A  second  objection  is,  that  the  Natives  would  be  deprived 
of  tl^r  property  by  aliowing  colonization  in  India. 

'^Our  modem  colonists  have,  in  general,  displaced  the 
aboriginal  population,  and  taken  entire  possession  of  the  soiL 
In  India  this  would  be  impracticable ;  the  population  is  too 
thick  to  be  removed,  and  the  colonists  must  be  content  to 


*  Free  Trade  and  Colonization,  &c.,  pp.  68,  71,  72,  81— «3. 
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occupy  a  portion  of  the  land,  leaving  the  largest  share  in 
the  possession  of  the  Nadves."* 

'^  When  a  people  colonizes  in  a  country,  occupied  by  an*' 
other  less  advanced  in  arts  and  improvements,  they  make 
room  for  themselves,  not  by  displacing  the  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants, but  by  the  creation  of  new  resources ;  by  applying  more 
skill  and  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soU,  and  to.every 
other  means  of  sustenance  and  convenience !  Analogy  would 
induce  us  to  expect  the  same  results  from  the  same  causes, 
whether  operating  in  the  East  or  in  the  West  And  if 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  result  of  continued  communi- 
cation, so  far  as  it  has  been  practicable  under  the  system 
hitherto  adopted,  we  shall  'find  that  .we  haye  not  been 
deceived  in  adopting  this  as  our  criterion.  Wherever  the 
European  inhabitants  are  more  thickly  congregated,  as  at  the 
three  seats  of  Government;  wherever  individuals  have  habi- 
tuated themselves  to  much  intercourse  with  the  Natives,  and 
having  survived  the  originalities  of  family  and  friendship,  and 
contracted  new  ones,  have  ceased  to  contemplate  Britain  as 
the  vista  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage ;  in  short,  wherever  there 
is  an  approximation  to  that  state  of  things  which  colonization 
would  exhibit,  there  we  find  the  Europeans  animated  with 
the  most  kindly  feeliogs  towards  the  Natives ;  most  ably  and 
actively  co-operating  for  their  improvement,  and  reaping  the 
most  ample  returns  of  confidence  and  attachment  Thus,  at 
Calcutta,  there  are  Bible  Societies,  School  Societies,  and  a 
School  Book  Society ;  and  in  the  principal  School  Society 
and  School  Book  Society,  we  see  Europeans  and  Natives 
acting  together  as  members  of  the  same  Committees,  and 
joint  secretaries  giving  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 

ship-^t 

^^  The  pretence  that  our  colonizing  in  India  would  be  an 
encroachment,  and  an  intrusion,  seems  a  very  idle  one ;  if 
colonization  makes  the  Natives  happier  and  better,  it  matters 
little  by  what  name  it  is  called.  Enjoyment  may  be  an  in- 
truder, though  a  very  welcome  one,  and  the  encroachment  of 
good  upon  evil  deserves  no  reprobation.  '  But  we  shall  sup- 
plant die  Natives,'  has  been  urged.  Is  the  colonist,  then,  a 
conqueror  ?  Not  he — ^he  comes  vrith  his  purse  to  purchase 
the  lands  on  which  he  settles,  to  unite  his  interests  perma- 
nently with  the  interests  of  the  country ;  his  gains  are  to 
fructify  there;  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  his  prosperity; 

*  Friend  of  India,  May  1825,  p.  37. 
t  On.  Herald,  vol.  ii.  pp.  196—206. 
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he  takes  notbing  bnt  that  for  which  he  girea  an  equivaleDt^ 
and  his  very  success  depends  on  his  giving  to  the  community 
more  knowledge,  actiyity,  and  wealth,  than  it  possessed  be- 
fore. And  it  is  undoubted,  that  the  districts  (Tirhoot  and 
Pumeah)  which  are  the  most  thickly  peopled  with  Euro* 
peans,  are  the  most  industrious  and  the  most  prosperous  in 
India.'** 

^  Except  when  the  laws  axe  bad,  or  badly  administered, 
and  a  country  consequently  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  the 
strong  cannot  dispossess  the  weak.  If  the  laws  be  tolerably 
administered  in  India,  Englishmen  cannot  possess  themselTes 
of  the  lands  of  the  Hindoos,  except  by  giving  a  valuable  con« 
sideration  for  them.  Unquestionably  the  Hindoos  will  not 
part  with  them,  except  for  such  constderatipn,  for  they  are  a 
parsimonious  people,  and  in  all  affairs  of  property  a  careful 
and  acute  people.  If  an  Englishman  gives  a  just  equiralent 
for  the  real  property  of  a  Hindoo,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say, 
that  this  is  an  aecommodalion  and  an  advantage  to  ibe  Hin- 
doo, and  not  a  matter  of  injustice  or  of  oppression.  The  Hin- 
doo proprietor  may  have  more  land  than  capital ;  he  may  be 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulty  like  the  proprietors  of  other 
countries.  By  selling  a  portion  of  his  estate,  he  may  not  only 
improve  the  remainder,  but  relieve  himself  from  his  difficulties. 
To  deny  him  access,  therefore,  to  the  best  market  for  lusland, 
is  not  only  no  protection,  but  a  positive  injury,  as  well  to 
himself  as  to  the  whole  society  to  which  he  belongs. 

^^  What  would  the  landed  gentlemen  of  England  say  of  a 
law,  which  prohibited  the  wealthy  capitalists  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol,  from  becoming  purcha* 
sen  of  the  estates,  which  they  were  anxious  to  dispose  of? 
Would  they  deem  such  a  law  a  protection  to  their  property ; 
or  rather  would  they  not  reprobate  it  as  an  act  of  deliWate 
spoliation  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a  law,  made  for  the 
protection  of  the  Irish,  which  prohibited  English  capital  from 
being  invested  in  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  made  it  a  misde- 
meanour, for  an  Englishman  to  be  found  in  that  country  with- 
out a  licence  from  a  Secretary  of  State  ?  The  same  general 
principles  which  are  applicable  to  Ireland,  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  India.  There  may  be  triffing  differences  in  the 
modes  of  their  application,  but  these  will  be  found  trivial  and 
unimportant  Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all 
ages  and  climates.  What  is  fimoamentally  true  of  it  under  a 
fair  complexion,  is  equally  so  under  a  brown  or  a  black  one. 


*  West  Rer.,  Oct  1629,  p.  22. 
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It  cannot  be  transimited  to  serve  the  interested  purposes  of 
patronage  or  par^.*^ 

It  would  sppesr,  from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
Sumbud  Caunnoodee,  that  the  nugoritj  of  zemindars  in  the 
mofiissil  of  India  (the  country)  are  fiiendly  to  the  measure  of 
European  colonization.  We  extract  part  of  a  conversation 
on  this  subject,  between  an  opponent  of  the  measure  and  a 
zemindar.  Op, — ^*  We  sujjpose  then  you  will  not  sign  the  pe- 
tition [against  colonization] ;  are  you  not  aware  of  the  evils 
that  will  arise  from  the  coming  of  the  Europeans?*^  Zem.-^ 
*^  We  do  not  anticipate  any  evil  whatever  frcnn  it ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  landlords  will  receive  more  rent;  more  labourers 
will  be  required,  and  they  will  receive  hi^er  wages  \  the  land 
will  be  improved,  and  we  shall  see  other  improvements* 
When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  rain,  the  eultivation  will  be  car- 
ried on,  raising  water  by  machinery*  Knowledge  will  be  pro- 
moted in  the  countn^  villages ;  now  the  people  are  afraid  when- 
ever they  see  the  oaheis,  but  then  they  will  be  familiar  with 
them :  the  poor,  receiving  higher  wages,  there  will  be  a  greater 
diminution  of  robbery  in  the  country.  If  all  this  good  is  to 
be  expected,  why  should  we  pray  for  its  prevention  ?  ^f 

A  third  objection  to  colonization  is,  its  apprehended  in- 
juriom  tendency  to  the  present  measures  adopted  for  the 
improvement  of  India. 

The  late  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  route  near  Buxar,  i^erv 
pleasantiy  remarks, — ^**We  brought  to  by  a  grass  field, 
divided  into  butts,  by  rows  of  the  tall  and  beautiftd  cotton 
grass.  I  never  saw,  I  think,  finer  land.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  all  a  light,  marly  loam,  like  garden  mould,  dry, 
sound,  and  friable,  without  any  intermixture  of  stones  or  cold 
clay,  and  with  very  littie  sand,  Abdullah,  who  is  a  warm  pa- 
triot, so  far  as  his  admiration  of  the  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions of  Hindostan  goes,  and  who  is  much  pleased  to 
observe  the  interest  I  take  in  these  matters,  said,  *  Ah,  my 
Lord,  why  not  get  leave  to  buy  land  in  this  good  place,  and 
good  climate;  my  Lady  and  children  have  always  good 
health  here,  setUe  it  on  young  Lady,  native  of  country,  and 
call  it  Harrietpore!  I  laughed,  and  told  him  the  reason  of 
the  law  which  hinders  the  English  firom  buying  land  in  India ; 
he  owned  it  was  a  very  good  law,  to  prevent  tne  English  Col- 
lectors and  Magistrates  from  being  tempted  to  extort  lands, 
as  the  Mussulmans  had  done,  from  the  people  by  false  accusa- 
■  ■  ■  ■■     ^  I  ■      I  ■  -■  <■         ■ 

*  Free  Trade  and  Colonization,  &c.,  pp.  54,  55.  / 

t  E.  I.  Mag.,  Feb.  1800,  p.  IM. 
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tions ;  and  added, — it  was  wonderflil  how  the  Engtish  Par- 
liament took  notice  of  everv  body  and  e^ery  thinir/'* 

This  objeetioD  »  met.  In  .  very  sensible  mLner,  by  a 
Hindoo  writer  in  the  India  Groaette^  of  April  1830. 

"Our  author  proceeds  to  shew  the  evil  effects  of  '  coUmizaUon,^  against 
which  he  raises  two  objections;  first,  that  in  case  any  dispute  happen  be- 
tween the  Qoremment  and  the  natires,  those  Englishmen  who  may  settle 
here,  would  side  with  the  former  because  they  are  of  the  same  complexion 
and  religion ;  secondly,  that  if  these  Englishmen  be  treated  in  a  manner 
which  they  may  not  like,  they  will  endeavour  to  bring  the  natives  over  to 
their  party,  and  raise  factions  against  the  Oovemment.     In  answer  to  the 
first,  we  will  ask  the  writer  to  point  out  a  case,  in  which  all  Englishmen 
would  join  the  Government  against  Hindoos  f    Will  there  be  none  to  com- 
miserate the  deplorable  condition  of  the  natives  ?    This  is  indeed  thinking 
too  ill  of  human  nature.     How  is  it  possible,  that  those  Englishmen  who 
will  come  here  with  a  view  of  profit,  will  rise  against  the  natives,  when  it  is 
their  interest  to  live  peaceably  with  them  ?    We  are  of  opinion,  that  such  a 
case  as  our  author  imagines,  is  utterly  impossible;  we  cannot  believe  that 
all  Englishmen  would  join  die  Crovemment  against  Hindoos.    What  was 
done  when  the  'Stamp  Act'  was  about  to  l^  established?     Did  not  the 
English  as  well  as  the  Hindoos  oppose  such  a  measure  ?     And  why,  we 
would  ask,  but  because  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  both  nations? 
So  that,  after  all,  it  comes  to  this,  that  according  as  the  Government  may 
have  recourse  to  good  or  bad  measures,  will  the  English  and  the  natives 
side  with  or  against  it? 

"  The  second  objection  is  as  groundless  as  the  first  He  says,  *  that  he  is 
afraid  the  English  and  the  natives  will  combine  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
Government'  But  we  reply,  nothing  indeed  can  be  more  natural  and 
desirable  than  this,  when  the  Government  becomes  oppressive  and  tyrannical. 
The  object  of  every  Government  is  to  protect  and  not  to  tyrannize  over  its 
subjects.  If  then,  the  British  Government  in  India  become  so  bad,  as  to 
have  recourse  to  any  steps  that  will  be  eventually  productive  of  pain  to  the 
greater  number,  we  believe  it  will  be  our  duty  to  oppose  them,  rather  than 
to  let  them  tyrannize  unchecked.  So  that  the  very  objection  of  our  author 
proves  that '  colonization '  is  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  the  Hindoos.  For 
if  they  keep  up  a  close  correspondence  with  die  Englishmen  who  may  settle 
here,  the  Government  will  be  cautious  before  it  contemplates  or  enforces 
any  tyrannical  measure. 

*'  Tbat  colonization  will  be  productive  of  '  greater  good  to  the  greater 
number,'  is  a  position  which  we  hold  to  be  sacredly  true.  No  one  wiU  deny, 
that  since  the  coming  of  the  British  to  this  country,  the  inhabitants  have 
improved  in  knowledge  and  increased  in  civilization.  What  was  the  state 
of  India  a  few  years  ago  ?  Veneration  for  the  idols  (or  gods,  as  Uiey  call 
them^  was  the  sole  occupation  in  which  they  were  employed.  A  soodra 
darea  not  eat  his  dinner,  nor  drink  water,  berore  he  had  fed  a  brahmun  ; 
who,  perhaps,  he  knew  was  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  crimes.  But  setting 
aside  these  absurdities,  the  face  of  India,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  has 
undergone  a  great  change  within  a  few  years,  and  the  improvement  that  is 
now  very  rapidly  going  on,  induces  us  to  prognosticate  many  important 
circumstances.  We  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  pierce  Hxe  dim  diades  of 
futurity,  and  gladden  our  heart  with  the  hope  that  India  will  one  day  be 


»  Heber's  Jour.,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 
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among  the  fiiBt  of  empires  in  ciTflixatson  and  happiness.  If  tlie  attempts  of 
a  few  liberal  Englishmen,  who  are  at  piesent  linng  in  this  coontiy,  ha^e  so 
much  contributea  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tiati?es,  how  ?ast  will  be 
the  adrancement,  when  they  will  be  more  freely  allowed  to  come  and 'settle 
here!  We  hare  been  sorry  to  hear  one  objection  started  against  colouiza- 
lioD,  that  the  fate  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  America  should  be  a 
warning  to  us.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  case/between  the  Hindoos  and 
Americans  is  quite  different  The  latter  were  nearly  a  set  of  barbarians 
when  Europe  sent  colonies  to  their  countiy ;  whilst  the  former  are  adrancing 
in  cirilization.  If  the  Hindoos  suffer  by  colonization,  the  fault  is  to  be 
ascribed,  not  to  their  stars,  but  to  themselyes,  to  their  indolence  and  inat- 
tention."* 

The  probaible  general  character  of  the  emigrants  is  felt 
by  some  as  a  serioas  objection  to  colonization  in  India. 
This  fear  appears  to  arise  from  an  incoirect  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  Editor  of  The  Friend  of  India^  in  an  article  npon 
colonization,  very  justly  observes, — ^^  India  appears  to  acunit 
only  such  a  modified  colonial  system^  as  shall  secure  the  em* 
ployment  of  European  intellect  and  vigour  in  directing  Asiatic 
labour.  This  would  be  far  more  consonant  with  the  dignity 
of  the  European  character,  and  with  our  superior  civilization, 
than  any  constant  personal  labour  at  the  plough  or  the  anvil. 
It  would  more  directly  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  native  population  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  without 
degrading  the  character  of  tiie  emigrants.  The  advantage  of 
this  European  energy  would  be  more  particularly  felt  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  through  the  introduction  of  bene- 
ficial reforms  and  the  general  infiiusion  of  energy  into  the  whole 
system.  India  might  thus  participate  in  the  agricultural  im- 
provements which  we  have  been  so  long  maturing  in  England, 
and  the  stream  of  improvement,  gradually  spreading  over  the 
country  through  a  thousand  channels,  might  dispense  fertility, 
without  contracting  any  impurity  from  the  soil  over  which  it 
passed,  or  occasioning  damage  by  any  sudden  and  violent 
change.  The  admission  of  Europeans  to  purchase  land,  and 
form  settlements  in  the  country,  would  perhaps  realize  every 
expectation  relative  to  the  benefits  of  colonization.  Govern- 
ment have  recently  relaxed  the  exclusive  system,  by  admitting 
Europeans  to  hold  lands,  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  bigahs, 
for  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  May  the  experiment  pave  the 
way  for  European  capital  and  energy  to  flow  upon  tbe  coun- 
try in  a  quiet  and  gentle  stream,  and  multiply  the  points  of 
mutual  interest  and  attachment  between  Europe  and  India.*'t 

*  Asi.  Journal,  Nor.  1830,  p.  246. 
t  Friend  of  India,  May  1825,  pp.  39, 41, 47. 
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The  pradeot  mten  in  India  u  evideiitlj  finmded  in  etror. 
^The  prGJeet  of  bestowing  peenliai'  patronage  on  the  weak 
and  disfranchised  classes  of  society  is  one,  from  which  arbitraiy 
GoYenunents  have  often  endeavoured  to  draw  to  themaelves  a 
little  popularity.  The  East  India  Company,  like  others 
of  the  same  family,  has  repeatedljr  come  finrward  as  the 
champion  of  the  Hindoos.  Having  themselves  alx^eady 
loaded  these  Hindoos  with  taxes,  and  disfranchised  them, 
they  manfully  step  forward  to  protect  them  against  imagi- 
naiT  danger  from  others.  We  have  one  notable  example  on 
record  of  the  consequences  of  audi  patronage,  thd  protection 
which  Spain  afforded  to  the  American  Indians^  against  its 
own  European  subjects  or  their  descendants*  Tli^  ease  is  so 
much  in  point  that  it  deserves  to  be  adverted  to.  By  the 
code  of  laws  made  for  the  protecticm  of  the  native  Americana, 
they  were  pronounced  to  be  of  pure  blood;  their  duels  had 
the  privilcfpes  of  Spanish  nobles  ^  the  natives  who  lived  in 
separate  viUages  were  restrained  from  wandering  ftiom  them^ 
with  the  most  patriarchal  tenderness  for  their  safety ;  they 
were  governed  exclusively  by  officers  of  their  own  tribes ; 
above  all,  neither  Spaniards  nor  persons  of  the  mixed  races^ 
were  allowed  to  settle  among  them, — to  buy,  ot  in  any  man* 
ner  to  encroach  up6n  their  landsi*  To  prevent  their  simplicity 
Crom  being  abusea,the  Indians  were  prohibited  from  disposing 
of  their  real  property,  even  amongst  th^nselves^  without  the 
intervention  of  a  magistrate;  they  could  neither  contract  nor 
conclude  bargains  for  a  greater  sttm  than  the  ralue  of  three 
Spanish  dollars.  Every  species  of  impression  to  which  they 
were  exposed  was  minutely  guarded  against  by  law,  and  a 
suitable  remedy  i>rovided  far  it  In  a  word,  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  all  the  eoHstituted  autborities  of  the 
Spanish  Government)  who  were  bound  to  defend  them  from 
injustice  and  secure  them  from  wrong.  Such  were  the  dabo- 
rate  painS  taken  by  the  Government  of  Spain  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  Indian  subjects.  The  consequences  are  too  weD 
known*  The  Indians^  not  only  deprived  of  all  national  inde- 
pendenee,  but  reduced  to  a  state  of  pupUatfe^  by  the  affected 
securities  bestowed  upon  them,  lost  all  cfnetg^  of  charact^, 
even  that  little  which  belonged  to  thent  under  ibdr  native 
Oovefmaent;  while  the  mixed  vacd^  and  Creoles^  who  not 
only  had  no  patronage  or  peculiar  securities,  but,  on  the 
dOntrarr,  were  subjected  to  ianumeraUd  disabilities^  have,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  and  oppression  of  Spain,  acquired  a 

force  of  character,  the  results  of  which  are  sufficiently  known.*** 

-  » -  -  • 

*  Free  Trads  and!  €ok>iiiz«tMMi,  pp.  99, 100. 
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''The  colonists  of  India  (sajs  the  Weittliinstor  Renew) 
should  be  persoiui  of  capital,  knowledge^  and  activily.  To 
8uch,  the  numerous  resources  which  the  cheiqmess  of  labour 
*-^4he  productiyeness  of  the  soil-^the  high  rate  of  interest — 
the  low  state  of  ciTilizAtion^-ihe  indolence  of  the  few^  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  many,  woaLd,  in  different  ways,  aflford 
encouragement  and  profit  There  is  scarcely,  any  one  de- 
partment of  agriculture  of  manufacture,  which  would  not  be 
invigorated  by  the  application  of  wealth  and  active  intelH*^ 
gence.  Eren  the  means  of  oonunnnication,  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  for  the  cieation  and  dissemination  of  pros- 
perity,  are  kiconceirably  imperfect**  'Erery  implement  of 
husbandry  is  of  the  rudest  construction,  erery  mechanical 
contrivance,  evidence  of  the  infinicy  «if  art  All  that  has  been 
done  for  the  prosperity  of  India  of  lats^  may  pretty  distinctly 
be  traced  to  the  presence  of  Euf opeans^^-^iotwitbstanding  aD 
the  impediments  to  their  settlement,  all  the  clogs  on  their  in- 
dustry, the  insecurity  of  their  tenures,  the  jealousy  of  their 
influence,  and  the  openly  avowed  hostility  of  the  rulers  of  In- 
dia^ to  any  thing  which  bears  the  appearance  of  '  Colonlza- 
fion/  The  presence  of  Eng^h  settlers  in  difBnent  parts  of 
India,  would  in  itself  be  a  protection  of  the  highest  vahte  to 
the  Natives  in  their  neighbouriiood^  who  are  now  exposed 
to  the  extortions  of  coUeetoxv,  the  injustice  of  magistrates, 
tlie  violence  of  military  authorities^  or  the  petty  tyranny  of 
the  servants  of  the  polioe."t 

The  candid  reader  must  be  coDvioced,  that, — *^  In  reality, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  free  adventurers  to  India 
would  of  neeessi^  be  composed  of  the  most  respectable  emi- 
grants that  ever  quitted  one  Bhate  for  another.  The  length 
of  the  voyage — the  state  of  society  in  India — the  character  of 
the  climate,  would  inevitably  preclude  the  resort  of  such 
emigrants  as  were  not  possessed,  of  what  India  stands  so 
egregiottsly  in  need  of^^-copital — ^talent-^-integrity,  and  en- 
terprise.^} 

But  the  most  serious  oUection,  in  the  view  of  many  per- 
sons, to  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  India,  is,  thai  coUmi^ 


hi*«MM**JhA*AM«^MrfM 


*  ''XTniyeisal  poverty,"  says  Mr.  Colebrooke,  ^prevents  sucli  undertaldngB 
from  motiFes  of  public  spirit,  and  nothing  U  applied  to  sach  woilcs  from 
die  rcfrenues  of  the  state.  Resialiis  of  stupendous  eauseways,  ruins  of 
bridM  and  magnifiee&t  stairs  ott  the  banks  of  riren,  sot  replaeed  by 
fdmikr  undertaldnfs  of  a  modem  data,  suggest  meksdwly  lefleetioiiB  on 
the  dedine  of  ihe  eountry." 

t  West  Rev.,  Oct  18!^^  pp.  24, 25w. 
t  Free  Ttade  and  Cdonization,  &e.,  p.  64. 
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zatian  would  ultimately  promote  the  independence  of  India, 
after  the  example  of  America.  The  fiitility  of  this  objection 
is  easily  shewn. 

^  Anglo- America  and  India  stand  as  it  were  in  complete 
contrast  and  opposition  to  each  other,  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  colonization.    America,  when  colonized,  was  des- 
titute of  inhabitants,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  at  the  moment  of 
emancipation,  the  wages  of  day  labour  were  perhaps  not  less 
than  £70  a  year.    The  British  territories  in  India  are  peopled 
throughout,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  inhabi- 
tants to  a  square  mile,  and  the  wages  of  common  labour  are 
not  above  £S  per  annum.    America,  when  ripe  for  indepen- 
dence, was  peopled  by  one  race  of  free  men,  having  the  same 
institutions,  manners,  religion,  language,  and  interests;   in 
India  there  are  at  least  thirty  tribes  or  nations,  speaking  as 
many  distinct  languages.    There  are  several  fonns  of  religion ; 
and  these  again  are  broken  dovtrn  into  sects  and  casts,  the 
followers  of  which  are  full  of  antipathies  towards  each  other. 
The  Indian  nations,  in  short,  unknown  to  each  other,  destitute 
even  of  a  general  medium  of  communication,  have  no  com* 
mon  interests,  and,  therefore,  no  common  feeling  of  national 
independence.     The  notion  of  their  conspiring  or  combining 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  dominion  of  strangers  is  purely  chi- 
merical.    fVhOy  in  facty  in  this  vast  heterogeneous  mats  are 
to  be  deemed  the  strangers  ?    The  Mahrattas  are  as  much 
strangers  to  the  people  of  Bengal,  or  to  those  of  the  Camatic, 
9S  we  are ;  and,  without  doubt,  would  be  much .  more  unwel- 
come ones.    The  Seiks  are  strangers  to  the  Mahrattas,  and 
either  would  submit  to  the  other's  barbarous  rule  far  more 
unwillingly  than  to  ours.     About  fifteen  millions  of  Mahome- 
dans,  differing  firom  each  other  in  nation,  in  sect,  and  often  in 
language,  are  opposed  to  a  Hindoo  population  of  eightp^  mil- 
lions— nay,  opposed  among  themselves  to  each  other.   Where 
are  the  materials  for  unanimity  of  purpose,  conspiracy,  or 
combination,  in  this  most  discordant  mass  of  htunan  beings  ? 

'^The  Americans,  when  ripe  for  independence,  were  a 
free,  bold,  energetic,  and  highly-oivilized  people.  The  In- 
dians know  not  what  freedom  is :  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
a  timid,  often  an  effeminate,  and,  as  a  nation,  a  feeble  race  of 
semi-barbariaDS.  In  every  circumstance,  in  short,  in  which 
it  can  be  possible  to  institute  a  comparison,  the  Indians  and 
Anglo-Americans  are  the  very  antipodes  of  each  other.  The 
states  of  society  in  the  two  countries  are,  without  exaggera- 
tion, more  dissimilar  than  in  China  and  Lapland.  We  and 
others  conquered  the  Hindoos,  because  they  were  feeble  and 
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clkiimted.  They  are  now,  and  they  always  have  been,  readily 
retained  in  subjection,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  were 
easily  conquered. 

^'  With  die  fullest  and  freest  liberty  to  settle,  the  European 
colonists  in  India  will  still  constitute  a  prodigious  minority. 
To  imagine  their  revolt,  therefore,  is  nothing  less  than  ridicu- 
lous. Their  security  for  centuries — as  long  as  they  continue 
a  distinct  race — ^as  long  as  their  faces  remain  white,  and  they 
speak  the  English  language — ^must  depend  upon  the  mother 
country.  Instead  of  endangering  our  dominion,  therefore,  they 
will  become  its  natural,  and,  through  their  knowledge  and  in- 
fluence, its  best,  its  cheapest,  and  its  firmest  supports.  The 
very  charge  of  danger  alleged  against  their  free  settlement 
may,  with  infinite  truth  and  justice,  be  urged  against  the  sys- 
tern  of  restricting  it.  The  Hindoos,  instead  of  being  a  people 
difficult  of  management,  are,  in  reality,  of  all  the  conquered 
people  that  ever  existed,  the  most  easy.  Had  they  been 
otherwise,  the  barbarians  of  Persia  and  Tartary  could  not 
have  held  them  in  easy  subjection  for  seven  centuries ;  nor 
could  the  commercial  and  exclusive  Government  of  the  East 
India  Company  have  lasted  for  a  single  day.  The  adminis- 
tration of  die  East  India  Company  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  with 
how  little  government — ^wilh  how  imperfect  a  government — 
the  Hindoos  may  be  kept  in  subjection.  The  administration 
of  India,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  disclaims  all  support  deriv- 
ed from  the  influence  or  public  opinion  of  Englishmen.  It 
creates  in  its  own  hands  enormous  and  pernicious  monopolies ; 
it  refuses  to  grant,  or  is  incapable  of  bestowing,  an  ade- 
quate administration  of  justice;  it  denies  to  the  people  a  share 
in  their  own  Government ;  it  places  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  smaU  party,  or  faction,  of  its  own  countrymen ;  it  rules  the 
country  by  an  army,  chiefly  levied  from  a  disfranchised  and 
insulted  population ;  and,  finally,  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
its  constitution  is,  to  leave  to  the  precarious  guardianship  of 
about  thirty  thousand  Europeans,  the  sovereignty  or  dominion 
over  an  empire  of  one  hundred  nuUions  of  people.  This  is  a 
real  trial  of  the  docility  of  the  Hindoos ;  such  a  trial  of  men's 
temper  and  forbearance  as  was  never  made  before  in  any  age 
or  climate ;  a  scheme,  the  object  of  which  must  appear ^  to 
any  rational  and  impartial  observer^  €u  little  better^  than  an 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  danger  and  jeopardy 
to  fchich  a  people f  in  the  wantonness  of  selfishness  and  error ^ 
may  hazard  a  vast  and  costty  acquisition,"*^* 


*  Free  Trade  and  Ck>loniaation  in  India,  pp.  07, 68,  70, 71. 
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Bat  the  independences  of  India,  when  ahe  can  gorem  her* 
self,  is  not  to  be  deprecated ;  and  it  is  gralefal,  to  behold  the 
enlarged  and  disintereated  sentimenta  expressed  upon  thtt 
sabject,  by  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  state  and 
relations  of  British  India.  The  following  extracts  appear 
peculiarly  interesting. — 

The  Author  of  the  pamphlet  on  ^Free  Trade  and  CoUmi^ 
zation  in  India^^  whose  knowledge  of  the  East  was  probably 
derived  from  actual  residence,  justly  observes ; — ^*  The  only 
suitable  and  efficient  means  of  improving  our  conquered  sub- 
jects,— ^the  only  means  by  which  one  people  ever  conferred 
lasting  and  solid  improvement  upon  another, — is  a  free  and 
unshackled  intercourse  between  the  two  parties.  Will  the 
stability  of  our  dominion  be  impaired  by  the  improvement  of 
the  Hindoos?  Poor  and  ignorant  nations  are  always  the 
most  liable  to  delusion,  and  tfie  most  subject  to  insurrection ; 
wealthy  and  intelligent  ones  the  least  so.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  as  the  Hindoos  become  instructed,  and  are  rescued 
from  their  present  poverty,  they  will  be  the  more  easy  of 
management  This,  of  course,  supposes  the  introduction  of 
laws  and  institutions  suitable  to,  and  keeping  pace  with, 
their  advancement  in  civilization.  They  cannot  always  be 
governed  as  mere  helots ;  nor  would  a  nation  of  helots  be 
worth  governing:  they  must  be  gradually  admitted  to  a  share 
in  their  own  administration.  If  this  principle  be  prtldently 
aind  liberally  acted  upon,  we  may  maintain  our  Indian  domi- 
nion for  many  centuries.  Sooner  or  later,  b^  our  adminis- 
tration good  or  bad,  and  soonest  unquestionably  in  the  latter 
case,  we  must  lose  it;  for  a  relation  which  separates  the 
governors  from  the  governed,  by  a  navigation  of  15,000  miles, 
cannot  be  a  very  natural  or  a  very  useM  connection  to  rither 
party.  In  the  meanwhile,  such  o^  the  Hindoos  aa  have  par- 
taken of  European  educatioti,  are  not  ambitious, — they  are  a 
frugal,  and  rathet  a  mercenary  peopl($,  with  very  little  dispo- 
ntion  to  engage  in  politics."* 

^  Considered  as  a  measure  of  policy,  d  Christian  paptda- 
Oon^  holding  a  decent  rank  in  the  niotly  throng  of  tribes  and 
casts,  would  tend  to  consolidate  the  strei^gth  of  th^  irtatfe,  and 
add  -to  the  probable  duration  of  the  empire.  With  a  View  16 
the  creation  of  so  important  d  link  iA  the  )6hai]!i,  doAbiiied 
with  other  reasons,  a  gradual  extension  of  fh&  cbloiififfili^  sjrs^ 
tern  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  C6lebh>bk6.  A  coloni- 
zation of  the  nature  alluded  to,  far  frodi  beiiig  Vk&^  f6  tcD^i'^ 

*  Free  Trade  and  CoionlfledOD,  p.  86. 
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Bale  in  the  separation  of  the  colony,  would  rather  serve  to 
perpetuate  the  union,  by  the  addition  of  a  tribe  whose  interest 
and  doctrines  must  attach  them  to  their  European  superiors. 
With  habits  more  analogous  to  those  of  Europe;  the  Creole 
Christians  would  certainly  be  better  customers  for  its  produc- 
tions than  the  other  sects*  For  the  furtherance  of  such  an 
object,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  allow  the  natural  course  of 
events  to  take  effect,  without  either  encouragement  or  restraint; 
and  to  permit  Europeans,  and  their  legitimate  progeny,  to 
settle  in  India  and  acquire  landed  property.  At  present  it  is 
only  the  illegitimate  offspring  that  is  privileged,  while  the 
legitimate  descendant  is  prohibited  firom  obtaining  a  property 
in  the  soil  of  his  birth.  Colonization,  in  the  moral  sense  of 
the  term,  is  never  likely  to  take  place  in  Hindostan,  as  no  in* 
ducement  exists  to  attract  the  common  labourer  or  artisan. 
The  voluntary  resort  would  be  confined  to  merchants,  traders, 
and  factors;  to  navigators,  and  seamen  of  a  superior  class; 
to  master  planters,  and  overseers  of  plantations ;  and  to  the 
civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Government :  but  the  influx 
of  emigrants  would  never  be  in  such  numbers  as  to  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  employments  of  the  native  population.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  when  ages  have  passed  away,  should 
the  increase  of  a  Christian  Creole  popiQation  terminate  in 
separation ;  which,  however,  is  more  likely  to  happen  firom 
otiier  causes,  the  event  when  it  arrives  will  be  advantageous 
to  both  parties,  and  its  approach  ought  to  be  hailed  as  a 
common  benefit."* 

^^  The  consequence  of  our  teaching  the  Natives  the  value 
and  extent  of  Uieir  power,  will  lead  to  their  asserting  their 
independence,  to  the  subversion  of  our  rule;  but  this  consum- 
mation is  not  likely  to  occur,  till  the  light  of  knowledge  has 
spread  widely  beyond  the  risk  of  extinction,  bringing  with  it 
the  secure  establishment  of  Christianily :  then  the  change  of 
dominion,  it  is  hoped,  will  'be  effected  without  convulsion. 
We  shall  retire  gracefiilly ;  gratitude  vrill  succeed  to  resistance ; 
and  instead  of  being  execrated  as  reckless  tyx^nts,  our  memory 
will  be  revered  as  belonging  to  enlightened  benefactors.^'t 
(C.  LiMhingtan^  Esq»^  Sec.  to  the  Bengal  Government.) 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Governor  of  Madras,  antici- 
pated the  civilization  and  consequent  independence  of  India, 
— ^not  with  regret  but  with  satisfaction. — ^  We  should  look 

"-    ""'    ^  III.  ,  I    ,  I  ■  ...      I    ....  M        ,  ■■■_■,, 

*  Hamilton's  Hindostan,  vol.  i.  Intio.  p.  29. 
t  East  In4ia  Mag.,  May  1832,  p.  466. 
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npon  India  not  as  a  temporaiy  possession,  but  as  one  which 
is  to  be  maintained  permanently,  until  the  Natives  shall,  in 
some  future  age,  have  abandoned  most  of  their  superstitiona 
and  prejudices,  and  become  sufficiently  enlightened  to  firame 
a  regular  Government  for  themselves,  and  to  conduct  and  pre* 
serve  it.  Whenever  such  a  time  shall  arrive,  it  will  probably 
be  best  for  both  countries,  that  the  British  control  over  India 
should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  That  the  desirable  change 
here  contemplated  may  in  some  after  age  be  effected  in  India, 
there  is  no  cause  to  despair.  Such  a  change  was  at  one 
time  in  Britain  itself,  at  least  as  hopeless  as  it  is  here.  When 
we  reflect  how  much  the  character  of  nations  has  always  been 
influenced  by  that  of  their  Governments,  and  that  some,  once 
the  most  cultivated,  have  sunk  into  barbarism,  while  others, 
formerly  the  rudest,  have  attained  the  highest  point  of  civili- 
zation,— we  shall  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  we  pursue 
steadily  the  proper  measures,  we  shall  in  time  so  far  improve 
the  character  of  our  Indian  subjects,  as  to  enable  them  to 
govern  and  protect  themselves."* 

We  may  anticipate  the  most  pleasing  and  valuable  results 
from  an  enlightened  and  liberal  Government  of  India.  The 
history  of  all  nations  confirms  these  expectations ;  may  this 
consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  be  speedily  resdized. 

^*  The  progress  of  nations,  in  valnableimprovenieBt  and  effectiial  cinliza- 
tion,  has  never  been  brought  about  in  any  age  or  climate,  except  through  an 
intercourse  with  strangers ; — operating  most  beneficially  through  commerce, 
emigration,  and  peaceable  settlement,  but  also  operating  beneficially, 
even  through  conquest  itself.  Primitive  dvilization  has  been  confined  to  a 
very  few  spots  or  the  globe.  Wherever  it  has  existed,  it  will  be  found, 
when  abandoned  to  its  own  efforts,  immature  and  insipid.  It  is  the  forest 
fruit  tree  transferred  to  the  orchard,  but  of  which,  whiledenied  the  benefit 
of  grafting,  no  care  can  improve  the  fruit  We  have  only  to  refer  for  proof 
to  the  civilization  of  the  Hindoos  themselves,  especially  where  there  has 
been  the  least  of  admixture  with  strangers ; — to  the  civilization  of  ancient 
£gypt,--of  Assyria, — of  Arabia,  before  the  time  of  Mahomed, — of  ancient 
Persia, — of  China, — and  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  before  the  Spanish  invasion. 
In  all  these  countries  despotism  was  established, — the  people  were  slaves, — 
society  made  a  certain  progress,  and  then  it  stood  still  fur  ages,  apparently 
incapable  of  moving  onwards.  Wherever  civilization  has  struck  a  vigorous 
root,  and  produced  wholesome  and  mature  fruit,  it  will  invariably  be  found 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  an  admixture  with  strangers, — in  short,  by 
the  ingraftment  of  exotic  improvement  on  the  rude  stock  of  domestie  ac» 
quisition.  The  Greeks  were  barbarians,  until  their  intercourse  with  Italians^ 
with  Egyptians,  with  Persians,  and  even  with  Indians.  The  Ri;mans  were 
a  rude  people  until  their  collision  with  strangers ;  they  chiefly  owed  their 
civilization  to  their  admixture  wiih  the  Greeks.     The  Western  nations  of 

*  Asi.  Jour.,  Nov.  ia30,  p.  237.    See  £.  I.  Mag.,  Sep.  1832,  p.  221. 
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aadent  Burope  owed  almost  ereiy  thing  to  their  subjugatioB  b^  Home,  and 
the  phuiting  among  them  of  Roman  colonies.  The*  nations  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  China  haye,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  conquered 
by  that  people;  who  settled  among  them,  communicated  to  them  their  lan- 
guage, laws,  arts,  and  customs.  In  proportion  as  Chinese  conquest  and 
Chinese  intermixtare  hare  taken  place,  will  these  nations  be  found  improved ; 
and  it  is  a  condusiTe  fact,  that  the  few  tribes  excluded  iirom  this  advantage, 
oontinue  to  the  present  day  in  a  savage  state.  The  nations  bordering  upon 
Hindostan  are  civilized,  or  otherwise,  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  have  intermixed  with  the  Hindoos,  or  been  isolated  from  them. 
The  Hindoos  themselves,  again,  have  been  improved  bv  an  admixture  with 
Tartars,  Persians,  and  Arabs,  as  is  sufficiently  atterted  by  the  disappearance 
of  human  sacrifices,  and  other  atrocities,  of  the  existence  of  which,  and  in 
times  not  very  remote,  their  own  writings,  if  good  for  nothing  else,  afford 
sufficient  evidence.  The  Arabs,  left  for  ages  to  themselves  before  the  time 
of  Mahomed,  continued  in  a  stationary  condition,  but  made  a  sudden  start 
in  civilization  as  soon  as  Ihey  went  abroad,  and  came  into  collision  with 
strangers.  The  intermixture  of  these  Arabs  with  Persians  and  Tartan, 
through  oonouests  made  upon  the  latter,  improved  the  Persians  and  Tartars. 
In  the  great  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  Hindoos  and  the  Arabs,  each  in  their 
turn,  have  improved  the  inhabitants.  That  improvement  has  just  been  in 
proportion  to  the  commerce  held  with  these  strangers,  and  where  that  com- 
merce has  not  taken  place  at  all,  the  Ishmders  are  either  cowering  savages, 
or  ferocious  cannibals.* 

**Our  own  country  is  an  example  not  less  instructive.  What  would  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  themselves  have  been  at  this  day,  had  the  Ro- 
mans forborne  to  invade  our  country, — had  they  left  our  ancestors  in  undit- 
jnUed  foisetnon  of  their  freedom^  their  painted  ikinty  and  their  human  eaeri' 
fieei  ?  Has  civilization  not  advanced  amongst  us  with  every  new  admixture 
with  strangers,  whether  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman  ?  and  this,  too, 
although  the  hitermixture  was  accompanied  on  all  these  occasions  by 
violence,  the  very  occupants  of  the  soil  being  often  expelled  firom  their  pos- 
sessions. In  later  times,  and  in  a  different  form,  we  have  derived  abunaant 
advantages  from  the  settlement  of  foreigners  amongst  us :  we  are  under 
serious  obligations,  on  this  head,  to  Jews,  Flemings,  and  Lombards.  But 
surely  all  this  is  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon.  The  only  wonder  is,  how 
any  man  of  sense  should  have  thought  of  making  the  Hindoos,  in  their 
relation  to  us,  the  sole  exception  to  a  principle  which  has  always  embraced, 
and  still  continues  to  embrace,  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Are  the  English 
and  the  Hindoos  the  only  two  people  to  which  socie^,  in  the  course  of 
thirty  ages,  has  given  birth,  who  are  wholly  unfit  to  be  mtmsted  to  a  social 
intercourse  with  each  other  P'^f 

Tlie  position  and  influence  of  the  British  empire  in  Hin^ 
dostan^  present  a  most  interesting  and  imposing  character  to 
the  politician,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian.  Its  situa- 
tion is  commanding.  Who  can  view  its  relation  to  Burfnah, 
Sianty  Tibet  J  Tartary^  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  with- 
out being  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance  to  Britain,  both 

*  See  Friend  of  India,  May  1825,  on  Colonization  in  India. 
t  Free  Trade  and  Colonization  in  India,  pp.  58, 59, 91 — 93. 
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politically  and  morally  i  The  ciyilization  and  evangeKzaAkm 
of  Hindostan,  afford  vantage  ground  for  every  ben^cent 
project  connected  with  the  Eastern  world.  What  an  outlet 
to  die  manufactures  of  this  kingdom,  if  properly  improved,  ia 
presented  in  the  East !  Why  is  China  hermetaeally  sealed 
against  British  commeroe,  except  as  conducted  by  a  faandfiil 
of  British  subiects?  The  impolicy  and  injustice  of  this  sys- 
tem become  aaily  more  and  more  apparent,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  on  ^^  I%e  East  India  and  China 
Tradcj^  are  not  less  just,  than  pungent  and  facetious. — 
^^The  representatives  of  the  people  have  weighty  duties;  and 
a  full  consciousness  of  this  must  have  been  present,  to  enable 
the  Members  to  have  proceeded  thus  far  as  befitted  the  gravity 
of  a  Select  Committee,  without  bursting  into  laughter  at  ib& 
solemn  absurdities  of  the  most  absurd  nation  under  the  son, 
— ^always  excepting  the  nation  that  copies  them.  Nothing  but 
official  dignity  coidd  have  carried  men  through  the  exami^ 
nation  of  such  an  enormous  farce.  A  Government  in  China 
that  restrains  foreign  trade,  in  order  that  it  may  cdleet  a 
revenue  of  JC650,000,  and  seU  the  patronage  of  a  rfngle  port 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  a  Government  in  England  that 
does  the  same.  Tea  prohibited  firom  being  canied  in  the 
vessels  that  could  carry  it  cheapest,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
carried  in  some  other  that  shall  be  dearer.  A  Hong  with  pig- 
tails, in  Canton ;  and  another  without,  in  Leadenhall  Street. 
'Outside  merchants  and  shopmen*  allowed  to  trade  with 
foreigners,  but  not  in  certain  articles,  as  tea,  &c.  which  must 
be  reserved  for  the  Hong.  Hongs,  sditer  all, '  in  a  deplorable 
condition.'  Hongs  never  smuggle,  because  smuggling  is  '  to 
their  injury.'  Governments  in  both  countries,  much  moved 
by  'moral  principle.'  Concluding  question,  this;  whether, 
if  the  Chinese  should  be  found  some  morning  to  have  sent 
the  Hong  to  sea  upon  empty  tea-chests,  and  to  have  conveyed 
their  moral  Government,  canal-wise  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Great  Wall,  they  would  not  have  done  the  most  sensible  thing 
recorded  in  their  history  ?"* 

The  adoption  of  an  enhghtened  and  extensive  coloniEation 
of  Europeans  in  British  India,  and  the  <^>ening  of  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  world  to  British  enterprise  and  comm^ce,  ap- 
pear firaught  with  the  most  impcnrtant  and  valuable  effects, 
not  only  to  the  East,  but  also  to  the  West  Is  there  net  in 
the  East  four  or  five  hundred  millions  of  people,  who  are 

*  See  West.  Rev.,  No.  SLxrii.  Jan.  1831. 
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xeady  to  puieliafle!  or  barter  their  own  poadace  or  pax  maou^ 
fftctuBes  ?  Would  not  the  intercourse,  the  actual  residence^ 
and  especially  the  philanthropic  and  Christian  labours  of 
Europeans,  be  atteiuled  with  beneficial  results,  in  elevating 
the  Easteam  nations  in  the  scale  of  dyilization  ? — Surely  a 
brighter  day  has  dawned  in  the  East  May  ^^  the  sun  of  righte- 
ousness arise  with  healing  in  his  beams.'* 

The  Author  knows  not  better  how  to  close  this  book,  than 
in  the  eloquent  language  of  a  late  eminent  Missionary  in  India. 
^^  It  must  iiaye  been  to  accomplish  some  very  important  moral 
change  in  the  Eastern  world,  that  «o  vast  an  empire  as  is 
comprised  in  British  India,  containing  nearly  One  Hundred 
Millions  of  people,  should  have  been  placed  under  the  do- 
minion of  one  of  the  smallest  portions  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  that  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe.  This  opinion, 
whidi  i»  entertained  by  every  enlightened  philanthropist,  is 
greatly  strengthened,  when  we  consider  the  long-degraded 
state  of  India,  and  of  the  immense  and  immensely  populous 
regions  around  it;  the  moral  enterprise  of  the  age  in  which 
these  countries  have,  been  given  to  us ;  and  that  Great  Britain 
is  the  only  counlxyiq>on  earth,  fiom  which  the  intellectual  and 
mordjmprovsment  of  India  could  have  been  expected."  All 
these  combined  circumstances  surely  carry  us  to  the  persua- 
sion, that  Divine  Providence  has,  at  this  period  of  the  world, 
some  great  good  to  confer  on  the  East ;  and  that,  after  so 
many  long  and  dark  ages,  each  succeeding  one  becoming 
darker  thaoi  the  past,  the  day-spring  from  on  high  is  destined 
again  to  visit  tiiese  regions,  containing  the  birth-place  of 
humanity,  filled  with  all  that  is  magnificent  and  immense  in 
creation,  made  sacred  by  the  presence  of  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  the  Messiah  Himself,  as  well  as  the  theatre  of  the  most 
remarkable  revolutions  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  on  earth. 

'^  At  different  periods  it  seemed  doubtfiil  whether  Portuffal, 
or  Holland,  or  France,  should  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  the 
East  But  on  them  it  was  not  conferred.  A  day  of  trial 
was  given  to  these  powers,  but  they  were  found  unworthy  of 
the  great  trust,  and  incapable  of  accomplishing  the  good  in- 
tended for  India :  they  were  therefore  rgected.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  the  power  of  Britain  in  India  appeared  very 
precarious ;  and,  amidst  such  an  uncertainty,  but  little  op- 
poi;tanity  for  improvement  was  afforded.  Latterly,  however, 
our  power  has  been  so  consolidated,  in  the  decided  preference 
of  our  sway  in  the  minds  of  the  governed,  and  in  the  complete 
dependance  of  every  remaining  power  in  India,  that  the  im- 
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pTovement  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  Natives,  as  the 
means  of  uniting  them  to  us  from  principle,  has  become  the 
soundest  policy,  and  a  point  of  such  paramount  necessity  and 
importance,  that  almost  every  one,  at  all  conversant  with  the 
state  of  our  Indian  empire,  is  become  a  convert  to  this  opinion. 

'^  When  it  is  considered,  that  the  intellectual  condition  of 
our  Indian  population  is  far  lower  than  that  of  our  ancestors 
at  the  period  of  the  conquest;  that  there  is  not  a  single  school 
or  book  in  India  by  which  the  mind  can  be  enlightened ; 
that  all  the  countries  around  Hindostan  are  enveloped  in  the 
same  darkness;  that  the  great  mass  of  society  in  every 
country  have  emerged  out  of  darkness  by  a  progress  so  slow, 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible ;  and  that  the  population,  to  be 
raised  into  thinking  and  active  beings  in  India,  amounts  to 
nearly  one  hundred  millions, — all  idea  of  the  danger  to  the 
parent  state,  from  attempting  to  improve  the  mental  condition 
of  society  there,  must  be  very  extravagant  Many  centuries 
must  pass  away,  before  India  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  our 
American  subjects  at  the  commencement  of  their  revolution ; 
and  after  ail  these  centuries  shall  have  rolled  over  our  country, 
if  her  power,  and  splendour,  and  foreign  possessions  shall  be 
retained  so  long,  and  she  should,  five  or  six  hundred  years 
hence,  lose  India,  she  will  derive  a  greater  glory  from  having 
elevated  into  a  mental  and  moral  existence  all  these  millions, 
than  she  could  derive  from  adding  all  China  and  Tartaiy  to 
her  Eastern  possessions:  and  India,  thus  enlightened  and 
civilized,  would,  even  in  an  indcrpendent  state,  contribute 
more  to  the  real  prosperity  of  Britain  as  a  commercial  people, 
by  consuming  her  manufactures  to  a  vast  extent,  than  she 
does  at  present,  or  ever  will  do,  remaining  uncivilized. 

'^But  let  Hindostan  receive  that  higher  civilization  she 
needs,  that  cultivation  of  which  she  is  so  capable,  let  Euro- 
pean literature  be  transfused  into  all  her  languages,  and  the 
ocean,  from  the  ports  of  Britain  to  India,  will  be  covered  with 
our  merchant  vessels;  and,  from  the  centre  of  India  moral 
culture  and  science  will  be  extended  all  over  Asia, — to  the 
Burman  empire  and  Siam,  to  China,  with  all  her  millions,* 

*  The  following;  remarks  upon  the  clainu  of  Chmoy  appear  deserving  of 
the  most  serious  attention. — **  It  has  often  excited  my  sniprise,  that  the 
attention  of  our  religious,  and  especially  our  Missionary  Societies,  has  not 
been  more  directed  to  China,  and  to  our  present  extraordinary  state  of  ex- 
clusion from  civil  and  religious  intercourse  with  that  interesting  portion  of 
the  globe.  In  point  of  population,  it  contains  one'Hxthf  and,  indeed,  titde 
short  of  one-fifth  of  the  entire  mass  of  human  beings,  who  now  cover  the 
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to  Persia,  and  eren  to  Arabia ;  and  the  whole  Eastern  hemis- 
phere will  be  gilded  with  the  rajs  of  that  Luminary,  whose 
beams  are  the  alone  source  of  all  the  life  and  moral  beautjfound 
in  our  world.  And  when  we  consider  that  so  many  millions 
of  the  population  of  India  are  our  fellow-subjects,  what  a 
stimulus  to  seek  their  good  I  What  an  imperative,  what  a 
paramount  duty !  Is  it  not  manifest,  that  in  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  this  vast  empire.  Great  Britain  has  a 

surface  of  the  globe ;  and  in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  presents  stronger 
claims  on  the  concentrated  efforts  of  Cnristian  enterprise  than  any  other 
country  under  the  sun.  Up  to  the  preterU  moment^  (if  I  am  not  much  mis- 
taken,) no  BriHsh  Christian  has  ever  invaded  its  boundaries  in  the  character 
of  a  missionary  of  the  Cross  !  Missionaries  of  other  connections  hare 
long  bestowed  upon  it  their  most  marked  and  persevering  exertions;  and  a 
succession  of  those  of  the  Romish  und  Greek  churches,  the  former  for  two 
centuries,  and  the  latter  for  a  shorter  period,  have  maintained  a  permanent 
footing,  and  made  a  considerable  number  of  converts.  What  was  wanting, 
however,  to  give  permanency  to  their  efforts,  we  now  possess — viz.  the 
written  word  of  God,  in  which  the  people  may  read,  in  tneir  own  tongue, 
his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men. 

"  What  are  the  chief  impediments  to  enlarged  efforts  for  the  evangelization 
of  China?  The  jealousy  Uiis  singulaj  people  entertain  of  all  intercourse 
with  foreigners  is  well  known ;  but  this  is  an  obstacle  which  Portuguese, 
French,  Italians,  and,  I  believe  Spaniards,  under  the  Church  of  Kome ; 
and  Russians,  under  the  guidance  of  their  own  hierarchy,  and  with  the  aid 
of  their  late  enliG;htened  emperor  especially,  have  successively  overcome ; 
and  I  know  no  omer  obstacle,  except  what  is  of  our  own  creation.  The 
greatest  is,  unquestionably,  the  want  of  a  becoming  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  work;  that  cold  insensibility,  which  can  witness  so  many  millions  of 
our  fellow-creatures  perishing  in  ignorance  of  the  only  way  of  salvation, 
without  making  one  effort  to  avert  a  fate  so  painfully  affecting.  But  there 
is  one  other  difficulty,  to  which  I  am  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers.  Suppose  a  number  of  zealous,  devoted  men  of  God,  panting  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Heathen,  were  desirous  of  conveying  to  this  people  the 
knowledge  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  how  would  they  proceed  P  it  is  an 
affecting  thought ;  but,  if  I  am  not  labouring  under  a  very  erroneous  im- 
pression, they  would  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  a  foreign 
power  for  aid  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  benevolent  design,  in  conseauence 
of  our  laws,  virtually,  if  not  in  their  very  letter,  shutting  out  all  Britisti  sub- 
jects from  every  such  enterprise ! 

**  What  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  is,  that  our  Missionsury  Societies 
and  their  supporters  generally,  should  petition  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
now  that  they  have  entered  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  reflations  which  may 
be  expedient  to  adopt  for  the  future  intercourse  of  British  subjects  with 
India  and  China,  (an  inquiry  which  Mr.  Peel  justly  designated,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  that  ever  came  before  Parliament,)  praying  that,  whatever 
commercial  regulations  may  be  adopted,  no  steps  may  be  taken  which  shall 
in  any  way  prevent  Christians  of  every  denomination,  from  directing  their 
benevolent  attention  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  latter 
empire."— JB(i;i.  Ma^.y  April  1830,  p.  162. 
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W4»k  of  benevolenee  before  her  which,  in  national  gkiry,  wiU 
edipae  all  her  other  achierementa,  as  much  as  the  meridian 
sun  exceeds  in  splendomr  the  morning  star.  KnoWy  then,  the 
€0tmirff  of  the  Hmoa/rd%  and  the  WilbefforceSf  thy  high  4e%^ 
tiny  ! — Never  were  each  mieeries  to  be  removed — never  was 
such  a  mighty  good  put  within  the  power  of  one  nation — the 
raising  a  population  of  sixty  millions  to  a  rational  4md 
happy  existence  f  and  through  them,  the  illumimatum  atsd 
civiUzation  of  all  Asia  I  '** 


*  Ward's  View  of  the  HindooB,  tdL  ili.  pzefaoe,  pp.  17, 18, 61—^. 
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HUMANE    HINTS 

rOB  TBS 

MELIOItATION  OP  THE  STATE  OP  SOCIETY  IN 

BBrnSH  INDIA. 


On  the  connection  that  exists  between  Britain  and  India, 
and  the  consecjpent  duty  of  the  fonner,  to  prompte  the  wel&re 
of  the  Bttperstitious  and  degraded  inhabitants  of  the  East^ 
Lord  TeignmKMith  veiy  justly  obserres, — ^^  Were  the  same 
^ttperstitLons,  or ,  the  siane  barbarous  and  licentious  nteSf 
which  are  now  exhibited  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  be 
j^factised  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  even  in  the  remotest 
part  of  the  ^British  Islands,  they  would  excite  the  strongest 
possiUe  feelings  of  hcnrror,  and  stimulate  our  efforts  to  substi- 
tute a  purer  and  more  bemgn  system  in  the  place  of  Hindcnsm, 
— ^this  compound  of  cruelty  and  crime.  But  surely,  to  the 
eye  of  reason,  the  distance  of  that  part  of  our  dominions,  in 
which  this  system  prevails,  makes  no  real  difference.  It  is 
equally  a  portion  of  our  Empire ;  subject  to  our  rule,  and 
contributing  largely  to  our  prosperity.  May  we  not  still  fiir* 
iher  consider  the  Natives  of  Hinaostan  in  the  relation  of  tenants, 
to  whom  we  are  bound  by  the  obligations  and  duties  of  land- 
lords ?  If  these  circumstances  are  attentively  weighed,  they 
will  exhibit  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon.  The  most  en- 
lightened, improved,  and  (may  we  not  say?)  religious  nation 
upon  earth,  standing  for  many  years  in  the  closest  of  all  so- 
cial relations  to  a  people  bowed  down  under  a  degrading  su- 
perstition— ^might  It  not  be  very  naturally  supposed,  by  tiiose 
who,  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  nations,  ackaowledged  the 
hand  of  a  superintending  providence,  that  it  had  been  the  de- 
sign of  heaven, — ^in  bringing  these  vast  countries  under  the 
dominions  of  a  nation  enjoying  the  purest  of  all  systems  of 
religion, — ^that  their  benighted  andniepraved  inhabitants  might 
thus  receive  the  light  of  Christian  trutii,  and  the  blessings  of  a 
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sound  morality  ?  They  who  might  hesitate  to  accede  to  this, 
would  readily  acknowledge,  that  it  is  at  least  our  duty  to  en- 
deavour, in  every  way,  to  promote  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  our  Oriental  fellow-subjects.'^* 

^^  As  far  as  cruelty  (cruelty  of  any  kind)  is  tolerated  in  a 
state,  its  pretensions  to  civilization  may  be  questioned,  and 
its  views  must  be  considered  proportionably  contracted.'*  The 
Quarterly  Review  for  Jan.  1828,  justly  observes, — "  Supersti- 
tion, ignorance,  and  delusion  must  be  dispelled ;  new  rights 
and  new  duties  must  be  inculcated;  motives^  charities,  affec- 
tions, hitherto  unknoton,  must  be  imparted:  mountains  must 
be  removed,  a  moral  reformation  must  be  wrought  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  India."  *^  Must  new  rights  and  new 
duties  be  inculcated  ; — ^motives,  charities,  and  affections, 
hitherto  unknown,"  be  imparted  to  the  inhabitants  of  India? 
Where  can  they  be  originated  so  well  as  in  the  mother 
country,  aa[id  then  assisted  and  matured  by  the  humane  and 
pious  in  every  part  of  India  ?  Philanthropic  exertioi^  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  society,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  and  enable  Britain,  with  greater  ease,  to  dis- 
^charge  the  debt  she  owes  to  the  eastern  part  of  her  empire. 
The  Reports  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  instituted  in  Lon- 
don, 1774,  are  highly  interesting,  and  display  the  humanity 
and  magnanimity  of  the  Christian  character.  The  cities  of 
Calcutta  and  Madras  are  enrolled  among  the  number  of 
Foreign  Humane  Societies;  but  what  are  these  two  institutions 
for  the  whole  of  Hindostan  ?  What  influence  can  they  exert 
for  the  elevation  of  the  native  character  ?  A  Humane  So- 
ciety, embracing  various  philanthropic  objects,  at  every  prin- 
cipal station,  would  be  highly  beneficial.  British  India 
needs  the  efforts  of  such  Societies,  to  raise  the  tone  of  sfym- 
pathetic  and  heroic  feeling  in  the  preservation  of  human 
life.  In  India  ^^  dying  men  are  no  more  regarded  than  dying 
weeds."  What  a  perSfect  contrast  is  formed  by  the  apathy 
and  cruelty  of  the  Hindoos — as  seen  in  suffering  a  boat  full  (rf 
people  to  drown,  without  trying  to  assist  them,  in  their  Pil- 
grimages, Ghaut  Murders,  Infanticides,t  &c. — ^and  the  noble 
efforts  of  Britons  for  the  rescue  of  their  ifellow  creatures  from 
a  premature  grave. 

The  following  miscellaneous  articles,  it  is  hoped,  are  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  welfare  of  British  India.    It  is  a  Syrian 


*  Considerations  on  communicating  to  the  Natives  of  India,  the  know- 

'        '" •      '^  1,93. 

for  nttmcraus  facts  of  this  character. 


ledge  of  Christianity.  (Hatchard)  pp.  92, 93. 
t  See  SUUhanCs  Indian  RecoUectumSy 
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proverb,  ^^A  glance  is  enough  for  the  inteUigent.**  The  in- 
stitution of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  is  attributed  to  Dr. 
Hawes,  of  whom  it  is  stated ; — ^'^To  the  persevering  efforts  of 
thiis  gentleman,  and  especially  to  his  disinterested  early  efforts, 
the  Englisli  nation  is  indebted  for  the  formation  of  a  Society 
which,  whether  we  reflect  on  its  purposes  or  success,  does 
honour  to  our  country,  and  exhibits,  most  impressively,  the 
power  of  a  single  mind  to  accomplish  objects  of  the  most 
benign  character  and  extensive  utility."  May  the  perusal  of 
these  pages  stimulate  some  humane  and  energetic  minds  to 
commiserate  the  miseries  of  India,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  general  difiusion  of  Ghiistianity,  promote  among  its  in- 
habitants the  adoption  of  those  various  philanthropic  measures, 
for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery  and  the  preservation  of 
life,  which  confer  so  many  blessings  upon  the  British  Isles. 

(I.)  Attention  to  promote  the  salubrity  of  the  Presidencies^ 
and  of  the  Cities  and  Toums  in  India,  is  very  important. 
Of  the  insalubrity  of  Calcutta,  a  correspondent  in  the  Colum- 
bian Press  Gazette,  in  1825,  writes; — 

^  It  18  verv  lamentable,  to  notice  the  great  Bnpineness  whicb  prevails  in 
iCalcutta  with  regard  to  any  attempt  to  improve  its  healthiness,  or  eren  to 
inauue  into  the  causes  of  the  dreadful  mortality  which,  year  after  year, 
visits  the  poor  natives  of  this  dty ;  especially,  when  we  yiew  examples  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  energy  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  ana  in  eveiy 
other  town  in  the  Company's  possessions.  At  Madras  we  lately  saw  orders 
issued  for  cuttinff  down  the  hedges,  which  it  was  agpreed  prevented  the  pro- 
per ventilation  of  the  place.  At  Bombay  the  improTcments  in  new  roads, 
and  proper  attentionr  to  cleanliness,  have  made  the  Island,  which  was  before 
much  below  Calcutta  in  salubrity,  full  five  per  cent,  superior  to  it.  In 
every  large  town  in  our  provinces,  the  alterations  taking  place  are  most  ju- 
dicious and  Terr  extensiTe,  under  the  superintendence  of  local  Committees, 
composed  of  all  the  Ciril  Officers,  with  me  assistance  of  the  resident  Engi- 
neers and  Executive  Officers;  the  whole  of  the  town  duties  cf  the  retpectwe 
plaeee  heiiM  appropriated^  I  bdietfej  to  theee  purposes  alone.  In  Calcutta  we 
have  the  Lottery  Committee  making  a  gradual  progress  in  improving  the 
centre  of  the  town;  but  in  all  the  vast  extent  of  the  sw^bs^  with  a  popula- 
tion thrice  that  of  Calcutta,  we  see  no  measure  whatever  adopted  either  to 
drain  the  stagnant  tanks,  to  remove  filth,  to  cut  down  weeds  and  jungle,  to 
make  roads,  or  to  preserve  them.  While  the  suburbs  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent dose  and  pestiferous  state,  it  is  impossible,  but  we  shall  always  have 
to  record  the  same  scenes  of  misery,  the  same  daily  deaths  ofhundrtdsy  both 
in  and  out  of  Calcutta,  with  which  the  papers  have,  for  the  last  two  months, 
been  so  plentifully,  and,  alas !  so  vainly  filled.     Why  is  nothing  done  to 


*  **The  attention  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sodety  of  Calcutta  has 
been  directed  to  an  Essay  on  Public  Health  in  India,  by  Dr.  Ranken,  ap- 
plying especially  to  the  choice  of  dtoatiims  for  the  establishment  of  Civil 
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.  It  appean,  that  attention  is  incraaanqilj  excited  to  tUa 
subject  ^*  The  roads  in  the  eastern  suburbs  o£  Calcutta  aire 
undergoing  a  thorough  repair ;  some  of  them  are  ta  be 
-widened^  and  other  improyements  are  to  be  effected,  winch 
will  be  condudye  both  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
inhabitants;  in  particular,  all  the  superfluous  regetation 
is  to  be  removed.  A  canal  fiom  the  northward  to  Chitporey 
by  that  adjoining  the  Salt  Water  Lake,  and  ternnnaling  at 
Entally,  is  commenced ;  and  a  still  more  important  improve- 
ment, with  a  view  to  diminish  the  causes  of  malaria,  is  in 
contemplation,  namely,  to  drain  the  Salt  Water  Lake.*** 

(2.)  A  suggestion  in  the  India  Gazette,  in  1825,  for  the 
erection  of  Porticos  at  the  Ghauts  in  Calcutta^  appears 
worthy  of  notice. 

*'  You  would  pennit  the  Hindoos  to  be  carried  to  the  side  of  the  river  to 
die,  *  piOTided  tfaey  were  kept  there  under  shelter,  and  not  exposed  without 
ooTering  to  the  scorching^  or  a  noon-day  sun,  or  the  drenohing  of  a  txopical 
shower.'  Unfortunately  there  is  no  shelter  at  any  of  the  Ghaufs,  which 
Sjppears  a  great  oTorsight  on  the  part  of  die  Lottery  Committee.  There 
should  be  a  handsome  portico,  or  £>uble  colonade,  erected  at  each  Ghant, 
along  the  strand.  Erery  person  who  has  had  to  embark  or  land  at  either  of 
the  Ghauts  during  the  heat  of  noon-day,  and  to  wait  for  a  boat  or  carriage, 
must  know  how  desirable  such  a  dbelter  would  be :  and  how  much  more  so 
would  it  be,  to  those  whose  occupation  keeps  them  for  heuia  or  days  in  at- 
tendance at  the  river's  side,  and  to  the  unfortunate  creatnres  iuroed  down 
thither,  by  a  lamentable  superstition,  in  the  extremity  of  ackness!  The 
only  Ghaut  that  is  so  covered  in,  that  I  recolleet,  is  at  Cossipoie;  the  woik, 
not  of  the  Goverunent,  but  of  a  rich  aative  gentleman,  whor  also  made,  at 
his  expense,  the  road  from  the  Ghaut  to  Dum  Dam,  which  has  so  gieatlf 
improved  that  part  of  the  suburbs."  *'  The  Lottery  Committee,*'  says  the  Edi- 
tor, "  are  necessarily  limited  in  their  useful  labomn  to  the  improvement  of  €he 
city,  and  it  is  not  at  the  Ghauts  of  Calcutta  that  these- omelties  [of  exposing 
the  sick]  aie  practised.  We  agree  with  our  Correi^andent  oa  the  nnfor* 
tance  and  necessity  of  (he  improvement  he  suggests;  which^  while  ii  weeld 
adorn  the  view  of  the  city  frooi  the  river,  wotdd  be  invalnahle  In  point  of 
utility,  and  greatly  add  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  all 
persons  resorting  to  die  capital  of  British  Ltdia.** 

(3.)  The  necessity  of  some  humane  efforts  in  India^  on  he* 
half  of  Sailors  of  the  various  countries  employed  by  Britaim^ 
appears  from  the  following  aimple  appeal,  extiacted  from  a 
Calcutta  Paper,  Sep.  1825. 

Stations  and  Military  Cantonments.  The  greater  part  of  the  diseases  that 
prevail  in  India,  are  ascribed  by  Dr.  R.  not  so  much  to  the  extreme  heat  or 
atmospherical  vicissitudes,  as  to  the  presence  of  noxious  impregnations  in 
the  air,  exhaled  during  the  decay  of  vegetable  and  anhnal  matter.  In 
proportion  as  these  abound,  situations  wiU  be  unheahfay,  and  adnhriQr  of 
site  win  be  fimnd  exemption  firom  their  inflQfinoe.''^AsL:  Joof.,  Aug.  1827. 
Heber's  Jour.,  vol.  i.  p.  682.    Ham.  Hind.,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

*  On.  Herald,  Sep.  1929. 
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**  Then  is  ao-ritnatioiiy  in  ihe  whole  lound  of  hnmaD  taffinings^  nAioli  m- 
petfs  80  dieadful  to  encoonler,  nor  so  awful  to  contemplatet  as  that  of  a 
ihijfioreektd  mUiar;  not  is  there  any  humane  perttm  who  would  not  ttieteh 
ont  his  hand,  at  the  xisk  of  his  own  life,  to  fescue  him  from  the  giasp  of 
4eath.  Faleoner  has  indeed  giren  us  an  able  description  of  their  situation 
and  sufferings ;  but  who  can  paint  the  feelings  of  the  mind  when  the  perils 
and  troubles  aS  sea  are  past  V— We  arrire  at«the  entcanee  of  our  destined 
haren,  with  hearts  elated  with  joy  al  the  pro^wct  of  meetiiw  our  wiyes,  our 
children,  and  our  friends.  AU,  in  a  moment,  is  blasted : — ^mr  the  approach 
to  this  port  (Calcutta)  is  dangerous  beyond  aU  the  toils  of  our  roya|;e.  On 
^  coatt  of  Ben^  there  it  no  iUiistaneey  in  an»t  mrt^  to  ft^^  No 

LiFB  Boats  ;  no  enUrpritingmen  to  venhure  thewr  limfor  tcf,  and  no  cibmes 
of  eeeapmg  deoth.  If  we  should  reach  the  shore  the  mouths  of  ravenous 
tigers  are  open  to  reoeire  us.  How  dreadful  to  ereiy  feeling  mind  must  be 
the  situation  of  eyeir  sailor  wrecked  upon  this  coast;  and  of  late  we  haye 
had  examples  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  Ooremment  to  the  lamenta- 
ble truth — that  no  life  boats — ^no  light  houses — ^nor  any  means  of  saving  the 
shipwrecked  sailor,  exist  on  this  coast.  Looking  to  the  coast  of  our  own 
country;  the  coast  of  America,  and  almost  all  the  coasts  of  the  drilised 
world,  we  find  them  more  or  less  provided  with  the  means  of  saving  from 
death  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  I  would  fain  hope  to  see  something  of  this 
kind  on  this  coast;  such  as  life  boats  stationed  at  Saugur;  one  on  Light- 
house Point,  another  at  Point  P^mira,  with  some  beaoon  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Their  establishment  would  encourage  the  effiirts  of  a  sailor's  perse- 
▼erence.  There  is  no  danger  insurmountable  in  the  mind  of  a  British  tar; 
who  is  the  bulwark  of  our  oountiy,  the  maintenance  of  our  rights  by  sea, 
the  slave  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  and  deserring  the  fosteruiig  hand  of 
every  Government,  and  the  oonriderBtion  of  every  mercantile  bodv«.  I  am. 
Sir,  A  Bit  op  a  Satlou."  The  Editor  of  the  John  Bull  remaiks,--'' We 
have  heard  that  it  has  been  determined  to  station  boats  permanentlv  at  £d- 
monstone's  Island,  with  a  view  to  afford  assistance  to  vessels  that,  like  the 
Lotus,  are  so  unfbrtunate  as  to  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  sands,  At  the  month 
of  the  Hooghly.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  this  measure  has  been  reaUv 
determined  on.  Stach  boats  as  those  spoken  of  might  have  saved  the  whole 
crew  cf  the  Lotus,  and  probably  not  a  little  of  the  etoree^  besides  afibrding 
shelter  and  sustenance  until  the  men  could  be  taken  olL*^ 

How  fnr  fhe  deficiency,  here  complained  of,  is  now  mp- 
plied^  for  the  relief  of  our  valued  seamen,  the  Author  is  not 
informed ;  but  it  is  presumed,  the  insertion  of  this  short  article 
may  awaken  attention  to  their  claims  on  British  humanity. 

(4.)  The  following  letter,  on  the  great  difficuUy  of  obtaining 
smitiAle  medicine  in  reasons  of  great  eickness^  written  in  Cal* 
/cutta,  and  published  in  the  Bei^[al  Hnrkam,  Sq).  1825,  de- 
mands thb  attention  of  ihe  humane  both  in  India  and  Britain.-— 

"  This  dreadf^  scotirge  of  the  human  race,  the  chriera  moibus,  seems  td 
oentinUe  wtth  little  if  any  abatement  There  are,  I  beliave,  few  fHuilies 
who  have  not  suffered,  and  are  not  daily  suff«rhig,  the  loss  of  one  <st  moie 
of  their  domestics ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  fmnpathy,few,  com- 
parativeW  speaking,  possess  the  means  of  afibrding  reuer.  I  am  one  of  this 
class,  and  1  know  a  great  mftny  odien  thus  sltaatod;  they  would  most  wi^ 
Hngly  contribute  all  in  their  power,  by  strict  attention  in  administering 
medicines,  did  theypoMe«  or  ooddthey  puohase  them;  but  there  are 
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many,  like  mywlf,  who  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  /  inow  cf  no  jmblieorpri^ 
vau  Dupentary  tkmt  wiil^  m  a  dinet  way^  grahdtaudy  tvppfy  Mem.  I  hare 
been  infonned  tbat  a  dixect  implication  from  a  private  person  (as  the  master 
of  a  fiimily),  to  the  Hon.  Company's  Dispensary,  cannot  be  complied  with, 
being  against  the  rules.  The  signatuze  of  a  medical  man  is  necessary ;  to 
obtain  which  a  &rour  mnst  be  craTcd,  obligation  incaxTed,  or  compensation 
made.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  siny  thing  unfavourable  against  an  insti- 
tution which  confers  its  benefits  with  the  most  liberal  hand ;  or  any  tlung  prgu- 
dicial  to  an  honourable  and  humane  profession,  every  individual  member  of 
which,  probably,  if  apnlied  to,  would  give  the  requisite  signature  or  recipe; 
and  many,  pobably,  me  medicine  itself,  without  remuneration.  But  pii- 
rate  piastitioners  are  frequently^  for  hours  together,  from  home ;  and  I  hope 
I  maybe  excused,  in  these  times  of  dreadful  visitation,  where  delwis  dmUh  ! 
for  urging  the  expediency  of— a  nu>re  direct  and  ready  acoees  to  the  Ditpen^ 
eartfj  which  it  is  conceived  should  be  somewhere  available. 

**  1  am  informed  that  native  doctors  are  in  attendance  at  the  several  than- 
nahs,  but  from  what  cause  I  know  not — ^whether  for  want  of  prooer  atten- 
tion in  these  officers,  or  their  too  general  fiulure  in  the  cure ;  and  peihape, 
a  consequent  despair  in  the  sufferers  and  their  friends, — I  beliere  applica- 
tions are  seldom  made  in  these  quarters.  I  almost  daily  hear  of  dozens 
cured  by  individuals  who  afford  a  proper  supply  of  medicines;  and  who, 
with  a  tender  feeling  of  humanity,  tar  above  all  praise,  assiduously  wateh 
tibe  progress  of  Uie  dkorder,  and  carefully  attend  the  suffering  patient  My 
object,  in  calling  public  attention  to  this  state  of  things,  is,  to  obtain  a  more 
direct  aecets  to  metUcinej  to  be  offered  to  those  who  have  the  desire  patiently 
to  attend  to  administering  it,  for  the  preservation  of  their  suffering  fellow 
creatures.  Shodd  you  think  proper  to  suppress  my  letter,  submitting 
something  of  your  own  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  desirable,  the  sav- 
ing of  human  Ufo,  what  more  can  be  desired  by — Hum anitas." 

(5.)  The  establishment  of  a  Dispensary  at  each  civil  and 
military  station  in  India,  and  at  the  principal  Toums  in  the 
tributary  and  aUied  staieSj  supported  by  subscription  and 
the  assistance  of  GoTemmenl^  would  be  highly  beneficial.  The 
late  Rev.  W.  Ward  observes,  respecting  the  Hindoos,  "  The 
imperfections  of  their  medical  system,  and  the  ignorance  and 
rapacity  of  the  quacks  who  bear  the  character  of  physicians, 
greatly  add  to  the  general  misery.  It  would  be  an  act  of  phi- 
lanthropy to  improve  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  Hindoos; 
and  this  might  easily  be  done  by  instituting  a  college  at  Cal- 
cutta for  the  instruction  of  the  medical  class ;  and  by  dissemi- 
nating, in  the  native  languages,  European  ideas  on  the  nature 
of  diseases  and  their  remedies ;  shewmg,  at  the  same  time, 
the  absurdities  in  the  Hindoo  practice."*  The  establishment 
of  such  institutions,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  Marquis  of 
Hastings  gave  some  attention  to  this  subject,  and  established 
a  native  medical  school  in  Calcutta.  The  late  Dr.  Breton, 
the  Superintendent,  published  translations  of  several  tracts 

»  View  of  die  Hindoos,  vol.  ilL  p.  282. 
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on  medical  subjects,  in  the  Bengalee  and  Hindostanee  lan- 
guages. They  amounted  to  fifteen  in  number.*  The  general 
circulation  of  these  works,  and  the  adoption  of  this  medical 
system  in  the  country,  are  highly  deserving  the  attention 
of  the  philanthropic  and  liberal,  both  in  Britain  and  India^ 
and  especially  of  a  Government  desirous  of  the  melioration 
of  the  state  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulman. 

(6.)  The  following  letters,  on  the  treatment  of  Cholera 
Morbus  J  were  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  India  Gazette ; 
and,  if  known  generally  in  India,  especially  among  the  Natives 
in  their  different  dialects,  would  be  beneficial. 

*'  Daring  my  residence  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  I  observed  Uie  good  effects 
of  distilled  or  strong  vinegar,  on  the  nati?es  afflicted  with  the  cholera,  when 
rubbed  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  more  particularly  on  the  parts  where 
ih»  eircuUtion  of  the  Uood  appeared  nupended.   Immediately  after  the  vine* 

gar  is  applied,  the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  with  flannel,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
nportance  that  he  should  be  kept  warm.  In  the  hospital  at  Batavia,  the 
patients  were  put  into  warm  baths,  of  a  high  degree  of  temperature,  and 
frequently  bled  until  the  spasms  ceased,  and  then  mercurial  preparations, 
&C.,  were  administered,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  disease  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  individual ;  by  which  means  numbers  were  saved. 

"  But  if  it  be  useful  to  administer  remedies  to  the  sick,  it  is  not  less  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  to  warn  those  who  expose 
themselves  to  their  fatal  effects.  The  attacks  of  cholera  in  India  generally 
occur  during  the  change  of  seasons,  but  more  particularly  in  the  rainy  sea- 
ion,  when  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  on  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  occa- 
sidns  a  considerable  dente  of  damp.  The  sudden  change  of  temperature 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  sickness.  During  these  variable  seasons  the  body 
should  be  preserved  in  a  uniform  state  of  neat;  a  free  neispiration  being 
kept  up  without  producing  a  profusion  of  sweat,  as  the  ciebilitating  causes 
(iiiaependent  of  Uie  insalubrity  of  the  air)  are  already  sufficiently  great  To 
prevent  other  weakening  causes,  violent  exercise  should  be  avoided,  particu- 
larlv  at  night,  as  it  is  attended  with  serious  consequences.  Long  walks  at 
night,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  moon,  are  more  pernicious  than  those  taken 
during  dark  nights,  although  the  beauty  of  moonlight  tempts  many  people 
to  walk.  Perhaps  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Bengalees,  during  the 
sight  of  the  late  festival,  have  caused  so  great  a  mortality  among  them,  as 
their  customarv  food  is  very  simple  and  notalecholic.  The  following  should 
be  avoided: — Exposure  to  the  aew  at  night,  which  falls  in  great  quantity 
when  there  are  no  clouds  to  intercept  the  radiation  of  the  sky.  Excess  of 
exercise.  Excess  of  eating  and  drinking,  &c.  Some  persons  of  strong 
constitutions  can  commit  excesses  in  all  seasons,  and  even  bear  the  per- 
nicious influence  without  sustaining  any  bad  effects ;  but  delicate  or  sickly 
persons^  and  particularly  those  not  seasoned  to  the  climate  of  hot  countries, 
sihould  avoid  any  thing  that  may  cause  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  their 
health.  Woollen  clothes  should  be  worn ;  gin  and  brandy  in  water  are  re- 
commended by  skilful  physicians,  but  great  quantities  are  to  be  avoided. 
Any  acid  substances,  fruit,  &c.,  which  may  occasion  weakness,  must  be 
avoided,  and  in  these  seasons  stimulants  and  tonics  must  be  taken. 


t  Asi.  Jour.,  Feb.  1826,  p.  223. 
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'*  Ify  in  awakenmgf  the  attention  of  aoine  people  to  tbeii  own  pieeeiTttion» 
I  suooeed  in  prerenting  sidkness,  I  shall  hare  iftaJniMl  the  olject  of  pub- 
lishing this  adnoe» 

*'  Calcutta^  Sep.  16th^  1825.  B.  Boubet.'* 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Editor,  with  the 
hope  that  its  publication  might  cast  light  on  the  treatment  of 
cholera  in  peculiar  cases ; — 

*'  The  wife  of  my  Khansama,  a  woman  of  about  twenty  yeais  of  age,  was 
attacked  with  cholera  morbus,  with  all  the  usual  lymptoms,  but  more  ▼omil- 
ing  than  purging.  About  half  an  hour  after  the  oommenoement,  her  hus- 
band applied  for  medicine.  Iga^c  ^^  ^®  cholera  mixture,  sold  by  Messrs. 
Bathgate  and  Co.,  Calcutta.  This  was  rejected  three  times  suocessiTely,  in 
the  course  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  a  cataplasm  of  pounded 
ohillies,  warmed,  was  applied  to  the  stomach,  and  the  feet  and  hands,  which 
were  cold,  were  rubbed  with  cloths.  FincUng  the  cholera  mixture  would 
not  remain  in  the  stomach,  I  tried  laudanum  and  aether,  but  these  too  were 
twice  rejected :  the  patient  sinking  Tery  fast  with  strong  spasms,  and  heing 
nearly  senseless.  I  almost  began  to  despair  of  her  life ;  but,  haiing  heard 
that  calomel  hadfremunthf  betmfnmd  effectual  in  detpenUe  eatee^  I  gare  her 
eight  grains  of  it  with  the  usual  ouantity  of  laudanum  and  Bther  (thirty 
drops  of  each) ;  this  remained  on  ttie  stomach  a  short  time,  and  Tomiting 
agam  took  place.  A  large  worm  of  the  common  Teres  or  round  sort,  ^xmt 
die  size  of  a  small  onill,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  was  dirown  up,  and 
in  a  short  time  another.  I  then  gave  her  two  grains  more,  which  in  a  short 
time  brought  off  two  more.  The  woman  then  rapidly  recoTsted,  and  is  now 
perfectly  well.  She  was  a  Mousalmanee ;  I  saw  her  twice,  and  my  writen 
and  a  Christian  servant  saw  her  also.  The  symptoms  were  ezaetly  diOGe  of 
violent  cholera,  of  which  I  have  seen  many  hundred  cases;  but  the  pake 
was  stronger  than  is  usual  in  that  disorder. 

"*  Neemiyllah,  Sep.  1835.  H.  P.'* 

The  Asiatic  Journal  for  Janu&rj  1828,  contains  the  foUov- 
ing  method  for  treating  the  cholera; — 

^  I  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  given  over,  having  had  the  last  symp- 
toms, of  a  general  cramp  over  Uie  whole  body,  with  sinking  of  the  eye^ 
when  I  was  cured  by  a  powerful  medicine,  prescribed  by  Mr.  G^y,  an  able 
medical  practitioner,  though  only  a  sub-assistant  surgeon.  A  number  of 
people  have  been  cured  by  taldng  that  medicine. 

*'  We  have  been  furnished  with  the  prescription  for  the  above  medicine, 
with  a  request  that  it  may  appear  in  this  journal ;  it  is  as  follows  >— 


Antieholera  Drcpe^  No.  1. 

Take  of  Daffy's  Elixir  (with  a  larger  proportion  of  Senna)    2  oz. 
Aromatic  Spirits  of  Ammonia  .        •      s  •        •    ^i^z* 

Oil  of  Cloves  (made  an  Essence  of  with  Alcohol)  .    Ofoi. 

Oil  of  Juniper 6  dropa. 

OU  of  Peppermint  .        ,  8  drops. 

Oil  of  Ci^uput 10  drops. 

Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre 3  drams. 

Camphor  Mixture 10  drams. 

Make  a  mixture  and  take  1  os.  or  two  table  spoons  full. 
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No.  II. 

"  The  same,  leaving  out  the  camphor  ndxtaTe,  and  adding  half  an  ounce 
of  the  compoand  tincture  of  camphor. 

"  Should  repeated  doses  of  this  mixture  not  check  the  watery  motions, 
ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  then  be  added  to  each  dose,  increasing  it  five 
drops  each  time,  tiU  it  composes  the  bowels ;  an  hour  or  two  after  which, 
if  the  patient  be  not  very  much  exhausted,  six  grains  of  calomel,  with  a 
scruple  or  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  ought  to  be  administered  in  a  little 

S'nger  tea,  and  the  latter  to  be  made  use  of  pretty  freely  after  the  bowels 
kTe  been  opened  by  the  medicine. 

"  Should  the  cholera  commence  with  evident  acidity  at  the  stomach,  the 
cure  ouffht  to  be  commenced  with  eight  grains  of  calomel  and  a  drachm  of 
prepared  chalk,  with  a  little  ginger  powder;  after  which,  mixture  No.  I. 
should  be  persevered  in  till  the  stomach  is  composed. 

**  Mr.  Gay  attributes  the  success  he  has  experienced,  from  the  use  of  the 
Anticholera  Drops,  to  '  their  powerful  action  on  the  digestive  and  urinary 
organs,  which,  by  some  mysterious  cause,  become  so  greatly  affected  as  to 
encourage  (it  is  believed)  the  congestion  of  the  blood ;  which,  beinx  reduced 
into  a  congee-water-like  fluid,  is  evacuated  in  large  quantities,  and  necesm- 
lily  produces  that  prostration  of  strength  and  restlessness,  which  are  ever 
attendant  on  cholera.  Th^  symptoms  in  this  formidable  disease  stronglv 
point  out  the  necessity  of  stimulants  to  keep  up  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  the  Anticholera  Drops  are  admirably  calculated  to  effect,  particularly 
when  assisted  by  stimulating  frictions  of  oajuput  oil,  or  (whicn  is  better 
when  spasms  come  on)  a  mixture  of  cajuput  oil,  aether,  and  laudanum,  in 
equal  parts.'  He  recommends  the  patient's  thirst  to  be  quenched  with  small, 
but  repeated,  doses  of  strong  ginger  tea,  prepared  with  toast  and  water.'' 

Perhaps  the  following  information^  derived  from  various 
sources,  may  prove  interesting. — 

''The  plan  for  the  treatment  of  cholera  pursued  with  most  success,  (says 
Dr.  Graham,)  consists  in  bleeding  from  the  aim,  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  or 
twenty-four  ounces,  and  immediately  afterwards  administering  calomel  with 
opiuin  in  very  free  doses,  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  the  former  in  a  dose, 
with  one  or  two  grains  of  opium,  which  is  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  every 
two  or  three  hours,  till  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  subside.  To  these 
should  be  added  a  most  libenu  use  of  the  most  diffusible  tHmmU^  as  the 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  hot  arrack  and  water,  &c.  The 
hot  batn  is  proper,  and  stimulating  embrocations  to  the  abdomen  and  limbs." 

Dr«  Anslie's  treatment  was  by  anti-acids,  and  he  generally  gave  prefer- 
ence to  the  subcarbonate  of  magnma^  in  a  full  dose ;  seldom  less  than  two 
drachms  and  a  half,  or  three  dirachms  dissolved  in  water.  By  this  means 
he  saved  many  hundred  lives  in  India,  and  since  his  return  to  England  it 
has  been  ordered  with  equal  success. 

A  happy  blunder. — **  By  mistake,  twenty  grains  of  calomel,  six  minims 
(equal  to  120  drops)  of  laudanum,  were  given  at  an  interval  of  less  than 
ludf  an  hour.  The  patient  was  inclined  to  sleep ;  nothing  more  was  done ; 
and  in  two  hours  and  a  half  he  was  as  well  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life."* 

"  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  the  Bombay  establishment,  has  published  at  Calcutta, 
a  Tract  on  the  epidemic  cholera.  Dr.  Kennedy's  plan  consbts  of  bleeding, 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  patient ;  promoting  the  vomiting  in  the 
early  stages  by  simple  emetics  oi  warm  water,  and  when  more  advanced, 

*  Oriental  Herald,  vol.  xii.  p.  639. 
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administerinff  castor  oil  with  laudanum ;  giving  campbor  and  opium  to 
allay  ftpasmodic  action  after  the  vomiting  lias  ceased ;  and  finally  eznibiting 
exciting  but  not  intoxicating  or  acrid  stimulants,  as  cordials  to  support  the 
sinking  strengdi  of  the  patient    These  measures  were  extensive1y~  useful."* 

**  Mr.  S.  fimpe,  Surgeon  of  his  Majesty's  Hospital  ship  Canada^  states  the 
following  mode  of  cure  for  the  cholera  morbus,  which  he  has  employed  for 
more  than  thirty  yeart  with  uniform  success"  He  thus  describes  the  com- 
plaint. '*  The  disease  is  induced  by  causes  too  well  known,  and  shews 
itself  at  first  by  violeift  pains  from  the  stricture  of  the  gall  duct,  and  is  after- 
wards kept  up  by  the  irritability  of  the  bowels  brought  on  by  the  excoria- 
tion of  the  internal  coat,  from  the  acrid  or  scalding  nature  of  the  bile  when 
first  expelled  the  gall  bag.  This  irritation  keeps  up  the  disease  till  nature 
recovers  or  sinks.  I  never  use  calomel,  because  I  have  a  more  certain,  safe, 
and  speedy  remedy,  that  produces  an  almost  instantaneous  relief.  Calomel 
relieves  by  inducing  a  more  copious  secretion  of  mucus  to  defend  the  mem- 
brane from  excessive  irritation,  where  It  succeeds;  whilst  the  remedy  I  ie» 
commend  afibrds  a  tone  of  firmness  to  the  membrane,  a  smoothness  of  sur- 
face that  defends  it  from  the  action  of  the  bile,  and  removes  excessive  irri- 
tation. By  this  means  the  disease  goes  ofi"  as  soon  as  the  gall  bladder  is 
emptied  of  its  excessive  irritative  conteuts,  which  is  very  soon  accomplished^ 
as  from  three  to  five  or  six  doses  complete  the  cure."  The  following  proof 
is  adduced. — 

"  I  was  surgeon  of  the  Dolphin  in  the  year  1825,  from  July  17th  to  26th, 
I  had  264  cases  of  cholera;  from  which,  with  the  exception  of  sixteen  being 
under  treatment  for  three  days,  four  patients  demanding  attention  four  days, 
and  three  for  five  days  (except  one  who  had  been  previously  ill), — every  pa- 
tient was  restored  within  the  space  of  fifty  hours,  I  persuaded  the  chief  mate 
to  take  a  dose  of  the  remedy  before  the  healthy  part  of  the  ship's  company,  to 
induce  them  to  follow  his  example ;  they  all  complied,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  not  one  of  them  had  occasion  to  trouble  me  from  illness. 
The  remedy  I  gave  was  one  drachm  of  nitrous  acid  (not  nitric),  one  ounce  of 
peppermint  water  or  camphor  mixture,  and  forty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium. 
A  wurth  part  every  three  or  four  hours  in  a  cup-full  of  gruel.  The  belly 
should  be  covered  with  a  succession  of  hot  cloths  dry;  bottles  of  hot  water 
to  the  feet  if  they  can  be  obtained ;  constant  and  small  sippings  of  finely 
strained  gruel,  or  sago,  or  tapioca; — no  spirit,  no  wine,  no  fermented  liquors 
till  quite  restored."t 

In  Orissa  the  usual  remedy  for  this  complaint  %vas  pills,  each  containing 
six  or  seven  grains  of  calomel  and  one  grain  of  opium.  One  pill  was  some- 
times sufficient,  at  other  times  a  second,  third,  or  fourth,  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour,  were  requisite  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease;  an  appe- 
rient  was  afterwards  recommended.  Dr.  Ayre,  of  Hull,  has  adopted  the 
mode  of  treatment  used  in  Orissa.  He  says,  **  I  have  had  seventy-six  cases, 
of  which  sixty  have  been  returned  cured ;  five  of  them  are  under  treatment 
(four  pf  them  out  of  danger),  and  ten  of  them  have  died.  The  exclusive 
object  sought  for  in  the  system  pursued,  has  been  to  restore  the  secretion  of 
the  liver;  and  the  means*  employed  have  been  no  less  exclusive,  and  have 
wholly  consisted  of  calomd  and  laudanum ,  given  in  small  quantities,  and 
frequently  repeated.  The  dose  of  calomel  was  one  or  two  grains,  and  of 
laudanum  one  or  two  drops,  given  eveirfive,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  and  duration  of  treatment  The  calomel 
was  given  alone,  as  soon  as  seventy  or  eighty  drops  of  the  laudanum  bad 

*  Afii.  Joum.,  Dec  1827,  p.  767.  f  Aai.  Jour.,  June  1831. 
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been  talEen,  or  the  purging  and  cramps  were  abated.  The  calomel  was 
continned  uninterruptedly,  until  a  substantial  abatement  of  the  disease  was 
produced,  and  the  only  limit  set  to  its  use  was  in  giving  it  at  progressively 
wider  intervals.  In  several  late  cases  I  have  trusted  to  grain  doset,  with  a 
drop  of  laudanum  given  with  each,  and  renewed  every  five  minutes  for  two 
or  diree  hours,  and  then  eveir  ten  minutes,  until  a  decided  impression  was 
made  upon  the  complaint,  when  they  were  repeated  every  twenty  minutes, 
and  afterwards  every  hour,  until  at  length  they  were  discontinued.  The 
average  duration  of  the  disease,  in  those  who  recovered  .under  this  treatment, 
has  not  been  more  than  four  or  five  days;  for,  by  the  prompt  and  very 
liberal  use  of  calomel  in  small  and  frequent  doses,  (and  it  is  indispensable 
to  their  efficacr  that  they  be  tmaU^  the  secretion  of  the  liver  becomes  earlr 
restored,  and  tnat  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  hepatic  circle  is  prevented, 
which  would  otherwise  ensue  as  a  consequence  of  its  congested  state. 
Hence,  in  many  instances,  I  hare  found  the  most  rapid  recoveries  to  occur 
in  patients  in  whom  the  disease  was  most  intense."* 

(7.)  As  India  is  much  infested  with  serpents,  the  following 
account  otthe  virtues  of  the  Guaco  plants  and  the  propriety 
of  its  cultivation  in  the  East^ — appears  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  India  by  liberal  individuals, 
or  by  Humane  Societies,  appears  important.  The  following 
account  is  extracted  from  ^^  The  Colonial  Joumaly'*  March, 
1817.t 

*'  It  is  an  observation  made  by  Pliny,  (Nat  Hist  lib.  7.)  that  nature  has, 
in  one  sense,  been  more  liberal  to  brutes  than  to  man,  by  providing  the  for- 
mer with  natural  clothing,  and  gifting  them  with  sufiicient  sagacity  to  know 
and  defend  themselves  againat  Uieir  enemies;  whereas  man  is  destined  to 
seek  the  same  advantages  by  dint  of  labour  and  reflection.  The  fact  cer- 
tainly does  exist,  nor  can  it  be  proved  by  any  instance  more  remarkable 
than  the  one  that  forms  the  subject  of  this  article.  Among  the  most  valua- 
ble discoveries  made  in  the  tropical  regions,  in  favour  of  suffering  humanity, 
we  may  certainly  rank  that  of  the  preservative  and  cure  for  the  bites  of 
venomous  serpents;  a  virtue  subsisting  in  the  Befuco  del  Gtutcoy  a  species  of 
bind-weed.  The  secret  is  understood  to  have  been  long  known  to  some  of 
die  Indians  in  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America ;  but,  ever  mindful  of  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  their  conquest,  this,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
many  other  important  facts,  preserved  by  tradition,  they  have  uniformly  re- 
fused to  communicate  to  their  intruders;  even  the  Missionaries  sent  among 
them,  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  reliance,  and  held  in  profound  ve- 
neration, were  unable  to  wrest  uie  secret  from  them.  The  virtues  of  the 
plant  in  question  were,  however,  recently  discovered,  almost  in  an  accidental 
manner,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  details. 

**  The  Negroes  in  the  province  of  Choco,  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of 
Santa  Fe,  where  the  first  who  observed  a  bird,  called  the  Guaco,  pursue 
and  fight  with  serpents ;  and,  on  closer  examination,  they  discovered  that 
these  were  the  common  food  of  this  creature.    This  bird  must  not  be  eon- 

*  Lancet,  June3nd,  and  July  14th,  1833,  pp.  271,  458.  Evan.  Mag., 
April  1828. 

t  See  Philosophical  Mag.,  vol.xii.  Methodist  Mag.,  1818,  pp.  41—47. 
India  Gazette,  June  1825.  Weekly  Messenger,  June  1825.  Sec  also  Asi. 
Jour.,  Jan.  1826,  p.  55. 
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founded  with  the  one  helonging  to  the  speciet  of  herons,  mentknied  bj 
Buffon,  in  the  last  rolume  of  the  Natural  History  of  birds,  which  he  calls 
Guaco  or  Souaoo,  the  name  oommonly  g^ven  to  it  on  the  shores  of  Boulogne. 
The  American  Guaco  might  rather  enter  in  the  class  of  caxnirorous  buds, 
under  the  head  of  hawks,  as  Catesby  calls  the  Serpent-hawk,  (expenrier 
$erpent,)  firom  that  reptile's  being  its  food  and  object  of  destruction ;  and 
may  deserre  the  name  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  sparrow-hawk,  &c. 
The  negroes  perceived  tbat  the  Guaco,  when  wounded  in  its  severe  iMUdes, 
always  recurm  to  a  certain  plant,  and  never  appeared  to  reeeive  material 
injuiy.  When  unable  to  kill  its  enemy,  they  also  noticed  that  it  availed 
itself  of  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant  to  lay  him  asleep,  and  he  then  became 
an  easy  prey.  Pushing  their  discoveries  and  experiments,  they  eventually 
ascertained  that  this  plant,  to  which  ^ey  afterwards  gava  the  name  of  Guaco, 
in  reference  to  the  bird  which  had  taught  them  its  virtues,  not  only,  in  all 
cases,  cured  the  poisonous  bites  of  the  above  reptiles,  but  also  operated  as  a 
preservative  against  their  destructive  powers,  wnen  taken  with  a  degree  of 
trequencv. 

**  Mutis,  the  celebrated  botanist  of  Santa  Fe,  previously  to  die  above  dis- 
covery being  properly  known,  had  been  astonished  at  die  facility  with  whidi 
the  negroes,  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the  river  Magdalena,  caught  serpents, 
and  carried  them  about  in  their  hands  and  bosoms,  wiUiout  any  dread  of 
fatal  effects;  and,  ever  active  in  that  spirit  of  research  for  which  he  was  so 
much  distinguished,  the  following  experiments  were  made  in  his  presence, 
and  that  of  several  other  botanists : — 

"  A  negro  was  obtained,  well  versed  in  the  above  dangerous  trials,  who 
brought  widi  him  a  venomous  seipent,  known  to  the  Spaiuards  by  the  name 
of  Tava,  in  consequence  of  the  white  spots  it  has  on  its  back,  something  re- 
sembling the  letter  X.  The  neno  handled  the  serpent  in  every  way  he 
was  desired,  and  ffave  it  several  blows,  without  its  appearing  roused  or  at- 
tempting to  bite  him.  It  was  at  first  imagined  that  the  serpent  was  not  of 
the  most  venomous  kind,  or  that  the  negro  had  extracted  its  teeth :  but,  on 
causing  it  to  open  its  mouth,  the  rows  of  sharp  teeth  were  found  in  perfect 
order,  and  ample  assurances  were  given  that  it  was  of  the  most  deadly 
species  known  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe.  No  further  doubt  was  enter- 
tained  of  the  efficacy  of  the  preservative,  and  one  of  the  Gentlemen  reeolved 
to  undergo  the  same  experiment  the  negro  had  put  performed. 

**  For  this  purpose,  the  negro  pressed  the  juice  of  a  handful  of  the  leaves 
of  the  guaco-plant  into  a  glass,  and  caused  the  person  to  drink  two  table 
spoonfuls,  after  which  he  inoculated  some  of  the  juice  into  the  skin.  He 
made  eight  small  incisions ;  one  in  each  foot ;  one  in  each  of  Uie  fleshy  part  of 
the  hands ;  again  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb ;  and,  lastly,  on  each 
side  of  the  breast  On  the  appearance  of  blood,  some  of  the  juice  was 
poured  on,  and  well  rubbed  with  the  pounded  leaves  of  the  plant ;  which 
operation  being  fully  performed,  the  person,  if  bitten,  is  considered  as  per- 
fectly cured,  and,  besides,  prepa^ped  to  handle  any  serpent  of  the  worst  kind 
at  pleasure.  Various  experiments  were  then  tried,  both  by  Mutb  and  his 
companions,  and  all  proved  the  evident  powers  of  tibe  juice.  Several  ques- 
tions were  also  proposed  to  the  negro,  respecting  other  plants ;  but  he 
assured  the  bye-standers  that  he  knew  of  no  other  as  equally  efficacious, 
and  that  this  plant  was  always  eaten  by  the  guaco.  or  serpent-hawk,  when 
worsted  by  the  serpents  it  attacked  in  the  search  or  food ;  moreover  declar- 
ing that  he  had  frequently  witnessed  the  circumstance,  and  always  noticed 
that  the  bird  uniformly  recurred  to  the  same  remedy. 

*'  The  guaco-plant  is  found  indigenous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maiaquita, 
as  well  as  in  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa  Fe; 
and  it  thrives  singularly  well  on  the  margins  of  rivulets  and  damp  places. 
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Hie  ptont  hu  been  called  goaoo,  a  name  that  was  found  pieserred  by  tia^ 
dition  among  the  negroes,  irom  whom  the  communication  was  leceired; 
but  its  genns  is  not  yet  detennined  in  botany.  Its  root  is  fibrous  and  ex- 
tends in  eftxj  direction.  It  is  a  species  of  creeper  or  bind-weed,  and  its 
climbing  and  adhering  shoot  is  round  when  young,  but  angular  when  old, 
and  set  with  opposite  leayes.  These  are  green  intermixed  with  purple, 
smooth  below,  rough  above,  and  somewhat  hairy.  The  flower  rises  like  a 
crest,  is  yellow,  flosculous,  and  four  petals  are  seen  in  each  calix.  In  the 
inside  0/  thejassel  of  the  flower,  which  is  dented,  are  five  stamina,  united 
to  the  apices^  These,  which  are  cylindrically  shaped,  surround  the  style, 
and  contain  long  and  bristly  seeds. 

''Although,  as  a  preserratire,  it  was  at  first  supposed  unneeessary  to 
inoculate  with  the  juice  of  the  guaco-plant,  under  an  impression  that  its 
effects  on  serpents  arose  out  of  the  disupreeable  smell  the  plant  emits,  it  was 
aerertheless  found  that  the  mode  usually  practised  by  the  negroes  possessed 
iome  peculiar  advantages;  and  that  as  die  virus  of  the  small  pox,  introduced 
by  the  smallest  orifice  into  the  system,  affects  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood, 
this  also  might  have  some  strong  communicative  properties,  which  rendered 
the  inoculation  more  safe  and  efficacious.  The  juice  operates  as  a  powerful 
anodyne,  and  creates  in  the  patient  a  copious  perspiration.  When  the  cure 
has  been  performed,  the  native  empirics  nevertheless  say  that  it  is  advisable 
to  continue  the  dose  five  or  sax  times  during  the  successive  month,  lest  any 
of  the  venom  should  be  left  lurking  behind.  The  repetition  of  the  Mocess 
lends  constantly  to  maintain  in  the  humours  of  the  bcii^  the  strong  effect  of 
the  heib,  which  operates  as  a  shield  asainst  fiiture  poison,  even  though  at 
the  time  of  being  bitten  the  plant  should  not  be  at  hand  to  rub  the  wound 
and  renew  the  dose.  They  further  add,  that  the  curative  virtues  of  the 
plant  subside  if  the  same  precaution  is  not  used  at  the  next  increase  uf  the 
moon,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  be  inoculated  by  the  hands  of  the  em- 
piric This,  however,  is  held  out  for  no  other  than  interested  views,  as  the 
curing  of  serpents'  bites  among  the  negroes  is  still  a  kind  of  trade ;  and  distin- 
guished botanists  and  physicians  have  had  ample  proof,  that  the  antidote  is 
permanently  efficacious.  By  way  of  experiment,  serpents  have  been  han- 
dled long  alter  the  monthly  period  of  inoculation  had  passed ;  though  it  is 
strongly  recommended,  in  cases  of  trial,  that  the  person  should  prepare  him- 
self ludf  an  hour  before  the  serpent  is  taken  into  the  hand,  hy  a  ao§e  of  the 
ymA/utee,  andjtremout  rubbkig  hu  hmdi  taith  the  leaf^  a  practice  that  has 
been  frequently  followed  with  success. 

'*  The  experiments  made  on  this  subject  have  not  clearly  pointed  out, 
whether  it  is  the  effluvia  of  the  plant  which  acts  on  the  reptile  by  creating 
a  kind  of  disgust,  or  whether  an  agreeable  sensation  is  communicated,  that 
lulls  it,  and  makes  it  forget  its  natural  malignity.  It  has,  however,  been 
noticed,  that,  on  spitde  impregnated  with  the  juice,  being  cast  on  tite  head 
of  the  serpent,  it  appears  to  Income  drov^sy,  notwithstanding  it  was  before 
in  an  irritated  and  restiess  state;  whereas,  when  handled  by  tiie  person  who 
has  been  previously  prepared,  it  is  uneasy  and  evinces  a  wish  to  escape.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  the  juice  being  poured  on  two  serpents,  it  was  ob- 
served, that  the  sensation  of  stupor  was  not  very  durable;  for,  after  a  laj^se 
of  a  short  period,  they  recoverea  their  accustomed  vigour,  and  were  as  active 
as  before  tney  had  been  sprinkled. 

'*Tfae  guaoo-plant  is  now  applied,  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  all  kinds  of 
aerpents,  by  the  Spanish  physicians  in  the  tropical  provinces  of  South 
America.  In  those  of  the  Venezuela  and  Caracas,  its  use  is  become  so  ge- 
neral that  it  has  been  planted  and  reared  on  all  the  larse  estates ;  and  every 
•morning,  when  the  labourers  go  out  to  work  in  the  fields,  a  small  calabash 
of  the  juice  is  carried  with  them,  in  case  a  misfortune  happens  to  any  of 
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the  people.  This  example  is  wortli  following  in  the  West  Ladia  Idands, 
wbeie  toe  plant  may  be  easily  obtained ;  and  with  this  view  the  present  de- 
tails are  given,  chiefly  taken  from  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by 
eminent  persons  of  the  faculty  in  Lima  and  Santa  Fe. 

"  The  guaoo-plant,  although  not  in  use  for  more  than  tweniy-Jive  yeartf 
has  been  found  to  possess  sovereign  virtues,  and  to  counteract  the  poison  of 
all  the  snakes  and  serpents  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  main ;  and  experiments 
to  this  effect  have  been  made  on  the  taya;  the  coro/,  or  coral-snake,  so  called 
from  its  red  colour ;  the  aucabal,  or  rattle-snake ;  and  a  green  one  found 
near  the  city  of  Giron.*  Indeed,  no  greater  nroof  of  the  powerful  effects 
of  the  plant  iu  question  can  be  brought  for^^ard  than  the  case  of  the  rattle- 
snskke.  The  bite  of  the  latter  is  both  violent  and  grievous,  nevertheless  this 
remedy  has  proved  efficacious  to  persons  in  the  agony  of  death.  It  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  that,  to  proceed  safely  in  the  cure  of  persons  bitten  with  ser- 
pents, the  fresh  leaf  of  toe  plant  is  necessary,  and  its  juice  by  itself,  or  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  warm  water,  is  to  be  given  to  the  patient  in  any 
period  of  the  disease,  and  without  any  previous  preparation.  The  chewed 
or  bruised  leases  are  applied  to  the  wound  and  the  parts  affected ;  and,  iT 
the  swelling  has  not  gained  the  farthest  extreme  of  the  limb,  the  plant  €ugkt 
to  he  hound  round  the  fart  to  which  the  poison  has  not  reached,  in  order  that 
its  progress  may  he  stopped.  The  dose  must  be  repeated  seveml  times,  and  the 
patient  may  then  throw  aside  his  dread,  and  resume  his  customary  occupations, 

'*  This  plant  has  been  found  so  efficacious  as  a  remedv,  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  &e  New  World ;  the  various  experiments  made  on  both  man  and 
aogs,  in  the  way  of  preventives,  have  been  so  completely  successful,  that, 
besides  the  West  Indies^  it  might  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  Europe,  where 
the  plant  also  deserves  the  notice  of  the  rational  philanthropist,  and  the  ex- 
periments of  the  public  schools  of  medicine.  Its  virtues,  once  established, 
would  render  the  plant  an  object  of  trade,  and  from  this  an  essential  relief 
might  be  derived  to  the  ills  of  the  human  frame.  The  inhabits^ts  of  North 
America  annually  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  snake-root ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  of  tne  Southern  Continent  will,  ere  long, be  enabled  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  number  of  herbs  and  gums  with  which  their  forests 
abound,  and  that  then  the  guaco-plant  may  be  reckoned  in  their  list  of  ex- 
ports. If  brought  to  this  distance,  perhaps  the  best  method  of  conveying  it 
would  be,  by  extracting  the  juice,  bottling  it  carefully,  and  packing  it  in  a 
state  of  good  preservation.  This  article  might  be  abundantly  supplied  from 
Santa  Fe,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the  main  continent,  and  by  a  fur- 
ther chemical  analysis,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  found  to  possess  other 
qualities  hitherto  unknown.  Even  experiments  already  made  have  proved, 
that  it  is  an  excellent  vermifuge^  and  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  the  plant 
strongly  corroborates  the  fact.     It  is  also  a  stomachic  and  tonic. 

*'  A  species  of  creeper,  or  bind- weed,  Y>f  partly  a  similar  kind,  is  said,  by 
Father  Gamilla  to  exist  in  Guayaquil;  but  its  exact  affinity  with  the  guaco- 


*  Vallemont,  in  his  Dictionaire  Baisonne  of  Natural  History^  (verb  ser- 
pents,) observes,  that  in  Martinique  a  species  of  serpent  is  found,  and  there 
called  the  coule-sang^  owing  to  the  blood  gushing  from  every  part  of  the  per- 
son bitten.  It  is  a  small  species  of  serpent  inclining  to  the  viper;  the  eyes 
glaring,  the  skin  transparent,  and  spotted  with  white  and  black.  The  body 
is  thin,  and  the  tail  very  small.  As  the  effect  of  the  poison  of  this  reptile  is 
different  from  that  of  any  other  serpent,  which  rather  tends  to  coagulate  the 
blood,  |)ossibly  the  guaco-plant  might  not  be  more  successful  than  alkalies, 
which,  in  this  case,  have  been  tried  with  less  effect  than  acids ;  but,  per- 
haps, this  is  the  only  instance  that  can  be  mentioned  as  an  exception. 
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plant  has  not  hitherto  been  tmoecL  There  is  abo  another,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jaa  ain,  in  his  9istonr  of  Ameiican  plants,  pofsesring  properties  not 
unlike  those  of  the  guaoo-piant,  though  different  in  genus  and  dasnfioation. 
This  he  describes  onder  the  name  of  arutoioMaanguieidaj  sHpvMt  eordaiUy 
which  answers  to  the  description  of  the  one  called  carote,  in  South  America, 
of  which  the  flower  is  denominated  in  Carthagena  Jlor  de  alcatraz^  or  peli- 
can-flower, from  its  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  the  pelican ;  and  its  Tirtues, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the  guaco-plant,  have  an  affinitv. 

'*  Besides  serpents,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  several  other  anmials 
-whose  poison  is  more  or  less  active  and  deadly,  against  which  the  antidote  in 
question  might  be  rendered  extremely  yaluahle.  Among  th^  mot^t  terrible  is 
tnat  of  the  blood  and  froth  of  a  oertain  species  of  lizard, /owiiim  the  idtmd 
of  Java,  and  used  by  the  Nativei  to  poison  their  ofrowt.  In  order  to  obtain 
it  they  suspend  the  lizard  by  the  tail,  and  irritate.it  till  it  emits  from  the 
mouth  a  yellow  viscous  matter,  which  is  received  in  an  earthen  cup,  and 
fermented  in  the  son.  Afterwards  their  arrows  aie, steeped  in  it,  and  the 
wounds  tiiey  inflict  are  of  a  deadly  nature.  In  these  cases,  the  guaco-plant 
would  undoubtedly  answer  the  end  .desired,  and  certainly  it  is  on  ^at  no* 
count,  highly  deserving  the  attention  of  the  pkjftieians  attadudto  the  BriOth 
armies  m  the  Bast  Indies^  where  the  eoidiers  are  aUke  exposed  to  the  iUs  of  war 
and  reptiles  of  the  woods.  This  specific  is  now  well  known^  and  easOy 
found  on  almost  all  the  margins  of  rivulets,  and  in  damp  places;  and  it  can 
also  be  readily  transplanted,  or  propagated  by  means  of  seed*^' 

Cure  for  snake  kites, — "  Strong  dimssible  stimulants  prove  the  most  efle&. 
tual  antidotes ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  all  act  in  virtue  of  that  stimidant 
quality  alone.  Ammonia,  hartshorn,  eau-de-luce,  or  whatever  its  form  or 
name,  has  proved  eminently  successful,  solely  as  a  stimulant,  not  (according 
to  the  old  idea)  as  a  corrector  of  poisonons  acidity.  But  this  valuable  me^ 
dicine  has  disadvantages ;  it  varies  exceedingly  in  strength,  according  to  age, 
preparation,  &c.  I  believe  its  use  to  have  been  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences, and  which  finally  determined  me  to  try  the  strongest  narcotics — oi 
these  the  most  convenient  is  laudanum  and  aident  spirits  (brandy  I  have 
constantly  used) — and  they  have  answered  my  warmest  expectations. 
Without  a  single  auxiliary,  besides  external  heat,  they  have  cured  at  least 
nine  cases  within  the  last  six  vwnths.  My  patients  were  neariy  all  sepoys  of 
the  Goruckpore  light-infantry,  on  duty  with  the  different  guards ;  and,  as 
the  poor  fellows  were  generally  bitten  at  night,  some  minutes  necessarily 
elapsed  before  I  could  see  them.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  watching 
the  effects  of  the  remedies  in  all  stages  of  the  symptoms,  even  to  spasms 
of  the  back,  total  insensibility,  and  cessation  of  every  pulse  but  that  of  the 
heart ;  and  in  every  instance  I  have  to  attribute  the  cure  to  these  two  re^ 
medies,  given  internally,  and  nibbed  on  the  throat  and  chest.  Only  one 
man  died,  and  he  was  pulseless,  and  of  course  incapable  of  swaUowing  am- 
monia, lether,  &c. 

'*The  natives  in  India  hardly  overuse  the  simple  but  effectual  precaution 
of  tying  the  limh  with  cord  abcve  the  wound.  Several  of  the  towns-people 
have  this  year  died  of  snake-bites.  It  is  obvious  that  the  doses  given  must 
depend  on  the  age,  sex,  and  apparent  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  on 
the  degree  in  which  the  venom  has  acted.  None  of  my  patients  had  less 
than  100  drops  of  laudanum  and  two  glasses  of  brandy,  given  in  two  or 
three  doses,  with  a  little  peppermint,  sugar,  and  water,  (warm,  if  it  could  be 
had,)  and  many  of  them  had  double  that  quantity.  Except  one  man,  every 
one  of  the  patients  was  at  his  duty  next  day,  a  circumstance  which  power- 
fully corroborates  the  idea  of  a  direct  sedative  action,  and  consequent  ex- 
penditure of  the  vital  principle ;  for  what  sepoy  could  otherwise  bear  un- 
harmed that  quanti^  or  stimulent  P    It  is  proper  to  keep  the  patient  walk- 
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luff  about,  if  he  ot&  iita:lk£i  limfc;  and  the  Hgatme  slumld  not  be  lemoned 
tflf  the  medkuM  has  ancqiiiTooally  ibewn  iu  aetkm  by  the  retuminfl'  pulse 
and  heat,  which,  in  ny  ei^tri«ice,  baa  always  bi^pened  in  less  uan  am 
hour.  I  hare  used  no  apphoationa  to  the  would,  as  they  axe  apt  to  dcge- 
jMfate  into  troablesome  ueen  when  initated  by  caustics,  &c."» 

The  ((^lowing  aeoount  is  from  the  India  OisteUB^  and  the  drcoinstances 
ooearred  in  1810. — ^  Mona  Jannee  told  CoL  Palmer  that  he  had  bronglit  the 
root  he  had  formerly  mentioned,  as  that  which  the  Mnnghoore  (Ichneaaion) 
nws  to  when  bitten  by  a  snalse,  and  his  hukaros  wete  in  sttendsnce  to  ex- 
hibit its  pow«Es.  These  men  were  acowdinffly  calledin,  and  they  piodiiced 
some  root  in  fibres,  absat  the  thickness  and  colour  of  the  largest  end  of 
eommon  km-imf,  Thtj  had  no  seipenti,  but  had  supplied  thenuelTee  with 
a  nnmber  of  scoipions,  with  which  experiments  were  made  to  the  satisffto- 
tion  of  all  present,  that,  while  in  contact  or  oonnection  with  the  root,  the 
scorpion  was  hdpless  and  innaadoiis.  A  liv^y  scoipion,  haYing  a  pwoe  of 
the  fibre  on  its  back,  presently  became  torpid.  The  people,  hanng  a 
piece  of  the  root  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  readily  handled  the  sooipioDS, 
and  allowed  them  to  lie  on  their  fingeis.  All  tfcJsqfMiks  as  to  pretention, not 
to  care;  yet  as  the  natifes  dared  not  to  tonch  the  scorpions  without  thas 
root,  and  as  the  Mauffhoore,  when  bitten  by  a  snahe,  instantly  ran  to  it,  a 
presumption  may  be  drawn  from  analogy.''t 

(8.)  A  Humane  Society  to  attend  to  the  rick  at  the  GhautSy 
or  landing  places  of  the  Ganges,  Sfc,  as  suggested  in  a  Cal^ 
cutta  Paper  J  would  be  very  beneJiciaL 

^As  you  are  ready  to  gire  a  place  in  your  pages,  to  the  remads  of  your 
Correspondents  that  are  of  general  utility,  I  trust  the  following,  upon  a 
subject  which  has  much  enffaffed  my  attention,  will  meet  with  a  ready  in- 
sertion.— Haring  undeistood  that  many  people  were  brought  to  the  Ghauts 
in  thit  town,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  attacks  of  cholera,  and  there  suffered 
to  die  without  proper  attention,  a  friend  of  mine  stationed  a  person  at  the 
principal  Ghaut  (with  direction  to  pay  some  attention  to  another  belonging 

to  the  Tillage  of  C ,  where  tne  cholera  has  greatiy  raged): — by  the 

timely  application  of  suitable  medicine,  in  one  day^  eight  out  oftmdot^  who 
were  brought  to  the  Ghauts,  were  restored  to  their  families.  The  detail  of 
other  days  was  encouraging.  With  these  circumstances  before  me,  I  could 
not  forl>ear  to  call  the  attention  of  a  humane  public  in  general,  and  the 
Goyemment  in  particular,  to  the  importance  ot—ttaticfMngnenons  wUk  medi- 
cinet,  at  the  principal  GhauU  of  the  towm  and  tiUagee  where  the  cholera  et 
any  time  prevails.  By  this  expedient  many  may  be  rescued  from  premature 
death,  and  the  benevolent  spirit  of  Christianily  will  appear  in  influencing 
the  authorities  and  humane  individuals  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
when  exposed  to  one  of  Heaven's  most  curesdful  scourges!  «  Woula  it  not 
be  practicable  and  highly  desirable,  to  establish  a  humane  eocietyfor  the 
relief  of  the  sick  in  different  places,  and  thus  regular,  permanent,  and  suit- 
able means  would  be  in  existence,  |o  meet  the  ills  of  life  arising  from 
sickness,  with  all  its  train  of  sorrows  ?  Hoping  some  of  your  correspondents 
will  take  up  the  subject,  I  subscribe  myself,  Fhilanthbopos. 

iS ,  S«p.  1825. 

The  engraying,  p.  475,  represents  the  exposure  and  relief 
of  the  sick  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.    Messrs.  Yates  and 


«  Asi.  Jour.,  Oct  1824.  f  AsL  Jour.,  Jan.  1826,  p.  04. 
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Pearce  relate  the  following  facts  in  an  account  of  an  excm^ 
sion  on  the  riyer. 

"  On  Sabbath  moniinff,  at  breakfast  time,  we  reached  a  small  Fillage^ 
where  we  went  ashore.  Here,  under  a  lai^  tree,  we  found  a  poor  woman, 
about  fif^  years  old,  brought  to  die  bv  the  side  of  Gunga.  She  complained 
of  no  pain,  but  seemed  labouring  unaer  great  wealmess.  Having  unhapDily 
no  medicine,  we  ^re  her  a  little  brandy  and  water,  and  dispatched  her 
relations  into  the  Yillage  to  make  her  some  gmeL  At  this  lame  was  brought 
to  the  same  spot  an  interesting  young  woman,  about  twenty  years  old;  and 
on  the  other  side  we  found  Ivine  on  the  ground,  deserted  by  her  friends,  a 
third,  about  twenty-fiye.  All  Si/ete  covid  tpeak  without  difficulty f  werefiee 
fromfoin^  and  wtmld  prohahh  in  a  short  time  haoe  perfectly  recovered  ifpro' 
perly  attended :  but  yet  we  fear  are  doomed  to  perish,  ibirongh  the  neglect 
and  superstitious  cruelty  of  their  rcdatires.  We  got  a  promise  of  nutritious 
food  for  them  all  from  ueir  friends,  and,  having  no  medidne  with  us,  after 
giving  the  two  latter  likewise  a  little  brandy  and  water  (which  the^r  would 
take  as  medicine),  left  them  with  a  heavy  heart  Well  may  it  be  said,  that 
*the  darkplacei  of  the  earth  arefuU  ofthehahitatumtofcrueltyJ'* 

The  Friend  of  India,  for  Sep.  1825,  contains  a  letter,  by 
the  Author,  upon  the  subject  of  Humane  Societies  in  India, 
which  he  should  rejoice  to  hear  were  extensivelj  established, 
and  assisted  by  contributions  from  this  countiy. — 

''  I  should  be  happy,  through  the  medium  of  your  pages,  to  present  to 
the  Christian  public,  the  following  interesting  paragraph  from  an  American 
periodical,  entitled  The  Friend  ofPeaee^  for  April,  1825,  and  a  few  remarks 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  humane  societies  in  India.  '  The  Royal 
Humane  Society  was  formed  in  London  Id  1774.  By  its  Annual  Report, 
in  1821,  it  appears  that  this  institution  had  been  instrumental  in  restoring 
to  society,  5,(K20  persons  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity;  and  that  within 
fortu-eeven  years^  it  had  rewuded  20j£i0  persons  for  their  exertions  in  saving 
the  lives  of  men  exposed  to  untimely  death.  To  a  philanthropic  mind  it 
must  be  a  pleasing  thought,  that  5,030  persons  have  been  rescued  from 
sudden  death  by  one  Humane  Society  in  the  course  of  forty-seven  years. 
There  are  other  Humane  Societies  .besides  this  in  England.  What  their 
success  has  been  we  know  not;  but  we  may  suppose,  that  the  persons  saved 
by  them  in  this  period,  added  to  6,020,  will  make  the  aspgregatb  15,000. 
lliis  is  a  goodly  number  to  be  saved  by  a  few  societies;  and  the  promoters 
of  these  institutions  are  entitled  to  great  respect  as  saviours  of  their  species.' 

'' '  The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  tnings,and  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand.' 
Is  there  not  great  necessity  for  similar  benevolent  exertions  in  such  a 
country  as  India  f  Are  mere  not  manv  at  the  Presidencies,  and  the 
various  stations  throughout  the  country,  disposed  to  promote  humane  exer- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  in  cholera,  epidemics,  &c.  ? — to  rescue 
from  premature  death  those  who  are  exposed  to  die  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oanffes,  or  who  find  a  watery  grave  througn  the  apathy  of  their  countrymen  ? 
To  the  honour  of  Britain  and  of  Christianity,  an  affirmative  to  these  inquiries 
may  be  given.  Permit  me  to  suggest  the  establishment  in  Calcutta,  and  at 
diTOrent  stations,  of— il  Humane  Society,  to  promote  attention  to  the  recovery 
of  the  iiekj  and  to  those  brought  to  die  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges, — to  re- 
ward the  preservation  of  people  exposed  to  drowning,  or  the  resuscitation  of 
those  apparently  drowned, — and  any  humane  and  ^cient  exertions  for  the 
benefit  ^  inditiduals  exposed  to  detih.  The  object  of  such  an  institution 
immediately  commends  itself;  and  it  would  not  lack  funds  to  carry  it  into 
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effect  The  meam  of  aooompliBbing  it  appear  specific  and  Bimple; — ^pro- 
viding a  stock  of  suitable  inediciDes ; — supporting  a  few  Native  doctors  or 
Indo  British  to  administer  it  in  the  streets,  lanes,  ghauts,  &c. ;  and  award- 
ing a  premium,  for  every  weH-authenticated  instance  of  the  preservation  of 
human  life.  The  officen  of  such  a  society  would  be  few.  Medical  gentle- 
men would  be  eminentJr  qualified  to  direct  and  aid  its  operations.  A  few 
humane  individuals  might,  with  little  trouble,  direct  the  truly  charitable 
donations  of  many  into  a  useful  and  highly  commendable  channel. 

<*  Within  the  last  few  weels,  at  Serampore,  of  the  number  of  sick 
broufl^ht  to  some  Ghauts,  a  great  many  have  been  restored  and  sent  to  their 
feemuietf  by  the  timely  (Application  (^  cholera  medicine.  How  much  such 
exertions  tend  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  ranks  of  Society,  and  endear 
man  to  man !  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  in 
London,  some  who  have  been  restored  to  life  in  the  past  year,  through  the 
exertions  of  tiie  Society,  are  presented  for  the  gratmcation  of  its  friends. 
Might  not  such  a  scene  soon  be  presented  before  the  friends  of  humanity 
in  UaJcutta  and  other  places?  Such  exertions  must  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  infant  cause  of  Christianity  in  India.  To 
five  life  to  the  dead  (as  in  the  case  of  resuscitation) — tu  raise  from  affliction 
Sia  dying  and  miserable  sons  and  daugbt^  of  adversity — and  to  hare, 
annually,  numbers  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  kindness  of  Christians^ 
mast  have  a  most  beneficial  tendency  in  society." 

The  Editor,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  above,  says,  ^'  It  is  a 
happy  circumstance,  that  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  the 
cholera  (thie  great  scourge  of  India)  are  both  simple  and 
cheap.  We  have  had  the  gratification,  of  saving  a  consider- 
able number  of  lives  this  seasony  by  the  following  easy  pre- 
scription : — Drop  into  a  wine  glass  thirty  or  forty  drops  of 
lauoanum,  add  one-third  of  a  glass  of  brandy,  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  four  or  five  ^ops  of  essence  of  peppermint, 
•;— 'Repeat  this  dose  every  half-hour  till  the  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing cease.  If  the  stomach  cannot  bear  the  sudden  adaition 
of  so  much  liquid,  the  patient  should  slowly  sip  it  from  a  tea- 
spoon. The  following  prescription  is  from  high  medical  au- 
thority, and  has  been  very  successfiil: — ^Take  laudanum 
twenty  drops,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (in  which  there  are  ten 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid)  ten  drops,  oil  of  peppermint 
three  drops,  and  mix  them  with  a  little  water.^  Commercial 
houses  have  much  in  their  power ;  and  we  believe  that,  in 
many  cases,  their  factories,  so  extensively  scattered  over  the 

^  The  following  treatment  of  Typhus  Fever  has  been  very  successful : — 
''Take  the  root  of  the  herb  hutter  bw  washed  cleaji  and  sliced  thin,  two 
ounces ;  pour  upon  it  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and 
stop  it  close ;  let  it  stand  till  cold ;  then  pour  the  clear  liquor  off*,  and  to  a  bot- 
tle of  it  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  mountain  wine,  and  a  little  sugar.  Take 
ope  quarter  of  a  pint  every  four  hours;  and  let  the  patient's  feet  be  put  in 
warm  water.  It  operates  by  perspiration,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get 
cold.  When  the  patient  is  brought  into  a  strong  perspiration  discontinue 
the  medicine." 
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country,  are  known  as  rdfoges  for  the  sick  and  the  needj. 
JwUciaus  granU  from  Government  of  medical  sioreSf  or  the 
wale  of  them  at  cast  pric^^  would  much/aciUtate  the  work  of 
benevolence.  If  snch  can  be  had,  according  to  existing  regu- 
lations, it  would  be  well  to  make  it  more  generally  known ; — 
if  not,  we  would  pray  for  a  new  regulation  on  the  subject'' 
After  giving  a  just  tribute,  to  ^^the  humane  attention  to  the 
sick,  extensively  displayed  in  British  India,  by  public  autho- 
rities and  private  individuals,'^  it  is  acknowledged, — '5  We 
confess,  we  are  not  at  all  sanguine  in  the  expectation  of  it  (the 
letter)  giving  rise  to  any  public  measure ;  but  we  do  trust, 
that  it  will  induce  many  private  individuals,  to  do  more  than 
they  yet  have  done  in  relieving  the  sick  and  forsaken."*   It 


*  The  following  extraordinary  cure  of  Hydrophobia  appears  worthy  of 
extensive  circulatioD.  '*  We  observe,"  says  the  Scots  TimeBj  *'  that  in  this  dis- 
ease there  is  a  constant  thirst  and  great  dryness  of  the  skin ;  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  hard ;  the  whole  system  appears  to  have  undergone  a  violent 
change,  and  nothing  distresses^  the  patient  so  much  as  the  pain  and  diffi- 
culty of  deglutition.  Under  these  circumstances,  were  the  ^tient  to  be 
placed  in  a  warm  or  vapour  bath,  and  kept  there  till  perspiration  takes 
place,  were  the  most  suitable  diaphoretics  had  recourse  to,  and  the  skin  kept 
in  a  state  of  perspiration  for  some  time,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  might 
be  able  to  subdue  the  thijst  and  febrile  actions,  and  perhaps  by  the  exhalent 
arteries  throw  off  the  disease  from  the  fluids."  The  Duhlin  Morning  Pott 
contains  the  following  illustration  of  this  idea: — **In  my  early  days,"  says 
the  narrator,  *^  there  lived,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  was  brought  up,  a 
man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog — some  time  after- 
wards the  man  grew  unwell,  and  almost  immediately  manifested  all  tha 
horrible  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  which  increased  to  such  an  alarming 
degree,  that  his  friends  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  adopting  the  dreadful 
alternative  of  putting  an  end  to  his  existence  by  suffocation ;   and  for  this 

Surpose  four  men  spread  a  bed  on  the  floor  and  forced  the  imfortunate  man 
own  upon  it,  covering  him  with  another  bed,  upon  which  they  stretched 
themselves,  to  prevent  him  getting  breath,  while  his  wife  and  a  few  rela- 
tions were  in  another  apartment  awaiting  the  awful  event.  The  struggles 
and  groans  of  the  unfortunate  victim  were  for  some  time  adequate  to  make 
human  nature  shudder ;  during  which  time  his  wife's  feelings  may  be  ima- 
gined, but  cannot  be  described.  After  a  little  time  the  noise  in  the  fatal 
apartment  ceased,  when  she  rushed  in  with  frantic  despair,  and  with  almost 
supernatural  strength  forced  the  men  from  off  her  husband's  body,  declaring, 
that  *let  the  consequence  be  what  it  would,  she  would  let  the  Almighty  take 
the  manner  of  her  husband's  death  into  his  own  hand.' ,  When  she  removed 
the  bed  that  lay  upon  him,  he  lay  almost  lifeless;  and  so  ardent  had  been 
his  struggle,  that  the  sweat  had  oozed  from  every  pore  in  his  skin,  and  in 
such  a  quantity,  that  it  formed  a  small  dam  on  the  floor.  After  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air  a  short  time,  he  revived  and  sat  up,  telling  the  bystanders 
that  his  madness  had  entirely  left  him ;  and  it  was  so  in  reality,  for  he 
lived  long  and  happy  with  his  wife,  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  saving 
his  life,  and  had  by  her  a  large  family  after  his  recovery.  He  died  at  last 
a  natural  death."— T^&e  World,  Ajnil  21, 1830. 
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appears,  therefore,  that,  if  India  enjoy  the  nmnerona  blessings 
conferred  hj  active  Humane  Societies,  secondi  .g  and  direct- 
ing the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Oovemment, — a  stimnlns 
must  be  given  from  the  philanthropic  in  Cheat  Britain. 

(9.)  It  has  long  appeured,  to  the  Author,  yeiy  desirable  that 
there  should  be  established,  British  India  Humane  SocietieSj 
or  Humane  Fii/ndsfor  British  India,  attached  to  the  rarions 
Missionary  Societies.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  a  Periodical  in  London.  When  shall  the 
miseries  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  India  obtain  that  attention 
they  merit  from  our  hands  ? 

*' While  a  xerident  in  India,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  state  of  ite  in- 
habitants, I  have  often  been  reminded  of  the  well-known  sentiment  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  the  oolleagae  of  Dr.  Carey: — ^^ Don't  send  men  to  India  deetitote 
of  feeling,  for  Uiey  will  do  no  good :  don't  send  men  of  feeling,  for  thej 
will  soon  diet'  One  canse  of  this  sinnilar  dilemma,  of  the  humane  and 
pious  in  India,  is  the  frequent  scenes  <n  misery  and  death  that  they  witness. 
For  the  moral  miseries  of  the  people,  the  missionary  has  an  antidote, — ^in 
the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  which  'gireth  life  to  him  that 
hath  it;'  but  from  their  natural  miseries,  he  must  often  turn  away,  and  sted 
*the  tender  Tisitings  of  nature.'  A  ^BriHsk  India  Humane  Society*  estab- 
lished in  London,  with  auxiliaiies  in  Britain  and  India,  might  raise  Auds 
that  would  enable  benerolent  gentlemen,  the  medical  profession,  and  mia- 
siouaries  of  different  societies  in  India,  to  supply  penshing  myriads  wxiJt 
medicine,  food,  &c.,  who,  for  want  of  these,  pine  in  all  the  wretchedness  to 
which  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  apathy  doom  the  aged,  the  dck,  and  the 
dying.  Should  the  establishment  of  such  a  ffeneral  society  be  thou^t 
impracticable,  something  could  be  done — by  «ac£  nUesion  to  India  hamny  a 
humane  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  would  gladden  the  heart  of  the 
missionary,  and  cause  the  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish  to 
come  upon  their  kind  benefactors. 

T^neeemiycf  such  a  fund  muH  strike  every  fidhty  mind.  Amiasionary 
at  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  wrote  in  June  1825, — ^''We  ha^e  relieved 
many  a  child  of  misery  by  administering  medidne  to  the  tick,  dothing  to 
the  naked,  food  to  the  hunsiy,  and  money  to  the  destitute;  but  what  we 
have  been  able  to  do  falls  short  indeed  of  the  wants  of  the  miserable.  Many 
a  heart-rending  scene,  we  have  been  called  to  witness,  where  we  could  afibrd 
no  relief; — ^many  poor  creatures  we  have  dismissed  with  partial  assistance, 
under  a  full  persuasion,  they  would  soon  want  again  and  die :  and  many 
a  scene  of  death  have  we  endured;  and  turned  awa^  with  a  heavy 
overflowing  heart  from  manv  a  dying  feUow  creature,  without  God,  and 
without  hope,  the  victims  of  a  wretched  superstition."  The  distribntioo, 
here  referred  to,  was  from  funds  humanely  supplied  by  the  Govemroent,  to 
relieve  the  miseries  of  the  pilgrims  to  Juggernaut  at  the  Car  FestivaL  A 
representation  was  made  by  one  of  the  missionaries  in  Orissa,  which  was 
very  promptly  regarded ; — ^but  the  supply  arrived  too  late,  and  but  little 
could  be  done  for  the  miserable  multitudes.  It  is  evident,  that  it  must  be 
highly  desirable  for  missionaries  to  be  ftimished  widi  means  to  allevtate  the 
misenes  they  witness,  that,  both  temporally  and  spiritually,  like  their  com- 
passionate Lord,  they  may  '*go  about  doing  good." 

*'  T%e  manner  of  applying  ike  proceeds  of  this  fund  is  easily  conceived. 
Resources  are  wanted  for  '  entertaininy  strangers,*  dotking  the  naked,  food 
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/n"  iA«  fmitM.fdlgrimi  MMiMtt,  (espeoUly  ithat  Hm  oholcm  BMibw 
vraTaib  in  tlie  ^^{Mct  or  ooontr? )  rdiefjlur  ths  heggmn^  (f9P^  luM,  bUnd, 
leprous,  he.)  whoTook  up  to  a  nidree  Sahab  with  oonfidenoey  and  majibe 
Tegulariy  aMembled  to  obtain  a  little  rappoiC  and  instniction ;  and^  it  may 
be  added,  the  oocarional  emplopaent  of  a  naUfoe  ChritHan^  a  poor  P&rt^ 
fiMM,  cr  a  NaUrn  daetor-"^  Tint  the  nek,  and  canjr  medicine  where  tlie 
cholera  or  any  other  disease  is  known  to  pievaiL  Can  a  misnonaiy  do  aU 
these  without  assistance  from  his  benerolent  friends  in  Britain  ?  and  can 
they  be  neglected,  or  but  partjaUy  regarded,  without  a  poignancy  of  regret, 
alflce  iDJarions  to  body  and  mind,  to  character  and  nsenilnessP — ^A  few  in- 
cidents may  confirm  these  statementi.  The  Ber.  C.  Lacey  of  Cutta<^ 
riUng  of  relimng  die  pilgiime  of  Jvggeniaat,  aajrs,  *  A  great  majority  of 
sick  that  I  rdiered  on  our  fint  stage  were  femeles,  almoet  without  ez« 
ception,  deserted  by  their  friends,  who  had  left  them  not  a  pice  (a  half- 
penny) and  no  good  cloth,  and  sometimes  none ;  and  many  of  them  hundreds 
of  miles  from  their  home.  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  daikB  the  k^jdmi 
femoiU  10M  my  mtm  hamdi.  The  bystanden,  whsn  this  was  the  case,  would 
genemlly  say, — How  holy  is  this!'  On  another  occasion  he  writes,  *The 
diolem  morons  is  raging  in  the  oonntry.  I  haye  ssnt  the  Pundit  with  me- 
dicine, and  to  day  he  returned  with  the  following  account  At  Janocotto 
gaye  to  two  peraons,  both  recoyered ;  at  l£utagogapore,  to  three  perwns  who 
lecoyered ;  at  Dowanpatna  to  four,  two  recomcd  and  two  died,  he.  The 
Pundit  said  they  inquired  who  had  sent  him,  and,  beinff  told  the  Fadree 
Sahab,  Aey  pronounced  many  blessings,  and  called  it  hdy  work.  O  may 
it  proye  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  and  may  they  be  led  to  the  physi- 
dan  of  souls  and  liye ! ' 

**7%eMiUii^of  ahmmmefimdiB  iviimU.  The  wise  man  says,  *  Every 
man  is  a  friend  to  him  that  giyeth  gifks.'  -  In  India,  where  a  missionary  hae 
80  mudi  to  oppose  lus  progress,  how  desirable  it  is  to  haye  the  beneyolent 
character  of  that  great  man  of  tlie  East,  Job  ;--*  When  the  ear  heard,  then  it 
blened  me;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gaye  witness  to  me;  because  I 
delivered  thepoor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  thaf  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me; 
and  I  caused  the  widows  heart  to  nng  for  joy.— I  was  eyes  to  the  blind, 
and  feet  was  1  to  the  lame.  I  was  a  famr  to  the  poor;  and  the  caufc  which 
I  knew  not  was  searched  out*  Job  azisc  1 1 — 16L  What  a  pattern  this,  for 
the  amiable  religion  of  Christ!  what  a  contrast  to  Heatnenism  and  Is- 
lamism !  and  how  certain,  under  the  blesang  of  its  divine  Author,  to  bless 
the  suffering  and  benighted  sons  and  dauriiters  of  tlie  East ! 

^Hiemtme  efforti  m  India  mre  atttndmi  with  inemuraging  rtnilti.  The 
writer  once  found  a  young  Bengalee  female  nilgrim  left  to  die,  but  by 
suitable  medicine,  lodging,  and  food,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  her  restored 
to  health.  A  native  servant  recovered  from  a  violent  attack  of  cholera,  by 
some  pQls,  (part  of  them  given  to  him  for  the  relief  of  others,)  returned  with  the 
grateful  lanffuage— '^a  iohab  amha  on  junma  pielu  ! ' — *  O  Sir,  I  have  ^got 

another  birth.'    The  Rev.  Mr.  R ,  a  missionarr  at  Calcutta,  in  a  letter 

to  a  friend  in  Sep.  1826,  states  that,  *•  not  one  had  died  out  of  iixtVy  to  whom 
he  had  administered  medicine*  fer  the  cholera,  except  one  indiyidual,  who 


*  This  medicine  was, "  eighty  drops  of  laudanum,  a  wine  glass  of  brandy, 
and  two  table  spoenfols  of  castor  <^,  mixed  and  given  if  possible  at  once; 
if  not,  one  desert  spoonful  after  another,  until  aS  is  taken.  This  is  the 
dose  for  a  man;  for  women,  girls,  and  boys,  rix^  drops  of  laudanum,  the 
brandy  and  ml  the  same  quantities  as  befoie.    Should  this  be  ineffectual. 
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iiftd  preriaoily  leodred  flome  naJ&re  nedime  wm  pc^ndioia]  to  her.'     An- 
other miflnoDAiy,  in, the  Ticinity  of  that  ci^,  saia  to  the  writer, '  You  saw 
that  pooj^womaii  waiting  on  Mr8.T^-— <-;  she  was  taken  down  to  the  Ganns 
to  die,  hut  was  restored  hy  some  medieine  that  we  administered.'    Where  uie 
attention  of  the  .GoTemmentia  directed  to  the  melioration  of  the  miseries  of 
the  natires^  mnch  good  is  done.    In  Orisaa,  a  few  yean  rinee,  3000  cholem 
|alls  were  sent  from  C attack,  for  the  relief  of  the  salt  manufactoren  then 
sufiedng  by  the  cholera,  and  several  hundred  lives  were  saved.    A  writer 
in  the  Friend  of  Tndia  (Sep.  1825,)  states,  *  We  know  that,  when  the  cho- 
lera first  hegan  its  rarages,  one  gentleman  obtained  from  Government  forty 
or  Ifty  native  doctors  fb  supply  his  district,  and  medical  stoves  to  what  ex- 
lent  he  chose ;  and  the  gratifying  result. was,  that  nudicme  was  adunnistend 
to  upwardt  of  20,000,|Mnon«,  of  tohom  more  than  17,000  recovered  f — It  most 
be  evident,  that  the  Government  in  India  cannot  do  all  that  humanity  re- 
quires, and  hence  the  necessity  of  the  humane  exertions  in  Britain  here  ad- 
Tocated.    A  missionary,  speaking  of  a  school  examination  says,  '  At  our 
last  examination,  all  the  boys  who  could  read  the  Scriptures,  read  and  re- 
peated the  whole  of  Watts's  Caleelusm  in  Gorea,  and  were  lewarded  with 
eiothsi  and  the  next  class  with  a  few  nice,  from  a  ddnaHon  hy  a  friend  m 
England.    These  doths  not  only  rewaraed  and  encouraged  the  children,  but 
will  prove  a  real  blessmg  to  them,  as  they  are  most  of  them  very  poor  and 
the  season  is  cold.    If  any  friend  could  be  induced  to  eomtribnke.a  tittle  to 
he  sjpent  in  nu^  rewardtfhe  would  render  most  effectual  help  to  our  Mission, 
and  bestow  a  gzeat  blessing  upon  many  poor  indigent  children  and  parents.* 
Surely  this  appeal  to  British  numanity  and  libenlity  wJl  not  be  in  vain.* 
To  state  but  one  more  circumstance :  a  colleague  obsbrves,  '  When  endea- 
vouring to  do  something  for  the  sick,  those  around  will  exclaim.  Ha  durma 
Aubitail  Siit^  Attbitar!  6cc.,  dec. — O  holy  incarnation,  true  incarnation  1 
Some  would  fain  worship  us,  and  bowed  their  foreheads  to  the  yeiy  dirt;  of 
course  we  objected  to  this,  and  taught  them  to  look  to  God  and  give  him  all 
the  praise.    Some  observed,  This  would  occasion  our  rdigion  to  he  talked 
ahout  far  and  wide.    It  certainly  has  giyen  us  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
people,  and  they  often  manifested  an  expression  of  it.'    Let  Britain  pi^ 
^d  alleviate  the  spiritual  and  temporal  woes  of  India,  and  she  will  be  in- 
structed and  animated  to  nromote  tne  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  the  exemplification  of  every  humane  and  Christian  trait  thSt  adorns  the 
human  character." 

Idolatry  is  cruel  as  the  grave ;  but  Christian  benevolence 
imparts,  as  it  is  said  of  Solomon,  ^'largeness  of  heart,  even 
as  the  sand  that  is  on  the  sea  shore." 

"  Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace, 
Our  country  next,  ami  next  the  human  race." 


give  a  second  dose  of  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  a  wine  glass  of  brandy,  but 
no  oil.  In  case  of  this  failing,  a  wine  glass  of  drogue  a  mere  may  be  effec- 
tual. This  medicine  may  be  administered  in  umost  all  steges  of  the 
disease.  After  the  vomiting  ceases  give  warm  rice  water,  and  after  that 
boiled  sago  or  soogee  (flour).  The  patient  should  be  kept  on  a  dry  place 
and  warm."    (Asi*  Joum.,  March  182Q,  p.  386.) 

*  Two  ladies,  sisters,  at  St  Ives  (Hunts),  were  so  affected  in  reading  the 
report  of  the  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  for  1826^  that  they  sent 
j£10  for  the  reUef  of  the  jPilgrinis  to  Juggernaut 
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The  importance  of  the  humane  efforts  here  recommended, 
riewed  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  the  British 
power  in  India,  may  be  shewn  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  speech  of  Lord  Ersldne  on  Cruelty  to  Animals,  in  the 
house  of  Peers,  May,  1809. — "  The  times  in  which  we  live,  my 
Lords,  have  read  us  an  awM  lesson  upon  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  moral  sympathies.  We  have  seen  that  the 
highest  state  of  refinement  and  cultivation  will  not  secure 
them:  even  in  struggles  for  human  rights  and  privileges, 
sincere  and  laudable  as  they  may  occasionally  have  been, — 
all  human  rights  and  privileges  have  been  trampled  upon,  by 
barbarities  more  shocking  than  those  of  the  most  barbarous 
nations:  because  they  have  not  merely  extinguished  natural 
unconnected  life,  but  have  destroyed  the  social  happiness  and 
independence  of  mankind ;  raising  up  tyrants  to  oppress  them 
all  in  the  end,  by  beginning  with  &e  oppression  of  each  other. 
AU  this  has  arisen,/rom  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
sense  J  the  best  security  qfstates^  and  the  greatest  consolation 
of  the  world.  The  cruelties  which  we  daily  deplore,  in 
children  and  in  youth,  arise  from  defect  in  education ;  and 
that  defect  in  education,  from  the  very  defect  in  the  law  which 
I  ask  your  Lordships  to  remedy.  I^om  the  moral  sense  of 
the  parent  reanimated,  or  rather,  in  this  branch,  created  by 
the  law, — the  next  generation  will  feel,  in  the  first  dawn  of 
their  ideas,  the  august  relation  they  stand  in  to  the  lower 
world,  and  the  trust  which  their  station  in  the  imiverse  im- 
poses on  them ;  and  it  will  not  be  left  to  a  future  Sterne  to 
remind  us — ^when  we  put  aside  even  a  harmless  insect — that 
the  world  is  large  enough  for  both.  This  extension  of  benevo- 
lence to  objects  beneath  us,  become  habitual  by  a  sense  of 
duty  inculcated  by  law,  will  reflect  back  upon  our  sympathies : 
so  tiiat  I  may  venture  to  say,  firmly,  to  your  Lordships,  that 
the  Bill  I  propose  to  you,  if  it  shall  receive  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  will  not  only  be  an  honour  to  the  country,  but 
an  era  in  the  histoiy  of  the  world." 

(10.)  TTie  necessity  and  importance  of  societies  to  promote 
the  abolition  of  human  scu:rijfices  in  India  appear  deserving 
of  consideration.  By  them,  information  upon  the  nature  and 
extent  of  every  species  of  human  sacrifice,  may  be  extensively 
circulated  in  the  united  kingdom  and  in  India,  petitions  to 
Parliament  promoted,  and  the  subject  pressed  upon  public 
attention  till  these  evils  are  no  more.  sSae  following  regular 
tions  of  the  Coventry  Society  were  adopted  at  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  Dec.  1828 : — 

J.  ItB  daignanion  shall  be  <<  The  Societjr  for  Piomotiiig  the  Abolition  of 
Human  Sacrifices  in  India." 

2  K 
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II.  lis  ohftcl  is  tQ  circuUle  infomalion  fcrocctiif  the  nalufe  and  exient 

of  humwi  sacrifices  in  India^by  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows,  IniiBaiticide, 
River  murders,  Pilgrimages,  &c.;  to  awaken  general  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  to  promote  the  speedy  abolition  of  these  borrible  practices. 

III.  The  means  by  which  this  important  object  inaT  be  promoted  are— 
procuring  infomatioii  upon  the  aboTe  subjects, — ciicaiatiBg  it  ameug  per- 
sons of  influence  in  this  country  and  in  India, — and  originating  petitions  to 
Parliament  from  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

ly.  Every  person  subscribing  not  less  than  5s.  a  year  shall  be  considered 
a  member  of  the  Society. 

v.  Erery  member  shall,  on  application,  be  entilkd  to  half  (he  amoani  of 
his  subscription  in  the  pttblieations  of  this  Society,  a^d  the  privilege  of  pur* 
chasing  at  prime  cost  lor  gratuitous  circulation. 

VI.  The  publications  adopted  by  the  Society  at  its  formation  are — ^  Tke 
Suttees'  Cry  to  Britain;'—^'  PUgrim  Tax  in  India,''^*^  Ghaut  Murders, 
or  an  Appeal  to  British  Humanity  and  Justice,  relative  to  the  Exposure  of 
the  Siek  onthe  Banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  to  which  are  added^  Humane  Hmtsfor 
the  Meltoraition  of  Soeieiy  in  British  India^'-^  and ''Claims  of  BriHsk 
India,  or  an  Appeal  to  the  Society  of  Friends  for  their  co-operation  in  pro- 
moting Christianity  in  India"*  A  Pamphlet  on  the  Present  Stale  of  In- 
fanticide is  intended  to  be  published.  The  Society  would  be  happy  to 
Jromote  the  circulation  of  what  has  been  puhNshed  on  the  Sntlee  by  Dr. 
ohns,  J.  Poyuder  and  R.  Jackson,  Eiqoi.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Grimshawe. 

yjf.  The  Society,  anticipating  the  estaUishmeat  of  simiiar  Institations 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  proposes  to  supply  them  with  its  publica- 
tions BXpnme  cost^  or  Societies  may  reprint  them. 

VI TI.  The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  managed  by  a  Committee,  of 
which  the  Treasurer  and  Secietary  are  members  «B-o^cta. 

IX.  From  January  to  June,  inclnsiTe,  tke  Committee  shall  meet  moathly, 
on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  every  two  months,  on  the  same  day  of  the  month : 
and  the  Secretary  shall  be  empowered  to  call  a  special  meeting  when 
necessary. 

X.  An  Annual  Report  shall  be  presented  at  the  close  ef  die  year,  stalMg 
the  proceedings  of  this  and  similar  Institutions,  and  the  progress  made 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  their  eetablishmenC 


The  following  Petition  to  both  Houses  of  PaxJtameiKfc,  was 
appended  to  the  third  Report  of  the  Society,  (Mai^ky  1832J 
and  may  fbrm  a  specimen  for  adoptjoo  by  the  finiends  of  India, 
in  varioos  parts  of  the  United  Ejngdoia. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kinadom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland  in  Piartiament  assenAled. 

^  The  humble  Petition  of  the  Inhahitants  of  the  City  of  Coventry, 
''Sheweth, — That  while  your  perittoneis  learn,  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, that  effective  measures  have  been  taken  to  abolish  the  unnatural  prac* 
tice  of  burning  and  burying  alive  Hindoo  widews^  in  British  India,  they 
regret  the  contmuance  of  female  Infanticide  in  Western  Hindostan,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency;  the  exposure  of  the  aged  and  sick  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  that  Pilgrimages  to  certain  temples  in  India  are 
made  sources  of  revenue  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Government; 

*  In  addition  to  these,  <<  The  Suitee^  Cry  abridged,"  and  *«'  7^  ^h>P^  ^f 
the  Society,"  are  presented  to  subscribers. 
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and  that  by  laws  and  usages  now  existiiig  in  India,  converts  to  Chnstiuiity 
lose  the  right  of  inheriting  hereditary  property. 

*'  That  it  further  appears  to  your  petitioners,  that  as  the  Suttee  has  been 
abolished,  as  an  infraction  of  the  inviolable  principles  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, in  unison  v^ith  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the  most  in* 
telHgent  of  the  Hindoos,  both  aadeot  and  mc^em,  the  oner  evib  in  India 
here  adverted  to,  are  also  conceived  to  be  contrary  to  those  principles ;  and 
that  the  extent  to  ivhich  they  prevail  imperiously  calls  for  the  attention  of  a 
humane  and  Christian  Government. 

^  That  according  to  the  statements  of  the  philanthropic  Colonel  Walker, 
contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Fvpets^  oa  Infantidde,  3,000  female  iafants 
amraaUy  perish,  the  violims  of  this  mmatural  piadiee ;  and  recent  infonnsr 
tion  shews,  from '  the  disproportionate  number  of  females  still  existiog,  it  is 
evident  that,  although  this  practice  may  be  somewhat  subdued,  it  is  stUI 
far  from  being  relinquished/ 

^That  hundreds  of  infirm  and  sick  persons  are  every  year  exposed  npon 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  no  inquisition  is  made  &r  udr  blood.    . 

**That  at  t^e  teinplfi  o£  Juggernaut,  and  at  Gya,  Allahabad,  and  Tripetty, 
near  Madras,  the  British  authorities  receive  considerable  sums  of  money, 
the  gain  of  connection  with  idolatry ;  that  at  Juggernaut  a  premium  is 
actually  received  by  the  pundahs,  wno  collect  the  pilgrims,  by  which  the 
celebrity  and  san|;uinary  nature  of  idolatrv  are  greatly  increased ;  and  that 
by  the  state  of  Hindoo  law,  affecting  the  keiedkary  piopetty  of  converts  to 
Christianity,  the  civilization  and  evangelizatioa  of  British  India  are  greatly 
retarded. 

"That  your  petitioners,  deeply  impressed  with  the  state  of  their  fellow, 
subjects  in  Bntish  India  and  Uhina,  eamestlv  imphMre  your  Honourable 
House  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  speedily  abdisn  the  mnrder  of  infants ; 
the  Exposure  of  the  sick  and  infirm  under  the  semblance  of  religion ;  the 
pernicious  connection  of  Britain  with  idolaliy ;  and  the  revision  of  those 
laws  which  prevent  Hindoo  ChristiaDS  IVom  fully  enjoying  their  civil  and 
religious  rights ;  and  thns  remove  the  sligma  which  attaebes  to  our  national 
character,  by  tacitiy  sanctioning  and  perpetuating  these  evils;  and  that 
whatever  regulaHoos  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt  at  the  present  period,  for 
the  future  intercourse  of  British  snbjeots  with  Cmna,  no  steps  may  be  taken, 
which  shall  in  any  way  prevent  Christians  of  eveiy  deneminotion  from  di- 
recting their  benevolent  attention  to  ihe  intiednetion  of  Christianity  into 
that  ioolatrous  empire. 

'<  And  yonr  petitioners  shaU  ever  pray.'' 

The  efforts  of  ibe  philaiiATopic  and  Cknatiaai  public  in 
this  country  and  India,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  may  do 
much  for  the  welfare  of  Hindostan.  A  British  India  Hu- 
mane Society  in  Landau,  aided  by  Societies  in  other  parts  of 
this  country,  woold  stianilate  our  philanthropic  countrymen 
in  the  East  to  laboiBr  for  the  cirilisatiaii  ana  evangelization 
of  India.  Can  it  be  doubted,  whether  dtere  be  a  necessity 
for  such  Institutions  ?  In  what  country  under  heaven  is  there 
so  much  misery  as  in  India  ?  View  the  poor  widow  still 
hurried  to  the  funeral  pile — ike  murdered  in&nt— the  sick 
exposed  by  the  Ganges — the  myriads  of  miserable  pilgrims 
— ^the  degraded  slave — ^the  shipwrecked  mariner — ^numbers 
drowning  in  the  rivers  in   stormy  weather,    without   any 
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assistance  being  aflbrded — multitudes  dving  in  epidemics  for 
want  of  medicine  and  attendance ;  ana,  to  crown  the  whole, 
the  distress  frequently  so  great,  as  to  defy  individual  exertion 
to  all^Yiate  it,  and  hence  occasioning  an  apathy,  inhuman  and 
unchristian^  even  in  the  European  character.  A  Humane 
Society  in  Calcutta,  and  other  cities  and  towns,  aided  by- 
funds  and  correspondence  from  Britain,  would  do. much  to 
remove  these  miseries — ^rescue  numbers  from  a  premature 
death — do  honour  to  humanity  and  to  the  British  people — 
and  commend  Christianity  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Heathen 
and  the  M ahomedan.  And  as  she  approaches  them  let  mercy 
attend  the  steps  of  her  messengers.  Humane  exertions,  either 
by  the  Legislature,  individuals,  or  Humane  Societies,  must 
be  beneficial.  It  is  written,  **  Mercy  shall  be  built  up  for 
ever.*^  Let  these  pages  be  attentively  perused,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  humane  and  liberal  spirit  of  Britain,  will  devise  *'  liberal 
things*'  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  India.  O 
Britain,  mv  country!  hear  the  glovring  language  of  your 
poets ;  and  sedulously  promote  the  work  of  the  melioration 
and  evangelization  of  India. 

^  Pnnae  thy  glorioos  coarse.    Be  this  thy  art. 
Not  to  corrapt,  but  melioiate  the  heart; 
Where'er  mankiud  in  Oentile  darkness  lie, 
Instraction'B  blessed  ladianoe  to  supply; 
O'er  the  oppressed,  soft  mercy's  dews  to  shed, 
And  erosh  with  ruin  the  oppreesoi's  head. 

O  haste  your  tardy  coming  days  of  gold ; 
Long  by  prophetic  minstrelsy  foretold! 
Where  yon  bright  puiple  strealu  the  orient  skies, 
Rase  Science,  neeidom,  Peace,  Religion,  rise ! 
Till,  firom  Taiyore  to  £uthest  Samavcand, 
In  one  wide  lustre  bask  the  glowing  land : 
And  (Brahma  from  his  guilty  greatness  huri'd. 
With  Mecca's  lord^  Messiah  rule  the  world !" 

^  Then,  while  transported  Asia  kneels  around. 
With  andent  arts,  and  long  lost  glories  crown'd : 
Some  happier  hard,  on  Ganges'  margin  laid. 
Where  playful  bamboos  weare  their  fretted  shade, 
Shall  to  the  strings  a  loftier  tone  impart. 
And  pour  in  rapturous  veise  his  flowing  heart 
Stamp'd  in  immortal  lighten  future  days. 
Through  all  the  strain  his  country's  joys  diall  blase; 
The  Sanscrit  song  be  warm'd  with  heay'nly  fires, 
And  themes  divine  awake  firom  Indian  lyres!"* 


*  Wrangham  and  Grant  on  the  restoration  of  Leaning  in  the  East,  1805. 


Winks,  Printer,  Leicerter. 
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